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TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRT BOTLE, Esq. 


i 


SIR 


A the pfofest Design of this Work is to Entertain 
XI. its Readers in general, without giving Offence to 
any particular Person, it would be difficult to find out 
so proper a Patron for it as Your self, there being none 
whose Merit is more universally acknowledged by all 
Parties, and who has made himself more Friends, and 
fewer Enemies, Your great Abilities, and unquestioned 
Integrity, in those High Employments which You have 
passed through, would not have been able to have 
raised You this general Approbation, had they not been 
accompanied with that Moderation in an high Fortune, 
and that Affabihty of Manners, which are so conspicu' 
ous through all parts of Your Life. Your Aversion 
to any Ostentatious Arts of Setting to show those 
Great Services which You have done the Publicfc, has 
not likewise a little contributed to that Universal 
A^nowledgment which is paid You by Your Country. 

The Consideration of this Part of Your Character Is 
that which hinders me from enlarging on those Eiitra.' 
ordinary i^ei^s, which have given You so great a 
higure m the Senate, as well as on that Segance 

and Politeness, which appear in your more letired 
T ^ shoul'i be unpardonable, if, after what 

I have said, I should longer detain You with an Address 
ot this Nature; I cannot, however, conclude it without 
owning those great Obligations which You have laid 

Upoli, ■ : 

SIR, 

Your most Obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

the SPECTATOR 
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No, 170, 

[ADDISON,] Friday, September 14, 171L 

Ja amorc bate oinma imunt rMaf mjutksf 
Suspicioacs/mixmckiactindischet 
Sellum, paX' Eun, 

T Y PON looking over the Letters of my female Corrc»^ 
U s|K 3 fidentS( ffind several from Women complaining 
of jealous Husbands, and at the same time protestmg 
their own Innocence^ and desiring my Advice on this 
dccasiom I shaU therefore take this Subject into my 
Consideration, and the more willingly, because I find fiiat 
the Marquis of HalliiaXf who m his Advice to a Daughto 
has instructed a Wife how to behave her self tow^ds a 
felse, an intemperate, a cholertek, a suEen, a covetous, or 
a sflly Husband, has not spoken one Word of a Jealous 
Husband 

Jmlomk h that Pah which a Mam fech itom the 
AppreMnsion that be^ h mot equally behred by the 
Person whom he enUtely lores. Now, because our 
inward Passions and Inclinations can never make them^ 
selves visible, it is impossible for a jealous Man to be 
throughly cured of his Suspicions^r His Thoughts hang 
at best in a State of Doubtfulness and Uncertaintyi and 
are never capable of receiving any Satisfaction on the 
advantageous Side? so that his Enquiries are most 
successml when they discover nothing! His Pleasure 
arises from his Disappointments, and his Life is ^nt 
in Pursuit of a Secret that destroys his Hapidness if he 
chance to find it 

An ardent Love is always a strong Ingredient in 
this Passion f for the same Affection which stirs up the 

3 jealous 
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. jealous Man^s Desires^ and gives the Party beloved so 
beautifol a Figure in his Imagination, makes him believe 
' she kindles the same Passion in others, and appears as 
amiable to all Beholders. And as Jealousie thus arises 
from an extraordinary Love, it is of so^ delicate a Nature 
that it scorns to take up with any thing less than an 
equal Return of Love. Not the warmest Expressions of 
ABection, the softest and most tender Hypocrisie, arc 
able to give any Satisfaction, where we are not per^ 
swaded that the Affection is real and the Satisfaction 
mutual. For the jealous Man wishes himself a Mnd of 
Deity to the Person he loves « He would be the only 
Pleasure of her Senses, the Employment of her Thoughts i 
and^ is angry at every thing she admires, or takes 
Delight in, besides himself. 

Phaedrh^s Request to his Mistress, upon his leaving 
her for three Days, is inimitably beautiful and natural. 

Cum milxfe hto ptaesens, absens ut sles s 
Dies noctesque me amess me desMeresi 
Me sosxwkst me exspectesi de me cogites! 

Me spetess me te ohhctesf mecum fata sisf 
Meus fac sis postremo animuSf quando ego sum tuus, 

■ ~‘~Ter. Bum ■''' 

The jealous Man's Disease is of so malignant a natttfe, 
that It converts all he takes into its own Nourishment 
A cool Behaviour sets him on the Rack, and is inter-' 
preted as an Instoe of Aversion or Indifference, a 
fond one raises his Suspicions, and looks too much like 
Dissimulation and Artifice, If the Person he loves he 
cheeifel, her Thoughts must be employed on another, 
and if sad, she is certainly thinking on In 

^ort th«e is no Word or Gesture so insignificant but 
it gives him new Hints, feeds his Suspicions, and fury 
nishes him with fresh Matters of Discovery s So that 
if we insider the Effects of this Passion, one would 
rather thi^ it proceeded from an inveterate Hatred than 
an excessive Love, for certainly none can meet with 
more i/isquietude and Uneasiness than a suspected Wife 
if we except the jealous Husband, ' 

^ UfllMppiness of this Passion is, that it 

iMtyrally tends to ahenate the Affection which it is so 

soUicitous 
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soUlcitOiis to ejttgfossi mi that for these two Utmom^ 
because it lays too great a Cojisframt on the Words and 
Actions of the suspected Personi and at the same time 
shews you have no honourable Opinion of her i both of 
which are strong Motives to Avemom 

Nor is this the worst Effect of Jealousie? for it often 
draws after It a more fatal Train of Consequences, and 
makes the Person you suspect guUty of the very Crimes 
you arc so much afraid oE It is very. natural for such 
who are treated ill and upbraided .falsely, to find out an 
intimate Friend that will hear their- Complaints, condole 
their Sufferings, and endeavour to sooth and asswage their 
secret KesentmentSi Besides* Jealousie puts a woman 
often in Mind of an ill thing that she would not otherwise 
perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination with 
such an unlucky Idea, as in Time grows familiar, excites 
Desire, and loses all the Shame and Horrour which might 
at first attend it# Nor is it a Wonder,.. If she who su&rs 
wrongfuUy in a Man's Opinion of her, -and has therefore 
nothing to forfeit in his Esteem, resolves to give him 
Season for his Suspicions, and to. enjoy the Pleasure of 
the Crime since she must undergo the Ignominy, Such 
probably were the Considerations that <&ected the wise 
Man in his Advice to Husbandsi Be mt feahm over the 
Wife of thy 5osom, md teach her mt an evil Lesson 
against thyself Ecclus# 

And here, among the other Torments which this 
Passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
are. gr^cater Mourners than jealous .Men, when the 
Person who provoked their Jealousie is taken from them# 
Then It is that their Love breaks out ftiriously, and 
throws off all the Mixtures of Suspicion which ciioaked 
mi smothered it before# The beautiful Parts of the 
Character rise uppermost m the fealous Husband's 
Memory, and upbraid him with the ill Usage of so 
divine a ^Creature as was once in his Posscssioni whilst 
aU the little Imperfections that were before so uneasic to 
him wear off from his Remembrance, and shew them/ 
selves no more# 

We may see, by what has been said, that Jealousie 
takes the deej^st Root in Men of amorous Dispositions i 

and 
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and of these we may fmd three Kinds who are most 
over/ma with it 

The First arc those who are coasciom to themselves 
’ of any Infirmity, whether it be Weakness, old Age, De/ 
fomfity, Ignorance, or the like* '"These Men are so well 
acquainted with the unamiafale Part of themselves, that 
they have not the Confidence to think they are really 
beloved I and are so distrustful of their own Merits, that 
■ all Fondness towards them puts them out of Countenance, 
and looks like a Jest upon their Persons* They grow 
suspicious on their first looking in a Glass, and are stung 
wim Jealousie at the Sight of a Wrinkle* A handsome 
Fellow immediately allarms them, and every thing that 
looks young or gay iums their Thoughts upon their 
Wives* 

A Second sort of Men, who are most liable to tWs 
Passion, are those of cunning, wary and distrustibl 
Tempers* It is a Fault very justly found in Histories 
composed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to 
Ch^ce or Humour, but are stiH for deriving every 
Action some Plot and Contrivance, for drawing up 
a perpetual Scheme of Causes and Events, and preserving 
a constant Correspondence between the Camp and the 
CouncilTable* And thus it happens in the A&irs of 
Love with Men of too refined a Thought They put a 
Construction on a Look, and find out a Design in a Smile ? 

Senses and Significations to Words and 
Actions I and are ever tormenting themselves with 
Fancies of their own raisings Thef generally 7ct S a 
Disguise themselves, and therefore mistake all outward 
Shows and Appearances for Hipocrisie m others? so 
mt I believe no Men see less of the Truth and Reality 
of things, than these great Refiners upon Incidents, who 
are so wonderfully subtile and over^wise in their Com* 
ceptions* 

Now what these Men fancy they know of Women 
by ReflectiM, youf lewd and -vicious Men believe they 
tove le^d by Ej^encc. TTiey have seen the poor 
Husband OT by Tricks and Artifices, and in &e 

Midst of his Enquiries so lost and bewildered in a crooked 
Intteague, that they still suspect an Under-^plot in every 
^ fsn^le 
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„„ female,. Action I ,afid , especially where they «e any Rc^,Noi I7D,», , 
semblance in the Behaviour of two Persons# arc apt to i | 

fe.acy,it proceeds from the same Design. .in IxstL These ® B 

Men therefore bear hard upon the suspected Party# fwrsiie '' 

■her close through all her Turns and Windings# and are 
too well acquainted with the Chace to be flung oS by any 
false Steps or Doubles j Besides, their Acquaintance and 
Conversation has lain wholly-^ among the vicious Part of 
Womankind# and therefore it Is no wonder they censure 
all alike# and look upon the whole Sex as a Species of 
Impostors^ But if# notwithstanding . their private Ex/ 
perience# they can get over these Pre|udices# and entertain 
a favourable Opinion of som,e Women \ yet their own 
loose Desires will stir up new Suspicions from another 
Side# and make them, believe all Men subject to the same 
Inclinations with themselves* 

Whether these or other Motives 'are most predomi/ 
nant# we learn from the modern Histories of America# 
as well as from our own Experience in dtis Part of the 
World# that Jealousie is no Northern Passion# but rages 
most in those Nations that He nearest the Influence of 
• the Sun*. .It is a, ^Misfortune for a Woman to he born 
between the Tropicks, for there He the hottest Regions 
of Jealousie I which as you^ come Northward cooi all 
dong with the Climate# till ' you scarce meet with any 
thing like it in the Polar Circle* ^Otir own Nation m 
very temperately situated in this Respect# and if we 
meet wiA some few disordered with the Violence of 
this Passion# they are not the proper Growth of our 
Country#^but are many Degrees nearer the Sun in their 
Constitutions than in their Climate* 

After this frightful Account of Jealousie* and the 
Persons who arc most subject to it# if . will be but fair 
to shew by what Means the. Passion may be best 
May d# and those who are possessed with it set at Ease* 

Other Faults indeed are not under the Wifc% Jurisdk/ 
tion# and should# if possible# escape her Observation i but 
Jealousie calls upon her particularly for its Cure# and 
deswves all her Art and Application ■ in the Attempt i 
Meades# she has this for her Encouragement# that her 
Endeavours wiH be always pleasing# -and that slie will 

itiU 
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still End the ^ecdon of hei* Husband rising towards 
her in proportion as his Doubts and Suspicions vanish; 
for, as we have seen all along, there is so great a 
Mixture of Love in Jealousie as is well worth the 
separating. But this shall be the Subject of another 
Paper. L 
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Whea Tel^lius Ms youihhl CbMtmst 
Bis rosk Neck aad winding Arms^ 

With eadkss Rapture you recitCt 
And la thepkasmg Name delightf 
My He&tif iaihmd hy Jealous Beats, 

With numberless Resentments heats f 
from my pah Cheek the Colour Hies, 

And ail the Man wifMn me Dkst 
By turns my hidden ^ Grief appears 
In rising Sighs and hMng Tears, 

That shew too well the warm Desires, 

The^ silent, slow, eomuming Fires, 

Which on my inmost Vitals prey, 

And melt my wery Soul away 0 

The Jealous Man is not indeed angry, if you 
another! but if you find those Faults which are to be 
found in his own Character, you discover not only your 
Dislike of another but of himsett In short, he is so 
desfoous of engrossing all your Love, that he is grieved 
at the want_ of any Charm, which, he ^lieves, has 
power to raise it ! and if he finds, by your Censures 
on others, that he is not so agreeable in your Opinion 
as he might be, he naturally concludes you could love 
him better, if he had other Qualifications, and that by 
Consequence your AHection does not arise so high as 
he thinks it ought If therefore his Temper be Grave 
Of Sullen, you must not be too much pleased wifii a 
Jest, or transported with any thing that is gay and 
diverting. If his Beauty be none of the best, you must 
be a profest Admirer of Prudence, or any other 
Quality he is Master of, or at least vain enough to 
think he is, 

In the next place, you must be sure to be free and 
o;pen in your Conversation with him, and to let in 
Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your Designs, 
and discover every Secret however trifling or indifferent. 
A jealous Husband has a particular Aversion to Winks 
and Whispers, and if he does not see to the Bottom of 
every thin^, will be sure to go beyond it in his Fears 
and Suspicions, He will always expect to be your chief 
Confident, and where he finds himself kept out of a 
&cret, will believe there is more in it than there should 
be. And here it is of great concern, that you preserve 

the 
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Chafacter of yarn Smccrity uniform and of a piece i 

Se A 15 ; A * ^ single 

!?£ ■ Action, he quicMy^ suspects all the resti his working 
Imagination immediately takes a false hint, and runs cS 
with it into several remote Consequences, till he has 
proved very ingenious in working out his own Misery. 

If both these Methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see, you are much cast down and afficted for 
the ill Opinion he entertains of you, and the Dis^ 
quietudes he himself suffers for your sake. There are 
many, who take a kind of barbarous Pleasure in the 
Jealousie of those who love them, that insult over an 
afcing Heart, and triumph in their Charms which are 
able to excite so much Uneasiness. 

Arc/eat ipsa Iketf tormentis gaudet amantis* -Juv. 

carry the Humour so far, tilt their 
affected Coldness and Indifference quite kills all the 
Fondness of ^ a Lover, and are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the Contempt and Scorn that is due 
to so insolent a Behaviour. On the contrary, it is 
very probable, a melancholy, dejected Carriage, the usual 
^ecte of inju^d Innocence, may soften the Jealous 
Husband into Pit 7 , noake turn sensible of the Wronff 
he you, and work out of ids Mind all those Feaw 
and Wicions t^t make you both unhajipy. At least 
It will have this good Effect, that he will keep his 
J^usie to hfflMelf, and^repine in private, either because 
he IS sensible rt is a Weakness, and will therefore hide 
It from yot» ^owledge, or because he will be apt to 
fear some ^ ffiect it ^y produce, in cooling your 
Lo^ tow^ds him, or diverting it to another. 

There is still another Secret that can never fail if 
vou can once get it believ'd, and which is often practised 
Cunning than Virtues This is 
to change Sides for a while with the Jealous Man, and 
to turn Im own Passion upon himself j to take some 
h Je^ous of him, and to follow the 

^ple he l^elf ^1h set you. This Counterfeited 

tS^it ^ ^ ® Pleasure, if he 

thinks It real; for he knows experimentally how much 

,■ ' ' Ixive 
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Love goes alon^ with this Passion, and will besides No. 171 , 
feel something like the Satisfaction of a Revenge, in Saturday, 
seeing you undergo all his own Tortures, But this, 
indeia, is an Artifice so difficult, and at the same time““’ 
so d^ingenuous, that it ought never to be put in 
Practice, but by such as have Skill enough to cover 
the Deceit, and Innocence to render it excusable, 

I shall conclude this Essay with the Story of Herod 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of Josephus^ 
which may serve almost as an Example to whatever 
can be said on this Subject 
Marhaiae had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, Wit 
and Youth could give a Woman, and Herod all the 
Love that such Charms are able to raise in a warm 
and amorous Disposition, In the midst of this his Fond^* 
ness for Mariamae, he put her Brother to Death, as he 
did her Faffier not many Years after. The Barbarity 
of the Action was represented to Mark Antony, who 
immediately summoned Herod into Egypt, to answer 
for the Crime that was there laid to his Charge, Herod 
attributed the Summons to Antony's Desire of MaH' 
amne, whom therefore before his Departure gave 
into the Custody of his Uncle Joseph, with private 
Orders to mt her to Death, if any such Violence was 
offer’d to himseE This Joseph was much delighted 
with MaHamnds Conversation, and endeavour'd with 
all his Art and Rhetorick to set out the of 

Herod's Passion for her j but when he still found her 
Cold and Incredulous, he inconsiderately told her, as a 
certain Instance of her Lord's Affection, the private 
Orders he had left behind him, which plainly shew'd, 
according to Joseph's Interpretation, that he could neither 
LiY^ iior Die without hcfa This Bafbafous lastaucc 
of a wffd unreasonable Passion quite put out, for a tune, 
those little Remains of Affection she still had for her 
Lord s Her Thoughts were so wholly taken up with 
the C^lty of his Orders, that she could not consider 
the Kiuduc^ that produced thein^ and' thesrefore fcpfc.#' 
seMcd hiia iia hef Imagiaatioui rather under the frieht^ 

M Idea cf Murderer thaa a LoYer. ■ Hemd was at 
length acquitted and dismissed by ilforJt Ajafonyf wEeo 

hii • 


I 



with all the Tfanspwts of Joy and Love, she received 
hm coldly with Sighs and tears, and ah the Marks 
01 indineteace axid Avetsion* This Receptioji so stitrod 
U|) his Indignation, that he had certainly slain her with 
his 0^ Hands, had not he feared he himself should 
^ve ^ome the greater Sufferer by it It was not 
long after this when he had another violent Rehirn of 
wve u^n h^j Mattatnae was therefore sent for to 
hi^ whom he endeavoured to soften and reconcile 

Caresses and Endearments ( 
but she dedm'd his ^braces, and answer'd all his 
Fcmdness wiA bitter Inve^ves for the Death of h^ 
Father and her Brother. This Behaviour so incensed 
, , , . Herod 
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his Soul was all hi Flames for Ms Matlammi but 
before their Meeting he was not a little alarms at the 
Report he had heard of his Uncle's Conyersation and 
Familiarity^ with her in his Absence# This therefore 
was the first Discourse he entertain'd her withr in 
which she found it no easie Matter to quiet Ms Sus#' 
picions# But at last he appear'd so well satisfied of her 
Innocence, that from Reproaches and Wranglings he fell 
to Tears and Embraces# Both of them wept very 
tenderly at their Reconciliation, and Herod poured out 
Ms whole Soul to her in the warmest Protestations of 
Love and Constancy? when amidst all Ms Sighs and 
LanguisMngs she ask'd him, whether the private Orders 
he left with his Uncle Joseph were an Instance of such 
an inflamed Affection# The jealous King was immedi/ 
atcly roused at so unexpected a Question, and concluded 
his Uncle must have been too Familiar with her, before 
he would have discovered such a Secret# In short, he 
put hfr Uncle to Death, and very difficultly prevailed 
upon himself to spare MaHamm* 

After tMs he was forced on a second Journey into 
Egyptf when he committed his Lady to the Care of 
Sohemus, with the same private Orders he had before 
given Ms Uncle, if any MiscMef befel himself# In the 
mean while Marianxxxe so won upon Soheiuus by her 
Presents and obliging Conversation, that she drew all 
me Secret from him, with which Herod had entrusted 
him? so that_after his Return, when he flew to her 
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Herod, that he very hardly refrain'd from striking her ) No, iTt 
when in the heat of their Quarrel diere came in aSaturdiyj 
Witness, suborn'd by some of Mar/amne's Enemies, 
who accused her to the King of a Design to poison 
him, Hetvd was now f»epared to hear any thing ia 
her Prefudice, and immediately ordered her Servant to 
be stretch'd upon the Racki who in the Extrenoify of 
his TorUires confest, that his Mistress's Aversion to the 
King arose from something Sohemus had told herj but 
as for any Design of poisoning, he utterly disowned 
the least Knowledge of it. Inis Confession quickly 
proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the 
Suspicions and Sentence that Joseph had before him on 
the like Occasion, Nor would Herod rest herej but 
accused her with great Vehemence of a Design upon 
his Life, and by his Authority with the Judges had her 
pubHckly Condemned and Executed, Herod soon after 
her Death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
the Publick Administration of Affairs wto a solitary 
Forest, and there abandoning himself to all the black 
Considerations which naturally arise from a Pa^ion 
made up of l^ve. Remorse, Pity and Despair, He used 
to rave for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in his 
distracted Fitsj and in all Probability would soon have 
followed her, had not his Thoughts been seasonably 
called off from^ so sad an Object by Publick Storms, 
whidh at that time very nearly threatned bim. L 

No, 172, 

[STEELE] Monday, September 17 . 

JVba solum sclenim, quae est remota a justith, calliditas potim 
qmm sQpieatm est yemm ethm animus paratm 

ad penculum,^ SI sua cupiditafe, nm ufilitate commmi im^ 
peiktutf audaciae potim nomcn haheatp quam hrtitudims. 

-Plato apui Tull 
can be no ^eatcr Injury to humane Society, 
i. IS Talents among Men should be 

held honourable to those who arc endowed with tliem, 

Wthwt any Regard how they are applied, The Gifts 
CT Nature and Accomplishments of Art are valuable, 
but as they are exerted in the Interests of Virtue, or 

governed 



> out Minds firom the Observation of any Excellence in 
those we converse with, 'till we have taken some Notice, 
or received some good Information of the Disposition of 
their Minds f otherwise the Beauty of their Persons, or 
the Charms of their Wit, may make us fond of those 
whom our Reason and Judgment will tell us we ought 
to abhor. 

When we suffer our selves to be thus carried away 
by meer Beauty or meer Wit, Omnamante with all 
her Vice will bear away as much of our Good,'will as the 
most innocent Virgin or discreetest Matron ( and there 
cannot be a more abject Slavery in this World, than to 
doat upon what we think we ought to condemn: Yet 
this must be our Condition In all the Parts of T.tfo, jf 
we suHer our selves to approve any but what 

tends to the Promotion of what is good and honourable. 
If we would take true Pains with our selves to consider 
^ things by the Light of Reason and Justice, tho' a 
Man were in the Height of Youth and amorous IncMn,- 
ations, he would look upon a Coquet with the aam,. 
Contempt ot mdiffer encc as he would upon a Coxcomb $ 
Ihc wanton Carrfoge in a Woman, would disappoint 
her of the Admiration which she aims at; and the vain 
l^ess or Discourse of a Man, would destroy the Com,* 
Imess of Shape, or Goodness of his Understanding, 

1 say the Goodness of his Understanding, for it is^ 
common to see Men of Sense commence Coxcombs, 
man beautifol Women become immodest When this 
hap|«ns in either, the Favour we are naturally 
to g^ve to the good Qualities they have from Nature, 
should abate m Proportion, But however ji»t it is to 
mcasitte the Value of Men by the Application of their 

n ® ^ninence of those QuaHties 
^stoacted from their Use ; I say, however just such a 
way of ludging is, in all Ages as well as this, the 
Contrary has prevaded upon the Generality of Mam 
^d, How many lewd Devices have been preserved 
^ one Age to anote, which had perished is soon 
as they were made, if Painters and Sculptors had been 
esteemed as much for the Purpose as the Execution of 

their 
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Ihck Designs? Modest and well/govemed Imagmations, No# 1 72 . 
have By this Means lost the Kepreseatatioas of 
tbotisana charming Portraitofes, filled with Images 
innate Truth, generous Zeal, couragiom Faith, and 
tender Humanity i instead of which Satyrs, Furies, and 
Monsters, arc recommended by those Arts to a shame/ 
ful Eternity. 

The un|ust Application of laudable Talents, is tolerated 
in the general Opinion of Men, not only in such Cases 
as arc here mentioned, but also in Matters which con/ 
cern ordinary Life# If a Lawyer were ^to be esteemed 
only as he uses his Parts in contending for Justice, 
and were immediately despicable when he appeared in 
a Cause which he could not but know was an unfust 
one, how honourable would his Character be? And 
how honourable is it in such among : us, who follow 
the Profession no otherwise than as labouring to pro/ 
feet the Injured, to subdue the Oppressor, to Imptimm 
the careless Debtor, and do Right to me. .painful Artificer? 

But many of this excellent Character arc overlooked by 
the greater Number? who affect covering a weak Place 
in CHent^s Title, diverting the Course of an Enquiry, 

.or ^finding a skilful Refuge to palliate a Falshoods Yet 
it k still called Eloquence in the ktter, though thus 
unjustly employed? but ^Resolution in' an Assassin is 
according to Reason quite as laudable, as Knowledge 
and Wmom exercised in the Defence of an ill Cause# 

^ Were the Intention stcdfastly considered, as the 
Measure of Approbation, all Falshood would soon be 
out of Countenance? and an Address .In imposing upon 
Mankind, would be as contemptible in one State of Ltfe 
as another# A couple of Courtiers making Professions 
of Esteem, would make the same Figure after Breach 
of Promise, as two Knights of the Post convicted of 
Perjurj# But Conversation is fallen so low in point of 
Morality;, that as the^ say in a Bargain, -"Let the Buyer 
look to so in_ Friendship he is \ the Man in Danger 
who is most apt to believes He is. the more likely to 
suffer in the Commerce, who begins witli the Obligation 
of being the more ready to enter mto it*- 
. But mosc Men only are truly great, who place their 

Ambition 



the spectator 

Ambltioa father la acquWag to theaiselres the Coa 
MisMce of worthy Ba^rizes, thaa in the Prospect b 
Glory which attea& theoi, These exalted Spirits woufc 
^ f^ftiy the Authors of Events wfi^i 
swviceable to Manki^, thaa without being such, to have 
Ac publicfc Fame of it Where therefore ^ 

Merit IS robbed by Artifice or Detraction, It S S 

of Its Enemies 8 The inv 
potent Pams which are taken to sully it, or difiit«i> it- 
among a Crowd to the Injury of a sLgle 
^turally produce the contrary Effect,^ the Fh? Jif 

£y -th^fwli 

he ought neither to admire, wish W that 

thiW but what is exactly his Duty, it h not iif ih^P 
of Seasons, Persons or AceSfto f 

comfort a^fcouTlSt^'^^ 

which humane Nat^^‘an^l“ T^th^A ^ 

Acclamation, are dear to the Mind ofS^,' fern 1“®^' 
Still a mofe exauhitp^ hf>-UnrUi- ^ ^ *viaii, out it is 

Witt them m your own pm 

and uniforJi may be Is! ted^by IMe ^ 
Admirers and Follow Js, but wiU eveV t^lf / 
ence by Souls like it self Tti» d t Eever/' 

endure all the Se^om S fh/v of the Oak 

tte feturnmg Spt‘mg, ^restored with 
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No, 173. No. 173. 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, September 18, 

— Memove fera momtraf tuaeque I7l£* ' 

SaxiiicQS vultm, qmecunqm ea,- toUe'Meaimae, 

. -Ovid Met 

I N a late Papei* I mentioned the Project of an ingenious 
Author for the erecting of several Handicraft Prizes 
to be contended for by our British Artizans, and the 
Influence they might have towards the Improvement 
of our several Manufactures. I have since &at been 
very much surpriz'd by the following Advertisement 
which I find in the Post-Boy of the 11th Instant, and 
again repeated in the PosUBoy of the 15th, 

, October nest will be run for upon Coleshill.Heath 

in Warwickshire, a Plate of 6 Guineas value, 3 Heats, by any 
Horse, M»e or Gelding that hath not won above the Value of 5 1 , 

'a**/ 10 Stone weight, 
if 14 H^ds high, if above or under, to carry or be allowed weight 
for Inches, and to be entred Friday the 5th at the Swan in rot^cWii, 
before 6 in the Evening, Also a Plate of less Value to be 
run for by Asses, The same Day a Gold Ring to be 
Grinn’d for by Men, 

, 1^®®® Diversions, that is to be exhibited by 

the IQL Rac^Horses, may probably have its use j but 
the two last, in which the Asses and Men are concerned, 

It *“®,®ltog®*®f extraordinary and unaccountable, 

Why they should keep running Asses at Cdleshill, or 
how nwkin^ Mouths turns to account in Warwickshire, 
mo^ than m any other Parts of England, I cannot com,' 
prebend, I have looked over all the Olympick Games, 

sr aa Ass Race, or 

a Match at (ginning. However it be, I am informed 
that pyeral Asses are now kept in Body'-Cloaths, and 
sweated every Morning upon the Heath, and that all 
the Gountey Fellows within ten Miles of the Swan, 

|?inn an Hour or two in their Glasses every Mominc, 
m of^ to qiwlifie themselves for the 9 th of Octoher. 
ine rnze which is proposed to be grinn'd for, has 
i^ed ^h an Ambiticm among the Common People of 
^tegrinning one another, that many very discerning 
Persons are afraid it should spoil most of the Faces in 
“ ■ ' s the 
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the County,' ^ amd that a Warwickshire Man wlE be 
known by his Grfnn, as Roman CathoHcfcs imagine a 
Kentish Man Is by his Tail# The Gold Ring which is 
'made the Prize of Deformity, is fust the Reverse of the 
Golden Apple that was formerly made the Prize of 
Beauty, and should carry for its Posie the old Motto 
inverted# 

Detur tetriorl 

Of to accommodate it to the Capacity of the Combatants, 

The irighffall'st Grmmt 
Be the wmaer0 

Jb the mean while I would advise a Dutch Painter 
to be present at this great Controversie of Faces, in order 
to m^e a Cdlection of 
mat shall be there exhibited# 

I must not here omit an Account which I latelv 
•received of one of these Grinning Matches from a 
Omtiman, who upon reading the above/mentioned 
Advertisempt, entertained a Coffee-house with the 

^ of iVamu#., amidst 


t « VT # ''r™ UA i^amurf amidst 

Occasion, there 

ne grmnd for# The first Competitor &at entred the 
swarthy French Man, who accMeS- 


^ Look, and h.d &"es,"^;;STii^J 
good Success, He was placed upon a Table iTS 

Gr/oiiy hornhly a Ghastly Smile — 

^ drawn together on each side of his 
^ twenty Teeth at a Grinn, and put Se 

^un^ in some pain, least a Foreigner should carry away 
te Honour of die Days but upon a further Tryll SS 
bund he was nnttr ^ 
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fcy one who stood aeaf hitBf that the Fellow ^who No# 173^ 
Gtkmcd in his Face was a Jacobite, and beii^ unwMag 
that a Disaffected Person should win the Gold Kkgf and be 
looked upon as the best Grlnner in the Gountrfi he 
ordered me Oaths to be tendered him upon his quitting 
the Tablc^ which the Grinner rehisingf he was set aside as 
an unqualified Person# There were several other Grot#^ 
esque Figures that presented themselves, which it would 
be too tedious to describe# I must not however omit a 
Plowman who' lived in the further Part of tlic Country, 
and being very lucky in a Pair of long Lanthom/|aws, 
wrung h& Face into such an hideous Grimace that every 
Feature of,. it appeared under a different Distortion# The 
whole Company stood astonished at such a complicated 
Grinn, and were ready to assign the Prize to him, had it 
not been proved by one of his Antagonists that he had 
practised with Verjuice for some Days before, and bad a 
Crab found upon him at the very time of Grinning | umn 
winch the best Judges of Grinning declared it, as tneir 
Opinion, that he was not to be fooked upon as a fair 
Grinner, and therefore ordered him to be set aside as a 
Cheat 

. The Prize, it seems, fell at length upon a Cobler, Giles 
Gofgon by Name, who produced several new Grinns of 
hi^own Invention, having been used to cut Faces for many 
Years together over his Last At the very first Gr inn he 
cast every Human Feature out of his' Countcnancci at 
the second he became the Face of a Spout? at the third 
a_^ Babocm, at the fourth the Head of a Base^^Viol, and at 
the fifth a Pair of Nut/crackers# The whole Assembly 
wondered at his Accomplishments, and bestowed the Ring 
on him unanimously i but, what he esteemed more than 
all^the rest, a Country Wench whom he had wooed in 
v^n for above five Tears before, was so charmed with 
Grinns and the Applauses which he received on ah 
sides, that she Married him the Week .folio wing, -.and to 
this Day wears the Prize upon her Finger, the Cobler' 
havk^ made use of it as his Wedding Ring# 

This Paper might perhaps seem very impertinent If it 
grew '^serious in the Conclusion# I would nevertheless 
leave it to the 'Consideration of those who are the Patrons 
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of this monstfous Tfyal of Skill, whethei* oi* ao they ai?e 
aot guilty, in some measure, of an Afficont to their Species, 
in treating after this manner the Human Face Dlviae, 
and turning that part of us, which has so great an Image 
impressed upon it, into the Image of a Monkey! whether 
the raising such silly Competitions among the Ignorant, 
proposing Prizes for such useless Accomplishments, filling 
the common People's Heads with such Senseless Am.* 
fcitions, and inspiring them with such absurd Ideas of 
Superiority and Preheminence, has not in it something 
Immoral as well as Ridiculous. L 


No. 174, 
[STEELE,] 


Haec memini d victum ftustra contendere Thyrstn, — Yirg* 

T here is scarce any thing more common than 
Animosities between Parties that cannot gubcjct 
but by their Agreements This was well represented 
in the Sedition of the Members of the human Body in 
the old Roman Fable, It is often the Case of lesser 
confederate States against a superior Power, which are 
hardly held together though their Unanimity is necessary 
for their common Safety; And this is always the Case 
of the landed and trading Interest of Great Britain \ the 
Trader is fed by the Product of the Land, and the landH 
Man cannot be cloathed but by the Skill of the Trader? 
and yet those Interests are ever jarring, 

We had last Winter an Instance of this at our Club, 
in Sir Roger 0e Coverly and Sir Andrew Freeport, be,' 
tween whom there is generally a constant, though 
friendly, Opposition of Opinions, It happened that one 
of the Company, in ^an historical Discourse, was observe 
ing, that Carthaginian Faith was a proverbial Phrase 
to intimate Breach of Leagues, Sir Roger said it could 
-hardly be otherwises That the Carthaginians were the 
greate^ Traders in the Worlds and as Gain is the 
rad of such a People, they never pursue any others 
The Meam to it are never regarded f . they will, if it 
comes easily, get Money honestly! but if not, they will 
not scruple to attain it by Fraud or Cosenages And 

indeed 
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isicjced what is the whole Business ■ of the Tf ader*s ^ 174* 
Accompt^ but to ovef^rcach him who trusts to 
Memory? But were that not so* what, can thcfc^ Sf®f^Sepll9# 
and noble be expected from him whose Attcntioa kuiJ 
for ever fixed upon ballancing his Booksr and watch/ 
ing over his Expenccs? And at best, let Frugality and 
Parsimony be the Virtues of the Merchant, how much 
is his punctual Dealing below a Geatlemaa^s Charity to 
the Poor, or Hospitality among Ms Neighbours? ■ ' 

Captain Sentiy observed Sir A?»®rew very diligent 
in hearing Sir Eogsr, and had a Mind 'to turn the Dis/ 
course, by taking Notice in general from the highest 
to the lowest Parts of humane Society, there was a 
■secret, tho^ unfust Way among Men, of indulging the 
Seeds of Ill-^nature and Envy, by comparing' thdr own 
State of Life to that of another,, and grudging the 
Approach of their Neighbour to their own Happiness i 
and on the other Side, he who is the less at his Ease 
repines at the other who, he thinks, has unfustly the 
Advantage over him. Thus the civil and military List 
look upon each other with much IH/nature? the »Idicr 
repinesvat the Courtier^’s Power, and the . Courtier rallies 
the SoMier^s Honour? or, to come to lower Instances, 
the private Men in the Horse and Foot of an Army, 
the Carmen and Coachmen in the Gity/strccts, mutually 
look upon each other with Ill/willr when they are in 
Competition for Quarters or the Way in their respective 
Motions. 

It is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sir Ahd-wi 
Y ou may attempt to turn the Discourse, if you think fit, 
but I must however have a Word or' two with Sir 
Rooai who, I see, thinks he has paid me off, and been 
very severe upon the Merchant ■ I shall not, continued 
he, at this Time remind Sir Roger of the great and 
noble Monuments of Charity and publick Spirit which 
have been erected by Merchants since the Reformation, 
but at present content my self with what he allows us. 
Parsimony and Frugality. If it were consistent with the 
Quality of so antient a Baronet' as Sir Roger, to keep an 
Accompt or measure things by the 'most'- infallible Way, 
that of Numbers, he would prefer our Parsimony to his 

Hospitality 
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No. 174. Hospitality# If to drink so many Hogsheads Is to fee 
Wtdms^' hospitable, we do not contend for ' the Fame of that 
ScS. 19 Virtue i but it would ^ be worth while to consider? 
17 II' whether so many Artificers at work ten Days together 
' by my Appointment, or so many Peasants made merry 
on Sir Rooe's Charge, are the Men more obliged i I 
believe the Families of the Artificers will thank me, 
more than the Housholds of the Peasants shal Sir Roger# 
Sir Soger gives to his Men, but I place mine above the 
■ Necessity , or Obligation of my Bounty# ' I am, in very 
little Painfor the'^oman Proverb upon the' Carrfiag'/n/an 
' Traders I' the .Romans were their professed ' Enemies ^ I 
am only sorry no Carthaginian Histories have come 
to our Hands; we might have been taught perhaps by 
them some Proverbs against the Roman Generosity, in 
%htin^ for and bestowing other People's Goods. But 
since Sir Roger has taken Occasion from an old Proverb 
to be out of Humour with Merchants, it should be no 
Offence to offer one not quite so old in their Defence, 
When a Man happens to break in Holland, they say 
of him that be has not kept true Accompts, This 
Phrase, perhaps, among us would appear a soft or humor, 
ous way of speaking, but with that exact Nation it bears 
the highest Reproach! for a Man to be mistaken in the 
Calculation of his Expence, in his Ability to answer 
future Demands, or to be impertinently sanguine ia 
putting his Credit to too great Adventure, are all In. 
stancra of as much Infamy, as with gayer Nations to 
be failing in Courage or common Honesty. 

Ntmbers are so much the Measure of every thing 
mat is valuable, that^ it is not possible to demonstrate the 
SiKcess of any Action, or the Prudence of any Under, 
taking, without them. I say this in Answer to what 
Sir Rwer is pleased to say, That little that is truly no Mc 
^ expected from one who is ever poring on his 
Cash.book or ballancing his Accompts, When I have 
my Retiwns from Abroad, I can tell to a Shilling by the 
Help of Numbers the Profit or Loss by my Adventure) 
but I ot^ht also to be able to shew that I had Reason 
tw maki^ It, either from my own Experience or that 
01 omcif People, of a i^asoiaable Pfesumptlon that 

my ’ 
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my Returns win be suffidcat to aaswer my Expcacc No, !74, 
and Hazard ( and this is never to be done without the Wednes' 

Si^ of Numbers, For Instance, if I am to trade to ^^7' 

Turkey, I ought beforehand to Imow the Demand 
our Manufactures there as well as of their Silks in 
England, and the customary Prices that are given for 
both in each Country. I ought to have a dear Know,- 
ledge of these Matters before.'hand, that I may presume 
upon sufficient Returns to answer the Charge of the 
Cargo I have fitted out, the Freight and Assurance out 
and home, the Customs to the Queen, and the Interest 
of my own Money, and besides all Aese Expcnces a 

reasonable Profit to my self. Now what is there of 

Scandal m this Skill? 'W^hat has the h^erchant done 
that he should be so little in the good traces of Sir 
Roger ? he throws down no Man's Enclosures, and 
tramples upon no Man's Corn; he takes nothing from 
4e mdustrious Labourer; he pays the poor Man for 
his work) he communicates his Profit with Mankind; 

' ®f his Cargo and die Manufacture 

of his Returns, he furnishes Employment and Subsist/ 
ance to greater Numbers than the richest Nobleman; 
and even the Nobleman is obliged to him for finding 
out foreign Markets for the Produce of his Estate, and 
for making a great Addition to his Rents; and yet 'tis 
cwtain that none of all these Things could be done by 
hi^wi&out the Exercise of his Skill in Numbers, 

This is the Oeconomy of the Merchant, and the Con/ 
duct of the Gentleman must be the same, unless by 
^mi^ to ^ &e Steward, he resolves the Steward 
, Gentleman, The Gentleman no more than 
the Merchant IS able without the Help of Numbers to 
account for the Success of any Action, or the Prudence 
of any Adventure, If, for Instance, the Chace is his 
whole Adventure, his only Returns must be the Stag's 
o f P' ^ great Hall, and the Fox's Nose upon the 

Steljle Door, Without Doubt Sir Rogir knows the full 
Value ot these Returns ; and if before/hand he had com/ 

S ited the Charges of the Chace, a Gentleman of his 
iscretion would certainly have hang'd up all his Dogs, 
he would never have brought back so many fine Horses 

to 
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to the Kenael, he would never have gone so often like 
' a Blast over Fields of Corn. If such too had been the 
Conduct of all his Ancestors, he might truly have 
boasted at this Day that the Antiquity of his Family 
had never been sullied by a Trade; a Merchant had 
never been permitted with his whole Estate to purchase 
a Room for his Picture in the Gallery of the Covehlys, 
or to claim his Descent from the Maid of Honour, 
But 'lis very happy for Sir Roger that the Merchant 
paid so dear for lus Ambition, 'Tis the Misfortune of 
many other Gentlemen to turn out of the Seats of 
their Ancestors, to make Way for such new Masters 
as have been more exact in their Accompts than 
themselves; and certainly he deserves the Estate a 
great deal better who has got it by his Industry, tTian 
he who has lost it by his Negligence, T 

No, 175. 

[BUDGELL] Thursday, September 20, 

Proximus a teeth ignis defenditax aegi-e,—Ovid, Pew, Am, 

I SHALL this Day entertain my Readers with two or 
^ received from my Correspond,' 
ents! Ihe first discovers to me a Species of Females 
which have hitherto escaped my Notice, and is as follows, 

‘Mr, Spectator, 

Gentleman of a competent Fortune, and 
a sumc^t 1 aste of Learning, to spend five or six Hours 
every Day very agreeably among my Books. That I 
might ^^ve not^g to divert me from my Studies, and 
to avoid 4e Noises of Coaches and Chair/men, I have 
® narrow Street, not far from 
Whitehall but it is my Misfortune to be so posted, that 
dttectly opposite to those of a Jezebel, 
You are to know, Sir, that a Jezebel (so called by the 
<Iisplaymg her pernicious Charms 
at h» Window) appears constantly dress'd at her Sact. 
and has a thoi^d little Tricks and Fooleries to attract 
^Byes of all the idle you^ Fellows in the Neighbour,, 
hood, I have seen more than six Persons at once fr^ 

their 
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i thdf several Windows observing the Jezebel I am now No. 175. 
! complaining of. I at first looked on her my self with the 

I highest Contempt, could divert my self with her Airs « f ' 

I for half an Hour, and afterwards take up my Plutaecb ' 

; with great Tranquility of Mind; but was a little vexed 

J to find that in less than a Month she had considerably 

I stoln upon my Time, so that I resolved to look at her 

no more.^ But the Jezebel, who, as I suppose, might think 
i it a diminution to her Honour, to have the Number 
of her Gazers lessen'd, resolved not to part with me so, 
and begun to play so many new Tricks at her Window, 
that it was impossible for me to forbear observing her, 

I verily believe she put her self to the Expence of a 
: new Wax Baby on ^ purpose to plague me } she used to 

dandle and play with this Figure as impertinently as 
j if it had been a re^ Childs Sometimes she would let 
,! fall a Glove or a Pin.Cushion in the Street, and shut 
or open her Casement three or four times in a Minute, 

I When I had almost weaned my self from this, she came 

j in her Shift Sleeves, and dress'd at the Window. I tod 

I no way left but to let down my Curtains, which I 

I submitted to, though it considerably darkned my Room, 

I and was pleased to think that I had at last got tlie 

j better of her;^ but was surprized the next Morning to 

i hear her talking out of her Window quite cross the 

j Street, with another Woman that lodges over me i I 

; am since informed, that she made her a Visit, and got 

: acquainted with her, within three Hours after the Fall 

of my WindowX^urtains. 

Sir, I am plagued every Moment in the Day one 
i way or other in my own Chambers ! and the Jezebel 
a totisfaction to know, that, though I am not 

.. lOTking at her, I am list'nhig to her impertinent Dialogues 
that pass over my Head. I would immediately change 
I my Lodgings, but that I think it might look like a plain 

i Co^^ion that I am conquered ; and besides this, I am 

: told that most Quarters of the Town are infested with 

Cteatiites, If they are so, I am sure 'tis such an 
Abuse, as a Lover of Learning and Silence ought to 
1 take Notice o£ s 

' / am, Sir, Yours, £c,' 

I 
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I : 

1 ' 




Th " 7 ^ afraid, by some Lines in this Letter, that iny 

Seot*20 Student is touched with a Distemper which he 
iM ' seems to dream of, and is too far gone in it 

to receive Advice, However, I shall Animadvert in 
due time on the Abuse which he mentions, having 
my self obswed a Nest oi Jezebels near the Temple, 
who make it their Diversion to draw up the Eyes of 
young Templars, that at the same time they may see 
them stumble in an unlucky Gutter which runs under 
the Window, 

‘Mr, Spectator, 

I have lately read the Conclusion of your forty,* 
Kventh Speculation upon Butts with great Pleasure, and 
Mve ever smee been throughly perswaded that one of 
&ose Gentlemen is extreamly necessary to enliven 
Coawrsattc^ I had an Entertainment last Week upon 
the Water for a Lady to whom I make my Addresses, 
with several of our Friends of both Bezel To divert 
the Company in general, and to shew my Mistress in 
particular my Genius for Raillery, I took one of the 
most celebrated in Town along with me. It is 
with the utmost Shame and Confusion that I tn.fs t 
acquaint you with the Sequel of my Adventure* As 
sooji as we wete got into the Boat I played a Sentence 

mv‘m 1^1/“ W ^ "4 sm'art whTn 

my m Genius, who I verily beHeve inspired him 

ff T suggested to h£i such a 

Laughter on his side, I was 
dashed at so unexpected a Turn, which the Butt per. 

resolv^ not to let me recover my self and 
pursuing Ms \^ictory, rallied and tossed mTV a mo“1 
^CTciful and barbarous ma^er 'till we came to 
ri, ^ small Success while we were 

coming Home he renewed 
his formw good Fortune, and equal 
l/iycfsion to the whole Company^ In shoi»t SliV I 

^?Se’^SidT“ ^ hanied 

ja« bm fct a. Bm, aid 

; • w. «■ n,o to *0 door oSS, S 

Wishes 
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Wishes, so that I aai at once in danger of losing all No*!75. ‘I 

mj Pretensions to Wit, and my- Mistress into the ' 

Bargain. This, Sir, is a true Account of my present i®*' | 

TrouMcs, which you are the more oWiged to assist me * f 

in, as you were your self in a;. great measure the i 

Cause of them, hy recommending -to us an Instrument, 
and not instructing os at the same time how to play I 

upon it 

I have been thinking v/hether it might not be highly 
convenient, that all should wear an Inscription 

affixed to some Part of their Bodies* shewing on which 
side they are to be come at, and tliat if any of them 
arc Persons of unequal Tempers, there should be some ^ 

Method taken to u^orm the World at what Time it 
is safe to attack them, and when you had best let 
- them alone. / But submitting these Matters to your 
more serious Consideration, 

/ am/ Si^f Youf$0 W 

I have, indeed# seen and heard, of several young 
Gentlemen under the same Misfortune with my pres*^ 
ent. Correspondent The best Rule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like Calamities lor the future, is, 

‘tliroughly to consider not only Whether their Com^ 
pamom arc weak but Whether tbemselycB are Wits, 

The following Letter comes to me from Fxeiferv and 
gS credibly informed that what it contains is Matter ' 
of Fact, I shall give it my Reader as it was sent me. 

^Mr, Spectator ' Exefet, Sept Z 

You were pleased in a late Speculation to fake Notice 
of the Inconvenience we lie under in the Country, 
in not being able to keep Pace witib-the Fashion; but 
thcre^is another Misfortune which we are subject to, 
and is no less grievous than the. fo'rmer, which has 
Iwtherto escaped your Observation* I mean, the having * 

thin^ palmed upon us for London Fashions, which 
were never once heard of there, 

A Lady of ^ this Place had some time since a Box of 
me newest Ribbons sent down by the Coach 5 Whether 
It, was her own malidotis Invention, or the Wantonness 

of 
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No. 175. of a London Milliner, I am not able to infomi 
' Jlwfsday, you I butf ^ among the rest, there was one Chetry.-* 
Im coloured Ribbon, consisting of about half a dozen Yards, 
made-up in the Figure of a Small Head-dress. The 
foresaid Lady had the Assurance to affirm, amidst a 
Circle of Female Inquisitors, who were present at the 
opening of the Box, that this was the newest Fashion 
worn at Court Accordingly the next Sunday we had 
several Females, who came to Church with their 
Heads dress'd wholly in Ribbons, and looked like so 
mmj^ Victims ready to be Sacrificed. This is still a 
reigning Mode among us. At the same time we 
have a Sett of Gentlemen, who take the Liberty to 
appear in all publick Places without any Buttons to 
their Coats, which they supply with several little silver 
Hasps; tho' our freshest Advices from London make 
no mention of any such Fashion; and we are some.^ 
thing shy of affording Matter to the Button^makers for 
a second Petition. 

What I would humbly propose to the Publick is, that 
there may be a Society erected in London^ to consist 
of the most skilful Persons of both Sexes for the In^ 
spe^hn of Modes and Fashions \ and that hereafter 
no Person or Persons shall presume to appear singularly 
habited in any Part of the Country, without a Testi»^ 
monial from the foresaid Society that their Dress is 
answerable to the Mode at London. By this means, 
Sir, we shall know a little whereabout we are. 

If you could bring this Matter to bear, you would 
very much oblige great Numbers of your Country 
Friends, and among the rest, 

Your very Humble Servant^ 

^ Jack ModislV 

No. 176. 

[KTEBLE,] ^ 

September 2i 

Parrula, pumiMo, xapCrwv p.{a, fota meram sal— Luc. 

^*T^HERE in the following Letter Matters which I, 

raoflot be suTOosed to be acquakted 
with! therefore shaU not pretend to explak upon it tiU 

krther 



true Notion of, in a single Life j these are such as respect 
the married State; otherwise I cannot account for your 
having overlooked a very good sort of People, which 
are commonly called in Scorn the Hea^peckt You 
are to understand that I am one of those innocent 
Mortals, who suffer Derision under that Word, for being 
governed by the best of Wives- It would be worth 
■jrour Consideration to enter into the Nature of Affeo' 
ti<m it pif, and tell us, according to your Philosophy, 
why it IS ^at our Dears should do what they will with 
u^ shall be froward, ilhnatured, assuming, sometimes 
wm^ at others rail, then swoon away, then come to 
Life, have the Use of Speech to the greatest Fluency 
^aginable, and then sink away again, and all because 
they fear we„ do not love them enough; that is, the 
por things love us so heartily, that they cannot tbwlr 
It pssible we^ should be able to love them in so great 
a IJcgtcc, watch tnakes them take ou so# I saTf Stt* a 
me good/natiir^ Man, whom Rakes 'and Libertines call 
shall fall into all these different Moods with 
his dear Life, and at the same time see they are wholly 
put on I and yet not be hard4icarted enough to tell the 
dear good Creature that she is an Hypocrite# This 
sort of gTOd Man is very frequent in the populous and 
wealthy Citj eff London^ and is the true Jiesi^^pcckf 
Man I the kmd Creature cannot break through his Kind#^ 
nesses so far as to come to an Eseplanation with the 
tender ooul, and therefore goes on to. comfort her when 
notoiig ails her, to appease her when she is not angry# 
and to give her his Cash when he knows she does not 
he uneasie' for a" whole Month 
which IS computed fay hard^icarted .Men the Space of 
Time which a fmward Woman takes '.to come to her 
self if you have Courage to stand out#-. 

There 
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Thete afe indeed several other Species of the Hea>> 
pecM, and m my Opinion they are certainly the best 
Subjects ae Queen hasj and for that Reason I take it to 
be your Duty to keep us above Contempt 
1 do not know whether I make my self understood in 
me Represptation of an hen^ckt Life, but I gtiqlj take 
l^ve to give you an Account of my self, and my own 
Spouse, You are to know that I am reckoned no Fool 
^ve on several Occasions been tried whether I will 
take ill Usage, and yet the Event has been to my Ad- 
vantage j and ytt there is not such a Slave in Turkev 
^ I ^ to my Dear, She has a good Share of Wit, and 
is what you call a very pretty agreeable Woman, I 
l^'^'.and my Affection to her gives 
me ^ the Amaeto imaginable but that of Jealo^S 
My bc^ thus confident of her, I take, as m uch as I 


can judge of my H^rt, to be the ^aLm, tbT^Ztt 
ev« she does, tho' it be never so much against my 

fchf Manned 


that is an^ble. She will sometimes look at me wifli 
an assume Grandeur, and pretend to resent that I W 
not had Reject enough for her Opinion in such an 
j^tance m Company, I cannot but smile at the orettv 

V“,f she is teSiS 

a In a Word, our great Debate is which has thf 

uperiority in Pomt of Understanding, She is eternally 
Wng an Argument of Debate? to wh4 
indolently answer, Thou art mighty pretty Tn 
she amwers. All the World but ySi S' I W ,s 

we pretty, upon this there is no Patieocp, Z,iu 
^ an intemperate 

hke a pretty I^ot, ^ell, 4J hai I It 

T X by 3!iiy PfactlCCf 

tto. I « » Jh,e i« Po„e»i»’' rf S.y 

Money 



Money, for a Day and a half following dislike aHNo. !7i. 
she dislikes, and extol every thing she approves# I am Fridam 
so exquisitely fond of this Darling, that I seldom sec 
any of my Friends, am nneasic in all Companies till 
I see her again i and when I come home she is in the 
Dumps, bccawsc she says she's sure I came so soon 
only because I think her handsome# I dare not upon 
this Occasion laugh i but tho' I am one of the warmest 
Churchmen in tlie Kingdom I am forced to rail at the 
Times, because she is a violent Whig# Upn this we 
talk Politicks so long, that she is convinced I Mss her 
for her Wisdom# It is a common Practice with me to 
ask^ her some Question concerning - the Constitution, 
which she answers me in general out of HarhgtoB*s 
Oceana $ Then I commend her strange Memory, and 
her Arm is immediately locked in mine# While I keep 
her iti Temper she plam before me, sometimes 
dancing in the Midst of the Koom, sometimes striking 
an Air at her Spinet, ratymg her Posture and her 
Charms in such a Manner &at I am in continual 
Plpsurcj She wiE play the Fool if I allow her to be 
wise, but if she suspects I like her for her trifling she 
immediately grows grave# 

These are^ the Toils in which I am taken, and I carry 
off my Servitude as well as most Men? but my AppMca#* 
tion to you is in Behalf of the Heu^peckt in general, 
and I desire a Dissertation from you in Defence of us* 

You have, as I am informed, very good Authorities in 
our Favour, and hope you will not omit die Mention 
of the renowned Socrates, and his pMlosophicfc Resign 
nation to bis Wife Xaniippe« Tliis would be a very good 
Office to the World in general, for the Hen^peckt are 
powerful in their Quality and Numbers, not only in 
Cities but in Courts^ in the latter they are ever the 


uiis ixeepers woo cannoi qiiil 
their fair ones the' they see their approaching Rtiini 
the Lovm who dare not marry, tho* they know dicy 
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: N^176. shall never be happy without the Mistresses whom they 
cannot purchase on other Terms, ^ 
im will be a great Embellishment to your Discourse, 

: will be, that you may lind Instances of the Haughty, 

the Frohck, the Stubborn, who are each of 
them in secret dowmright Slaves to their Wives or 
Mshesses, I imst beg of you in the last Place to 
dwell upon this, That the Wise and Valiant in all Ages 
have been hea^-peckt-, and that the sturdy Tempers 
who iwt Slaves to Affection, owe that ExemMon 
^ to their teing enthraled by Ambition, Avarice, or some 
meaner Passion, I have ten thousand thousand things 

more^to say, but my Wife sees me Writing, and wffi, 

: - according ^to Custom, be consulted, if I do not seal this 
immediately, 

Youps, 

: . : : Nathaniel HenToost,' 

[ADDISON,] 


Saturday,' :Septeafcef ■ ' 

~A ^j2fjQ2 bonus f aut face dlgnus 

f ^cana, quakm Ceteris rult esse sacerdos, 

UJJa abena sshi credat mala f Juv, 

I treated of Gooife 
^^tur^ as n IS the effect of Constitution, I shdl 
now spe^ of It as it is a Moral Virtue, The Erst imv 
make a^Man eaaedn himself, and agreeable to otherl 
but implies no Merit in him that is possessed of it, A 
Man is no more to be praised upon this Account, fbag 
because he has a regular Pulse or a good Digestion, This 
Good^nature however in the ConstituEo J which Mr 
Dryden somewh^ cdls a M/IMness of Blood, 
admirable Ground^work for the other. In ordS therS 
fore to tr^y our feoA-nature, whether it arises from the 

OT ‘I'aSiS in the Animal 

^ISlo^ ifJnd fee Contentment of Mind 'which is 

«“p Vo-H wk Sfet 

First, Whether it acts with Steadiness and Unlottity 
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No»!77, whom# ia the Passage hereafter meationed, he has 
Saturday* scribed as his owa SeprescatatiTcs upon Earth. At the 
same time we should maaage our Charity with such 
Prudeacc and Caution, that we may not hurt our own 
Friends or Relations, whilst we are doing good to those 
who are Strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an Example 
than by a Rule. 

Eugenius is a Man of an Uniycrsal Good/nature, and 
Generous beyond the Extent of his Fortune, but withal 
so prudent in the Oeconomy of his Affairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is' made up by Good Management. 

. Eugemm has what the World calls Two hundred 
Pounds a Year ,* but never values himself above Mne^ 
score, as not thinking he has a right to the Tentiht 
Part, which he always appropriates to charitable Uses. 
To this Sum he frequently makes other voluntary 
Additions, insomuch that in a good Year, for such he 
accounts those in which he has been able to ^ make 
greater Bounties than ordinary, he has given above 
twice that Sum to the Sickly and Indi^nt Eugeaim 
prescribes^ to himself many particular Days of Fasting 
and Abstinence, in order to encrease his private Bank 
of Charity, and sets aside what would be the current 
Expcnces of those Times for the use of title Poor# He 
often goes a#*foot where his Business calls him, and at 
the End of his Walk has given a Shilling, which In his 


fallen m his way. I have known him, when he has 
been going to a Play, or an Opera, divert the Mony 
which was designed for that Purpose, upon an Object 
of Charity whom he has met with in the Street, and 
afterwards^ pass his Evening in a Coffee.«^house, or at a 
Fireside, with much greater Satisfaction to him/ 
sett ^ than he could have received fi*om the most ex/ 
qwsite Eatertamments of the Theatre, By these means 
he is genius without tmpovefishiug hioMelf, and 
enjws his Estate by making it the Property of others, 
.2“®**® a*"® few Men so cramped in their private 
Affiatfs, who may not be charitable after this maner, 

witl^t 
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■without aay Disadvantage to themselves, of Prejudice No, I77» 
to their Families, It is but sometimes sacrificing a Saturday, 
Diversion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning the 
usual Couise of our Expences into a better Channel*'^ 

This is, I think, not only the most pntdent and conr 
vcEuent, but the most meritorious Piece of Charity, 
which we can put in Practice, By this Method tve 
in some measure share the Necessities of the Poor 
at the same time that we relieve them, and make 
our selves not only their Patrons, but their Fellowr 
Sufferers, 

Sir Thomas Brown in the last Part of his Rel/gh 
Medici, in which he describes his Charity in several 
Heroic Instances, and with a noble Heat of Sentiments 
mentions that Verse in the Proverbs of Solomon, He 
that giveth to the Poor lendeth to the Lords 'There 
a more Rhetorick in that one Sentence,' says he, ' than 
in a Library of Sermons! and indeed if those Sentences 
were understood by the Reader, with the same Emphasis 
m they are delivered by the Author, we needed not 
those Volumes of Instructions, but might be honest bv 
an Epitome,' 

Passage in Scripture is indeed wonderfully per,* 
suaave, but I t^ &e same Thought is carried much 
tufther in the New Testament, where our Saviour tells 
us in a most pathetick manner that he shall here/ 

^ter regard the cloathing of the Naked, the feeding of 
Hungry, and the visiting of the Imprisoned; as 
winces done to himself, and reward them accordingly. 

Pursuant to those Passages in Holy Scripture, I have 
some where met with the Epitaph of a charitable Man 
whiA has very much pleased me, I cannot recollect 
ae Words, but ^e Sense of it is to this Purpose, What 
I spent i lost. What I possessed is left to others. What 
I gave away remains with me. 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in Sacred Writ, 

I «imot forbear making an Extract of several Passages 

Sreat De%ht in The 
hook of /o& It IS the Account which that Holy Man 
gives of fais Behaviour in the Days of his Prosperity, 
and if considered only as a human Composition, is a 

finer 
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No* 177# filler Picture of a charitable and good/aaturcd Man than 
Satw^ay, |s ^0 fce a^y oilier Anthor# 

Ob that I were as m months pastf as m the days 

when God preserved me; When bis candle shined 
upon my headf and when by Ms light I walked 
through darkness $ When the Almighty was yet with 

^ ■' ' " When I 


me I when my Children were about me; 
washed my steps with butter, and the rock poured 
out rivers of oyL 

When the ear heard me, then it blessed me/ and 
when the Eye saw me it gave witness to me. Became 
I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help Mm. The Messing of hfm 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the Widow^s heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame ^ I was a father to 
the poor, and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out. Did not I weep for him that was in trouble, 
was not my soul grieved for the poor / Let me be 
weighed in an even ballance, that God may know 
mine integrity. If I did despise the came of my 
mamservant or of my maid/servant when they com 
tended with me; What then shall I do when (hd 
riseth up! and when he vlsltetb what shall I answer 
Mm 1 Did not be that made me in the womb, make 
him f and did not one fashion us in the womb / // 
/ have witMheld the poor from their desire, or have 
caused the eyes of the widow to faili or have eaten 
my morsel my self alone, and^ the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof; If I have seen any perish for want 
of cloathing, or any poor without covering; If Ms 
lo^ns have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of my sheep ; If I have lift up my 
band against the fatherless when I saw my help in 
the gate; Then let mine arm fall from my shouldetf^ 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If / 
have rejoiced at- the Destruction of Mm that hated 
me, or lift up my self when evil found Mm. Neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 
to his soul The stranger did not lodge in the street; 
bul I opened my doors to the traveller, If my land 

cry 
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cry agaimt me, or that the furrows "likewise tfiereo/No. 177 
complam^ If I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
monyf or have caused the owners thereof to lose their 
life/ Let thistles grow Instead of wheat/ and cockle ^ 
imtead of barley^ L 

No, m 

[STEELE,] Mondayi September 24. 

■ Comis in nxorem — -- — ^ — Hor/ 

J CANNOT defef taking Notice of this Letter, 

, i' ^Mr* Spectator^ 

! I am fcut too good a Judge of your Paper of the I5th 
Instant, which is a : Master^^Piece ? I mean that, of Jealousie i 
But I think it unworthy of you to . speak of that Torture 
in, the Breast of a Man, and not to mention ako the 
Pan^s of it in the ^ Heart of a Woman, You have yery 
.1 ^ jtidiciotssiyv and with the greatest . Penetration imagine 
! able, considered it as Woman is the - Creature of whom 

, the Diffidence^ is raised? but not a Word ^ of a Man who 
- is so : unmerciful as to move Jealousie in Ms Wife, and 
, not care whether she is so or not ■ It Is possible you 
may not believe there are such Tyrants in the World i 
but alas I can^ tell you of a Man who is ever out of 
Humour in Ms WIfek Company,- and iie pleasantest 
; Man in the World every where else? the greatest 

‘ Sloven at Home when he appears to none but his 

; Family, and' most^ epc% well-dressed- in all other 

Places, Alas, Sir, is it of Course, that to deliver onck 
self wholly into a Mank Power without Possibility of 
Appeal to any ^ other Jurisdiction but to Ms own Re- 
flexion, IS so little an Obligation to a Gentleman that 
he can be offended^ and fall into a Rage, because my 
Heart swells Tears into my Eyes when i sec Mm in 
, a cloudy Mood? I pretend to no Succour, and hope for 
no Relief but 'from himself | and - yet he that has Sense 
and Justice in every thing else, , never reflects, that to 
come home oMy to sleep off an Intemperance, and 
; spend all the Time ^ he is there as if it were a Punish- 
ment, cannot but give the Anguish . of- -a jealous Mind, 



Na!7a 
Monday 
Sept# 24, 
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I had! It m my Thoughts, before I receired the Letter No- 176* 
of ^ this Lady, to comider this dreadful Passion in the 
Mind of a woman i and the Smart she seems to feci '' 

does not abate the Inclination I had to recommend to ' 1 1 

Husbands a more regular Behaviour, than to give the | 

most exquisite of Torments to those who love them, =' 

nay whose Torment would be abated if they did not 
love thcfflu 

It Is wonderful to observe how little - is made of this 
inexpressible^ Injury, and how easily Men get into an 
Habit of being least agreeable where they are most 
obliged to be so# But this Subject deserves a distinct 
Speculation, and I shall observe for a Day or two the ! 

Behaviour of two or three happy Pair I am acquainted ; 

. With, before I pretend to make a System of Conjugal ' 

Morality# I design in the first Place to go a few Miles 

out of Town, and there I know where to meet one '-i 

who practises all the Parts ^ of a fine Gendcmaa in , ■! 

the Duly of an Husband# When he was a Batchelor i 

much Business made him particularly negligent in i 

his Habit! but now there is no young Louver living 

so exact in the Care of his Person# One who aslecd 

why he^ was -so long washing his Mouth, and so i! 

delicate in’ the Choice and Wearing of his Linneaf 

was answered, Because there is a Woman of Merit 

obMgcd ' to receive me kindly, and I think it incumbent 

upon me to make her Inclination go along with her ' 

Duty#. 

' If a Man would give himself leave to think, he would 
not be so unreasonable as to expect Debauchery and 
Innocence could live^ in Commerce together i or hope 
that Flesh and Blood is capable of so strict an Allegiance, 
as that a fine Woman must go on to improve her self 
nil she is as good and Impassive as an Angd, only to 
pr^erve^ a Fidelity to a Brute and a Satyr# The Lady 
who desires^ me for her Sake to end one of my Papers 
wlih the following Letter, I am perswaded thinks such 
a Perseverance very impracticable# 

' ’ *MmbanJf 

Stay -more at Home# I know where you visited at 
< ' ' Seven 



|NoJ78. SeTea of Clock on Thursday Eveaiag- ^ The Coloael 
|'M<5tt<3ay, whom you charged me to sec ao more, is la Towm 

' T Martha Housewife/ 

No. 179. . 

[ADDISOR] 


Tuesday, September 25. 

Centisrhe seniomm agiiant expertia irugisf 
Celsi praetereant austera poemata Mhamoes^ 

Omne tuUt pumium qui miscuii tih dtslci ■ 

Lecfctem dekefando parlterquc monendo* — Her. 

I MAY cast my Readers under two general Diyisioas,: 

■ the Mercurial and the Saturnine* The ^ first are 
the gay part of my - Disciples, who require' Speculations' 
of Wit and Humour? the others are those of a more 
solemn and sober Turn, who find no Pleasure but in 
. Papers of '■ Morality and sound Sensei - the former ■ call 
every thing that is Serious Stupid. The latter look upon 
every thing as Impertinent that is Ludicrous. Were 
I always Grave one half of my Readers would fall off 
from met Were I always Merry I should lose the other# 
I make it therefore my endeavour to find out Entertain#' 
ments of both kinds, and by that means perhaps consult 
the good of both more than I should do, did I always 
write to the particular Taste of either. As they neither 
of them know what I proceed upon, the sprightly Reader^ 
who takes my Paper in order to be diverted, very 
often finds himself engaged unawares in a serious and 
profitable Course of thinking? as on the contrary the 
Thoughtful Man, who perhaps may hope to find some#' 
thing Solid, and full of deep Reflection, Is very often 
insensibly betrayed into a Fit of Mirth. In a word, 
the Reader sits down to my Entertainment wilhoot 
knowing his Bill of Fare, and has therefore at least the 
Pleasure of hoping there may be a Dish to Ms Palate. 

^ I must confess, were I left to my self, I should ralher 
aim at Instructing than Diverting? but if we will be use#' 
ful to the World, we must take It as we find it. Authors 
of professed Severity discourage the looser part of Maiv 
kind from having any thing to do with their Writings. 
A Man must have Virtue in him, before he will enter 
upon the Reading of a Seneca or an Epictetm* The 

very 
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- I very Title of a Moral Treatise has something in it No* 179. 

Austere and Shocking to the Careless -and Inconsidcratei 
'■ For this reason seYeral untMnMjsg Persons fall in 

■; my way, who would gke no attention to Lecttjres ' 

N delivered with a Religious Seriousness, or a Philosophic 
1 Gravity. They are insnared Into Sentiments of Wisdom 
! and Virtue when they do not think of it? and if hy that 
means they arrive only at such a degree of Considera^ 
lion as may dispose them to listen to more studied and 
elaborate Discourses, I shall not think my Speculations 
! mcless. I might likewise observe, that the Gloominess 
in which sometimes the Minds of the best Men are in#** 

,1 : ' voivcd, very ^ often stands in need of such little incite#^ 
ments to Mirth and Laughter# as are apt to disperse 
: Melancholy, and put our Faculties in good Humour. 

: To which some will add, that the British Climate, more 
,1 than any other, makes Entertainments of this nature in 
'! a manner necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend# It will 
at least excuse, the Variety of my Speculations. I would 
not willingly^ Laugh ^but m order to Instruct, or if I 
I sometimes fail in ^ this Point, when my Mirth ceases 
to ,be Instructive, it shall never cease to be Innocent 
I|^ A Scstmulous Conduct in this Particular has, pefha|», 

.[ more Merit in it than the generality of Readers imagine i 
dM they know how many Thoughts occur in a point of 
Humour, which a discreet Author in Modesty suppresses i 
I how many Streaks of Rallery present themselves, which 
could not fail to please the ordinary Taste of Mankind, 
but are stifled m their Birth by reason of some remote 
Tendency which they carry in them . to corrupt die 
Minds of those who read them? did they know how 
many glances of Ill-^nature are industriously avoided for 
fear of doing Injury to the Reputation of another, they 
would be apt to think kindly of those Writers who en««* 
deavour to make themselves diverting without being 
Immoral One may apply to these Authors that Passage 
m Wallerf . 

hse half the Praise they would hawt gotf 
Were if but &aowm what they discreetly Mot 

■ '.A«' 
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No; 179 . . As nothing is more easie than to he a Wit with all the 
Tutesdaj, afcove/mentionedl Liberties, It requires some Gealiss mi 
laTcntlon to appear such without them* 
uih I 1^^^^ lg , III regard to the 

Publlck, but With an Eye to my particular Correspondent 
who has sent me the ''following Letter^ which I have 
castrated In some places upon these Considerations* 


Having lately seen your Discourse upon a Match of 
Grinning I cannot forbear giving you an ^ account of a 
Whistling Match, which, with mmj others, I was en/ 
tcrtalned with about three Years since at the Sath The 
Prize was a Guinea, to be- conferred upon ■ the ■ ablest 
' Whistler, that is, on him who could Whistle clearest, 
and go through his Tune without Laughing, to which 
at the same time he was provoked by the Antick Postures 
of a Merry^AiidteWf who was to stand upon the Stage 
and play his Tricks In the Bye of the Performer# There 
were three Competitors for the Ring# The first was a 
Plow/man of a very promising Aspect? his’ Features 
were steady, and his Muscles composed in so infleacible a 
stupidity, that upon his first appearance every one gave 
the Guinea for lost The Pickled /Herring however 
found the way to shake him, for upon his whfotllng a 
Country Jlgg this unlucky Wagg danced to It with such 
a- variety of Distortions and Grimaces, that the Country 
Man could not forbear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his Whistle and lost the Prize# 

The next that mounted the Stage was an Under/ 
Citizen of the Bathf a Person remarkable among the 
Inferior People of that Place for his great Wisdom and 
his broad Band# He contracted his Mouth with much 
Gravity, and, that he might dispose his Mind to be 
more serious than ordinary, begun the Tune of the 
Children in the Wood, and went through part of It 
with good Success, when on a sudden the wit at Ms 
l^Ibow, who had^ appeared wonderfully grave and atten/ 
five for some time, gave him a touch upon the left 
Shoulder, and stared Mm In the Face with so bewitch/ 
a"Grlnn,",that the Whistler relaxed Ms Fibres into 
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a Mad of Simpcf # aad at length burst out into an open No* t7% 
Laughu The third who entered the Lists was a Foot/ ■ ft 

man^ who in defiance of the Merry^AsidreWf and |l 

"Ms Arts, whistled a Scotch Tune and -an IfaMm Sonata, " ' 

with $0 scticd a Countenance, that he bore away thc^ 

Prize,, to the great Admiration of some Hundreds of 
PersoDB, who, as well as my self, were present at this 
Tryal of Skill Now, Sir, I humbly conceive, whatever 
you have determined of the Grinners, the Whistlers 
ought to be encouraged, not oMy as their Art is 

f ractised without Distortion, but as it improves Country 
iusick, promotes Gravity, and teaches ordinary People 
to ^keep their Countenances, if they sec any thing 
ridiculous in their Betters? besides that it seems an.En^ 
tertainment very particularly adapted to the Satbf as il- 
ls usual for a Rider to Whistle to his Horse when he 
would n3iake his Waters pass. 

I amf 

Postcripf* 

After having dispatched tliese two important Points of 
Grinning^ and Whistling, I hope you wiE oblige the 
World ^ with some Reflections upon Yawning, as I have 
seen; it practised on a -Twelfth-Night, among other 
Chthtmas Gambols, at the House of a very worthy 
■C^ntlcman, who -always ^entertains his Tenants-'-at that 
time of Ac Year. They Yawn for'"a ' ChesMjre Cheese, 
and ^ begin about Mid-night, when Ae whole Company 
is disposed to be drowsie. He that ' Yawns widest, and 
;at;:''the: . same ' time so naturally as to ■ produce the most 
; Yawiig; among Ais;:' Spectator carries home the Cheese. 

If you handle this Sub|€ct as you ought,' I question not 
but your Paper will set half the -Kingdom a Yawning, 

I dare promise you it will never ■ make any Body 
fall asleep/ T 


Wednesday 
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No. 180, No 180. 
Wednes. [STEELE] 

Sept. 26, 


'Vcdnesdayf: September 26/ 
•DeMtant reges, phctmtifr 

T he followlag Letter has so much Weight and good 
Sease, that I camaot forbear iasertiiig it? tho^ it 
relates to m hardened Sinner? whom I have very little 
Hopes of reforming? viz* Lewis XIV# of France* 

* Mr Spectator? 

Amidst the Variety of Subjects of which you have 
treated? i could wish it had fallen in^your Way to ex^' 
pose the. Vanity of Conquests^ This Thought would 
naturally lead one to the French King? who has been 
generally esteemed the greatest Conquerour of our Age? 
till her - Majesty's Armies had torn from, him so many 
•of,, his Gountries? and deprived him of the Fruit of ; . all 
his former Victories^ For my own Part? if I were to 
draw his Picture? I should be for taking him no lower 
than to the Peace of Rcswickf just at the End of his 
Triunyhs? and before his Reverse of Fortune? and even 
then f should not forbear thinking his Ambition had 
been vain and unprofitable to himself and his People^ 
As for himself? it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by hk Conquests? if they have not rendered 
him Master of more Subjects? more Riches? or greater 
Power/ What I shall be able to offer upon these Heads? 
I resolve to submit to your Consideration 
To begin tlien with his Increase of Subjects/ From 
the Time he came of Age? and has been a Manager for 
himself? all the People he had acquired were such only 
as he had reduced by his Wars, and were left in his 
Pos^ssion by the Peace? he had conquered not above 
one Third Part of FlanderSf and consequently no more 
than one Third Part of the Inhabitants of that Province# 
About 100 Years ago the Houses in that Country 
were all numbered? and by a just Computation the In/ 
habitants of all sorts ‘coufd not then exceed 750000 
&uk/ And if any Man will consider the Desolation 
by almost perpetual Wars, the numerous Armies that 
'have lived almost ever since at Discretion upon ' the 

People 
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People, ,aad how , much of their Commerce has rcmoired No. fSO^ 
for more Security to other ^ Places, he win have little Wedniwi/ 
; ■ Reason to 'imagine that their Numbers have since 

creased? and therefore with' one Third Part of that 17 I/ 

I Province that Prince can have gained no .more than one 
Third Part of the Inhabitants, or 250000 new Subjects, 
even though it should he supposed they were all coiv 
tented to live still in: dieir native Country and transfer 
their Allegiance to a new Master. 

The Fertility of this Province, its convenient Situation 
for Trade and Commerce, its Capacity for furnishing 
■ Employment and Subsistence to gpat Numbers, and the 
vast Armies that have been maintained- here, make it 
credible that the ^remaining two Thirds ■ of Fhndci^ 
arc equal to all his other Conquests?- and consequently 
by all he cannot have gained more than 750000 new 
Subjects, Men, Women, and Chtldrcn, especiallf if a 
. ; Deduction shall be made of such as have retired from 

the Conqueror to live under their old Masters. 

It is Time now to set Ms Loss against his Profit, 
and to shew for the new Subjects he had acquired how 
many old^ ones he had lost in the Acquisition? I thmlr 
that in Ms Wars he has seldom brought less into the 
Field m aU Places than 200000 fighting Men, besides 
what have been left in Garrisons ?, • and I think the 
common Computation is, that of an Army, at Ac latter 
End of a Campaign, without Sieges or Battle, scarce four 
Fifths can be mustered of those that came into the Field 
at the Beginning of the Year. His Wars at several 
Times till the last Peace have held about 20 Years 1 and 
, if 40000 yearly lost, or a fifth Part of his Armies, arc 
to be multiply^ by 20 , he cannot have '.lost less than 
800000 of Ms old Subjects, all able-^bodyd Men, a 
greater Number than the new Subjects he had acquircA 
But this Loss is not all t Providence . seems to have 
equally divided the whole Mass of Mankind into different 
Sexes, that every Woman may have her Husband, and 
that both may equally contribute to the Continuance of the 
Species, It follows then that for all the Men' that have 
been lost as many Women must have lived single, and 
it were but Charity to believe they have-not done all the 

Service 
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No. !80^ Semce tliey were capable of domg in their Gcacratioa. 
In so long a Course of Years great Part of them must 

leot 26 ^ without 

!71V * Icavltig any Representatives behind. By this Account he 

must have lost not only '800000 Subjects, but double that 
Number, and all the- Increase tliat was reasonably to be 
expected from It 

last War there ws a Famine In Ms 
Kingdom which swept, away, two Millions of Ms People. 
This Is hardly credible ? ■ If the Loss was only of one Fifth 
it was very great But Ms no Wonder 
there should be Famine where so much of the People's 
Substance Is taken away for the King's use that they have 
not sufficient left to provide against Accldentei where so 
many of the Men arc taken from the Plough to serve the 
King In his Wars, and a great Part of the Tillage is left 
to the weaker Hands of so many Women and Children. 
Whatever was the Loss, it must undoubtedly be placed to 
the Account of his Ambition. 

And so must also the Destruction or Banishment of 3 
or 400000 of his reformed Subjects i he could have no 
'Other Reasons for valuing those Lives so very cheap, but 
only to recommend himself to the Bigotry of the Spanish 
Nation. 

^ How should there be Industry In a Country where all 
Property Is precarious? What Subject will sow Ms Land 
that his Prince may reap the whole Harvest I Parsimony 
and Frugality must be Strangers to such a People? for 
will any Man save to Day what he has Reason to fear 
win be taken from him To/morrow? And where Is the 
Encouragement for marrying? Will any Man fhinh of 
raising Children without any Assurance of Cloathing for 
their Backs, or so much as Food for their Bellies ? And 
thus by Ms fatal Ambition he must have lessened the 
Number of Ms Subjects, not only by Slaughter and 
Destruction, but by preventing their very Births, he has 
- done-as-much as was possible towards dcstroyli:^ Posterity 
it scllL 

Is ^ this then the great, the Invincible Lewis 1 This 
; ' the immortal Man, the tout puissantf or the Almighty, 
f:';!'/ Ms Flatterers have called Mm? Is this the Man that 
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is SO celebrated for Ms Coaq^ests ? For crcry Subject be No. laa 
bas acquired, has he not lost three that were Ms laherit/ 
aacet Arc aot Ms Troops fewer, aad tiiose aeither so 26 
well fed, or cloathed, or paid, as they were formerly pn 
he has now so much greater Cause to exert hfoiself I 
'And what can be the Reason of all this# but that his 
Revenue is a great deal less# his Subjects arc cither 
poorer# or not so many to be plundered by constant 
Taxes for his Use? 

It is well for him he had found out a way to steal a 
Kingdom I if he had gone on conquering as he did^ before# 
his Ruin had been long since finished. This brings to 
my Mind a Saying of King Pyrrhus^ after he had a 
second Time beat the Romans in a pitched Battel# and 
was complimented by his Generals, Yest says he# such 
another Victory and I am quite undone* And since I 
have mentioned Pyrrhus^ I will end with a very good 
though known Story of this ambitious Mad/maa i When 
he had shewn the utmost Fondness for his Expedition 
agaiii^t the RomanSf Cymas his chief Minfetcr asked him' 
what ■he proposed to nimself by this War? Why# says 
. PyrrhuSf to conquer the RomanSf and reduce all lifalyto 
my' Obedience# What then ? says Cymas* , To pass over 
into Sicily f says PyrrhuSf and tnen aU the Sicilians mmt 
ht out 'Subjects# And what does your Majesty intend 
next? Why truly# says the King# to conquer Cariham^ 
and make my self Master of all Africa* And what# Sir# 
says the Minister, is to be the End of all your Expedi^ 
tions? Why then, says the King# for the rest of our 
Lives well sit down to good Wine# How Sir# replyed 
Cyneasf to better than wc have now before us? Have 
we not already as much as we can drink? 

Riot and Excess are not the becoming Characters of 
Princes i but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had debauched like 
VitelMus they had been less hurtful to their People# 

Four bumble Serrantf 

T , Phii-ahtorjs#* 


Thursday 
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INo.18!. No, 181, 

} J [ADDISON]* Tlitirsday# Se|>temfeef 27 * 

! IJlf" * hctimis yitam damus^ i miserescimus wlfm— Vlrg* 

I AM more pleased with a Letter that is filled witli 
Touches of Nature than of Wit The following one 
I is of this kind* 

\ ^Slr, 

Among all the Distresses which happen in FamilicSf 
jj: I do not remember that you have touched upon the 

I i' Marriage of Children without the Consent of their Parents* 

I am one of these unfortunate Persons* I was about Fif^ 

; teen when I took the Liberty to chuse for my self, and 

' have ever since languished under the Displeasure of an, 

inexorable Father, who, though he sees me happy in the 
best of Husbands, and blessed with very fine Children, 

; • can never be prevailed upon to forgive me* He was so 

kind to me before this unhappy Accident, that indeed it 
makes my Breach of Duty, in some measure, inexcusable i 
j; and at the same time creates in me such a Tenderness 

towards him, that I love him above all things, and would 
die to be reconciled to him* I have thrown my self at his 
Feet, and besought him with Tears to pardon me, but he 
always pushes me away, and spurns me from him? I 
have written several Letters to him, but he will neither 
. open nor receive them* About two Years ago I sent my 
little Boy to him, dressed in a new Apparel, but the Child 
,1 ” returned to me crying, because he said his Grand^fathcr 
would not see him, and had ordered him to be put out of 
his House* My Mother is won over to my side, but darcis 
not mention me to my Father for fear of provoking biry>.. 

I About a Month ago he lay sick upon Ms Bed, and in great 

JDanger of his Life ? I was pierced to the Heart at the News, 
could not forbear going to enquire after his Health* 

’ My Mother took this Opportunity of speaking in my 

.1 behalf ? She told Mm with abundance of Tears that I was 

^me to see Mm, that I could not speak to her for weep^*' 
ing, and that I should certainly break my Heart if he 
refiised at that time to give me Ms Blessing, and be 
reconciled to me* He was so far from relenting towards 
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mtf that lie Wd her speak no more of 'me, uixless she had No. 18 !. 
a Mind to disturh him in his last Moments i for, Sir, you Ttesdirf , 
miist know that he has the Reputation of an honest and 
'religious Man, which makes my Misfortune so much 
.greater. God -he thanked he is since recovered, but Ms 
severe Usage has given me such a Blow that I shall soon 
sink under it, unless I may he relieved by any Impres»^ 
sions which the reading of this in your Paper may make 
upon him* 

I am^ &c/ 

Of all Hardnesses of Heart, there is none so inexcusable 
m that of Parents towards their Children. An obstinate, 
inflexible, unforgiving Temper, is odious upon all Occa*^ 
sions, but here it is unnatural. The Love, Tenderness 
and Compassion, which are apt to arise in us towards 
those who depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
World of Life is upheld. The Supreme Being, by the 
transcendent Excellency and Goodness of Ms Nature, 
extends’ Ms Mercy towards all Ms Works i and because 
his Creatores have not such a spontaneous Benevolence 
and Compassion towards those who are under lieir Care 
and Protection, he has implanted in ^them an Instinct, 
that supplies the Place of this inherent Goodness. I have 
illustrated this kind of Instinct in former Papers, and have 
shewn how it runs thro^ all the Species of Brute Creatures, 
as indeed the whole Animal Creation subsists by it. 

This Instinct in Man is more general and uncircum^ 
scribed than in Brutes, as being emerged by the Dictates 
of Reason and Duty. For if we consider our selves 
attentively, we shall find that we are not only encHned 
to Love those who descend from us, but that we bear a 
kind of irropjii natural Affection to every thing which 
relies ^upon us for its Good and Preservation. Depend/ 
ance IS a perpetoal Call upon Humanity, and a greater 
Incitement to Tenderness and Pity, than anv other 
Motive whatsoever. 

'Die Man therefore who, notwithstanding any Passion 
or Resentment, can overcome this powerful Instkcf, and 
extinwish natural Affection, debases Ms Mind even below 
Brutality, frustrates, as much as in hki lies, the great 
■ ' ^ Design 
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No. I6i Desiga of ProYideacef and strikes out of Ms Nature one of 
Tli0fs«ky, tite most Dmne Principles that is planted in it 

'Among innumerable Arguments which might be 

brought against such an unreasonable Proceedings I shall 
only insist on one. ^ We make it the Condition of our 
Forgiyeness that we 'forgive others. In our very Prayers 
.... we '.desire, no more than to., be ....treated.. ■, by. .this, ^kind of 
Eetaliatioa. The Case therefore before us seems to be 
what they call a Case in point i the relation between 
the Child and Father^ being what conics nearest to that 
between 'a Creature and its Creator. If the Fa&cr is in/ 
exorable to the Child who has offended, let the Offence 
be of never so high a Nature, how will he address him 
self to the Supreme Being, under the tender Appellation 
of a Father, and desire of him such a Forgiveness': as' he' 
himself refuses to grant? 

To this I might add many other Religious, as well as 
many Prudential Considerations t but if the last men/ 
tioned Motive does not prevail, I despair of succeeding by 
any other, and shall therefore conclude my Paper with ■ 
_ a very remarkable Story, which is recorded in an old 
Chronicle published' by Preher among the Writers of the 
German History. 

Egmhartf who was Secretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceeding Popular by his Behaviour in that Post 
His great Abilities gained him the Favour of Ms Master, 
and the Esteem of the whole Court Imma^ the Daughter 
of the Emperor, was so pleased with his Person and 
Conversation, that she fell in Love with Mm. As she 
was one of the ^eatest Beauties of the Age, Eghharf 
answered her with a more than equal Return of Passion. 
They stifled their Flames for some time, under Apprehen/ 
sion of the fatal Consequences that might ensue Egm^ 
iarf at length resolving to hazard all, rather than live 
deprived of one whom Ms Heart was so much set upon, 
conveyed himself one Night into the Princess's Apartment, 
and knocking gently at the Door, was admitted as a 
Ferson who had something to communicate to her from 
™ was with her in private most part of 
? but umn his preparing to go away about 
Br^ of Day, he observed that there had fallen a great 
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Snow duHQ^ his Stay with the Princess > This very much No, 181, 
perplexed him, lest the Prints of his Feet in the Snow Thursday, 
might make Discoveries to the King, who often used tc ^7, 
visit his Daughter in the Morning, He acquainted the 
Princess /mma with his Fears, who after some Consulta,' 
tions upon the Matter, prevailed upon him to let her carry 
him through the Snow upon her own Shoulders, It 
happened, that the Emperor not being able to sleep, was 
at that time up and walking in his Chamber, when upon 
looking through the "Window he perceived his Daughter 
tottering under her Burden, and carrying his first 
Minister across the Snow j which she had no sooner done, 
but she returned again with the utmost speed to her own 
Apartment. The Emperor was extremely troubled and 
asto^hed at this Accidents but resolved to speak notliing 
?! A ® proper Opportunity, In the mean tioM 
bgiobatt knowing that what he had done could not he 
long a Secret! determined to retire from Court, and in 
order to it begged the Emperor that he would be pleased 
to dism^ him, pretending a kind of Discontent at liis 
not having been rewarded for his long Services, The 
Em^or would not give a direct Answer to his Petition, 

TOt told him lie would think of it, and appointed a ccftaia 
Day when he would let him know his Pleasure, He 
then called together the most faithful of his Counsellors 
^d acquainting them with his Secretary's Crime, asked 
them their Advice m so delicate an Affair, They most 
of them gave their Opinion, that the Person could not be 
too severely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
Mastw,- Upon the whole Debate, the Emperor dc/ 
dared it was his Opinion, that Egiahart's Punishment 

Fai^y! and that therefore he thought it the most 
adviseable to wear out the Memory of the Fact, bv 
Marrying him to his Daughter, Accordingly EgiahaJt 

h1: 

SidL^Iy! ^ performed 

Friday 
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[STEELE#] Friday, Scptemhet 2d# 

Phs aloes gmm melMs 

A S all Parts of humane Life come under mj ObserT#*^ 
ation, my Reader must not make uncharitable In#^ 
ferences from my speaking knowingly of that sort of 
Crime which is at present treated of# He will, I hope, 
suppse I know it only from the Letters of Correspond^ 
ents, two of which you shall hare as follow# 

"'Mr# SpEcrATORi 

It is wonderful to me, that among the many Eaor#* 
mitics which you have treated of you have not mentioned 
that of Wenchingf and particularly the insnaring Partj I 
mean, that it is a thing very fit for your Pen to expose 
the Villany of the Practice of deluding Women# You are 
to know, Sir, that I my self am a Woman who have 
been one of the Unhappy that have fallen into this Mis#" 
fortune, and that by the Insinuation of a very worthless 
Fellow who served others in the same Manner both be/ 
fore my Ruin and since that Time# I had, as soon as 
the Rascal left me, so much Indignation and Resolution, 
as not to go upn the Town, as the Phrase is, but took 
to work for my Living in an obscure Place, out of the 
Knowledge of all with whom I was before acquainted 
It is &c ordinary Practice and Business of Life with 
« Sett of idle Fellows about this Town, to write Letters, 
send^ Messages, and form Appointments with Mttle raw 
.unthinking Girls, and leave them after Possession of 
th^ without any Mercy to Shame, Infamy, Poverty, 
and^ Disease# Were you to read the nauseous impertin/ 
encies wjbch are written on these Occasions, and to 
see ^0 silly Creatores sighing over them, it could not 
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spoke some Cmvate of mef I went out of the Shop, mi 
left his Mistress to put them up into a Band.'Box in order 
to be sent to him when his Man called. When I camp- 
into the Shop again I took Occasion to send her away, 
and found in the Bottom of the Box written these Words, 
Why would you ru^ a harmless Creature that loves 
youl then in the Lid, There Is no resisting Strephon* 
I searched a little further, and found in the Rim of the 
Box, ylf eleven of Clock at Night come in an Hackneys 
Cktach at the End of our Street This was enough to 
alarm me i I sent away the things, and took my Meakres 
accordingly, An Hour or two before the appointed Time 
I examined my young Lady, and found her Trunk stuffed 
with impertinent Letters, and an old Scrole of Parch/ 
ment in Latin, which her Lover had sent her as a 
fettlement of fifty Pounds a Yearj among other thingc 
best Lace I had iix my Shop to make 
him a Pment' for Cravats. I was very glad of this 
.. Jast, ,; Csrciimstaiice, because I could . very couscienciously 
swear against him that he had enticed my Servant 
away, a^was her Accomplice in robbing me, I pro/ 
cured a Warrant against him accordingly. Every thing 
was now prepared, and the tender Hour of Love ^ 
poaching, I who had acted for my self in my You&i 
me sanw senseless Part, knew how to manage accord/ 
ingl^ Therefore after having locked up my Maid, and 
not^ beaw so much unlike her in Height and Shape, 
^ in a huddled way not to pass for her, I delivered &c 
Bundle design^ to be earned off to hw Lover's Man, 
who came with the Signal to receive tliem. Thus I 

I saw his 

and the Constable with his Attendants seized my ex/ 
PKti^ Lover, I k^t my self unobserved 'till 1 saw 
me Crowd st^ciently encreased, and then appeared to 
declare the (^ods to he mmej and had the Satisfaction 

^th^thi“LtS“ W°^ Mode put into the Round/house 
wth the stolen Wares by him, to he produced in Evi/ 

deffl» against the ne^ Morning, This Matter is notori/ 
ously known to be Fact, and I have been contented to 
save my Prentice, and take a Year's Rent of this mortified 

Lover 


Ho. m2. 

Ftlduff ' 
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Lover not to appear further . m the Matter^ TMs was 
some Penance? but, Sir, is this enough for a ViHany of 
much more pernicious Consequence than the Trifles for 
which he was to have been indicted? Should not you, 
and all Men of any Parts or Honour, put things upon 
so right a Foot, as that such a Rascal should not laugh 
at the Imputation of what he was really guilty, and 
dread being accused of that for which he was arrested? 

In a Word, Sir, it is in the Power of you, and such 
as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob a poor 
Creature of her Honour as her Cloaths. I leave this 
to - your Consideration, only take Leave (which I can^ 
not do without sighing) to remark to you, that if this 
had been the Sense of Mankind thirty Years ago, I 
should have avoided a Life spent in Poverty and Shame. 
I aWf Sitf 

^our most humble Servantf 

Alice Threadneedle/ 

Spectator, Round-house^ Sept 9. 

I am a Man of Pleasure about Town, but by the 
Stupidity of a dull Rogue of a Justice of Peace and an 
insolent Constable, upon the Oath of an old Harridan^ 
am imprisoned here ^ for Theft when I designed only 
Fornication. The Midnight Magistrate as he conveyed 
me along had you in his Mouth, and said this would 
make a pure Story for the Spectator. I hope, Sir, you 
won^t pretend to wit, and take the Part of dull Rogues 
of Business. The World is so altered of late Years, 
that there was not a Man who would knock down a 
Watchman in my Behalf," but I was carried off with as 
much Triumph as if I had been a Pick/pocket At this 
Rate there is an^End of all the Wit and Humour in the 
, World. ^The Time was when all the honest Whore/ 
masters in the Neighbourhood, would have rose against 
the Cuckolds to my Rescue. If Fornication is to be 
scandalous, half the fine Things that have been writ 
by most of the Wits of the last Age may be burnt by 
the common Hangman. Harkec, Spec, do not be queer ? 
after having done some things pretty well, donh begin 

to 
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, Jo,. write ’at that „ Rate tliat'.ao Gentlemaa can read thee# PI 0 * 162, 
Be tme to Low? ^ and burn your Seneca. You do not 
expect me to write my Name from hencci but I am 

Ycut unknown humblcf 6.c/ 

Na !83. 

[ADDISON#] Saturday, September 29 # 

' , "ISfiev \[/€iiS6a woXXd Xiy€w IrviiOKrtv opoia, ■ 

, ' S\ eSr €0eX«|i.€V, dXi|0ea .|J.^30T^■cra(^0aw ' 

F ables were ^ the first Pieces of Wit that made thclf 
Appearance in the World# and have been still highly 
valued, not only in times of the greatest Simplicity, but 
among the most polite Ages of Mankind# Jothram^ 

Fable^ of the Trees ^ is the oldest that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have been made since that time# 
iVafiian's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb is like^ 
wise more Ancient than any that is extant, besides the 
abovci-^mentioned, and had so good an effect as to convey 
Instruction to the Ear of a King without offending if, 
and to bring the Man after God's own Heart to a right 
Sense of his Guilt and his Duty# We find /Bsop m 
the niost distant Ages ■ 0 Greece? and if we look into 
the very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of komCi 
we sec a Mutiny among the Common People appeased 
by a Fablc' of the Belly and the Limbs, which was ia^ 
deed very proper to gain the Attention of an incensed 
Rabble, at a time when perhaps they would have tom 
to Pieces^ any Man who had preached tlie ■ s.ame Doctrine 
to tiiem in an open and direct manner# As Fables took 
their^ Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they never 
flourished more than when Learning was at its greatest 
Height# To Justifie this Assertion, I shall put my 'Reader 
in mind of Horace, the greatest' Wit ^and Crltkk in the 
Augustan Agci and of Boikau, the most correct Poet 
among the Moderns s Not to mention la Fontame, who 
by this way of Writing is come more into Vogue than 
any other Autlior of our times# 

The Fables I have here mentioned .arc raked altogetlier 
upon Brutes and Vegetables, with' some of our own 
Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath so 
required# But besides this Itind of Fable- there is another 
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No^iBX 'Jn ,wlwcli the Actors are Passloiis, Virtties, Vkes^ mi 
Satmpjf other imagiaary Persons of the like Nature* Some of the 
29, , Criticks will have it that the Iliad and Odissey of 

' ' Homer are Fafcles of this nature? and^that the several 
Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing else but the 
Affections of the Mind in a' visible Shape and Character# 
Thus they tell us, .that AcMlleSf in the first Iliad? repre*^ 
sents Anger, or the Irascible part of Human Nature# 
That upon drawing- his Sword against his Superior in a 
full Assembly, Pallas is only another Name for Reason? 

and advises him upon that occasion? and at 
her first Appearance touches him upon the Head? ttot 
part of the Man being looked upon as the Seat of Reason# 
And thus of the rest of the Poem# As for the Odissey, I 
think it is plain that Horace considered it as one of these 
Allegorical Fables, by the Moral which he has given us 
of several Parts of it The greatest Italian ^ts have 


Greece by vertue of this Fable? which procured him a 
kind Reception in all the Market Towns, where he never 
Med telling it as soon as he had gathered an Audience 
about him# 

After this short Preface, which I have made up of such 
Materials as my Memory does at present suggest to me, 
before I present my Reader with a Fable of this kind, 
which I design as the Entertainment of the present Paper, 
I :^ust in a few Words open the occasion of it# 

. to the Account which Plato gives us of the Convers/ 
aljon and Behaviour of Socrates the Morning he was to 
Die?, he tells the following Chcumstance# 

When 
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I ; ' Wlicii Socrates hk Fetter s were knocked oi (as was No. IBS. 

usual to be done oa the Day tliat the Condemn^ Person 
was to^ be executed) bemg seated in the midst of Ms 
Disciples, and laying one of his Legs oret the other, in a 
; very unconcerned Posture, he began to rub it where it 
" had been galled by the Iron i and whether it was to shew 
the Indiiferencc with which he entertained the Thoughts 
of his approaching Death, ^ or after his usual manner, to 
take every occasion of Philosophizing upon some useful 
‘ Subject, he observed the Pleasure of that Sensation which 
now arose in those very Parts of his Leg, that just before 
had been so much pained by the Fetter. Upon this he 
■j reflected on the Nature of Pleasure and Pain in ^neral, 

'i and how constantly they succeed one another. To this 

I he added, that if a Man of a good Genius for a Fable were 

to represent the Nature of Pleasure and Pain in that way 
of Writing, he would probably join them together after 
such a manner, that it would be impossible for the one 
to come into any Place, ‘without being foiowed by the 
other*,' 

j- It is possible, that if Plata had thought it proper at such ‘ 

!'■ a time to describe Socrates launching out into a Discourse' 
i" ' which was not of a Piece with the lusincss of the Day, ' 

1,!'^ ‘ he would have enlarged upon this Hint, and have drawn 
;i; ' it out' into some beautiful Allegory or Table. But since 

" . he has^not done it, I shall attempt to write one my self in 
'J:, ’ the Spirit of that Divine Author. 

j. ... 

, There were two Families which from the begmrtmg 
of the World were as opposite to each other as Light 
j anrf Darkoessn The one of them lived in Heavenf and 

,i tie other in Hell The youngest Descendant of the 

■ first Family was Pleasure^ who was the Daughter of 
i Happiness, who was the Child of Virtue, who was the 
Offspring of ^ the Gods$ These, as I said before, had 
j their Habitation in Heaven. The' youngest of the 
j opposite Family was Fain, who was the Son of Misery, 
who was the Child of Vice, who was the Offspring of 
\ the Furies, The Habitation of this Race of Beings was 
in Hell 

The -middle Station of Nature between these two 

opposite 
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opposite Extreams was the Earth, which was inhabited 
by Creatures of a middle Kind, neither so Virtuous as 
r Viciat^ as the other, but partakmir 

,0 the good and bad OmMties of these two opposite 
families. Jupiter considering that this Species, com- 
mo^Y called Man, was too virtuous to be miserable, 
andjoo^vtaous to be^happyi that he might make a 
Djstmction between the Good and the Bad, ordered 


the two youngest of the above-mentioned Families, 
Pleasure who was the Daughter of Happiness, and 
Pam who was the Son of Misery, to meet one another 


upon this part of Nature which lay in the half way 
between them, living promised to settle it upon them 
^tj^ provided they could agree upon the DivMon of% 
of ^uare Mankind between them. 

Pleasure a^ Pain were no sooner met in their new 
Habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this 
pMnt, that Pleasure should take Possession of the 
V^uous, and Pam of the Vicious part of that Species 
which was given up to them. But upon examiidns to 
w6ic6 of them any Individual they met with belonged, 
they found each of them had a Right to him . 
contrary to what they had seen & their\ld phces ff 

W « # aor aajr Person so Virtuous who 

had not m him some Evil The Truth nf U u # 1 , 

^ner^y found up^ Search, that in the most vicious 

Man Pleasure might lay a claim to an huSredS parf 
and that in the most virtuous Man Pain might come in 
or at lea^ two thirds. This they saw would occasion 
endless Disputes between them, unless they toX 

Lizf ietweeu them, and at length 

” j meaas it is that we find PleasuL 

-itbdfmSl 7hX^V^^'T\ aurf that they 

the 
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the IntentioM of Jupitef io sending them among 
Mankinds To remedy therefore this Inconreniencei 
it was stipulated between them by Articlcf and coji/ 
firmed by the consent 'of each Family that mfwifh>' 
standing they here possessed the Species indifferently i 
upon the Death of every single Person^ if he was found 
to have in Mm a certain Proportion of Evilf he should 
be dispatched into the infernal Megiom by a Passport 
from PaiBf there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the 
Furies, Or on the contrary, if he bad in Mm a certain 
Proportion of Good, he should be dispatched into 
Heaven by a Passport from Pleasure, there to dwell 
with Happiness, Virtue and the Gods, L 


No. 113, 

Satiii*3aTf 
$c|t. 2 % 


No, 184. 
[ADDISON.] 


Monday, October I# 


— . — -Ojpere in hngo fas esi oBrepere Hor. 

¥ ¥7HBN a Man has discovered a new Vein of 

V f Humoufi it often carries him much further than 
he expected from it My Correspondents take the Hint 
I give them, and pursue it into Speculations which I 
never thought of at my first starting it This has been ^ 
the Fate of my Paper on the Match of Grinning, which 
has^ already produced a second Papr on parallel Subfects, 
and brought me ^ the following Letter by the last Post 
I -shall’ not premise any thing to it fortiber than that it 
is built on Matter of Fact, and is as follows. 

^Sir, 

You hme^ already obliged the World with a Discourse 
upon Grinning and have since proceeded to Whistling 
from whence you arc at length come to Yawningi from 
this I think you may make a very natural Transition 
to Sleeping. I therefore recommend to you for the 
Subject of a Paper the following Advertisement, which 
about two Months ago was given into every Body^s 
Hands, and may be seen with some Additions in the 
Daily Courant of August the Ninth. 

Nicholas Hart, who slept last Year in Sf, Barlholomcw^s 

HaspifaJ 
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Hospitalf mtends to sleep this Year at the Cock amd 

Bottle in Little Britain. 

^ HaTing since enquired into the Matter, of Fact^ I find 
that the above/mentioned Nicholas Hart is every Year 
seized with a periodical , Fit of Sleeping, which begins 
upon the Fifth of August, and ends on the Eleventh ,of 
the same Monthr That 
On the First of that Month he grew dullf 
On the Second appeared drowsyi , ' ' 

On the Third fell a yawning ^ 

On the Fourth began to nod? 

On the Fifth dropped asleep? 

On the Sixth was heard to snore? 

On the Seventh turned himself in his Bed? 

On the Eighth recovered his former Posture? 

On the Ninth fell a stretching ? 

On the Tenth about Midnight awaked? 
i-:;- in the Morning called for a little 
Small^Beer. 

This Account I have extracted out of the Journal of 
this sleeping Worthy, as it has been faithfully kept by a 
Gentleman of Lmcolds**Inn who has undertaken to be 
i-iis;"Hisfo^ i have sent it to you, not only, as ft ■ 

■::bepfcsbhts: the- Actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it seems 
a very natural Picture of the Life of many an honest 
English Gentleman, whose ' whole History very often 
consists of Yawning, Nodding, Stretching, Turning# 
Sleeping, Drisaking, and the Tike extraordinary Par/ 
ticulars. I do not question, Sir, that if you pleased 
you could put out an Advertisement not unlike the 
above-mentioned of several Men of Figure, ^at Mr. 
John such a one, Gentleman, or Thomas such a one, 
Esquire, who slept in the Country last Summer, intends 
to sleep in Town this Winter, The worst of it is, 
that the drowsie Part of our Species k chiefly made 

S of very honest Gentlemen, who live quietly amoc^ 
Neighbours without ever disturbing the pubim 
Peace ? They are. Drones without Stings. I could heartily 
wish that several turbulent, restless, ambitious Spirits 
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,aad catcf themselves mto -Nlcbohs HarfB Fratefaity* |Sfo4B4. ■ 
'Could oae but lay asleep a few busie Heads which I Monday, 
could name^ from the first of November aext to 
first of May eiisuiagi I question aot-but it would very 
much redouad to the Ouiet of particular Persons as well 
as to the Benefit of the PubHcL 
But to return to Nicholas Marti believe# Sir# you 
will thmi it a very extraordinary Circumstance for a 
Man to gain his Livelihood by Sleeping# and that Rest 
should procure a Man Sustenance as well as Industry^ 
yet so it is that Nicholas got last Year enough to support 
himself for a Twelvemonth- I am likewise informed 
that he has this Year had a very comfortable Nap- 
The Poets value themselves very much for sleeping 
on Paraassus, but I never heard they got a Groat by it s 
On the 'Contrary, our Friend Nicholas gets more fay 
sleeping than he could fay working# and may be more 
^ properly said, than ever Homer was, to have had Golden 
Dreams; Jurenal indeed mentions a drowsie Husband 
who raised an Estate by Snoring, but then he Is re^ 

g resented to have slept what the Common People cal a 
og's: Slcepi or if his Sleep, was real, his wife was 
awake and about her Business- Your Pen, which loves 
to moralize upon all^ Subjects, may raise somcilng 
methinks on this Circumstance also, and point out 
to us those Sets of Men, who instead of growing rich 
by an honest Industry, recommend themselves to the 
Favours^ of the Great, fay making themselves agreeable 
Companions in the Participations of Luxury and 
Pleasure- .. 

I must further acquaint you, Sir, that one of the 
most eminent Pens in Grub-street is now employed 
in Writing the Dream of this miraculous Sleeper, which 
I hear will be of a more than ordinary Length, as it 
must contain all^ the Particulars that are supposed to 
have passed in his Imagination during so long a Sleep- 
He is said to have gone already through three Days and 
three Nights of it, and to have comprised in them the 
most remarkable Passages of the four first Empires of 
the World- If he can keep free from Partyi^Strokcs 
ids; Work may be of use? but this I much doubt, 

having 
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No# SB4. haviisg been informed by one of his Friends and 
Monday! Confidents tliat be has spoken some things of Mmrod 
October Is Freedom# 

^ ‘ L Jam evet^ Sm &c/ 



No# 185# 
[ADDISON#] 


Tuesday! October 2# 

Tantaesie ammk eoekstlbm itae f—Vitg* ' -■ 


^^T^HERE is nothing in which Men moi«e deceive 

JL themselves than in what the World calls Zeal# 

. There are so many Passions - which ■■ hide themselves . 

■ under it, and so many . Mischiefs arising from it, 

■ some have gone so far as to say it would have been. 
...for the ■■ Benefit of Mankind if it had never' been' 

reckoned in tlie Catalogue of Virtues# It is certain 

■ where it' is' once Laudable and Prudential it- is an.' 
hundred times Criminal and Erroneous# nor can it 
be otherwise if we consider that it operates with equal 
Violence in all Religions, however opposite they may 
be to one another, and in all the Subdivisions of each 
Religion in particular# 

we are told by some of the Jewish RabhmSf that 
the first Murder was occasioned by a Religious Con^ 
troversiej and if we had the whole History of Zeal 
j&fom the Days of Cain to our own Times, we should 
see it filled with so many Scenes of Slaughter and 
Bloodshed, as would make a wise Man very careful 
how he suffers himself to be actuated by such a 
Principle, when it only regards Matters of Opinion 
and Speculation# 

I would have every Zealous Man examine his Heart 
throughly, and, I believe, he will often find that 
what he calls a Zeal for his Religion is cither Pride, 
Interest, or Ilhnature# A Man who differs from 
another in Opinion sets himself above him in his 
' own Judgment, and in several Particulars pretends to 
be the wiser Person# This is a great Provocation to 
the Proud Man, and gives a very keen Edge to what 
he calls his Zeal# And that this is the Case very 
often, we may observe from the Behaviour of some 
of the most Zealous for Orthodoxy, who have often 
’ \ great 
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great Friendships and ^ Intimacies with Titlons No* IBS* 
.moral Men, ' provided they do but a^ee with them 
k the same Scheme of Beliefc The Reason 
Because the vitious Believer gives the Precedency to 
tlie virttious Man, and allows the good ^ Christian to 
b.e the worthier Person, at the same time that he 
cannot come up to his Perfections* This we find 
exemplified in that trite Passage which we see quoted 
in almost every System of Ethics, tho* upon another 
■^Gccasion*. 

Video meliora prohoque, 

Deterlota sequot * — Ov. 

Gn the contrary, it is certain if our Zeal were true 
and genuine, we should be much more angry with 
a- Sinner than' a Herctick, since there are several 
Cases, which may excuse the latter before his great 
Judge, but none which can excuse the former* 

likewise a great Inflamer, and sets a 
Man’ on Persecution under the Colour of Zeal* For 
this Reason we find none are so forward to promote 
the true Worship by Fire and Sword, as those who 
find their present account in it But I shall extend 
the Word Interest to a larger Meaning dban what 
is generally given it, as it relates to our Spiritual 
Safety^ and. Welfare,^ as well as to our Temporal A 
Man is glad to gain Numbers on his side, as they 
serve to strengthen him in his private Opinions* 

Every^ Proselyte is^ like a new Argument for the 
Establishment ^of his Faitlx. It makes him believe 
that his Principles carry Conviction with them, and 
are the more likely to be true, when he finds tlity 
are coisformable to the Season of others, as well as 
to his own* And that this Temper of Mind deludes 
a Man very often into an Opinion of his Zeal, may 
appear from^ the common Behaviour of the Atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his Opinions with as 
much heat as those who believe they do it only out 
of a Passion for God% Glory* 

IlPnature is another dreadful Imitator of ZcaL 
Many a good Man may have a Natural Rancour 

and 
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No# 165# and Malice m his which has bce» la some 

measufe quelled aad subdued bj Keligioaj but if it 
wobei* aay Preteace of bjpeaMag outf which docs 

aot seem to him iacoasisteat with the Duties of a 
Christiaa, it throws ojEf aE Kestraiatr aad rages in 
its full Fury# Zeal is therefore a great Ease to a 
malicious Man, by making him believe he does God 
Service, whilst he is gratifying the bent of a per/' 
verse revengeful Temper# For tliis Reason we find 
that most of the Massacres and Devastations which 
have ^ been in the World, have taken their Rise from 
a furious pretended Zeal. 

I love to see a Man zealous in a good Matter, and 
especially when his ^ Zeal ^ shews it self for advancing 
Morality, and promoting the Happiness of Mankind s But 
when I find the Instruments he works with are lacks 


and Gibbets, GaUies and Dungeons when he Imprisons 
Men^s Persons, Confiscates their Estates, Ruins thefr 


Families, and Burns the Body to save the Soul, I cannot 
stick to pronounce of such a one, that (whatever he 
may &ink of his Faith and Religion) his Faith is vain, 
and his Religion unprofitable# 

After having treated of these false Zealots in Rellgioa, 

I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous Species of 
Men, who one would not think had any Existence in 
Nature, were they not to be met with In ordinary 
Conversation, I mean the Zealots in Atheism# One 
would fancy that these Men, tho^ they fall short, in 
every other respect, of those who make a Profession 
of Religion, would at least out#^hine them in this 
Particular, and be exempt from that single Fault which 
seems to grow out of the Imprudent Fervours of 
Religion f but so it is, that Infidelity is propagated with 
as much Fierceness and Contention, Wrath and In/ 
^n^on, as if the Safety of Mankind depended upon 
it ' There is something so ridiculous and perverse in 
this kmd of Zealots, that one does not know how to 
set &em out in their proper Colours# They are a sort 
OT Gamestm who are eternally upon the Fret, though 
they pw f« nothing. They are perpetually ^ 

their Fnenda to come over to them, though at (he 
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same time they allow that neither of them shall get No, 185, 
any thing by the Bargain. In short, the Zeal of Tuesday, 
spreading Atheism is, if possible, more absurd than 
Atheism it seE ^ 

Since I lia¥e mentioned this unaccotmtafelc Zeal 
which appears in Atheists and Infidels, i must ftifther 
observe that tliey are likewise in a -most particylar 
naanaer possessed with the Spirit of ' Bigottry, They 
are wedded to Opitdom Ml of Contradiction and Im/ 
possibility,^ and at the same time look upon the smallest 
Difficulty^ in an Article of Faith as a sufficient Reason 
for re|ecting it Notions that' fall - in with the common 
■ Reasons of Mankind, that are conformable to the Sense 
.of all. Ages,, and all Nations, not .to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happiness of Societies, or 
of ^^particular Persons, are exploded as Errors and Ptt^ 

Judices f ,, .and Schemes erected in their stead that arc 
altogether Monstrous and Irrational, and require the 
most extravagant Credulity to embrace Acm, I would 
fain ask one of these^ bigotted Infidels, supposing all the 
great Points of Atheism, as the casual or eternal For^ 
mtion of the World, the Materiality of a thinMng 
Substance, the Mortality of the Soul, the fortuitous 
Organization of the Body, the Motions and Gravitation 
of Matter, with the like Particulars,' were laid together 
^ tod ^formed ■ in a kind of Creed, ■ according to the 
■’Opinions of the most celebrated ' Athekts, I say, sup^ 
posing such a Creed as this were formed and im^ 
posed upon any ^ one People in the ^ World, whether It 
wot^ not require an infinitely ' greater measure of 
raith man any Sett of Articles which they so violently 
OTpose. Let me therefore advise this Generation of 
Wranglers, for their own and for the Publick good, 
to act at least so consistently with themselves, as not 
to hum with Zeal for Irreligion ■ and with Bii^ottrv 
for Nonsense# r* 


II. 
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^- 186 - No, 186 , 

[ADDISON,] ^ 

Octofeef 3, 

>f Coehm Ipsmj petimm 

to my Lodgings last Mffht ! ' 
found a Letter from my wortliy Friend tlie Clemy/ 
man, whom I have given some Account of in 
former Papers. He telk me in It fh%f ... 

ticuMy pleased with the latter Part of my YestidaVs 
peculation ( and at the same Time enclosed the fit 
lowing Essay, wWch he desires me to publish as the 
Sequef of that Discourse, It consists K o? urn 

Bel^ver, because he does not propose the ^ « 

andPelSKm of 

Nature look gay about L, it doufa£tfl mv 

and supports me under all my Afflictions 

loag as I keep b S thl Indifference, so 

the State of Being in tSiS tSef Etermty, and 

Apprehensions, pfiS S Sorlowt P 
tion. Why will anv Man Separa/ 

as to teU Lrall^s if onlt R officious, 

th«e any Merh in bei^tl I? 

If it is a Dream W ‘ iviessei^er of ill News? 

tolh the happier aod betteTSjl'' ““ ** 

Words, a future State of Rewards a^ ^ 

only natural Selft-love^ but Punishments, Not ] 


October 3j 
1711 
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be for the laterest of a BeUevei* to do me a Mischief, be** No, 186- 
causc he is sure upon the Ballance of Accompts, to find 
himself a Loser bif it, _ On the contrary, if he considers . 

his own Welfare in his Behaviour towards me, it will j7i}f ’ 
lead him to do me all the Good he can, and at the same 
Time restrain him from doing me an Injury, An 
! Unbeliever does not act like a reasonable Creature, H 
I he favours me contrary to his present Interest, or does 
not distress me when it turns to his present Advantage, 

Honour and Good/^nature may indeed tie up his Hands r 
but as these would be very much strengthened by 
Reason and Princijple, so without them diey are only 
Instincts, or wavering unsettled Notions which rest on 
no Foundation, 

I Infidelity has been attacked with so good Success of 
late Years, that it is driven out of all its Outworks, 

The Atheist has not found his Post tenable, and is 
therefore retired into Deism, and a Disbelief of revealed 
i Religion only. But the Truth of it is, the greatest 

I Number of this Sett of Men, are those who for want 

j of a virtuous Education, or examining the Grounds of 
j Religion, know so very little of the Matter in ques/ 

I tion that their Infidelity is but another Term for their 
i Ignorance, 

I As Folly and Inconsiderateness are the Foundations of 
I Infidelity, the great Pillars and Supports of it are either 
i a Vanity of appearing wiser than the rest of Mankind, 
j or an Ostemation of Courage in despising the Terrors 
I of another World, which have so great an Influence on 
i weaker Minds; or an Aversion to a 

. Belief that must cut them off from many of those Plea,- 

i mtes they propose to themselves, and fill them with 

j Remorse for many of those they have already tasted. 

The great received Articles of the Christian Religion, 
have been so clearly proved from the Authority of that 
Divine Revelation in which they are delivered, that it is 
impossible for those who have Ears to hear and Eyes 
; *0 te convinced of them. But were it 

possible for any thing in the Christian Faith to be 
' erroneoiK, I can find no ill Consequences in adhering 
-- to It, The great Points of the Incarnation and Sufferings 
' of 
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No. 186 . of om Saviouf, produce naturally such Habits of Virtue 
Wtdnm^ in the Mind of Man, that, I say, supposing it ^ were 
oTia r 3 Possible for us to be mistaken in them, the Infidel himself 
1711^^ ® * must at least allow that no 'Other System^ of Religion 
, ' could so effectually contribute to the heightening of 
Morality. They give us great Ideas of the Dignity , of 
humane Nature, and of the Loye which the supreme 
Being bears to his Creatures, and consequently engage 
us in the highest; Acts of Duty towards our Creator, 
our Neighbour, and our selves. liow many noble Argu/* 
ments has Saint Paul raised from the chief Articles of 
our Religion, for the advancing of Morality in its three 

f eat Branches ? To give a single Example in each Kinds 
hat can be a stronger Motive to a firm Trust and 
Reliance on the Mercies of our Maker, than the giving 
us his Son to suffer for us? What can make m love 
and esteem even the most inconsiderable of Mankind, 
more than the Thought that Christ died for him? Or 
what dispose us to set a stricter Guard upon tiie Purity 
of our own Hearts, than our being Members of Christ, 
and a Part of the Society of which that immaculate Person 
is the Head? But these are only a Specimen of those 
admirable Enforcements of Morality which the Apostle 
has drawn from the History of our blessed Saviour.' 

If our Modern Infidels considered these Matters with 
that Candour and Seriousness which they deserve, we 
should not see them act with such a Spirit ' of Bitter^ 
ness, Arrogance, and Malice? They would not be raising 
such insignificant Cavils, Doubts, and Scruples, as may 
be started against every thing that is not capable of 
mathematical Demonstration? in order to unsettle the 
Minds of the Ignorant, disturb the publick Peace, sub.^ 
vert Morality, and throw all things into Confusion and 
Disorder. If none of these Reflections can have any 
Influence on them, there is one that perhaps may ? 
because it is adapted to their Vanity, by which they' 
seem to be guided much more than their, Reason. T 
would therefore have them consider lhat the wisest 
and best of Men in all Ages of the World, have been 
those who lived up to the Religion of their Country, 
when they saw nothing in it opposite to Morality, and’ 
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to the best Lights they had of the diiriae Natwe# ' PytlM^ No, 186# 
goras^s first Rule directs us to worship-, the Gods a$ M h Wedaes^ 
Of darned by LaWf for that is the most- natural Interprets w t 

ation of the Precept Sacra teSf who was the most ' * 

nowned among the Heathens both for Wisdom and 
Virtue? ^ In his last Moments desires his Friends to oficr 
a Cock to /Escuhpmsi doubtless out of a submissive 
Deference to the established Worship of his Country. 
XempboM tells us? that his Prince (whom he sets forth 
as a Pattern of Perfection) when he found his Death 
:-v approaching! offered Sacrifices on the Mountains to the 
Persian Jupiter and the Sun, according to the Custom 
of the Persians for those are the Words of the His^ 
toriam Nay, the Epicureans and Atomical Philosophers 
shewed a. very remarkable Modesty in this Particular? 
for though the Being of a God was entirely repugnant 
to their Schemes of natural Philosophy, - they contented 
themselves with the Denial of a Providence, asserting 
at the same Time the Existence of Gods in general i 
because they would not shock the common Belief of 
Mankind, and the Religion of their Country/ L 


Na 18Z 

[STEELE] 


Thurs-day. October 4. 


— Mmrl quihm 
.■JnteMata mites 0 


T HE': Intelligence given by this Correspondent is 
. so important and useful, ■ in order to avoid the 
Persons he speaks of, that I shall insert hub Letter 
at length. 

Spectator, 

1 do not know that you have ever touched upon a ccr^ 

; tain Species of Women, whom we ordinarily call Jilts. 
You cannot popibly go upon a more usefol Work, than 
the Consideration of these dangerous Animals. The 
Coquet is indeed one degree towards the Jilt? but the 
Heart ^of the former is bent upon admiring her self, 
and giving false Hopes to her Lovers i- but the latter 
is not contented to be cxtreamly Amiable, but she must 

add 
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No- 187, ^<3 to that Advantage a certain Delight in being a 

r others, Thus when her Lover is in the 

1711, ' Expectation of Success, the Jilt shall meet him with 

a sudden Indifference, an Admiration in her Face at 
his being surprized that he is received like a Stranger, 
and a Cast of her Head another way with a pleasant 
&orn of the Fellow's Insolence, It is very probable 
the Lover goes Home utterly astonished and dejected, 
site down to this Scrutore, sends her Word, in the most 
abject Terms, That he knows not what he has done, 
that all which was desirable in this Life is so suddenly 
v^ished from him, that the Charmer of his Soul should 
withdraw Ae vital Heat from the Heart which pants 
for her, ^He continues a Mournful Absence for some 
toe pining in Secret, and out of Humour with all 
tongs which he meets with, At length he takes a 
Kesolution to try his Fate, and explain with her reso,' 
lutely upon her unaccountable Carriage, He walls up 
to her Apartment with a thousand Inquietudes and 
JJoubts m what manner he shall meet the first Cast 
of her Eye! when upon his first Appearance she flies 
towards him, wonders where he has been, accuses him 
ot his Absence, and treats him with a Familiarity as 
surprizing as her former Coldness. This good C(wre,< 
spondence contoues 'till the Lady observes the Lover 
grows happy m it, and then she interrupts it with 
some new Inconsistency of Behaviour. For (as I iust 
now saip the Happiness of a Jilt consists only in the 
Power of iMking^others uneasie But such is the Folly 

cairy oa this pretty 

Behaviour, 'till &ey have no Charms l5t to 
render it supportable, Corinna, that used to torment 
““versed with her_ with false Glances, and 
little heedless^ unguarded Motions, that were to betray 

j®- ^ she attempts that way unregarded- 

popleiing Letter, from 
unlcnown Hands, and making all the young Fellows 
in Love wiA her, 'ti| they find out who^sh^fe, S 
as before she gave Torment by disguising her Inclin,- 

atioa 
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ation, she aow is obliged to do it by hidiog her No, 167. 
Person, Thursday, 

As for my own part, Mr. Spectatok, it has been my 
Unhappy Fate to be Jilted from my Youth upward, and 
as my Taste has been very much towards Intreague, 
and having Intelligence with Women of Wit, my whole 
Life has passed away in a Series of Impositions, I shall, 
for the Benefit of the present Race of young Men, give 
some account of my Loves, I know not whether you 
have ever heard of the famous Girl about Town called 
Kitty, this Creature (for I must take Shame upon my 
^If) was my Mistress in the Days when Keeping was 
m Fashion, Kitty, under the Appearance of being Wild, 
Thoughtless and Irregular in all her Words and Actions, 
concealed the most accomplished Jilt of her Time, Her 
Negligence had to me a Charm in it like that of Chastity, 
and want of Desires seemed as great a Merit as the 
Conquest , of tliem. The Ait she gave her self was that 
of a Romping Girl, and whenever I talked to her with 
any Turn of Fondness, she would immediately snatch 
otf my Pemwig, try it upon her self in the Glass, clap 
her Arim a Kimbow, draw my Sword, and make Passes 
on the Wall, take off my Cravat, and seize it to make 
some other u^ of the Lace, or run into some other 
unaccountable Rompishness, 'tih the time I had appointed 
to pass away with her was overi I went from her full 
of Pleasure at the Reflection that I had the keeping of 
^ much Beauty in a Woman, who as she was too 
heedless to please me, was also too unattentive to form 
a Design to wrong me. Long did I divert every Hour 
that hung heavy upon me in the Company of this 
Creature, whom I looked upon as neither Guilty or 
I^o<xnt, but could l^gh at my self for my unaccount,- 
able Pleasure in an Expence upon her, 'tiU in the end 

FoofSn Child by my 

T > “e “to a Disdain against all 
Women, ^ under what Appearance soever they 
hid their Insincerity, and I resolved after that Time 
to convene with none but those who lived within the 
Rules of Decency and Honour, To this End, I formed 
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more tegtilaf Turn of^ Bchavtouf, and 


HoJaZ ...... my $clf iMo a „ 

Tfiwwday begaa to make Visits, frequent Assemblies, and ^ lead out 
October % ffQ^ the Theatres, with all the other isisignifi/ 

cant Duties which the professed Servants of the Fair 


place themselves in constant readiness to perform# la 
a very KtSe time, (having a plentiful Fortune) Fathers 
and Mothers began to regard me as a goc^^ Match, and 
I found easie Admittance into the best Families in Town 
to observe their Daughters? but I, who was born to 
follow the Fair to no purpose, have by the force of my 
in Stars made my Application to three Jilts successively# 

Hystna is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent Ah, and endeavour to gain 
Admirers from their Inattention to all around them# 
Hymna can loll in her Coach, with something so fixed 
in her Countenance, that it is impossible to conceive 
her Meditation is employed only on her Dress and her 
Charms in that posture# If it were not too coarse a 
Simile, I should say^ Hyama, in the Figure she aiects 
to appear in, is a Spider in the midst of a Cobweb, that 
is sure to destroy every Fly that approaches it# The 
Net Hy^m throws is so fine, that you are taken in 
it before you can observe any Part of her Work# I 
attempted her for a long and weary Season ? but I found 
her Passion went no further than to be admired, and 
she is of that unreasonable Temper as not to value the 
Inconstancy of her Lovers, provided she can boast she 
once had mcir Addresses# 

Biblis was the second I aimed at, and her Vanity 
lay in purchasing the Adorers of others, and not in 
rejoicing in their Love it sel£ Biblis is no Man^s 
Mistress, but every Woman^s Rival# As soon as I found 
this, I fell in Love with Cblocf who is my present 
Pleasure and Torment# I have writ to her, danced with 
her, and fought for^ her, and have been her Man in the 
sight and expectation of the whole Town this three 
Years, and thought my self near the end of my Wishes, 
when the other Day she called me into her Closet, and 
told me, with a very grave Face, that she was a Woman 
of Honour, and scorned to deceive a Man who loved 
her with so much Sincerity as she saw I did, and thcrc*^ 

fore 
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fore sbc must iafor m me that she ' was fcy Naitir c the No. IS7. 
most tneomiant Creatwe breatMag, and beggy of 

hers If I lasisted upoa it, I slioiiyi but|j||^ 
that she was lately fallen' in Love with another, what 
to do Of say I know not, but desire you to inform me, 
and you will infinitely oblige, 

SM ,:... 

Tour most humble Servmtf 

Charles Yellow/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Sfyf Haberdasher of Hats^ at the^Cormr of 
Devereux Court m the Strand, gives NotlcCf that he 
has prepared very heat Hats, Rubbers and BrusheSf 
for the Use of young Ttadesmen in their last Year 
: of Apprenticeshipf at reasonable Rates, T 

No. 188. 

.".[STEELE.] . Friday, October 5. 

ts^eim sum hudarl a te hudato iriro.—TulL 

H e is. a very^ ua.happy Man who sets his Heart upon 
being admired by the Multitude, or affects a general 
-and undistinguishing Applause among Men. What 
pious Men call the Testimony of a good Conscience, 
should be the Measure of out Ambition in this Kind $ 
that is to say, a Man of Spirit should, contemn the Praise 
of the Ignorant, and like being applauded for nothing 
but ^ what he knows in his own Heart he deserves. 

Besides which, the Character of the Person who com.^ 
mends you Is to be considered, before you set a Value 
upon his Esteem. The Praise of an ignorant Man Is 
only Good/ will, -and you should receive his Kindness 
as he is a good Neighbour in Society, and not as a 

f ood Judge of your Actions in'; Point of Fame and 
eputation. The Satyrist said very well of .popular 
Praise and Acclamations, Give the Tinkers and Cobhrs 
their Presents again, and learn to^ live of your self It 
is an Argument of a loose and ungovemed Mind, to 
be affected with the promiscuous Approbation of the 
Generality of Mankind i and a Man of Virtue should 

■ . .be - . 
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No. 16di be too delicate fof so coarse aa Appetite of Fame. Men 
Friday# of Hoaour should eadeavour oaly to please the Worthy# 
October 5# should desire to ^ fee tried oaly 

I/ll Peers. I thought it a aoble Scatimeat which I 

heard Yesterday ottered ia Coaversatioa ? I MoWf said a 
Geatlemaa, a Way to be greater thaa any Manj If he 
has Worth in Mth I can re/oyce in Ms Superiority to 
me / and that Satisfaction is a greater Act of the Soul 
in mcf than any in him which can possibly appear 
to me* This Thought could aot proceed but from a 
candid and generous Spirit, and the Approbation of 
such Minds is what may be esteemed: true Praise. For 
with the common Rate of Men there is nothing com-^ 
mendable but what they themselves may hope to be 
Partakers of or arrive at? but the Motive truly glorious 
is, when the Mind is set rather to do things laudable 
than to purchase Reputation. Where there is that 
Sincerity as the Foundation of a good Name, the kind 
Opinion of virtuous Men will be an unsought but a 
necessary Consequence. The Lacedemoniamf tho* a 
plain People, and no ^ Pretenders to Politeness, had a 
certain Delicacy in their Sense of Glory, and sacrificed 
to the Muses when they entered upon any great 
Enterprizci They would have the Commemoration of 
their Actions be transmitted by the purest and most 
tainted Memorialists. The Din which attends Victories 
and publick Triumphs, is by far less eligible, than the 
Recital of the Actions of. great .Men by honest and wise 
Historians. It is a frivolous ' Pleasure to be the Admir.^ 
ation of gaping Crowds ? but to have the Approbation 
of a good Man in the cool Reflections of his Closet, is 
a Gratification worthy an heroick Spirit. The Applause 
of the Crowd makes the Head giddy, but the Attestation 
of a reasonable Man makes the Heart glad 
What makes the Love of popular or general Praise still 
more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for Circunv 
stances which are foreign to the Persons admired Thus 
they are the ordinary Attendants on Power and Riches, 
which may be taken out of one Man^s Hands and put into 
anothcFs. The Application only, and not the Possession, 
makes those outward things honourable. The Vulgar 

and 
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and Men of Sense agree in admiring Men for haviM 186 . 

what they themselves would rather he possessed , 

the wise Maa applauds him whom he thinks most 
virtuous f the rest of the "World# him who is most 
wealthy. 

When a Man is in this Way of Thinking# I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstrous than to 
see Persons of Ingenuity address^, their' Services and 
Performances to Men no Way addicted to liberal Arts? 

In ' these Cases# the Praise on one Hand and the 
Patronage on the other# are equally, the Objects of 
Ridicule/ Dedications to ignorant Men# are as absurd 
as any of the Speeches oi Bui finch in the Drol? Such 
an 'Address one is apt to translate into other Words#* 
and when the different Parties are thoroughly con^ 
sidered# the Panegyric generally implies no more than 
if: the 'Author should say to the Patron# My very good 
Lord# You and I can never unders;tand one another, 
therefore I humbly de.sire we may be intimate Friends 
for the future. 

The Rich may as well ask to borrow-.-of the Poor# as 
the Man of Virtue or Merit hope for Addition to his 
. Character from any but such as himscE He that com/ 
mends another# engages so much of his . own Reputation 
as he gives to that Person commended? and he that 
haS' nothing Jaudable in himself# is .not of Ability to be 
such a Surety. The wise Fiioc/on was so sensible how 
dangerous it was to be touched with what the Multitude 
approved, that upon a general Acclamation made when 
he was making an Oration, he turned to an intelligent 
Friend who stood near him, and asked# In a surprized 
Manner# What Slip have I made?' ■ 

. I shall conclude this Paper with a ■ Billet which has 
fallen into my Hands# and was written to a Lady from 
a Gentleman whom she had highly commended. The 
Author^ of it had formerly been- her Lover. When all 
Possibility of Commerce between them on the Subject 
of Love was cut off, she spoke so handsomly of him# as to 
give Occasion for this Letter. 
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No, 188, 

FrMay, 
OctoBef . 5# 


I should be insensible to a' Stupidityf if I could forbear 
making you my Acknowledgments for your late 
Mention of me with so much Applause* It is^ I think, 
your Fate to give me new Sentiments ? as you formerly 
Inspired me with the true Sense of Love, so do you now 
wiii the true Sense of Glory* As Desire had the least 
Part in the Passion I heretofore professed towards you, so 
has Vanity no Share in the Glory to which you have 
now raised me* . Innocence, Knowledge, Beauty, Virtue, 
Sincerity and Discretion, are the constant Ornaments of 
her who has said this of me* Fame is a Babler, but I 
have arrived at the highest Glory in this World, the Com/ 
-mendation of the most deserving Person in it^ T ' 

No* 189* 

[ADDISON*] Saturday, October 6^ 

Patriae pkfatis imago^Vkg, 

following Letter being written to my Book/ 
JL seller, upon a Subject of which I treated some 
time since, I shall publish it in this Paper, together 
with the Letter that was inclosed in it 

^ Mr, Buckley f 

Mr* Spectator having of late descanted upon the 
Cruelty of Parents to their Children, I have been in/ 
dwed (at the Request of several of Mr. Spectator’s Ad/ 
mirers) to enclose this Letter, which I assure you is the 
Original from a Father to liis own Son, notwithstanding 
me latter gave but little or no Provocation* It would 
be wonderfully oMgmg to the World, if Mr* Spectator 
would give his Opinion of it, in some of his Specula/ 
tions, and particularly to 

(Mr* Buckley) 

^ Your humble Servant 

V, :v.' btrrahf 

You are a sawey audacious Rascal, and both Fool and 
^Mad, and I <^re, not a Farthing whelher you comply 
or no? that does not raze out my Impressions of your 
^InsoIence, going about Railing at me, and the next Day 

to 
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to sollicit my Favour! These are Incoosistencics, such No- 189 . 
as (Jiscover thy Reason depraveA To he hrfef, I never Saturday, 
desire to see your Face j and, Sirrah, if you go' to the 
Workyhouse, it's no Disgrace to me for you to be sup-* 
ported there; and if you Starve in the Streets, I'U never 
give any thing underhand in your behaE E I have 
any more of your scribHng Nonsense, TU break your 
Head, the first time I set Sight on yous You arc a 
stubborn Beast; is this your Gratitude for my giving 
you Mony ? You Rogue I'll better your Judgment, and 
give you a greater Sense of your Duty to (I regret to 
say) your Father, <Sc, 

P, * It's Prudence for you to keep out of my Sight; 
for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Kght, on the 
outside of your Letter, I shall give you a great Knock 
on the Skull for it' 

Was there ever such an Image of Paternal Tender.- 
ness! It was usual among Some of the Greeks to mafrf 
their Slaves drink to excess, and then expose them to 
their Children, who by that means conceived an early 
Aversion to a Vice which makes Men appear so mon- 
strous and irrational. I have exposed this Picture of an 
unnatural Father with the same Intention, that its De- 
forimty ^y deter others fipom its Resemblance. If the 
Reader has a mind to see a Father of the same Stamp 
represented in the most exquisite Stroaks of Humour, 
he may meet with it in one of the finest Comedies 
that ever appeared upon the EagHsb Stages I mean the 
paft of Sif Sampson in Lore for Lore* 

I must not however engage my self blindly on the 
Side of the Son^ to whom me fond Letto aboTe^written 
was directed ^His Father calls him a sawey and anefe/ 

^ Mascal in the first Line, and I am afraid 
&ammation he^ will prove but an ungracious Youth. 

To go about FalSng at his Father, and to find no other 
place but the outside ofhh Letter to tell him that Might 
overcomes Might, i£ it does not discover his Meason to 
be deprarea, and that he is either Fool or Mad, as 
the , Cholcnck old Gentleman tells Mm, 'we may at least 
allow that 'the Father will do very well in endeavouring 
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No, 169, to better bis Judgment, and give him a greater Sense 
Saturday, of his Duty, But whiether this may he brought about 
October 6, breaking bis Head, or giving him a great Knock 
on the Skidl, ought I think to be well considered. Upon 
the whole, I wish the Father has not met with his 
Match, and that he may not be as equally paired with 
a Son, as the Mother in Virgil, 

CtudeUs tu quoque mateti 

CmdcMs matee magis aji ^ 

Improbm. Me puetr cmdem iu qmque mater, w r 

Of like the Crow and her Egg in the Greeir Proverb. 

Kaicov KopttKos KaKhV' , 

I must here take Notice of a Letter which I have 
received from an unknown Correspondent, upon the 
Subject of my Paper, upon which the foregoing Letter 
is likewise founded. The Writer of it seems very 
much concerned lest that Paper should seem to give 
Encouragement to the Disobedience of Children towards 
their Parents; but if the Writer of it will take the 
Pains to read it over again attentively, I dare say his 
Apprehensions will vanish. Pardon and Reconciliation 
are all the Penitent Daughter requests, and all that I 
contend for in her behalf; and in this Case I may 
use the Saying of an eminent Wit, who upon some 
great Men's presang him to forgive his Daughter who 
had married against his Consent, told them he could 
refuse nothing to their Instances, but that he would 
have them remember there was Difference l^ween 
Giving and Forgiving, 

I must confess, in all Controversies between Parents 
and their Children, I am naturally prejudiced in favour 
of the former. The Obligations on that side can 
never be acquitted, and I think it is one of the greatest 
Reflections upon Humane Nature that Paternal Instinct 
should be a stronger Motive to Love than Filial Gratis 
tude; that the receiving of Favours should be a less 
Inducement to Gooi^will, Tendeme® and Commisera,' 
tion, than the conferring of them; and that the taking 
Care of any Person should endear the Child or De. 
pendant more to the Parent or Benefactor, than the 
■ Parent 
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Patent of Benefactor to the CMd or Dependant i jetNoAB. 

$0 It happens, that for one cruel Parent we meet with 
a thousand undutiM CMIdrem This Is Indeed wonder, 

Mly contfiTed (as I have .formerly observed) for ^tlie 
Support of every living Species? but at 'die same time 
that it shews the Wisdom of the Creator, it discovers 
the Imperfection and Degeneracy of the Creature.^ 

The Obedience of Children to their Parents is tlie 
Basis of all Government, and set forth as the measure 
of that Obedience which we owe to those whom 
■■Providence hath placed over us. 

It is Father le Confer if I am not mistaken, who tells 
us ^how ■ want of Duty In this Particular is punished, 
among the Chmescf insomuch that if a Son should be . 
known to MU or . so much as to strike his Father, not 
only the Criminal but his whole - Family would be 
rooted out, nay the Inhabitants of the Place where he 
lived would be put to the Sword, nay the Place It self 
would be razed to the Ground, and Its Foundations 
sown with Salt? For, say they, there must have been 
an utter Depravation of Manners In that Clan or 
Society of People, who could have bred up :amoiig ' ■■ :.. 
them so horrid an Offender. To this I shall add a 
Passage out of the first Book of Herodotus* That 
Historian in his Account of the Persian Customs and 
Religion tells us, it is their Opinion that no Man ever 
killed his Father, or that It Is possible such a Crime 
should be in' Nature? but that If any thing like it 
should ever happen, they conclude that the reputed Son 
must have been Illegitimate, Supposititious, or begotten 
in .Adultery. Their Opinion in this Particular ■ shews.. .' '' . ■ ■■■ ■'^■:r|, 

sufficiently what a Notion they must have had of | 

Undutifuliiess in general L |j 

No. 190. 

[STEELE.] Monday, October B. 

Servitus cresdt nova , — Hor. 

S INGE' ^"-I miade- some ■Reflections^ .upon the general .1 

Negligence used In the " Case -of Regard toward i|| 

Women, or, in other Words, since- 1 talked of Wenching, ■,! 


I' 
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NoJ90. I IiaTC had Epistles ispoa that Sufcjcctr which I shall, for 
Monday, the present Entertainment, insert as they lye before mc« 
OctoBer d, 

i7IL Spegtatof# 

As your Speculations are not confined to any Part of 
Human Life, but concern the Wicked as well as the 
Good, I must desire your favourable Acceptance of what 
I, a poor stroling Girl about Town, have to say to you 
I was told by a Roman^Catholick Gentleman who 
picked me up last Week, and who, I hope, is absolved 
for what passed between us? I say, I was told by 
such a Person, who endeavoured to convert me to his 
own Religion, that in Countries where Popery prevails, 
besides the Advantage of licensed Stews, there are large 
Endowments given for the IncutabM, I think he called 
them, such as are past all Remedy, and are allowed such 
Maintenance and Support as to keep them without further 
Care 'tUl they expire. This Manner of treating poor 
Sinners, has, methinks, great Humanity in it? and as 
you are a Person who pretend to carry your Reflections 
upon all Subjects, whatever occur to you, with Candour, 
and act above the Sense of what Misinterpretation you 
may meet with, I beg the Favour of you to lay before 
all die World the unhappy Condition of us poor 
Vagrants, who are really in a Way of Labour Instead 
of Idleness. There are Crowds of us whose Manner 
of Livelihood has^ long ceased to be pleasing to us? 
and who would willingly lead a new Life, if the Rigour 
of the Virtuous did not for ever expel us from coav 
ing into the World again. As it now happens, to 
the eternal Infamy of the Male Sex, Falshood among 
you is not reproachful, but Credulity in Women is 
infamous. 

Give me Leave, Sir, to give you my History. You 
are to know that I am Daughter of a Man of good Re.^ 
putation, Tenant to a Man of Quality. The Heir of this 
^cat House took it in his Head to cast a favourable 
Eve upon me, and succeeded. I do not pretend to say 
he promised me Marriages I was not a Creature silly 
enough to be taken by so foolish a Story i But he ran 
i this Town ? and Introduced me to. a 

' , ' - ■ . grave 
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^ve Matron, with whom I boarded for a Day or two No, 190, 
with great Gravity, and was not a little pleased with the Monday, 
Ghange of my Condition, from that of a Country Life to 
the finest Company, as I believed, in the whole World, ^ ' 

My humble Servant made me to understand that I should 
be always kept in the plentiful Condition I then enjoyed ; 
when after a very great Fondness towards me, he one 
Day took his Leave of me for four or five Days. In the 
Evening of the same Day my. good Landlady came to me, 
and observing me very pensive began to comfort me, 
and with a Smile told me I must see the World. When 
I was deaf to all she could say to divert me, she began to 
tell me with a very frank Air that I must be treated as I 
ought, and not take these squeamish Humours upon me, 
for my Friend had left me to the Town; and, as their 
Phrase IS, she expected I would see Company, or I must 
be treated like what I had brought my self to. This pot 
me into a Fit of Crying s And I immediately, in a true 
Sense of my Condition, threw my self on the Floor, 
deploring my Fate, calling upon all that was good and 
sacred to succour me. While I was in all this Agony, I 
observed a^ decrepid old Fellow come into the Room, and, 
l(wfong with a Sense of Pleasure in his Face at all my 
Veheme^e and Transport In a Pause of my Distress 
I h^rd ^ say to the shameless old Woman who stood 
by me, mc is certainly a new Face, or else she acts it 
rarely. With that the Gentlewoman, who was tnattinp 
her Market of me, in all the Turn of my Person, tte 
Heaves of my Passion, and the suitable Changes of my 
Postttfe, took Occasion to commend my Neck, my Shape, 

®y Limbs, All this was accompanied with 
such Speeches as you may have heard Horsei^coursers 
make in the Sale of Nags when they are warranted for 
their Soundness You understand by this time that I 
was left in a Brothel, and exposed to the next Bidder 

mnltf ^ 5?^ Patroness, This is so 

mtra the Work of Hell ; the Pleasure m the Possession of 
us Wrache^ abates m Proportion to the Degrees we go 
beyond the Bounds of ^ocence ? and no Man is gratifiSl, 
if there is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, 
isiy Matty Waco. I came upon the Towtt, was Sir 

^ . ■ Jeoffrey 
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No. 190# Jcotfrej Foible, who was extremely lavish to me of his 
Mottday, Money, and took such a Fancy to me that he would have 
October 0 , earrled me off, 'If my Patroness would have taken . any 
reasonable Terms for mes But as he was old, Ms 
Covetousness was Ms strongest Passion, and poor I was 
soon left exposed to be the common Kefusc of all the Rakes 
and Debauchees In Town# I cannot tell whether you will 
do me Justice or no, 'till I see whether you print this or 
not f otherwise, as I now live with Sal, I could give you 
■ a very just Account of who and who Is together in this 
Town# You perhaps won't believe It j but I know of one 
who pretends to be a very good Protestant who lies with 
a Roman-^CatholIck j But more of this hereafter, as you 
please me# There do come to our House the greatest 
Politicians of the Age ? and Sal is more shrewd than any 
Body thinks s No Body can believe that such wise Men 
could go to Baudy^houses out of Idle Purposes ? I have 
heard them often talk of Augustus Caesar, who had 
Intrigues with the Wives of Senators, not out of Wanton-^ 
ness but Stratagem# 

^It is a thousand Pities you should be so severely 
virtuous as I fear you are f otherwise, after one Visit or 
two, you would soon understand that we Women of the 
- ' Town are' not such useless Correspondents as you may 
Imagines You have undoubtedly heard that It was a 
Courtesan who discovered Catalme% Conspiracy# If you 
print this I'll tell you more? and am in the mean 


Your most humble Servant, 

^ ^ Rebecca 

'Mr# Spectator, 

I am an Idle young Woman that would work for my 
Llvellhoc^, but that I am kept In such a Manner as I 
cannot stir out# ^ My Tyrant Is an old jealous Fellow, who^ 
allows me nothing to ^pear in# I have but one Shooe 
and one Slipper ? no Mead/dress, and no upper Petticoat 
As you set up^ for a Reformer, I desire you would take me: 
out,, of this wicked Way, and keep me your self# 

' ' ’ Eve Afterday/ 
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• Mr . Spectator, 

I am to complain to you of a Set of impcftiaent 
Coxcombs, who visit the Apartments of us ’SS^omen of mi 
the Town, only,, as they call it, to see the World I 
must conf^s to you, this to Men of Delicacy might 
have an Effect to cure them; but as they are stupid 
noisy, and drunken Fellows, it tends only to make Vice 
in thenKclves, as &ey think, pleasant and humorous, 
and at the same Time nauseous in us. I shall, Sir, 
hereafe from Tmie to Tune give you the Names of 
these Vi^retches who pret^d to enter our Houses mecrly 
as Spectators. These Men think ft Wit to use us illi 
rray teU them however worthy we are of such Treat- 
ment, It IS unwOTthy them to be guilty of it towards us. 
Pra^, Sir, take ISfotice of this, and pity the Oppressed* 

I wish we could add to it, the Innocent.' 


No. 19L' 
[ADDISON,] 


o^Xov OVftpoV. 


Tuesday, October % 


S OME ludicrous Schoolmen have put the case. 

w«e placed between two bundles 
% ^ected Senses equally on eaS 

side, and tempted him in the very same de^ee 
^ether it would be possible for him to Eat of either! 
T^ey generally determine this Question to the Dis,- 
advantage of the Ass, who they say would Stive S 
&e midst of Plenty, as not having a single Grain of 
Freewill to determme him more to the one than 
to the oAer. The bundle of Hay on eiSr 
stril^ his Sight and Smell in the same proportion 

Magisets whicli Travellers have toM are 

of Mahomet’s Burying Place at Mecca, and fav S 

Impostor’s Iron Co&f iSS 
^h an Mual Attraction, that it hangs in the Air 
toween teth of them. As for the aJs's BSavbuT 
in such nice Circumstances, whether he would Starve 

sooner 
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No<l% sooncf than violate his Neutrality to the two^ bundles 
Tuesday, of Hay, I shall not presume to determine f but only 
October 9, tajje Notice of the Conduct of our own Species in 
the same Perplexity, When a Man has a mind to 
venture his Mony In a Lottery, every Figure of It 
appears equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as 
^y of Its fellows. They all of them have the same 
Pretensions to good Luck, stand upon the same foot 
of Competition, and no manner of Reason can be 
given why a Man should prefer one to the other 
before the Lottery is drawn. In this Case therefore 
Caprice very often acts in the Place of Reason, and 
forms to It self some Groundless Imaginary Motive, 
where real and substantial ones are wanting, I know 
a welbmeaning Man that is very well pleased to 
risque to good Fortune upon the Number 1711, 
twcaiia* it is YcaT of our Lord, I am acquainted 
with a Tacker that would give a good deal for the 
Number 134, On the contrary I have been told of 
a certain ^alous Dissenter who beto a great Enemy 
to Popery, and believing that bad Men are the most 
fortunate in tMs World, will lay two to one on the 
Number 1666 against any other Number, because, 
says he, it is the Nunaber of the Beast, Several 
would prefer the Number 12000 before any other, 
as it is the Number of the Pounds in the great 
Prke, In short, some are pleased to find their 
own Age in their Number; some that they have 

f ot a rfomber which makes a pretty Appearance in 
le Cyphers, and others because it is the same 
Number that succeeded in the last Lottery, Each of 
these, upon no other Grounds, thinks he stands fairest 
for die great Lot, and that he is possessed of what 
mw not be improperly called the Golden Number> 
These Principles of Election are the Pastimes and 
Extravj^nces of Human Reason, which is of so busie 
a Nature, that it will be exerting it self in the 
meanest Trifles, and working even when it wants 
Materials, The wisest of Men are sometimes acted by 
such unaccountable Motives, as the Life of the Fool 
and the Superstitious is guided by nothing else, 
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I am sofpfizedl that mm of the , Fortaae/fellersr or No. i9L 
as the French call them, the Diseurs de honm 
turcf wlio publish their Bills hx every ^ Ot^rter 
the Town, have not turned our' Lotteries to their 
Advantages did any of them set up lot a Caster of 
Fortunate Figures, what might he not get by Ms 
pretended Discoveries and Predictions? 

I remember among the Advertisements in the 
PosPBoy of September the 27th, I was surprized to 
see the following one. 

This is to gire Notice, That Ten Shillings over and 
above the Market Price, will be given for the 
Ticket io I500000L Lottery, No. tH, by Nath Cliff 
at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheapside* 

This Advertisement has given great Matter of Specu.^ 
lation :;t 0 'Coffee/house Theorists. Mr. Cliffs Principles 
and Conversation have been canvassed upon tMs 
Occasion, and various Conjectures made why he should 
thus set his Heart upon No. 132. I have e^tcamined 
all the Powers in those Numbers, broken them into 
Fractions, extracted the Square and Cube Root, divided 
and multiplied them all ways, but could not arrive 
at the Secret till about three Days ago, when I received 
the following Letter from an unknown Hand? by 
which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only the 
Agent, and not the Principal, in this Advertisement 

* Mr. Spectator, 

I am^ the Person that lately advertised I would give 
ten Shillings more than the Current Price for the' . 
Ticket No. 132 in the Lottery now Drawing, which 
is a Secret I have communicated to some ’ Friends, 
who rally me incessantly upon that account You 
must know I have but one Ticket, for which Reason, 
and a certain Dream I have lately had more diaa 
once, I was resolved it should be the Number I most 
approved. I am so positive I have pitched upon the 
peat Lot, that I could almost lay all I' am worth of 
it^ My Visions are so frequent , and .strong upon 
tMs Occasion, that I have not only possessed the Lot, 

but 
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but disposed of the Money which in all pfobability 
it, will sell This Morning, in particiilaff I set up 
'an Equipage which I look upon to be the gayest in 
the Town. The Liveries are very Rich# but not 
Gaudy. I should be very glad to see a Speculation 
or two upon Lottery Subjects, in which you would 
oblige all People concerned, and in particular 

Your most humble Servmtf 

George Gossling. 

P, S, Dear Spec, K I get the 12000 Pound III make 
thee a handsome Present/ 

After having wished my Correspondent good Luck, 
and thanked him for his intended Kindness, I shall for 
this time dismiss the Subject of the Lottery, and only 
observe that the greatest part of Mankind are in some 
degree guilty of my Friend Gosslmg^ Extravagance# 
We are apt to rely upon future Prospects, and become 
really expensive while we. are only rich in Possibility# 
We live up to our Expectations, not to our Possessions, 
and make a Figure proportionable to what we may be, 
not what we are. We out^^run our present Income, 
as not doubting to disburse our selves out of the 
Profits of some future Place, Project or Reversion that 
we have in view. It is through this Temper of Mind, 
which is so common among us, that we see Tradesmen 
bre^, who have met with no Misfortunes in their 
Business, and Men of Estates reduced to Pove:^, who 
have never suffered from Losses or Repairs, Tenants, 
Taxes or Law#-suits. In short, it is this foolish sanguine 
Temper, this dependit^ upon ^Contingent Futurities that 
occasions Romantick Generosity, Chymerical Grandeur, 
Senseless ' Ostentation, and generally ends in Beggary 
and Ruin. The^ Man, who will live above his present 
Circumstances, is in great Danger of living in a little 
time much beneath them, or, as the Italian Proverb 
runs, The Man who lives by Hope will die by 
Hunger. 

It should be an indispensable Rule in Life, to contract 
our Desires to our present Condition, and, whatever may 
be our Expectations, to live within ^ tixe compass of what 

■ ■ ' we 
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wc actually possess* It will' be time eaoiigh to C3a|oyNoJ9i' 

' an Estate when it comes Into our Hands ? but if wc Tuesday, 
anticipate our good Fortune we shall' lose the Pleasure 
of it when it arrives,^ and may possibly never possess 
what we have so foolishly counted upom L 


No* 192* 
[STEELE] 


Wednesday, Octoter 10* 


_ — Ujqo ore omaes onmia 
Bom dicercf d laudare fortums meas^ 

Om gmtum haherem tali mgenio praeditum. — Ter* 

I STOOD the other Day and beheld a Father sitting 
in the Middle of a Room with a large Family <m 
C hildren about him, and methought I could observe 
in his Countenance different Motions of Delight, as he 
turned his Eye towards the one and the other of them, 
The Man is a Person moderate in his Designs for 
their Preferment and Welfare j and as he has an easie 
Fortune, he is not soUicitous to make a great one. His 
eldest Son is a Child of a very towardly Disposition, 
and as much as the Father loves him I dare say he 
will never be a Knave to improve his Fortune, I do 
not know any Man who has a juster Relish of Life 
than the Person I am speaking of, or keeps a better 
Guard against the Terrours of Want or the Hopes of 
Gain, It is usual, in a Crowd of Chilchcn, for the 
Patent to name out of his own Flock all the great 
Offiem of the Kingdom, There is something so very 
surprizing in the Parts of a Child of a Man's own, 
that there is nothing too great to be expected from his 
Endowments, I know a good Woman who has but 
three Sons, and there is, she says, nothing she expects 
with more Certainty than that she shall see one a 
If hop, the oth» a Judge, and the third a Court 
Physician, The Humour is, that any thing which can 
happen to any Man's Child, is expected by every Man 
for his owns But my Friend whom I was going lo 
speak _ of, does not flatter himself with such vain Ex,' 

B fctations, but has his Eye more upon the Virtue and 
isposition of his Children, than their Advancement or 

Wealth 
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Wealthu Good Habits are what will certainly improTc 
a Man^s Fortune and Reputation i but on the other 
Side, Affluence of Fortune will not as probably produce 
good Affections of the Mind# 

It Is very natural for a Man of kind Disposition to 
amuse himself with the . Promlsp his Imagination 

■ 'makes to him - of the ifuturc Condition of his Children, 

■ and^ to rgiresent to himself the Figure they shall bear 

'In the ^ he has left it ^ When his Prospects 

of Ais Kind are agreeable, his Fondness gives as it 
were a longer Date to his own Life? and the Survivor/ 
ship of a worthy Man to his Son, ^is a Pleasure scarce 
inferior to the riopcs of the Continuance of his own 
Lie, That Man is happy who can believe of his Son, 
that he will escape the Follies and Indiscretions of 
which he himself was guilty, and pursue and improve 
every thing that was valuable in hhn, The Goa/ 
tinuahee of his Virtue is much more to be regarded 
than that of his Life | but it is the most lamentable 
of all Reflections, to think that the Heir of a Man^s 
Fortune is such a one as wiE be a Stranger to his 
Friends, alienated from the same Interests, and a 
Promoter of every thing which he himself disapproved. 
An Estate in Possession of such a Successor to a good 
Man, is worse than laid waste j and the Family of 
which he Is the Head, Is In a more deplorable Con/ 
dltlon than that of being extinct 

When I visit the agreeable Seat of my honoured 
Friend Rudeokf and walk from Room to Room, revolv/ 
Ing many pleasing Occurrences, and the Expressions 
of many just Sentiments I have heard him utter, and 
see the Booby his Heir In Pain while he Is doing the 
Honours of nis House to the Friend of his Father, the 
Heaviness it gives one Is not to be expressed. Want 
of Genius is not to be Imputed to any Man i but want 
of Humanity is a Man's own Fault The Son of 
Ruricoh (whose Life was one continued Series of 
worthy Actions and Gentlcman/like Inclinations) is the 
Companion of dfunken Clowns, and knows no Sense 
of Praise but in the Flattery he receives from his 
own Servants? his Pleasures are mean and inordinate, 

his 
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hk Language base and filthy, his - ' Behaviouf rough No. 
and absurd Is this Creature . to . be , accounted the j 
Successor of a Man of Virtue, Wit, ' and Breeding I 
the same time that I have tiiis melancholy Prospect at lo, I7li 
the House where I miss my old Friend, I can go to 
a Gcntleman^s not far off it, where he has a_ Daughter 
who is the Picture both of Ms Body and Mind? but 
both improved with ‘the Beauty and -Modesty peculiar 
to her Sex. It is she who supplies the Loss of her 
Father to the World s She without Ms Name or Fortune 
is a truer Memorial of him, than her Brother who 
■ succeeds: him in both, Such an Offspring' as the eldest 
Son of my Friend, perpetuates his Father in the same 
manner as the Appearance of his Ghost would s It k 
indeed Ruticohf but it is Rurlcola grown frightful, 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal Turn wMch 
this young Man has taken, except it may be to a certain 
Severity and Distance which Ms Father used towards 
him*t and might, ^ perhaps, have occasioned a Dislike to 
those Modes of Life which were not made amiable to 
him by Freedom and Affability, 

We may promise our selves that no such " Excrescence 
will api^ar in the Family of the ComelMp where the 
Father lives with Ms Sons like their eldest Brother, and 
the Sons converse with him as if they did it for no 
other Reason but that he is the wisest Man of their 
Acquaintance, As the CotncHi are eminent Traders, 
their good Correspondence with each other is useful 
to all that know mem as well as to diemselves^ And 
their Friendship, Good/will, and kind Offices, are dk^ 
posed of jointly as well as their Fortunej so that no 
one ever obliged one of them, who had not the Obliga^*' 
tion multiplied in Returns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful Object the Eyes of Man 
can behold, to see a Man of Worth' and Ms Son Hve 
in an entire unreserved Correspondence, "The mutual 
Kindness and Affection between them give an inex^ 
pressiblc Satisfaction ^to all who know them. It is a 
sublime Pleasure which encreases by the. Participation, 

It is 'as sacred as Friendship, as 'pleasurable as Love, 
and as joyful as Religion, This State of Mind docs not 

only 
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No. 192 . only ’ dissipate Sotrow, which would be exfrcam with/ 
Wcdttcs^ out it? but enlai‘ges Pleasufes which would otherwise 
be contemptible. The most indiffereat thing has its 
10^171®/ Force and Beauty when it is spoke by a kind Father^ 
' ' ' ' and an insignificant Trifle has its Weight when offered 
by a dutiful Child. I know not how to express itj but, 
I tlikk I may call it a transplanted Self/love. All the 
Enjoyments and Sufferings which 
are regarded only as they 
he has to another. / 


a Man meets with. 
/ concern him in the Relation 
A Man's very Honour receives a 
, new Value to him, when he thinks that when he is 
in his Grave it will be had in Remembrance that ' such '' 
an Action was done by such a one's Father. Such 
Considerations sweeten the old Man's Evening, and his 
Soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself, No 
Man can tell my Child his Father was either unmercifol 
or unjust. My Son shall meet many a Man who shal 
say to him, I was obliged to thy Father, and be my Child 
a Friend to his Child for ever. 

It is not in the Power of all Men to leave illustrious 
Names or great Fortunes to their Posterity, but they can 
very much conduce to their having Industry, Probity, 
Valour,^ and Justice. It is in every Man's Power to 
leave his Son the Honour of descending from a virtuous 
Man, and add the Blessings of Heaven to whatever he 
leaves him. I shall end this Rhapsody with a Letter to 
an excellent young Man of my Acquaintance who has 
lately lost a worthy Father. 

* Dear 5/jr, 

I know no^ Part of Life more impertinent than the 
Office of administring Consolation j I will not enter into 
it, for I cannot but applaud your Grief. The virtuous 
Principles you had from that excellent Man whom you 
have lost, have wrought in you as they ought, to 
make a Youk of Three and Twenty incMablc of Comfort 
upon coming into Possession of a great Fortune. I doubt 
not but you will honour his Memory by a modest Bw 
joyment of his Estater and scorn to triumph over hm 
Grave by employing in Riot, Excess, and Debauchery, 
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and Wisdom. This is the true Way to shew the Sense No. i92. 
you have of youi* Loss, and to take away the Distress 
of others upon the Occasion. You cannot recall 
Father by your Grief, but you may revive Mm to his jyy, 
Friends by your Conduct.' 

T 

Nc. 193.^ 

[SThcijti.] Thursday, October d. 

lagentem ioribus domus aha superbis 

Maae saluiaatum fobs vomit aedibm oacfexn,— Virg. 

T T THEN we look round us, and behold the strange 
V V V^iety of Faces and Persons which fill the Streets 
with Business and Hurry, it is no unpleasant Amuse*' 
ment to make Guesses at their different Pursuits, and 
judge by their Countenances what it is that so anxiously 
engages their present Attention, Of all this busie Crowd, 
there are none who would give a Man inclined to such 
Inquiries better Diversion for his Thoughts, than those 
whom we^call good Courtiers, and such as are assiduous 
at the Levees of Great Men, These Worthies are got into 
an Habit of being Servile with an Air, and enjoy a certain 
Vanity in being known for understanding how the World 
passes. In the pleasure of this they can rise early, go 
abroad sleek and welWressed, witib no other Hope or 
Purpose but to make a Bow to a Man in Court Favour, 
and be thought, by some insignificant Smile of his, not 
a little engaged in his Interests and Fortunes, It is 
wondrous that a Man can get over the Natural Existence 
and Possession of his own Mind so far, as to take delight 
either , in paying or receiving such cold and repeated 
Civilities, But what maintains the Humour is, that 
outward Show is what most Men pursue, rather t ha n 
mat Happiness. Thus both the Idol and Idolater equally 
impose upon themselves in pleasing their Imaginations 
this way. But as there are very many of her j^ajesty's 
good Subjects who are extremely uneasie at their own 
Seats in the Country, where all from the Skies to the 
Center of the Earth is their own, and have a mighty 
longing to shine in Courts, or be Partners in the Power 
oflieWorid, I say, for the Benefit of these, and others 

who 
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No/ 193, who hasitkcf after bemg in the WhkpQt with great Mca^ 
Jhnniaff and vexiflg their Neighhours with the Changes they 
l« . ; capable- of making in the- -Appearance 'at "a 

|j ( ‘ Country Sessions, it would not methinks be amiss to give 

j M I an Account of that Market for Preferment! a great Man% 

Levee. 

1 1' ! ■ For ought I know, this Commerce between the Mighty 

. and their Slaves, very justly represented, might do so 

I j , much good, as to incline the Great to regard Business 

f ; , rather than Ostentation i and make the Little know the 

Use of their Time too well, to spend it in vain AppK.^ 

~ cations and Addresses. 

1':, The Famous Doctor in Moor fields f who gained so much 

Reputation for his Horary Predictions, is said to have had 
in his Parlour different Ropes to little Bells, which hung 
in the Room above Stairs, where the Doctor thought fit to 
be oraculous. If a Girl had been deceived by her Lover, 
one Bell was pulled f and if a Peasant had lost a Cow, the 
Servant rung another. This Method was kept in respect 
to all other Passions and Concerns, and the skilful Waiter 
below sifted the Enquirer, and gave the Doctor Notice 
accordingly. The Lev& of a great Man is laid after the 
same manner, and twenty Whispers, false Alarms, and 
private Intimations pass backward and forward, from the 
Porter, the Valet, and the Patron himself, before the 
gaping Crew who are to pay their Court are gathered 
together s when the Scene is ready, the Doors fly open 
'discover his -'Lordship. 

There are several Ways of making this first 
Appearances You may be either half dressed, and 
washing your self, which is, indeed, the most stately f 
but this way of opening is peculiar to Military Men, in 
whom there is something graceful in exposing themselves 
naked ? but the Politicians, or Civil Officers, have usually 
I affected to be more reserved, and preserve a certain 

I : - Chastity of Deportment Whether it be Hieroglyphical, 

I i or not, this Difference in the MiHtary and ' Civil^ -' 'List,''l 

I ’■ will not say, but^ have ever understood the Fact to be, 

that the close Minister is buttoned up, and the brave 
Officer opcn.'breasted on these Occasions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the Business of a 
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Lcv^c is to receive tlie Ackaowledgmeats of a Multitudei No* 193. ;; 

that a Man is Wise, Boiintcous, valiant, and Powerful# ; 

When the first Shot of Ey^s are ' made, it iS' wonderful to 
observe how much Submission the Patron^s Modesty can ' 
bear, and how much Servitude the Client^ Spirit can 
descend to# In the vast multiplicity of Business, and the 
'' ■ Crowd about him, my Lord^s Parts are usually so greati ; 

that, to the Astonishment of the whole Assembly, he has 
/ something to jsay to every Man there, and that so suitable 
to^ his Capacity, as any Man may fudge that it is not 
without Talents that Men can arrive at great Employe 
i ments# I have known a great Man ask a Flag-^Omcer, I 

I which way was the Wind, a Commander of Horse the 

present Price of Oats, and a Stock-^Jobber at what Discount I 

such a Fund was, with as much ease as if he had been I 

}' bred to each of those several ways of Life# Now this is ■ 

extremely obliging ? for at the same time tibat the Patron I 

informs himself of Matters, he gives the Person of whom I 

;■ he enquires an Opportunity to exert Isimself# What adds I 

to jhc Pomp of those Interviews Is, that it is performed | 

\ . with the greatest Silence and Order imaginable# The j 

Patron Is usually in the midst of the Room, and some || 

humble Person gives him a Whisper, which his Lordship 1 

I answers aloud, It h weJL Yes^ I am of your Opmiom I 

, Pray inform your self further, you may be sure of I 

i. my Part in it This happy Man is dismissed, and my I 

: Lord can turn himself to a Business of a quite different I 

Nature, and off/hand give as good an Answer as any I 

^reat Man is obliged to# For the chief Point is to keep 
in Generals, and if there be any thing offered thafs 
Particular, to be In haste# I 

, But we are now in the Height of the Affair, and my I 

i Lord's Creatures have all had their Whispers round to I 

keep up the Farce of the thing, and: the Dumb Show is I 

become more general# He casts his Eye -to that Corner, I 

and there to Mr# such a one j to the ■ other, and when did 
you come to Town / and perhaps just before he ■ nods to 
another, and enters with him, but, Sir, I am glad to see 
you, now I fhmk of it Each of those are happy for 'the 
next four and twenty Hours? and those who boyr in 
; Ranks undistinguished, and fay Dozens at. a Time, think 

they 

i;, : 
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No, 193! tliey have very good Prospects if they may hope to arrive 

TJbuwday, at such Notices half a Year hence, 

October u# jjig Satyfist says thefe is seldom common Sense in 
high Fortune? and one would think# to behold a Lev^c# 
that Ae Great were not only infatuated with their 
Station# but also that they beHeycd all below were 
seized too, else how is it possible they could think of 
imposing upon themselves and others in such a degree^ 
as to set up a Levee for any thing but a direct Farce? 
But such is the Weakness of our Nature# that when 
Men are a little exalted in their Condition# they 
immediately conceive they have additional Senses# ami 
their Capacities enlarged not only above other Men# 
but above human Compehension it sel£ Thus it is 
ordinary to see a great Man attend one listning# bow to 
one at a distance# and call to a third at me same 
instant A Girl in new Ribbands is not more taken 
with her self, nor does she betray more apparent 
Coquetries# than even a Wise Man in such a Circum/ 
stance of Courtship# I do not know any thing that 
I ever thought so very distasteful as the Affectation 
which is recorded of Cmsat, to wit, that he would 
dictate to three several Wr**ets at the same time# 

‘ This was an Ambition below the Greatness and 
Candour of his Mind# He indeed (if any Man had 
Pretensions to greater Faculties than any other Mortal) 
was the Pepon ? but such a way of acting is CMdish# 
and Inconsistent with the manner of our Being# And 
it appears from the very Nature of things that there 
cannot be any thing effectually dispatched in the 
Distraction of a Publick Levee# but the whole seems 
to be a Conspiracy of a Sett of Servile Slaves# to give 
up their own Liberty to take away ffieir Patron^ 
Understanding# X 


Friday 
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No# 194# " -,'1 

[STEELE] Friday, Odokt‘!2. I 

— DiiiicIIi hih tumet jccur* — Hor# _ ^ 

pfcscnt Paper shall consist of two Letters, 
1 ' which observe upon Faults that are easily cured 
both in Love and Friendship# In the latter, as far as 
it meerly regards Convcfsation, the Person who neglects 
visiting an agreeable Friend is punished in the very 
Transgression I for a good Companion is not found in 
every Room we go into# But the Case of Love is of a 
more delicate Nature, and the Anxiety is inexpressible 
if every little Instance of Kindness is not reciprocal# 
There are things in this sort of Commerce which 
there are not Words to express, and a Man may not 
possibly know how to represent, which yet may ' tear 
his Heart into ten Thousand Tortures# To be grave to 
a Man^s Mirth, unattentive to his Discourse, or ^ to 
interrupt cither with something that argues a Disiiv 
clination to be entertained by him, has in it something 
so disagreeable, that the utmost Steps which may be 
made in further Enmity cannot give greater Torment 
^•The gay Cormmf who sets up for an Indifference -and 
becoming Heedlessness, gives her Husband all the 
' Torment 'imaginable out of mere Indolence, with ffiis 
peculiar Vanity, That she is to look as gay as a 
Maid in the Character of a Wife# ^ It is no Matter 
what, is the Reason of a Man^s Grief, if it be heavy 
as' it is# Her unhappy Man is convinced that she 
means him no Dishonour, but pines to Death because 
she will not have so much Deference to him as to 
avoid the Appearances of it The Author of the 
following Letter is perplexed with an Injury that is 
in a Degree yet less criminal, and yet the Source of 
the utmost Unhappiness# 

^ Mr , Spectator, 

I have read your Papers which relate to Jcalousic, 
and desire your Advice in my Case, which you will 
■say is not common# I have a Wile of whose Virtue 
1 am not in the least doubtful p yet I cannot be satisfied 

she 
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she loves me, which gives me as great Uneasiness as 
being faulty the other way would do, I know not 
whether I am not yet more miserable than in that 
Case, for she keeps Possession of my Heart without 
the Return of her's, I would desire your Observations 
upon that Temper in some Women, who will not 
condescend to convince their Husbands of their 
Innocence or their Love, but are wholly negligent 
of what Reflections the poor Men make upon &eir 
Conduct (so they cpnot call it criminal), when at 
me same time a little Tenderness of Behaviour, or 
Regard to shew an Inclination to please them, would 
^e them entirely at ease. Do not such Women 
deserve all the Misinterpretation which they neglect 
to avoid? or are they not in the actual Practice of 
who care not whether they are thought guilty 
or not? If my Wife does the most ordinary thing, 
as visiting _ her Sister, or taking the Air with hw 
Mother, It is dways carried with the Air of a Secret! 

I hen she wiU sometimes teU a thing of no Conse,- 
quence, p if it was only want of Memory made her 
conceal it before f and this only to daUy with my 
Amuety. I have complained to her of this Behaviour 
m the gentlest Tet^ imaginable, and beseeched her 

KW to live with her 

like an indulgent Friend, as the most morose and 
unsalable Husband in the World. It is no eaSe 
'J®s«-ibe our Circumstance, but it is miser.- 
able with & 1 S Aggr^ation, That it might be easily 
no Remedy endeavoured. She real 
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not yet described in your Papers! which is that of a No, 194 - 
Man who treats his Friend with the same odd Variety Friday, 
which a Fantastical Female Tyrant practise towards her 
Lover, I have for some Time had a Friendship with^^'^^“' 
one of these mercurial Persons! The Rogue I know 
loves me, yet takes Advantage of my Fondness for 
to use me as he pleases! We are by Turns the best 
Friends, and the greatest Strangers imaginable! Some,* 
times ]^ou would think us inseparable! at other Times 
he avoids me for a long Time, yet nei&er he nor I 
know why, When we meet next by Chance, he is ‘ 
amazed he has not seen me, is impatient for an Appoint/ 
ment the s^e Evening! and when I expect he should 
have kept it, I have known him slip away to an -^tl ifT 
Place ! where he has sate reading the News, when there 
IS no Post! smoaking his Pipe, which he seldom cares 
for! and staring about him in Company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wonder'd how he 
came there, 

l^t I may state my Case to you the more My, I 
Shan transcribe some short Minutes I have taken of 
him in my Almanack since last Spring ! for you must 
toow &ere are certain Seasons of the Year, according 
to which, I will not say our Friendship, but the Enjoy/ 
h rises or falls! In Jlforch and A-ptII he was 
as various as the Weather! In May and Part of June, 

1 foi^a hi0i the spi^htliest best^hmmoufed Fellow la 
the World! In the Dog/days, he was much upon the 
Indolent! In September very agreeable, but very busic! 
and since the Glass fell last to changeable, he has made 
three Appointments with me, and broke the m every 
one. However I have good Hopes of him this Winter, 
especially if you will lend me your Assistance to re/ 
lorni iwm, wliich will be a great Ease aad Pleasure to# 


October 9, 
iJli 


n. 


Sht, 

Your most humble SerwaniJ 
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No. 195. 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, October 13, 

Ninjiriot, 01 &SI il(ratri.v, 6ora» ttXcov' t||Ato”w 'traFToSj 

OvS* tso-ov €v ml dcrif>o8^X«ts |«y* ovewp,— Hes. 

T here is a story in the Arabian Nights Tahsf of 
a King who had long languished under an ill 
Habit of Body, and had taken abundance of Remedies 
to no purpose. At lengthi says the Fable, a Physician 
cured him by the following Method. He took an Hollow : 
Ball of Wood, and filled it with several Drugs, after which 
he clos'd it up so artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewise took a Mall, and after having hollowed the 
Handle, and that Part which strikes the Ball, he enclosed 
in them- several Drugs after the same manner as in the: 
Ball it seE He then ordered the Sultan, who^wasf 
Patient, to exercise himself early in the Morniny with 
these rightly prepared Instruments, 'till such as 
he should Sweat When, as the Story goes, th,^l/irtue 
of the Medicaments perspiring through the Wo 1 , had 
so good an Influence on the Sultan's Constitutio^^that 
they cured him of an Indisposition which all the Com.^ 
positions he had taken inwardly had not been able to 
remove. ■ This Eastern Allegory is finely contrived to 
shew us how beneficial Bodily Labour is to Health, and 
that Exercise is the most effectual Physick. I have 
described, in my Hundred and Fifteenth Paper, from 
the general Structure and Mechanism of an Human 
Body, how absolutely necessary Exercise is for its 
Preservation. I shall in this Place recommend another 
great Preservative of Health, which in many Gasp 
produces the same Effects as Exercise, and may, in 
some measure, supply its Place, where ^Opportunities of 
Exercise are wanting. The Preservative I am speak'" 
lag of is Temperance, which has those particular Ad/ 
vantages above all other Means of Health, that it may 
be practised by all Ranks and Conditions, at any Season, 
or in any Place. It is a kind of Regimen, into which 
every Man may put himself, without Interruption to 
Business, Expcnce of Moay, or Loss of Time. If Exercise 

. • throws 
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throws off all Superfluities, Temperance prcTents them. No.,i9S 
If Exercise clears the Vessels, Temperance 
satiates nor overstraks them. If Exercise raises proper 
Femients k the Humours, and promotes the Circular' 
tion of the Blood, Temperance gives Nature her Jull Play, 
and enables. her to exert her self k all ^ her Force and 
Vigour. If Exercise dissipates a growing Distempefr 
Temperance starves it. ^ 

Physick, for the most part, is nothing else but tlie Sub^ 
stitute of Exercise or Temperance. Medicines are indeed 
absolutely necessary in acute Distempers, that cannot 
slow Operations of these two great Instruments 
of' Healthf but did Men live k an habitual Course- of , 
Exercise and Temperance, there would^ be but Httle 
Occasion for them. Accordingly we fkd that those 
Parts of the World are the most healthy, where they 
' subsist ' by the Chace rand that Men lived longest when 
employed k hunting, and when they 
had Httle Food besides what they caught Blistering, 
Cupping, Bleeding are seldom of use but to the Idle and 
Intemperate i as all those inward Applications which arc 
so / much k practice among us, arc for the most part 
nothkg else but Expedients to make Luxury consistent 
with Health. The Apothecary is perpetually - employed 
k countermining the Cook and the Vktner. It is said 
' of Diogenes, that meeting a young Man who was going 
to a Feast, he took liim up in the Street and carriw 
him Home to Ms Friends, as one who was running into 
Imminent Danger, had not he prevented him. what 
- , ■ would that Phiiosophei* have said, had he been present 
at the Gluttony of a modern Meal ? Would not he have 
thought the Master of a Family mad, and have begged 
his Servants to tie down his Hands, had he seen him 
devour Fowl, Fish and Flesh | swallow Oyl and Vinegar, 

Wines and Spices ^ tlirow down Sallads of twenty different 
Herbs, Sauces of an hundred Ingredients, Confections 
and Fruits of numberless Sweets and Flavours? What 
unnatural Motions and Counterferments must such a 
Medley of Intemperance produce in the- Body? For my 
Part, when I behold a Fashionable Table set out k ail 
' its Magnificence, I fancy that I see Gouts and Dropsies, 

Fcavers 
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Feavefs and Lethargies, with other innumwahle Dia- 
tempers lying in Ambuscade among the Dishes- 
Nature delights in the most plain and simple Diet, 
Every Animal, but Man, keeps to one Dish. Herbs 
are the Food of this Species, Fish of that, and Flesh of 
a Third, Man Ms upon every thing that comes in his 
way, not the smallest Fruit or Excrescence of the Earth, 
scarce a Berry or a Mushroom, can escape him, 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate Rule for 
Temperance, because what is Luxury in one may be 
Temperance in another? but there are few that have 
lived any time in the World who are not Judges of 
their own Constitutions, so far as to know what Kinds 
and what Proportions of Food do best agree with them. 
Were I to consider my Readers as my Patients, and to 
prescribe such a kind of Temperance as is accommodated 
to all Persons, and such as is particularly suitable to our 
Climate and way of Living, I would copy the followii^ 
Rules of a very eminent Physician. Make your whole 
Repast out of one Dish, If you indulge in a second, 
avoid drinking any thing Strong 'till you have finished 
your Meal; at the same time abstain from all Sauces, 
or at least such as arc not the most plain and simple, 
A Man could not be well guilty of Gluttony, if he stuck 
to these few obvious and casie Rules. In the first case 
there would b® no Variety of Tastes to soUicit his Palate, 
and occasion Excess? nor m the second any artificial Pro/ 
vocatives to relieve Satiety, and create a false Appetite, 
Were I to prescribe a Rule for drinking, it should be 
form'd upon a Saying quoted by Sir Wmiam Templet 
the first Glass for my self, the secoad for my Friends, 
the third for good Humour, and the fourth for mine 
Enemies, But because it is impossible for one who 
lives in the World to Diet himself always in so Philoso/ 
phical a manner, I think every Man should have his 
Days of Abstinence, according as his Constitution will 
permit These are great Reliefe to Nature, as they 
qualifie her for strugling with Hunger and Thirst, 
whenever any Distemper or Duty of Life may put to 
upon such Difficulties? and at the same time give her an 
Opportimity of extricating her self from her Oppre^ionis^ 
■ " ■ and 
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mi recovering the several Tones and Springs of 
her distended Vessels# Besides, that Abstinence well 
timed often Mils a Sickness^ in Embrio, and destroys the 
first Seeds of an Indisposition# It is observed by two 
or three ancient Authors, that Socrates, notwithstanding 
he lived in Athens during that great Plague, which has 
made so miich^ Noise through all Ages, and has been 
celebrated ^ at different times by such eminent Hands, I 
say, notwithstanding that he lived in the time of Ms 
devouring Pestilence, he never caught tlie least Infec#^ 

■: tion,' which those Writers unanimously ■ ascribe to . that 
uninterrupted Temperance which he always observed# 

: And here I cannot but mention an Observation which 
I have often made, upon Beading the Lives of the 
Philosophers, and comparing it with any Series of Kings 
or great Men of the same number# H we consider these 
.ancient Sages, a great part of whose Philosophy con#^' 
sisted in a temperate and abstemious Course of Life, 
one would think the Life of a Philosopher, and the 
Life of a Man, were of two different Dates# For we 
find that the generality of these wise Men were nearer 
an hundred man sixty Years of Age at the time of 
meir respective Deaths# But the most remarkable 
stance of the Efficacy of Temperance towards the pro/ 
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Sattlfday* 

October 

13, mi 


written with such a Spirit of Cheerfulness, Religion, and 
good as are the natural Concomitants of Tern,- 

perance and Sobriety, Xhe mixture of the old JMan 
in it is rather a Recommendation than a Discredit 

Having designed tfiis Paper as the Sequel to that 
upon Exercise, I have not here considered Temperance 
as it is a Moral Virtue, which I shall make the Subject 
of a future Speculation, but only as it is the Means of 
Health, L 

No, 196, 

[STEELE] Monday, Oclobcr 15, 

Est Ulubrls, animus si tc non deficit aequus,—¥lot» 

SPECTATORf 

T here is a paftkulaf Fault which I have observed 
la most of the Moralists ia all Ages, aod that^ is, 
that they are always professiag themselves and teaching 
others to be happy. This State is not to be arrived at 
io. iis Life, therefore I would recommend to you to 
talk in an humbler Strain than your Predecessors have 
done, and instead of presuming to be happy, instruct 
us only to be easy. ■■ The Thoughts of him who would 
be discreet, and aim at practtcable Things, should turn 
upon allaying our Pain rather than promoting our Joy. 
Great Inquietude . is' to be avoided, but great Felicity is 
not to be attained. The great Lesson is iEquanimity, 
a Regularity of Spirit, which is a IMe above ChearM/ 
ness and below .. Mirth. Chearfulness is always to be 
supported if a Man is out of Pain, but Mirth to a prudent 
Man should always be accidental It should naturally 
arise out of the Occasion, and the Occasion seldom be 
vlaid forTti for those Tempers who want Mirth: to . be 
pleased, are like the Constitutions which flag without 
the use of Brandy. Therefore, I say, let your Precept 
be, Be easy. That Mind is dissolute and ungoverned, 
which must be hurried out of it self by loud Laughter 
or sensual Pleasure, or else be wholly unactivc. 

There arc a Couple of old Fellows of my Acquaintance? 

. " ' who 
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who meet every Day and smoafc a Pipe, and by their No. V=>(>. 
mutual Love to each other, tho' they have been Men Monday, 
of Business and Bustle in the World, enjoy a greater 
Tranquility than either could have worked himself 
into by any Chapter of Seneca. Indolence of Body and 
Mind, when we aim at no more, is very frequently en^ 
joyed ! but the very Enquiry after Happiness has some.- 
thing restless in it, which a Man who lives in a Series 
of temperate Meals, friendly Conversations, and easy 
Slumbers, gives himself no Trouble about While Men 
of Refinement are talking of Tranquility, he possesses 

Wto I would by these broken Expressions recom.' 
mend to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that you would speak 
of the W^ of Lrfe which plain Men may pursue, to 
M up &e Spaces of Time with Satisfaction. It is a lament- 
able Circumstance, that Wisdom, or, as you call it, Philo.- 
wphy, should furnish Ideas only for the Learned f and 
that a Man must be a Philosopher to know how to 
pass away his Time agreeably. It would therefore be 
worth your fains to place in an handsome Light the 
KelatiOTS and Affinities among Men, which render 
their Conversation with each other so grateful, that the 
highest Tdente give but an impotent Heasure in CoS> 
parison with them, You may find Descriptions and Dis/ 
courses which will render the Fire-Side of an honest 
Artificer as entertaining as your own Club is to you. 
Good.-nature has an endless Source of Pleasures in it- 
and the Representation of domestick Life, filled with its 
natural Gratifications (instead of the necessary Vexations 
? senerally insisted upon in the Writings of 
uic Witty) will be a good Office to Society. 

n TH the lower 

Part of Mankind, make their Being pass away with that 
Sort of Rdish which we express by W WoS CoSifS 
and should be treated of by you, who are a Spectator 
as weU as such Subjects which appear indeed mwe 
speculative, but are less instructive. In a word, Sir 
I would have you turn your Thoughts to the AdvaWe 
of such as want you most j and shew that Simplicity, 

Innocence, Industry and Temperance, are Arts whicfi 

lead 
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No. 196. lead to Tfanquiltty, as much as Leafning, Wisdom, 

MQud&ff Knowledge, and Contemplation# 

October » 

15,1711. ^ 

Your most bumble Servant, 

T, B,' 

* Mr* Spectator, Hackney f October 12# 

I am the young Woman whom you ^ did so much 
Justice to some time ago, ms" 
perfect Mistress of the Fan, and use 


acknowledging^ that I ain 

, _ " ; it with the uV 

ffloS Knowledge and Dexterity# Indeed the World, as ma#^ 
Hcioits as it is, will allow, that from an Hurry of Laughtp 
I recollect my self the most suddenly, make a Curtsie, 
and ' let fall my Hands before me, closing ^ my Fan , at 
the same Instant, the best of any Woman in England 
I am not a little delighted that I have had your Notice 
and Approbation? and however other ^roung Women 
may rally me out of Envy, I triumph in it, and demand 
a Place in your Friendship# You must therefore permit 
me to lay before you the present state of my Mind# 
I was reading your Spectator of the 9th Instant, and 
thought the Circumstance of the Ass divided between 
two Bundles of Hay which equally affected his Senses, 
was a lively Representation of my present Condition? 
For you arc to know that I am extremely enamoured 
with two young Gentlemen who at this Time pre*^ 
tend to me# One must hide nothing when one is 
asking Advice, therefore I will own to you, that I am 
very amorous and very covetous# My Lover Will is 
very rich, and my Lover Tom very handsome# I can 
have either of them when I please? but when I debate 
the Question in my own Mind, I cannot take Tom for 
fear of losing Wilfs Estate, nor enter upon Wilfs 
Estate and bid adieu to Tbm% Person# I am very 
young, and yet no one in the World, dear Sir, has 
the main Cnance more in her Head than my seE 
Tom is. the gayest, the blithest Creature! He dances 
well, is very civE and diverting at all Hours and 
Seasons? Oh he is the Joy of my Eyes! But then 
again Will is so very rich and carehil of the Main# 

How 
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How maay pretty Dresses does Tom appear in toNal96# 
charm me s But then it iaiBiediately occurs to me that 
a Maa of Ms Qrcumstaaces is so much the |Y 

Upon the whole? I have, at last examined^ Both these ^ 
Desires of Love and Avarice? aad upon strictly weighs 
iag the Matter I begin to tliink I shall be covetous 
longer than fond? therefore if you have nothing to 
say to the contrary, I shall take WilL Alas poor 

Your Humble Servaxitf 

:T' Biddy Loveless/ 


No. 197. 
[BUDGELL] 


Tuesday# October 16. 


: Alter rixafur de hna saepe captma, ■ 

Fropugnat nugls armatuss sciUcett ut non. 

Bit mihi ptima fideSf £,, rere quod placet, ut non 
Acfiter^ c/a^rei 22 , prethm aetas altera sordet 
Amhlgltur qmd^ enim 1 Castor salat, an DoUchos plus # 
Brundusium Minucl melius via ducat an Apps, — Hor. 

E ¥ERY ■ Age a Man passes through, and Way ' of 
vLife^ he engages in, has some particular Vice or 
Impwfection naturally cleaving to it, which it will 
require his nicest Care to avoid. The several Veak^*' 
nesses, to which YouA, old Age, and Manhood are 
exposed, " have long since been set ■ down by many: 
both' of the Poets and Philosophers ? but I do not 
remember to have met with any Author who has 
treated of those ill Habits Men are subject to, not so '- 
much by reason of their different Ages and Tempers, 
as the particular Profession or Business la which they 
were educated and brought up. 

^ I am the more^ surprised to find this Subject so 
little touched on, since what I am here speaking of is 
so apparent as not to escape the most vulgar 6bserv/ 
ation. The Business Men are chiefly conversant in, 
^ give a certain Cast or Turn to their 

mmds, but is very often apparent in their outward 
Behaviour, ^ and some of the most indifferent Actions 
of their Lives. It is this Air diffusing it self over 

the 
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os to find out a Person 
§0 that the most careless 
scarce be mistaken in the 
Carriage of a Seaman, or the Gaxte of a I ailor- 
The liberal Arts, though they may possibly have 
less Effect on our External Mien and Behaviour, make 
so deep an Impression on the Mind, as is very apt 
to bend it wholly one way, , „ , , , _ 

The Mathematician will take little less than Demons 
stration in the most common Discourse, and the School,- 
mar, is as great a Friend to Definitions and Syllogisms, 
The Physician and Divine are often heard to dictate 
in private Companies with the same Authority which 
they exercise over their Patients and Disciples j while 
the Lawyer is putting Cases, and raising Matter for 
Disputation out of every thing that occurs, 

I may possibly some time or other animadvert 


No, 197, the whole Man, which helgs 
Tuesday, at his first Appe^ancei 

October Obscfvcf fancies he can 

16,1711. Carriage of 
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Years before cither ^ the Templer or my self were No# 197# 
bom# The young Lawyer immediately took me up, Tticsdayi 
and by reasoning above a Quarter of an Hour upon 2® 
a Subject which I saw he understood nothing 
endeavoured to shew me that my 'Opinions were ill 
grounded Upon which, says the Captalai to avoid 
any farther Contests, I told him, that truly I had not 
consider^ those several Arguments which lie ' had 
brought against me? and that there might be a great 
. deal ' in, them# Ay,, but says my Antagonist, who 
would not let ^ me escape so, there are several things 
to be urged in favour of your Opinion which you 
/ have omitted, and thereupon begun to- shine on the 
Other side of the Question? upon this, says the Captain, 

; I came over to my first Sentiments, and entirely 
acquiesced in his Reasons for my so doing# Upon 
/ which the Templer again recovered his former Posture, 

■and confuted both himself and me a tMrd Time# In 
■ short# says my Friend, I found he was resolved to 
keep me at a Sword's length, and never let me close 
With him, so that I had nothing left but to hold my 
Ton|^ue, and give my Antagonist free leave to smile 
at ms Victories, who I found, like HudibraSf couM sUM 
.change sidesf and still confute* 

For my own part I have ever regarded our Inns 
Cwrt as Nurseries of Statesmen and Law/givers, 
which makes me often frequent ' that part of the 
Town with great Pleasure# 

Upon my Calling in lately at one of the most noted 
Temple Coffee/houses, I found the whole Room, which 
4 was full of young Students, divided into several Parties, 
each of which was deeply engaged in some Control 
, vcrsic# ^ The Management of the ■ late Ministry was 
• attacked, and defended, with great Vigour! and several 
Frelim^aries to the Peace were proposed by some, 
and rejected by others; the Demolishing of Dunkirk 
was so eagerly insisted on, and so warmly controverted, 
as had like to have produced a Challenge, In short. 

I observed that the Desire of Victory, whetted with 
the ^ little Prejudices of Party and Interest, generally 
earned the Argument to such an height, as made the 

Disputants 
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No* 197 . Disputants insensibly conceive an Avefsion towards each 
Tuesday, other, and part with the highest Dissatisfaction on 
both sides* 

managing an Argument handsomly being $o 
nice a Point, and what I have seen so very few cxceU 
in, I shall liere set down a few Rules on that Head, 
which, among other things, I gave in Writing to a ^ young 
Kinsman of mine who had made so great a Proficiency 
in the Law, that he began to plead in Company upon 
every Subject that was started* 

Having the entire Manuscript by me, I may, perhaps, 
from time to time publish such Parts of it as I shall 
think requisite for the Instruction of the British Youth* 
What regards my present Purpose is as follows ? 

Avoid Disputes as much as possible* In order to 
appear easie and welhbred in Conversation, you may 
assure your self that it requires more Wit# as well as 
more good Humour, to improve than to contradict the 
Notions of another s But if you are at any time obliged 


to enter on an Argument, give your Reasons with the 
utmost Coolness and Modesty, two things which scarce 
ever fail of making an Impression on the Hearei^^ 
Besides, if you are neither Dogmatical, nor shew either 
by your Actions or Words, that you are full of your 
self, all will the more heartily rejoice at your Victory* 
Nay, should you be pinched in your Argument, you 
may make your Retreat with a very good Grace « You 
were never jpositive, and are now glad to be better 
informed* This has ' made some approve the Socratical 
way of Reasoning, where while you scarce affirm any 
thing, you can hardly be caught in an Absurdity, and 
though possibly you are endeavouring to bring over 
another to your^ Opinion, which is firmly fix'd, you 
seem only to desire Information from him* 

In order to keep that Temper, which it is so difficult, 
and yet so necessary to preserve, you may please to 
consider that nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous 
than to be angry with another, because he is not of 
yow Opinion* ^The Interest, Education, and Means by 
which Men attain their Knowledge are so very different, 
^'that it^is impossible they should all think-allkei and 
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he has at least as much Reason to be angry with you, No, 197, 
M you with him. Sometimes to keep your self cool, Tuesday, 
it may be of Service to ask your self fairly. What might .9® rar 
have been your Opinion, had you all the Biasses of*"'^'*** 
Education and Interest, your Adversary may possibly 
have? But if you contend for the Honour of Victory 
done, you may lay down this as an infaUible Maxim, 

That you cannot make a more false Step, or give your 
Antagonists a greater Advantage over you, than by 
falling into a Passion, 

_ When an Ar^iment is over, how many weighty 
K^ons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and 
Violence made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a Man be,* 
cause he does not apprehend the force of your Reasons, 
o**, weak ones of his own. If you argue for Reput,* 
ation, th^ makes your Victory the easier) he is certainly 
m all Respecte an Object of your Pity, rather than 
Anger; and if he cannot comprehend what you do, 
yoti ought to thank Nature for her Favours, who, has 
gi'^ you so much the clearer Understanding- 

You may please to add this Consideration, That 
your Equals no one values your Anger, which only 
preys upon its Master; and perhaps you may find it 
not ve^ consistent either with Prudence or your 
to pumsh your self, whenever you meet with a Fool 
or a Knavcr 

Lastly, If you propose to your self the true End of 
Argument, which is Information, it may be a seasonable 
Check to your Passion; for if you search purely after 
Truth, twill be almost indifferent to you where vou 

u^T I an Observation 

which I have often made, namely. That nothing ptcy 

S ^an more Esteem and less Envy from the 
whole Company, than if he chuses the Part of Moderator 
mthout engagmg directly on either side in a Dispute! 

Tte gives him the Character of Impartial, furnishes him 
with an Opportunity of Sifting things to the Bottom, 
shewi^ his Judgment, and of sometiihes making hand! 

of the contending ffrtiel 

1 shaft close this Subject with giving you one Caution, 

When 
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No, 198, 
[ADDISON,] 


Wednesday? October IZ 

Cerrae, luporum ptaeda rapacmm, 

Secfamar ultra, quos opimm 

FaUere i effugere est ' trmniphus^—Hor* : 


k, No. 197 . Whea you have gamed a Victory do not push it too 
jl\' ' 5 Tuesday faf * ^tis sufficient to let the Company and your Adversary 

Powcff fcut that you are too a generous. 


' tO '^make use of it 


T here is a species of Women? whom .1 shall.: 

distinguish by the Name of Salamanders. Now 
a Salamander is a kind ^ of Heroine m Chastityr that 
treads upon Fire, and lives in the midst of .Flames 
without being hurt A Salamander knows no Dis/ 
tinction of Sex in those she converses with, grows 
familiar with a Stranger at first Sight, and is .not-so ". 
narrow>spW^ as to observe whether the Person ^ she- 
talks to be in Breeches or in Petticoats. She admits a ' 
Male Visitant to her Bed^side, plays with him a whole 
Afternoon at Piefcette, walks with him two or three 
Hours by Moon/lightj and is extremely Scandalized 
at the unreasonableness of an Husband, or the 
Severity of a Parent, that would debar the Sex from 
such innocent Liberties. Your Salamander is therefore 
a "perpetual Declaimer against Jealousie, . and Admirer " 
of the French Good^brcedlng, and a great Stickler for 
Freedom in Conversation. In short, the Salamander 
lives in an invincible State of Simplicity and Inno^ 
cences Her Constitution is preservtf in a kind of 
natural Frost? She wonders what People mean by 
Temptations? and defies Mankind to do their worst. 
Her Chastity is engaged in a constant Ordeal or fiery 
Trial? (like good Queen Emma) the pretty Innocent 
walks blindfold among burning Plough^shares, without 
being^ scorched or singed by them. 

It is not therefore for the use of the Salamander, 
whether in a married or single State of Life, that I 
design the following Paper? but for such Females only 
as are made of Flesh aqd Blood, and find themselves 
subject to Human Frailties. 


As 
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As for this Part of the Fair Sex who are not of the No. !9S. 
Salamander Kind, I would most earnestly^ advise them 
to observe a quite different Conduct in. their Behaviour i 
and to avoid as much as possible what Religion calls 17^ I7li^ 
Temp^afions/ and the World Opporfmitks, Did they 
but know how many Thousands of their Sex have 
been gradually betrayed from innocent Freedoms to 
Ruin and Infamy^* and how many Millions of ours 
have begun with FlatterieSf Pr otestations and Endear.-' 
mentSy but ended with ReproacheSf . Perjury and 
Perfidiousaess ? they would shun like Death the very 
first Approaches of one that might lead them into 
inextricable Labyrinths of Guilt and Misery. I must 
so far give up, the Cause of the Mak Worlds as to 
exhort the. Female Sex in the Language of Chamosit 
in the Orphan* 

Trust not a Maxif we are By Nature false, 

DissembUngf Subtle f Cruel and Uncomfantt 
When a Man talks of Love, with caution trust him$ 

But if he Swears, he*ll certahalY decc/rc thee* 

I : might ' very ^ much enlarge upon this Subject, but shall 
conclude it with a Story which I lately heard from one 
of our Spanish Officers, and which ' may shew the 
Danger a Woman incurs by too great Familiarities 
with a Male Compamom ' ^ 

^ ^ ^ Kingdom of Castilef being a 
Man of more than : ordinary Prudence, and of a grave 
composed Behaviour, ,■ determined about the fiftieth Year 
; of his' Age to enter upon Wedlock. In order to make 
,,, himself easie in it, he cast his Eye upon a young 
Woman who had notliing to recommend her but her ■ 
Beauty and her Education, her Parents having been 
reduced to great Poverty by the Wars which for some 
Years ^ have laid that whole Country waste. The 
Castilian having made his ' Addresses to her and 
married her, they lived together in perfect Happiness ' ' 
for some time? when 'at length the . Husband's Affairs 
made it necessary for him 'to take a Voyage to the 
Kingdom oi Naples, where a great Part' of, Ms Estate 
lay. The wife loved him too tenderly, to be left behind 

him 


f ^ 
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No. 198. him. They had not been a Shi^bo^d above a Day, j 

Wednes.- when they unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerme \ 

day, Pyrate, who carried the whole company on Shore, 

a®d made them Slaves, The Castilian and his Wife 
had the Comfort to be under the same Master; who | 

egging how dearly they loved one another, and gasped 
after their Liberty, demanded a most exorbitant Price 
for their Ransom, The Castilian, though he would 
rather have died in Slavery himself, than have i^id 
such a Sum as he found would go near to ru^ him, 
was so moved with Compassion towards his Wife, 
that he sent repeated Orders to his Friend in Spain 
(who happened to be his next Relation) to sell his 
Estate, and transmit the Mony to him, ^ His Friend, 
hoping Aat the Terms of his Ransome might be made ; 
more reasonable, and unwilling to sell an Estate which > 
he himself had some Prospect of inheriting, formed [ 
so many Delays, that three whole Years |>assed away ) 
without any thing being done for the setting them at 
Liberty, 


There happened to live a French Renegade in the 
« amg Place where the Castilian and his Wife were kept 
Prisoners, As this Fellow had in him all the Vivacity | 
of his Nation, he often entertained the Captives with 
Accounts of his own Adventures ; to which he sometimes „ 
added a Song, or a Dance, or some other Piece of Mirth, ' 
to divert them during their Confinement His Acquaint' 
ance with the Manners of the Algerines, enabled 
likewise to do them several good Offices, The Castilian, 
as he was one Day in Conversation with this Renegado, 
discovered to him the Negligence and Treachery of his 
Correspondent in Castile, and at the same Time asked his 
Advice how he should behave himself in that Exigency « f 
He further told the Renegado, that he found it would j 
be impossible for him to raise the Mony, unless he 
himself might go over to dispose of his Estate, The | 
Renegado, after havii^ represented, to him that his ( 
Algerine Master would never consent to his Release I 
upon such a Pretence, at length contrived a Method for f 
the Castilian to make his Esca^ in the Habit of a Sea,* i 
tnan. The Castilian succeeded in his Attempt; and j 
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having sold his Estate, feeing afraid lest the Mony should Na 196 , 
miscarry by the Way, and determining to perish with it Wedaes,- 
rather than lose one who was much dearer to him day, 
Aan his Life, he returned himself in a little Vessel ,7 
that was going to Algiers. It is impossible to describe ' 
the Joy he felt upon this Occasion, when he considered 
that he should soon see the Wife whom he so much 
loved, and endear himself more to her by this uncom,- 
moa Piece of Generositj# 

The Renegade, during the Husband's Absence, so 
iMinuated himself into the good Graces of his young 
Wife, and so turned her Head with Stories of Gallantry, 
that she quickly thought him the finest Gentleman she 
had ever conversed with. To be brief, her Mind was 
quite alienated from the honest Castiliaa, whom she was 
teught to look upon as a formal old Fellow unworthy the 
Possession of so charming a Creature, She had been 
mstmeted by the Renegado how to manage her self tipoa 
his Amvalf so that she received him with an Appears 
ance of the utmost Love and Gratitude, and at length perc 
swaded hi^m to ^st their common Friend the Renegado 
with the Mony he had brought over for their Ransomej 
as not questioning but he would beat down the Terms of 
it, and negociate me Affair more to their Advantage than 
Aey themselves could do. The good Man admfred her 
Pndence, and followed her Advice, I wish I could con,- 
ceal tlw &<}uel of this Story, but since I cannot I shall 
dispatch It m as few Words as possible. The Castilian 
MTisig ^slept loBgef than ordmaify the next Wlottiinst 
upon his awaking found his wife had left him s 
immediately rose and enquired after her, but was told 
&at s^ was seen with the Renegado about Break of Day, 

In a Word, her Lover having got all Things ready for 
thexf Departure, they ^ soon made theif Escape out of 
Wf earned away the Mony, and 


Thursday 
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To OROONDATES. 


After very much Perplexity m my self, and revolve' 
ifig how to acquaint you with my own' Sentiments, and 
■ expostulate 


lt4 

No. 199. No. 199. 
Thursday [STEELE.] 
October 
16, 1711. 


T he following Letters are .written with such an Air 
of Sincerity, , that I cannot deny the inserting of 

them. 

* Mr . Spectator, 

Tlio^ you are every where In your Writings a Friend 
to Women, I do not remember that you have directly 
considered the mercenary Practice of 'Men in the 
Choice of Wives. K you would please to employ yout' 
■ Thoughts upon that Subject, you would easily 'conceive ■ 
the miserable Condition many of us are in, who not only 
from the Laws of Custom and Modesty are restrained 
from making any Advances towards our Wishes, but are 
also from the Circumstance of Fortune out of all Hope of 
being addressed to by those whom we love. Under all 
these Disadvantages I am obliged to apply my self to you, 
and hope I shall prevail with you to print in your very 
next Paper the following Letter, which is a Declaration of 
-Passion, to one^who has made some feint Addresses'' to 
me for some Time. I believe he ardently loves me, but 
the Inequality of my Fortune makes him think he cannot 
answer it to the World, if he pursues his Designs by way 
of Marriage? and I believe, as he does not want Discern^ 
ing, he discovered; me looking at him the other Day 
unawares, in such a ' manner as has raised his Hopes of 

f dmng me on Terms the Men call easier. But my 
leart is very full on this Occasion, and if you know what 
Love and Honour are, ^ you will pardon me that I use no 
farther Arguments with you, but hasten to my Letter to 
him, whom I cdl Of oondateSf because if I do not succeed 
it shall look like Romance? and if I am regarded you 
shall receive a Pair of Gloves at my Wedding, sent you 
under the name of StafiraJ 
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expostulate with you conccraing yours, I have chosen No. 199. 
this Way, by which means I can be at once revealed Thursday, 
to you, or, if you please, lye concealed, If I do not *■ 

within few Days find the Effect which I hope from ' 

this, the whole Affair shall be buried in Oblivion, 

But alasJ what am I going to do, when I am about 
to tell you that I love you? But after I have done so, 

I am to assure you, that with all the Passion which 
ever entered a tender Heart, I know I can banish 
you from my Sight for ever, when I am convinced 
that you have no Inclinations towards me but to my 
Dishonour, But, aks. Sir, why should you sacrifice 
the real and essential Happiness of Life to the Opinion 
of a World, that moves upon no other Foundation 
but profess'd Error and Prejudice ? You all can observe 
that Riches do not alone make you happy, and yet 
give up every thing else when it stands in Compe,* 
tition with Riches, Since the World is so bad that 
Religion is left to us silly Women, and you Men act 
generally upon Principles of Profit and Pleasure, I 
will talk to you without arguing from any thifig but 
what may be most to your Advantage, as a Man of 
the World, And I will lay before you the State of 
the Case, supposing that you had it in your Power 
to make me your Mistress, or your Wife, and hope 
to convince you that the latter is more for your 
Interest, and will contribute more to your Pleasure. 

We will suppose then the Scene was laid, and you 
were now in Expectation of th? approaching Evening 
wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to what 
Cornw of the Town you thought fit, to consummate 
all winch your wanton Imagination has promised you 
m the Possession of one who is in die Bloom of 
Youth, and in the Reputation of Innocence! You would 
soon have enoughof me, as I am Sprightly, Young, 

Gay and Aarjr, When Fancy is sated, and finds dl 
the Promises it made it self false, where is now the 
Innocence which charmed you? The first Hour you 
Me alone you will find that the Pleasure of a Debauchee 
« only that of a Destroyer! He blasts all the Fruit 
he tastes, and where the Brute has been devouring 

there 



Noii99. there is nothing left wortliy the Relish of the Man. 
Thursday, Reason resumes her Place after Imagination is cloyed i 
^ utmost Distrm and Confusion, to 

15, I/ll. behold my self the Cause of uneasle Reflections to you, 
to be visited by Stealth, and dwell for the future with 
the two Companions (the most unfit for each other in 
the World) Solitude and Guilt I will not insist upon 
the shameful Obscurity we should pass our Time in, 
nor run over the little short snatches of fresh Air 
and free Commerce which all People must be satisfied 
with, whose Actions will ^ not bear Examination, but 
leave them to your Reflections, who have seen of that 
Life of which I have but a meer Idea. 

On the other hand, If you can be so good and 
generous as to make me your Wife, you may promise 
your self all the Obedience and Tenderness with which 
Gratitude can inspire a virtuous Woman. Whatever 
Gratifications you may promise your self from an 

f yreeable Person, whatever Compliances from an easie 
emper, whatever Consolations from a Sincere Friend^ 
ship, you may expet as the Due of your Generosity. 
What at present in your ill View you promise your 
self from me, will be followed by Distaste and Satiety | 
but the Transprts of a virtuous Love arc the least 
Part^ of its Happiness. The Raptures of Innocent 

Passion are but like Lightning to Day, they radicr 
interrupt than advance the Pleasure of iti How happy 
then is that life to be where the highest Pleasures of 
Sense are but the lowest parts of its Felicity I 
Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural Requ^t 
of taking me la direct Terms. I know there stands 
between me and that Happiness the haughty Daughter 
of a Man who can give you suitably to your Fortune. 
But if you weigh the Attendance and Behaviour of 
her who comes to you in Partnership of your Fortune, 
and expects an Equivalent, with that of her who enters 
^rour House as honoured and obliged by that Permisi^ 

■ sbn, whom ^ of the two will you chuse? You, pcrha|w, 
think fit to spend a Day abroad in the common 
Entertainments of Men of. Sense and Fortune, she 
will think her, self ill used in that Absence, and 
■ ^ ■ contrive 
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coiltf Ive at hoiBc an Expence pf opoftioned to the No* 199- 
Appearance which you make m the World# She is Tfawsdayi 

in all Tilings to ha¥c a regard to the Fortune whichS^i^F 
she brought joUf I to the Fortune to * which you ' 
introduced me# The Commerce between you two 
Will eternally have the Air of a Bargain# between us 
of a Friendship! |oy will ever enter Into the Room 
with you# and Mud Wishes attend my Benefactor 
when he leaves it Ask your self, how would you 
be pleased to enjoy for ever the Pleasure of having 
laid an Immediate Obligation on a grateful Mind? such 
your case with Me# In the other Marriage you 
will live in a constant Comparison of Benefits and never 
know, the Happiness of conferring or receiving any# 

It may be you will# after all, act rather In the 
, ^ud^tial wayf to the Sense of the ordinary 

.World# I know not what I think or say# when that 
Melancholy Keflectlon ^ comes upon mej ; but shall 
only more# that it Is In your Power to make me 
your Grateful Wife# but never your Abandoned 
Mistress/ ' T ■ 


No# 200# 


Vmclt amor pafrhe — 


FHday, : October 19# 


, Ambition of Princes is many times as hur tfui 

A to themselves as their People# This cannot be 
doubted of such as prove unfortunate . In their Wars# 
it IS often true too of those who are celebrated for 
their Accesses# If a severe View were to' be taken of 
their pnduct# if tlie Profit and Loss by ' their Wars 
justly ballancd# It would be rarely found that 
the .Conquest Is sufficient to repay the Cost# . 

As I was the other Day looking over the Letters of 
my Corespondents, I took this •Hint; from tliat of 
rmlat^hmus I which has turnd my present Thoughts 
upon Political Arlthmetlck# an Art of greater ■ Use than 
Entcrtamment# My Friend has offers an Essay towards 
XIV## with all .his .Acquisitions, is 
not Mast^ of, more People than at the ■ Beginning of 

his 
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No. 200. Ms Wars? nay, that fof every Subject he had acquiry^ 
May he had lost' three that were Ms laher itance g If 

19 PMhrithmm k not mistaken in Ms^ Calculations^ 

' ' Lewis must have been impoverishy by his Ambition. 

The Prince for the publick Good has a Sovereign 
Property in every private Persony Estate? and con^ 
sequendy Ms Riches must encrease or decrease in 
Proportion to the Number and Riches of his Subjects. 
For Examples If Sword or Pestilence should destroy 
all the People of this Metropolis (God forbid^ -there 
should be Room for such a Supposition! but if this 
should be the Case), the Queen must needs lose a 
great Part of her Revenue, or, at least, what is charg^ 
upon the City must encrease the Burthen upon me 
rest of her Subjects. .Perhaps the Inhabitants here are 
not above a tenth Part of me Whole? yet as they are 
better fed, and cloath'd, and lodg^ than her other 
Subjects, the Customs and Excises upon their Con*.^ 
sumption, the Imposts upon their Houses, and other 
Taxes, do very probably make a fifth Part of the whole 
Revenue of the Crown. But this is not all i the 
Consumption of the City takes off a great Part of the 
Fruits of the whole Island? and as it pays such a 
Proportion of the Rent or yearly ¥alue of the Lands 
in the Country, so it is the Cause of paying such a 
Proportion of Taxes upon those Lands. The Loss then 
of such^a People- must needs be sensible to the Prince, 
and visible to the whole Kingdom. 

On the other Hand, if it should please God to drop 
from Heaven a new People equal in Number and 
Riches to the City, I should be ready to think their 
Excises, Customs, and House.^Rent would raise as great 
a Revenue to the Crown as would be lost in the 
former Case. And as the Consumption of tliis new 
Body would be a new Market for the Fruits of the 
Country, all the Lands, especially those most adjacent, 
would rise in their yearly Value/ and pay greater yearly 
Taxes to the Publick. The Gain in this Case would be 
as sensible as the former Loss. 

Whatsoever is assess^ upon the General is levied 
uposi Individuals. It were worth the while then to 

consider 
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considei* what is paid by, or by Means of, the meanest No, 200. 
Subjects, in order to compute the Value of every Friday, 
Subject to the Prince, 

For my own Part, I should believe that seven Eighths 
of the People arc without Property in themselves or 
the Heads of their Families, and forc'd to work for 
their daily Bread f and that of this Sort there are 
seven Millions in the whole Island of Great Britain t 
And yet one would imagine that seven Eightfis of 
the whole People should consume at least three Fourths 
of the whole Fruits of the Country, If this is the Case, 
the Subjects without Property pay three Fourths of 
the Rents, and consequently enable the landed Men to 
pay three Fourths of their Taxes, Now if so great a 
Part^ of the Land.'Tax were to be divided by seven 
Millions, it would amount to more than tl^ee Shillings 
to every Head, And thus as the Poor are the Cause, 
without which the Rich could not pay this Tax, even 
the poorest Subject is upon this Account worth three 
Shillings yearly to the Prince, 

Again* One would imagine the Consumption of 
sevOT Eighths of the whole People should pay two 
Thirds of all the Customs and Excises, And if this 
Sum too should be divided by seven Millions, viz, the 
Number of poor People, it will amount to more than 
seven Shillings to every Head* And therefore with 
this and the former Sum, every poor Subject, without 
Property, ex^pt of his Limbs or Labour, is wortli at 
least ten Shillings yearly to the Sovereign, So much 
then tile Queen loses with every one of her old, 
and gains with every one of her new Subjects, 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I presently 
grew conceited of the Argument, and was just preparing 
to write a letter of Advice to a Member of Parliament, 
for opening the Freedom of our Towns and Trades, 
for taking away all manner of Distinctions between 
the Natives and Foreigners, for repealing our Laws 
of Parish Settlements, and removing every other 



ever contriving Schemes to pfomote it? and^I think I 
may without Vanity pretend to have contriVd some 
•as wise as any of the Castle/builders# I had ao' sooner 
given up my former Project# but my Head was presently 
Full of draining Fens and Marshes, banking out the 
Sea, and joining new Lands to my Country? for since 
it is thought impracticable to increase the People to the 
Land, I fell immediately to consider how much would 
be gained to the Prince by increasing the Land to the 
People 

If the same Omnipotent Power which made the World, 
should at this Time raise out of the Ocean and join to 
Greaf Britain an equal Extent of Land, with equal Builds 
ingSf Corn, Cattle, and other Conveniences and Neces^ 
sarics of Life, but no Men, Women, nor Children, I 
should hardly believe this would add either to the Siches 
of the People or Revenue of the Prince? for since the 
present Buildings are sufficient for all the Inhabitants, 
if any of them should forsake the old to inhabit the 
new Part of the Island, the Increase of House/Rent in 
this would be attended with at least an equal Decrease 
of it in the others Besides, we have such a SuffMency 
of Corn and Cattle, that we give Bounties to our Ncigly 
bours to take what exceeds of the former off our Hands, 
and we will not suffer any of the latter to be imported 
upon us by our Fellow Subjects ? and for the remaining 
Product of the Country, 'tis already equal to all our 
Markets? But if all these things should be doubled to 
the^ same Buyers, the Owners must be glad with . half 
their present Prices, the Landlords with half their 
present Rents? and thus by so great an Enlargement 
of the Country, the Rents in the whole woi3d not 
increase, nor the Taxes to the Publick 
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Oa the conitarji I should believe they would be No* 200.^ 
very much ■dhniaished? for as the Laad is only valu^ 
able for its Ff uits, and these are all perishable, and for 
the most Part must either be used within the Year, 

Of perish without Use, the Owners will get rid of them 
at any ^ Fate, rather than they should waste in their 
Possession ? So that ^tis probable the annual Production of 
those perishable things, even of one Tenth Part of tlicm, 
beyond all Possibility of Use, will reduce one half of 
their Value- It seems to be for this Reason that our 
Neighbour Merchants who engross all the Spices, and 
' .know, how great a Quantity is equal to the Demand, 
destroy all that exceeds it It were natural then to 
: think that the Annual Production of twice as much as 
-can be used, "must, reduce all to. an Eighth Part of their- 
. present Prices f and thus this extended Island would not 
exceed' one Fourth Part of its present Value, or pay 
more^than one Fourth Part of the present Tax- 
It is generally observed, That in Countries of the 
greatest Plenty there is the poorest Living? like, the 
.'Schoolmen's- Ass, in. one. of my Speculations, the People ' 
almost starve between two Meak The Truth is, the 
Poof,; wMch.are the Bulk of a Nation, work only that 
they may live? and if with two Days Labour they can 

f et a wretched Subsistence for a Week, they will hardly 
c brought to work the other fourf But then with the 
Wages^ of two Days they can neither pay such Prices 
for their Provisions, nor such Excises to the Goverment 
That Paradox therefore in old Hes/opf irXhv 

.: ' or Half is more than the . Whole, is very 
'.applicable • to , the present Case ? since nothing is more 
true in political Arithmetick, than that the same People 
with half a Country k more valuable than with the 
whole- I begin to think there was nothing absurd in 
Sir W* Pettyf when he fancied if all the Highlands of 
Scothiidf and the whole Kin^om of Ireland were sunk 
in the Ocean, so that the People were all saved and 
brought into the Lowlands of Great Britain \ nay tho' 
they were to be reimburst the Value of their Estates by 
the^Body of the People, yet both the Sovereign and the 
Subjects in general would be enriched by the very Loss- 
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If the People only make the RicheSf-the , Fathei"- of. 
tea CMIdfen Is a greater Beacfactor to his Cotiatry 
than he who has added to it 10000 Acres of Land and 
no People. It is certain Lewis has foiny^vast Tracts 
of Land to his Dominions! But if PMlarMimm says 
true, that he is not now Master of so many Subjects 
as before,' wc may then account for his not being able 
to bring such mighty Armies into the Field, and for 
their being neither so well fed, nor cloathcd, nor' -paid" 
as. formerly. The Reason is plain, Lewis must needs 
have been impoverished not only by his Loss of Subfccts,' 
but by his Acquisition of Lands. T 


yr ' ' No. 200. 

i|: j', ' Friday, 
l;l I' October 
f:l '! 19, 17!!. 


No. 201. 
[ADDISON.] 


Saturday, October 20. 

Religentem esse oportet( rellgiosum nefas, 

— Incertl Autoris apud Aul Gcll. 

I T is: of the last Importance to season the Passioi^ of 
a Child with Devotion, which seldom dies in a Mind 
that has received an early Tincture of it. Though it 
may seem extinguished for a while by the Cares of the 
World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements of Vice, 
it generally breaks out and discovers it self again as 
soon as Discretion, Consideration, Age or Misfortunes' 
have brought the Man to himself. The Fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched 
and smothered. 

A State of Temperance, Sobriety and Justice widiout 
^■Devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid Condition of Virtue f 
and is rather to be stiled Philosophy than Religion. 
Devotion opens the . Mind to great Conceptions, and fills 
it with more sublime Ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the most exalted Science | and at the same time ' 
warms and agitates the Soul more than sensual Pleasure. 

It has been observed by some Writers, that Man is 
more distinguished from the Animal World by Devotion 
than, by Reason, as several Brute Creatures discover in 
their Actions something like a faint glimmering of 
Reason, . :.though' they betray in no single Circumstance 
of their Behaviour any thing that bears the least Affinity 
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io Devotion. It is ceftamf the Propensitf of the Mind No. 201 
to Religious Worship f the Natural Tendency of the Soul Satti^ayi 
to fly to some Superior, Being for Succour in Dangers 
and Distresses i the GratitudC' to an invisible Superin*^ ^ * 
tendent which rises in us upon ■ receiving any extras 
ordinar y and^ unexpected good Fortune f the Acts of Love 
and Admiration with which the Thoughts of Men are so 
wonderfully transported ' in ^ meditating upon the Divine 
Perfections? and the' universar Concurrence of all the 
Nations under Heaven in the great Article of Adora*^ 
tion, plainly' shew, that' Devotion or Religious Worship 
must be the ' effect of a Tradition from some first 
Founder of Mankind, or that it is conformable to the 
Natural Light of Reason, or that it proceeds from an 
Instinct implanted in the Soul it seE For my part I 
look upon all these to be the concurrent Causes, but 
which.-ever : of them shall be assigned as the Principle 
of _ Divine Worship, it manifestly points to a Supreme 
Beilig as the first Author of it 

1 may take some other Opportunity of considering 
those particular Forms and Methods of Devotion which 
are, taught us by Christianity, but shall here observe 
into:; what Errors even this Divine Principle may somc-^ 
times lead us, when it is not moderated ' by that right 
:leapa ; which; was given us as the Guide of aU our 
Actions. 

The two great Errors into which a mistaken Dc/ 

:yotion^^^ :m betray us, afl Enthusiasm and Super/ 

,stition. ' 

There is not a more melancholy Object tlian a Man 
:who has Ms Head turned with Religious Enthusiasm. 

A Person that is crazed, though with Pride or Malice, 
is a %ht very mortifying to Human Nature? but when 
the Distemper arises from any indiscreet Fervours of 
Devotion, or too intense an Application of - the Mind to 
its mistaken Duties, it deserves our , Compassion in ' a 
more particular manner. We may however learn this 
Lesson from it, that^ since Devotion it self (which -one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 
disorder the Mind, unless its Heats are tempered with 
Caution , and Prudence, wc should be particularly careful 

■ ■ to 
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No. 20!. to keep our Reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
Sattifday, oijf selves in all Parts of Life agamst the Mlnencc of 
20^17!! Imagination, and Constitution. 

^ ' Devotion, when it does not He under the check of 

Reason, is very apt to degenerate into Enthusiasm. 
When the Mind finds her self very much inflamed 
■ witli her Devotions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, but blown up fay 
something Divine within her. If she indulges this 
Thought too far, and humours the growing Passion, 
she at last flings her self into imaginary Raptures and 
Extasies? and when once she fancies her self under 
the Influence of a Divine Impulse, it is no wonder if 
she slights Human Ordinances, and refuses to comply 
with any established Form of Religion, as thinking her 
self directed by a much superior Guide. 

As Enthusiasm is a kind of Excess in Devotion, 
Superstition is the Excess not only of Devotion, but of 
Religion in general, according to an old Heathen Saying, 
quoted by Aultss GelUns, Religentem esse oporte% 
Religiosum neia$$ A Man should be Religious, not 
Superstitious I For as the Author tells us, NigMim 
observed upn this Passage, that the Latin Words which 
terminate in osus generally imply vitious Character^ 
and the havi^ of any Quality to an Excess. 

An Enthusiast in Religion is like an obstinate Clown, 
a Superstitious Man like an insipid Courtier, Enthusiasm 
has something in it of Madness, Superstition of Folly, 
Most of the Sects that fall short of the Church of 
England, have in them strong Tinctures of Enthusiasm, 
as the Roman Catholick Religion is one huge overgrown 
Body of childish and idle Superstitions. 

The Roman Catholick Church seems indeed irrecover.* 
ably lost in this Particular. If an absurd Dress or 
Behaviour be introduced in the World, it will soon be 
found out and discarded j On the contrary, a Habit or 
Ceremony, though never so ridiculous, which has taken 
Sanctuary in the Church, sticks in it for ever. A Gothic 
Bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat such a Form 
m:such particular Shoes or Slippers. Another fancied it 
decent if such a Part of publick Devotions 
" were 
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; ■wete performed with a Mitre oa his Head, aad a Crosier No, 201, 
la his Haad, To this a Brother Vaadalf as wise as the Satur^y, 
others, adds aa aatick Dress, which he coaccived would 
allude very aptly to such aad such Mysteries, till by 
Degrees the whole Office has degenerated into an empty 
^ Show, 

! Their Successors see the Vanity and Inconvenience 
of these Ceremonies, but instead of reforming, perhaps 
add^ others, which they think more significant, and 
which take Possession in the same manner, and are 
never to be driven out after they have been once ad/ 

; mitted, I have seen the Pope officiate at Saint Peter's, 
s where, for two Hours together, he was busied in putting 
j on or off his different Accoutrements, according to the 
I different Parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the Eyes of Mankind, and 
ornamental to Homan Nature, setting aside the 
f Advantages which arise from it, as a strong steady 
masculine Piety; but Enthusiasm and Supersraion are 
the Weaknesses of Human Season, that expose os to 
the Scorn and Derision of Infidels, and sink os even 
below the Beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another Error arising 
; from mistaken Devotion j but because Reflections on th5 
j Subject would be of no use to an English Reader, I shaU 
not enlarge upon it L 

j No, 202. 

i [STEELE,] Monday, Octofocf 22 * 

j S^epe decern ritih mstructlor adit i horjtet—Uot* 

' 'T^HE other Day as I passed along the Street, I saw 
I ® Prentice/Boy Disputing with an Hackney/ 

! Coach m an ; and in an Instant, upon some word of 
Provoration, throw off his Hat and Perriwig, clench 
} his hist, and steike the Fellow a Cut on &e Face; 

j at tlw same time calling him Rascal, and telling 

i him he wm a Gentleman's Son. The young Gentle/ 

: mm was, it seems, bound to a Blacksmith; and the 

; I^bate »ose about Payment for some Work done 

i about a Coach, near which they fought His Master, 

during 

. 



No. 202. 
Mondaff 
October 

22, mi. 


dufiag the Combat, was full of his Boy% Praises f and 
as he called to him to play with Hand and Foot, and 
throw in his Head, he made all us who stood round 
Mm of his Party, by declaring the Boy had very 
good Friends, and he could trust him with untold 
Gold. As I am generally in the Theory of Mankind, 
I could not but make my Reflections upon the sudden 
Popularity which was raised about the Lad ? and 
perhaps, with, my Friend Tacitus^ fell into Observa^ 
tions upon it which were too great for the Occasion f 
■or 'ascribed diis general Favour to Causes which had 
nothing to do towards it But the young Blacksmith^s 
beir^ a 'Gentleman was, methought,^ what created him 
good Will from his present equality with the Mob 
about himj Add to this, that he was not so much 
■ a Gentleman, as not, at the same time that he called 
himself such, to- use as rough Methods ^or Ms Defence 
as Ms Antagonist The Advantag^/Devchis having 
good Friends, as his Master expre/'Meatb, was not 
lazily urged j but he shewed himscjm es^fht to the 
Coachman in his Personal Qualities ot "“Courage and 
Activity, to confirm that of his being well Allycd, 
before his Birth was of any Service to mm. 

If one might Moralize from this silly Story, a Man 
wou^ say, that whatever advantages of Fortune, Birth, 
or any, other Good, People possess above the rest of 
the world, they should- shew collateral Eminence 
besides those Distinctions ? ■ or those Distinctions will 
avail , only to keep up common Decencies and Cere/ 
,monies, and not to preserve a real place of Favour or 
Esteem, in the Opinion and , common Sense of their 
Fellow Creatures. 

The Folly of People's procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is necessary than Property and superior 
Circumstances to .support them in Distinction, appears 
in no way so much as in the Domestick part of Life. 
It is ordinary to feed their Humours Into unnatural 
Excrescences, if I may so speak, and make their whole 
Being a wayward and uneasie Condition, for want of 
the obvious Reflection that all parts of Human Life is 
a Commerce. It is not only paying Wages, and giving 

Commands 
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Commands^ that Constitutes a Master of a Fanillf i No^ 202. 
but Prudence, equal Behaviour, with readiness to Moodaf, 
Protect and Cherish them, is what entitles a Man to 
that Character in their very Hearts and Sentiments. ^ 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that Men expect 
from their Dependants, from their sole Motive of 
^ Fear, all the ^od Effects which a liberal Education, 
and affluent Fortune, and every other Advantage 
cannot produce in themselves. A Man will have" 
his Servant Just, diligent, sober, and chaste, for no 
other Reasons but the . Terrour of losing his Master 
Favour j when all the Laws Divine and Human cannot 
keep him whom he serves within Bounds with Relation 
to any one of those Virtues. But both in great and ■ . ' 
ordinary^ Affairs, all Superiority which is not founded 
on Merit and Virtue, is supported only by Artifice 
and Stratagem. , Thus you see Flatterers are the Agents 
in Families of Humourists, and those who govern 
. themselves by any thing but Reason. Make.-Bates, 
distant ■ Relations, poor Kinsmen, and Indigent Followers, 
are the Fry which support ■ the Oeconomy of an 
humoursome rich Man. He is eternally whispered 
with Intelligence of who are true or fake to him in 
:M of no Consequence f and he maintains twenty 
Friends to defend him against the Insinuations of one 
who would perhaps cheat him of an old 'Coat. 

I ^ shall not enter into further Speculation upon this 
Subject at present, but think the following Letters and 
Petition are made up of proper Sentiments on- this 
' . ' v Occasion. ■ 

'Mr. Spectator, 

, ; I am Servant to an old Lady who is governed by 
one she calls her Friend; who is so familiar' an one, 
that she takes upon her to advise her without being 
called to it, and makes her uneasie with all' about 
her. Pray, Sir, be pleased to give us some Remarks 
upon voluntary^ Counsellors; and let these People 
know, that to give any Body Advice, is to', say to that 
Person I am your Betters. Pray, , Sir, as near as you 
can, describe that eternal Flirt and ■ Disturber of Families 

1 : 
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No. 202, 

Moftdayf 
Octobct 
22, 17iL 


* To the Spectator, 

The humble Petition of John Steward, Robert Butler, 
Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in Behalf of 
themselves and their Relations, belonging to and dis,- 
persed in the several Services of most of the great 
Families within the Cities of London and Uf'est.' 
minster-, 

Sheweth, 

THAT in many of the Families in which your Peti.' 
t^ers Hve and are employed, the several Heads of 
■' ■ , them 


Mrs, Taperty, who is always visiting, and putti:^ 
People in a Way, as they call it. If you can make 

, , , , you will be a general 

^omen in Town, and 


h»*'^airat''hoffle ’one Evening, you will b^a general 
Benefactor to all the Ladies' Wo: 


Your loving Friend, 

Susan Civil,' 


each of whom is said to be one of the best humoured 
Men in the World, but that he is passionate, ^ Pray 
be pleased to inform them, that he who is ^ passionate, 
and tfllfpg oo Care to command his Hastmess, does 
more Injury to his Friends and Servants half 

Hour than whole Years can attone for, This Master 
of minp , who is the best Man alive in common 
Fame, disobliges Som&'body every Day he lives; and 
strikes me for the next thing I do because he is out 
of Humour at it K these Gentlemen knw that they 
do all the Mischief that is ever done in Conversation, 
they would reform; and I who have been a Spectator 
of Gentlemen at Dinner for many Years, have ^cn 
that Indiscretion does ten times more Mischief than 
Ilhnature, But you will represent this better than 
Your abused 


Humble Servant, 

Thomas Smoaky,' 
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them are wholly uiiacquamted with what is Business# Na 202# 
and are very little Judges Ivhcn they are well or ill used Moaday # 
by us your said Petitioners# ^ 

That for want of such Skill in their own Aiairs# and 
,by Indulgence of their own Laziness and Pride# they 
continually keep about them certain mischievous Animals 
called Spies# 

That whenever a Spy is entertained# the Peace of 
that House is from that Moment banished# 

: Tha Spies never give an Account of good Servicesi 
but represent our Mirth and Freedom by the Words 
Waatonness and Disorder# 

' That in all' Fellies where there are Spies# there is ■' 

3' general Jealousie and Misunderstanding- 
That the Masters and Mistresses of such Houses live 
in continual Suspicion of their ingenuous and true 
Servants# and are given up to the Management of those 
■who areialse and perfidious# « 

That such Masters and Mistresses who entertain Spies# 

.are no longer more than Cyphers in their own Families! 

: and that we your Petitioners are with great Disdain 
, obliged to pay all out Respect# and expect all our Main/ 
tenance from such Spies# 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray# that 
you would represent the Premises- ■ to all Persons 
, of Condition and your Petitioners# as in Duty 
bound, shall for ever Pray, £c/' X 

No# 203# 

[ADDISON#] . 

October 23# 

Phoebe pater,, si das hujus mihi nomitiis usum^ 

^ec falsa Clymcnc culpam sub imagme cshti 
Pignota da, genitor, ~Ov, Met 

T here is a loose Tribe of Men -whom I have not 
yet taken Notice of, that ramble into all the 
tJorners of Jus great City, in order to seduce such 
unfortunate Females as faU into their Walks, These 
abandoiMd Profligates raise up Issue in every Quarter 
very often for a valuable Considera^ 
tion fether it upon the Churclvwardem By this means 

“• ^ there 
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j;; Tiies4ay, 
'* ! October 
:|i! 234711 


Miraturque novas frondcs, ct non sua poma, — Virg* 

The Trunk of the Tree was marked with hk own 
Name, Will Maple* Out of the Side of it grew a 
large Barren Branch, Inscribed Mary Maplcf the Name 
of his unhappy Wife^ The Head was adorned with five 
huge Boughs. On the bottom of the Erst was Written 
in Capital Characters Kate Colcf who branched out into 
three Sprigs, viz* WllUamf Richard and Rebecca* Sal 
Twlford gaye birth to another Bough that shot up 
into Sarahf Tom* Will* and Frank The third Arm of 
the Tree had only a single Infant in it, with a space 

, , left 


there are seyeral Married Men who haye a little Family 
in most of the Parishes of London and Westmimteff 
and seyeral Batchelors who are undone by a Charge 
roT Children ■ ^ . 

When a Man once gives himself this Liberty of 
preying at large, and living upon the Common, he finds 
so much Game in a populous City, that it k surprising 
to consider the Numbers which he sometimes Propa/ 
gates. We see many a young Fellow, who is scarce 
of Age, that could lay his Claim to the Jus trium Libert 
arum* or the Privileges which were granted by the 
Roman Laws to all such as were Fathers of three 
Children? Nay, I have heard a Rake who was not 
quite Five and Twenty declare himself the Father of 
a Seventh Son, and very pmdently determine to breed 
him up a Physician. In short, the Town is full of 
these young Patriarchs, not to mention several battered 
Beaus, who, like heedless Spend thrifts that squander 
away their Estates before they are Masters of them, 
have raised up their whole stock of Children before 
Marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular Whim of an Im/ 
pudent Libertine that had a little smattering of Heraldry, 
and observing how the Genealogies of great Families 
were often drawn up in the shape of Trees, had taken 
a Fancy to dispose of his own Illegitimate Issue in a 
Figure of the same kind. 


, -JVec hngum tempm et ingem . 

Exiit ad coeJum ramis feUcihus arhoSf 
Miraturque novas frondcs* et non sua poma,' 
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left fof a seccjnd, the Pafent from whom ft spfuog being Na 203 . 
near her time, when the Author took this Ingenious Tuesday, 
Device into his Head The two other great Boughs 
were very^ plentifuUy loaden with Fruit of the same^'^'™' 
kind; besides which there were many Ornamental 
Branches that did not bear. In short, a more flourish' 
ing Tree never came out of the Herald's Office. 

what makes this Generation of Vermin so very 
Prolffick, is the indefatigable Diligence wiffi which they 
apply themselves to their Business, A ^n does not 
undergo more watchings and fatigues in a Campaign, 
than in the Course of a vicious Amour. As it is said 
of some Men, that they make their Business their 
Pierre, these Sons of Darkness may be said to make 
their Pleasure their Business. They might conquer 
their corrupt Inclinations with half the Pains they are 
at in ^tifying them. 

Nor is the Invention of these Men less to be admired 
than their Industry and Vigilance, There is a Fragment 
oi Apollodottts the Comick Poet (who was Contemporary 
with Menander) which is full of Humour, as follows, 
Tbou^may'st shut up thy Doors^ says he, with Bars 
and Bolts/ It will be impossible for the Blacksmith 
to make them so fast, but a Cat and a Whoremaster 
will find a way through them. In a Word, there is 
no Head so full of Stratagems as that of a Libidinous 

Were I to propose a Punishment for this infamous 
Race of Propagators, ft should be to send them, after 
me second or third Offence, into our American 
glomes, in order to People those Parts of her Majesty's 
Domimom where there is a want of Inhabitants, and 
m the Phrase of Diogenes to Plant Men. Some 
Countries jiunish this Crime with Death; but I 
^h a Ban^hmcnt would be sufficient, and might turn 
this generative Faculty to the Advantage of the Poblick, 

In the mean time, till these Gentlemen may be thus 
d^sed of, I would earnestly exhort them to take Care 
of those imortunate Creatures whom they have brought 
into the World by these indirect Methods, and to give 
their spurious Children such an Education as may render 

them 
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No. 203. them, more virtuous than their Parents This , is the, 
Tuesday, test Attonement they can make for their own CrImeSi 
and indeed the only Method that is left them to repair 
^ ' their past Miscarriages. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, whether they 
are not bound in common. Humanity, as well as by all 
the Obligations of Religion and Nature, to make some 
Provision for those whom they have not only given 
. Life to, but entailed upon them, though very unreason^ 
ably, a degree of Shame and Disgrace. And here I 
cannot but take notice of those depraved Notions which 
prevail among us, and which must have taken Rise 
from our natural Inclination to favour a Vice to which 
we are so very prone, namely, that Bastardy and 
Cuckoldom should be looked upon as Reproaches, and 
that the Ignominy which Is only due to Lewdness and 
Falshood, should fall in so unreasonable a manner upon 
the Persons who are Innocent 
I have been insensibly drawn into this Discourse by 
the following Letter, wnich is drawn up with such a 
Spirit of Sincerity, that I question not but the Writer 
of it has represented his Case in a true and genuine 


Light 

*Sir, 

I am one of those People who by the general Opinion 
of the World are counted both Infamous and Unhappy. 

My Father is a very eminent Man in this Kingdom, 
and one who bears considerable Offices in it 1 am 
his Son, but my Misfortune is, that I dare not call him 
Father, nor ’ he without shame own me as his Issue, 
I being Illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that en/ 
dcaring Tenderness and unparallcFd Satisfaction which 
a good Man finds in the Love and Conversation of a 
Parent? Neither have I the Opportunities to render 
him the Duties of a Son, he having always carried 
himself at so vast a Distance, and with such Superi^ 
ority towards me, that by long use I have contracted 
a Timorousness when before him, which hinders me 
from declaring my own Necessities, and giving him 
to understand the Inconveniences I undergo. 


It 


1 
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It ' 'IS ' my M nelthef hte4 a No. 203# 

Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any : kind' of Busmess, ^wMch 
renders me entirely uncapable of making Pmvisioa for 23 
my self without his '.Assistance! and ^thiS' creates^ a ^ 
continual Uneasiness in my Mind, fearing I shall ^ in 
time want Bread? my Father, if , I may so call 'him, 
giving me but very ' faint Assurances of doing any 
liing for me. , 

I have hitherto lived somewhat like .a Gentleman, and 
it would be ver^r hard for me to labour for my Living. 

I "am in continual Anxiety for my future Fortune, and ; 
under a ■ great ■ Unhappiness in losing the sweet Con^ 
versation and Friendly Advice of my Parents ? so that 
I cannot' look upon my self otherwise than as a Monster, 
strangely sprung up in Nature, which every one is 
ashamed to ■ own. 

I am thought to be a Man of some natural Parts, and 
^ the continual reading what you have offered the 
world, become an Admirer thereof, which has drawn 
■me to.mak^ Confession? at the same time hoping, 
any thing herein shall touch you with a Sense of 
Pity, you would then allow me the fevour of your 
Opinion thereupon, as also what part, I, being unlaw^* 
fully born, may claim of the Man% Affection who be^ 
got me, and how far in your Opinion I am to be 
thought his Son, or he' acknowledged as my Father# 

Your Sentiments and Advice herein will be a great 
Consolation and Satisfaction to, 

Sxr^ . 

Your Admirer and 

, , Humble Servantf 





' all 


No. 204. 
[STEELE] 


W. B.' 


Wednesday, October 24. 

Urit grata ptoteryiiaSf 

Yultus mmium lubricus aspicL — Hor#C' 

I all displeased that I am become the 
Courier of Love, and that the .Distressed in that 
Passion convey their Complaints to each other by my 
Means. The following Letters have lately , come to my 

Hands 
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Hands, and shall hare their Place with great Willing/ 
ness, As to the Rcader^s Entertammeatr he will, I hope, 
forgire the iasertitJig such Particulars as to Mm may 
perhaps seem frivolous, but are to the Persons who 
wrote them of. the highest Consequence, I shall not 
trouble you with the rrefaces, ConipMmentSi and Apol/ 
ogies made to me before each Epistle when it was desired 
to be inserted? but in general they tell me, that the 
■ Persons to whom they are addressed have Intimations, by 
' Phrases and Allusions in them, from whence they came, 

* To the Sothades, 

The Word by which I address you, gives you who 
understand Portuguese a lively Image of the tender Regard 
■I have for you, The Spectator's late Letter from Butirs 
gave me the Hint to use the same Method of explaining 
my self to you, I am not a&onted at the Design your 
late Behaviour discovered you had in your Addresses 
to me? but I impute it to the Degeneracy of the Age 
rather than your particular Fault As I aim at nothing 
more than being yours, I am willing to be a Stranger 
to your Name, your Fortune, or any Figure wMch your 
Wife might epect to make in the World, provided my 
Commerce with you is not to be a guilty one, I 
sign gay Dress, the Pleasures of Visits, Equipage, Plays, 
Balls, and Operas, for that one Satisfaction of having you 
for ever mine, I am willing you shall industrwusly 
conceal the only Cause of Triumph which I can know 
in this Life,^ I wish only to have it my Duty, as well 
as my Inclination, to study your Happiness. li this 
has not the Effect this Letter seems to aim at, you arc 
to understand that I had a Mind to be rid of you, and 
took the readiest Way to pall you with an Offer of 
what you would never desist pursuing while you re/ 
ceived ill Usage. Be a :true Man? be my Slave while 
you doubt me, and neglect me when you think I love 
you. I defy you to find out what is your present Cir/ 
cumstance with me? but I know while I can keep this 
'Suspence, 

I am your admired 

Bellinda/ 

^ Madam 
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It IS a strange State ' of Mind ^ a' Man is in? when tlic aay* 
very Imperfections of' a, Woman he loves turn into Octofeer 
Excellencies and Advantages. ^ I do assure you I am 24? !7IL 
very much afraid of venturing upon you. ■ I now like 
you in spite of my Reason? and think it: an. ill Circum/ 
stance to owe. one^s Happiness to' nothing but Infatu^ 

-;atiom' ' I 'ca^ you ogle all the young Fellows who 
:::4ook at you? and observe your Eye . wander after new 
\:Gon<|U€sts every . Moment ' you are ' in a. publicfc place? 
and yet there is such a Beauty in all your Looks and 
■' ''Gestures? that I cannot but admire you in the very Act 
of endeavouring to gain the Hearts of others. My Com* 
dition is the same with that of the Lover in the Way 
of the World. I have studied your Faults so long? that 
they are become as familiar to me, and I like them as 
well as I do my own. Look to it, Madam? and consider 
: wheth^ you think this gay Behaviour will appear to me 
: ,as am an Husband, as "it docs now to me 

::::a:::L advanced, that we must pro.^ 

ceed i and I hope you will lay it to Heart, that it wlU 
be becoming in me to appear still your Lover, but 
not in you to be still my Mistress. Gaiety in the 
Matrimonial Life is graceful in one Sex, but exception 
vable : :'in the other. As you ■ improve tihese ' little Hints, 
ypu^ the Happiness or Uneasiness of^ 

Madamt 

Your most obedientf 

Most humble Servantf 

T. D/ 


('Sir,,: 


'When I sat at the Window? and you at the other End 
of the Room by my Cousin? I saw you catch me look^ 
ing at you. Since you have the Secret at last? which 
I am sure you should .never .have known but by Iq.^ 
advertency? what my Eyes said was true. But it is too 
soon tO' confirm it with "my Hand, therefore shall not 
subscribe my Name/ 

. . *Sir 


Illi 
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No. 204, 

Vedaes/ 

day, 

October 

24,1711 


There were other Gentlemen nearer, and I know no 
Necessity you were under to take up that flippant 
Creature^ Fan last Night i but you shall never touch a 
Stick:, of mine more, that’s pos. 

PMllisI 

*To CoUonelR s in Spaim 

Before this can reach the best of Husbands and t!ie 
fondest Lover, those tender Names will be no more of 
Concern to me.. The Indisposition in which you, to 
"obey the Dictates of your Honour and Duty, left me, 
has encreased upon mej and I am acquainted by my 
Physicians I cannot live a Week longer* At this time 
my Spirits fail me? and it is the ardent Love I have 
for you that carries me beyond my Strength, and 
enables me to tell you the most painful thing in the 
Prospect of Death, is, that I must part with you* But 
let it be a Comfort to you, that I have no Guilt hangs 
upon me, no unrepented FoUy that retards me? but I 
pass away my last Hours in Reflexion upon the Happi.*' 
ness we have lived in together, and in Sorrow that it 
is so soon to have an End* This is a Frailty which 
I hope is so far from criminal, that, methinks, there is 
a kind of Piety in being so unwilling to be separated 
from a State which is the Institution of Heaven, and 
in which we have lived according to its Laws* As we 
know no more of the next Life, but that it will be an 
happy one to the Good, and miserable to the Wicked, 
why may we not please our selves at least to alleviate 
the Difficulty of resigning this Being, in imagining that 
we shall have a Sense of what passes below, and may 
possibly be imployed in guiding the Steps of those witk' 
whom we walked with Innocence when mortal? Whv 
may not I hope to go on in my usual Work, and*, 
though unknown to you, be assistant in all the Con/ 
flicts of your Mind ? Give me leave to say to you, Oh 
best of Men, that I cannot figure to my self a greater 
Happiness than in such an Employment? To be present 
at afl the Adventures to which humane Life is exposed, 
to administer Slumber to thy EyeHds in the Agonies 
'• " of 
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of a FcTcf, to cover thy beloved Face in the Day of No. 204# 
Battelj to go with thee a Guardian . Angel incapable 
Wound or Painr, where I have longed to attend theei®|^ 
when a weak^ ,a fearfiil Woman These, my Dear, arc^ljjl, 
the Thoughts with which I warm my poor languid ^ 

Heart? but indeed I am' not capable under my ftfcscnt 
Weakness of bearing the strong Agonies of Mind I fall ' 

into, when I form to^ my self the Grief you will be in 
upon your first 'hearing of my Departure# I will not 
dwell upon this, because your kind, and generous Heart 
win be but the more afflicted, the more the Person for 
whom you lament offers you Consolation# My last 
Breath will, if !■ am my self, expire in a Prayer for 
you#' I; shall never see thy Face again# Farewell for 
ever#*' X 

No# 205# . : 

[ADDISON#] Thursday, October 25 # , ■ . : 

Decipimur speck recti Hor# 

W HEN I meet with any vicious Character, that is 
not generally known, in order to prevent its 
doing Mischief, I draw it at length, and set it up as a 
Scarecrow? By which means I do not only make an 
Example of the Person to whom it belongs, but give 
Warning to all her Majesty Subjects, that they may 
not suffer by it Thus, to change the Allusion, I have 
marked, out several of the Shoals and Quicksands of 
Life,' and^ am^ continually employed in discovering those ^ ' ' ' 

which are still concealed, in order to keep the Ignorant 
and Unwary from running upon them# It is with this 
. Intention that I publish the following' Letter, wlxich 
brings to light some Secrets of this ’ Nature# 

Wjt# Spectator, 

There are none of your Speculations which I read 
over with greater Delight, than^ those which are designed 
for the Improvement of our Sex#' You have endeavoured 
to correct our unreasonable Fears and Superstitions, in 
your Seventh and Twelfth Papers ?■, our Fancy for Equi^ 
page, in your Fifteenth? our Love of Puppet#'Shows, in 

your 
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font Tliirty First f our Notions of Bcatity, in your 
' Thirty Third i our Inclination for IJomances, in your 
Thirty Seventh} our Passion for Frewb Fopperies# in 

f our Forty Fifth} our Manhood and Party/Zcal, in your 
ifty Seventh} our Abuse of Dancing, in your Sixty 
Sixth and Sisty Seventh} our Levity# in your Hundred 
and Twenty Eighth} our Love of Coxcombs# in your 
Hundred and Fifty Fourth and Hundred and Fifty 
Seventh} our Tyranny^ over the Henpeckt# in your 
Hundred and Seventy Sixth# You have described the 
Pict in your Forty First} the Idol# in your Seventy 
Third} the Demurrer# in your Eighty Ninth} the 
Salamander# in your Hundred and Ninety Eighth# You 
have likewise taken to pieces our Dress, and represented 
to us the Extravagancies we arc often guilty of in that 
Particular# You have fallen upon our Patches# in your 
Fiftieth and Eighty First} Our Commodes, in your 
Ninety Eighth} our Fans, in your Hundred and Second} 
our Riding/habits in your Hundred and Fourth} our 
Hoop#^etticoats, in your Hundred and Twenty/Seventh} 
besides a great many little Blemishes# which you have 
touched upon in your several other Papers# and in those 
many Letters that are scattered up and down your 
Works# At the same time we must own, that the 
Complements you pay our Sex are innumerable, and 
that those very Faults# which you represent in us# are 
neither black in themselves# nor# as you own# universal 
among us# But# Sir# it is plain that these your Dis/ 
courses are calculated for none but the fashionable Part 
of Womankind, and for the Use of those who are rather 
indiscreet than vicious# But, Sir# there is a sort of 
Prostitutes in the lower part of our Sex# who arc a 
Scandal to us, and very well deserve to fell under your 
Censure# I know it would debase your Paper too much 
to enter into the Behaviour of these female Libertines} 
but as your Remarks on some part of it would be a 
doing of Justice to several Women of Virtue and 
Honour, whose Reputations suffer by it, I hope you 
win not think it improper to give the Publick some 
Accounts of this nature# You must know# Sir, I am 
provoked to write ,you this Letter by the Behaviour of 
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an Mamoiis Womaa? whio having passed her Youth ki No. 205 r | 
a most shameless State of Pfostitutiom is now one of 
those who gain their Livelihood by seducing others? ■ 

that 'are younger than themselves? and by establishing 
a Criminal Commerce between the two ■ Sexes. Among 
several of her Artifices to get Mony, . she frequently 
perswades a vain young Fellow? that, such a Woman of 
OuaHty? or such a celebrated Toast? entertains a secret 
Passion for him? and wants nothing but an Opportunity 
of revealing it Nay? she has gone so far as to write 
■Letters in the Name of a Woman of Figure? to borrow 
Mony of one of these foolish RodetigoSf which she has 
afterwards appropriated to her own usej In the mean 
time, the Person? who has lent the Mony, has thought 
Lady under Obligations to him? who scarce knew his 
Name I and wondered at her Ingratitude when he has 
been with her? that she has not owned the Favour, 
though at the same time he was too much a Man of 
Honour to put her in mind of it 
When this abandoned Baggage meete with a Man 
who has Vanity enough to ^ve Credit to Relations 
of ^.tWs nature?, she turns him to very good Account?’ 
by repeating Praises that were never uttered and delivers 
inp Messages that were never sent As the House of 
this shameless Creature is frequented by several 
Foreigners? I have heard of another Artifice? out of 
which she often raises Mony. The Foreigner sighs 
after some British Beauty? whom he only knows by 
Fame* Upon which she promises? if he can be secret? 
to procure him a Meeting. The Stranger, ravishd at 
his good^ Fortune, gives her a Present? and. in a little 
time is introduced to some Imaginary Title. For you' 
must know that this cunning Purveyor' has her Repre^ 

.scntativcSf upon this Occasion? of some of the finest 
Ladies in the Kingdom. By this Means? as I am 
informed? it is usual enough to meet wi& a German 
Count in Foreign Countries? that shall make his Boaste 
of Favours he has received from Women of the highest 
Ranks? and the most unblemished Characters. Now 
Sir, what Safety is there for a Woman's Reputation? 
when a Lady may be thus prostituted as it were by 

Proxy 
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No. 20 S Pf03C7, and be reputed an unchaste Woman f as the 
Thtirsdaff Hero in the Ninth Book of Dryde£t% Virgil is looked 
® Cowardf because the Phantom which appeared 
in his Likeness# ran away from Turnm^ You 


, , - 

depend upon what I relate to you to be matter of Fact# 
and the Practice of more than one of these Female 
Panders. If you Print Letter# I may give you some 
forthcr Accounts of this vicious Race of women. 

Four humWe Servant/ 

BELVIDERA/ 

I shall add two other Letters on different Subjects# to 
fill up my Paper. 

^ Spectator, 

I am a Country Clergyman# and hope you will lend 
me your Assistance, in ridiculing some little Indecencies 
which cannot so properly be exposed from the 

A Widow Lady, who straggled this Summer from 
London into my Parish for the Benefit of the Air# as 
she says, appears every Sunday at Church with many 
fasMonable Extravagances# to the great Astonishment 
of my Congregation. 

But what gives us the most Offence is her Theatrical 
manner of Singing the Psalms. She introduces above 
fifty Italian Airs into the Hundredth Psalm# and whilst 
we begin All People in the old Solemn Tune of our 
Forefathers, she in a quite different Key runs Divi.^ 
sions on the Vowels# and adorns them witib the Graces 
of NicoUm*^ if she meets with Eke or Aye, which 
arc frequent in the Metre of Hopkins and Sternhold^ 
we are certain to hear her quavering them half a 
Minute after us to some sprightly Airs of the Opera. 

I am very far from being an Enemy to Church Musick? 
but fear this Abuse of it may make my Parish ridicu^ 
lous# who already look on the Singing Psalms as an 
Entertainment# and not part of their Devotions besides# 
I am apprehensive that the Infection may spread# for 
Squire Sqmekumt who by his Voice seems (if I may 
use the Expression) to^ be cut out for an Italian Singer# 
was last Sunday practising the same Airs. 
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I know Ae Lady's Principles, and that she will plead No, 20S, 
the Toleration, which {as she fancies) allows her Non,' Thursday, 
Conformity in this Particular; but I beg you to acquaint 
her, that Singing the Psalms in a different Tone from 
the rest of the Congregation, is a sort of Schism not 
tolerated by that Act, 

I am. Sir, your very humble Servant, 

, R, S/ 

^ ‘ Jwr, Spectatop, 

In your Paper upon Temperance you prescribe to 
us a Rule for Drinking, out of Sir William Temple, in 
the following Words, The first Glass for my self, the 
second for my Friends, the third for good Humour, 
and the fourth for mine Enemies, Now, Sir, you 
most know that I have read this your Spectatoe in a 
Club whereof I am a Member, when our President told 
us there was certainly an Error in the Print, and that 
the Word Glass should be Bottle, and therefore has 
ordered me to inform you of this Mistake, and to desire 
you to publish the following Errata, In the Paper of 
Saturday, October 13, Col 3, Line 11, for Glass read 
Bottle. 

T Pours, Robin Good'-FeUow,' 
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Quanto quSsque sibi plura negayerlt, 

A DUs. plura ierei ^ — Hot*. ' 

T here is a Call upon Mankind to value and esteem 
_ those who set a moderate Price upon their own 
Merit ; and Self'denial is frequently attended with un." 
expected Blessings, which in the End abundantly re,- 
compence such Losses as the Modest seem to suffer in 
the ordin^ Occurrences of Life, The Curious tell us, 
a Determination in our Favour or to our Disadvantage 
is made upon our first Appearance, even before they 
know any thing of our Characters, but from the In' 
timations Men gather from our Aspect A Man, they 
say, wears the Picture of his Mind in his Countenance; 

and 
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aad one Maa^s Eyes arc Spectacles to liis wlio loots 
at him to read his Heart But tho^ that Way of^ raising 
an Opinion of those we behold In Pufallck ^ Is very 
faUaclous, certain It Is? that those who by their Words ^ 
and Actions take as much upon themselves as they' 
can but barely demand In the strict Scrutiny of their 

■ Deserts, will find their Accompt lessen every Day. A 
modest: Man preserves his Character, as a frugal Man 
does his Fortune? if cither of them live to the Height 

: of cither, one will find Losses, the other Errours winch 
he has not Stock by him to make up# It were therc^ ' 
lore a . just Rule to keep your Desires, your Words and 

■ Actions, within the Regard you observe youf ' FrlendS" ' 

have for you? and never, if it were in a Man^s Power, 
to take as much as he possibly might either in Prefer^ 
ment or Reputation- My Walks have lately been among 
the mercantile Part of me Wo''^^^>^-one.J8t§jte Ptoascs 
naturally from those with wl conversei^^ ^ i I say 
then, he that in his Air, of o2ami|iiers, or 

an habitual Arrogance to hi;*;^ thself Credit 

for the least Article of mor&^Vit, 'Wisdom, Goodness, 
or Valour than he can possibly produce If he is caJled 
upon, will find the World brei in upon him, and 
consider him as one who has cheated them of all the 
Esteem they had before allowed him# This brings a 
Commission of Bankrupey upon him? and he that 
might have gone on to his Lifers End la a prosperous 
Way, by aiming at more than he should, Is no longer 
Proprietor of what he really had before, but his Prey 
tensions fare as all things do which are tom Instead 
of being divided# 

There is no one living would deny Chm the Ap* 
plause of an agreeable and facetious Wit? or could 
possibly pretend that there Is not somethltsg Inimitably 
unforced and dlyerti^ In his Manner of delivering all 
his Sentiments in his Conversation, if he were able to 
conceal the strong Desire of Applause which he betra-ys 
in every Syllable he utters# But they who converse 
with him, see that all the Civilities they could do to 
him, or the kind things they could say to him, would 
fell short of what he expects? and therefore Instead of 

shewing 


.. stewliig: Jito the Esteem they haw ‘for: -Ws Merit, their No. 204 
Icflexioas turn only upon, that they obserw he has 

it himsett , , 

If you go amoflig the Women, and behold Glcndua * 
trip into a Room with diat theatrical Ostentation of her 
Charms, Mittilla with that soft Regularity- in her Motion, 

Che with such an indifferent Familiarity, Cbriona with 
such a fond Approach, and Roxana with such a Demand 
of Respect in the great GraTity of her Entrance | you 
find all the Sex who understand themselves, and act 
naturally, wait only for their Absence to tell you that 
all these Ladies would impose themselves upon you? 
and each of them carry in their Behaviour a Conscious/ 
ness ' of so much more than they should pretend to, that 
they lose what would otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Mackbethf I was 
wonderfully taken with the Skill of the Poet, in making 
the Murderer form Fears to himself from the Moder/ 
atioa of the Prince whose Life he was going to take 
away. He says of the King, He bore hh Faculties so 
meekly \ and Justly inferred from thence, that all divine 
and humane Power would Join to avenge his Death, 
who had made such an abstinent Use of Dominion. 

All that is in a Man^s Power to do to advance his own 
Pomp and Glory, and forbears, is so much laid up 
.against the Day of Distress? and Pity will always fce 
his Portion in Adversity, who acted with Gentleness in 
Prosperity. 

The great Officer who foregoes the Advantages he 
, might take to himself, and renounces all prudential Re/ 
gards to his own Person in Danger, has so. far the Merit 
of a Volunteer? and all his Hfonours’ and Glories are 
unenvied, for sharing the common Fate with the same 
Frankness as they do who have no such endearing Cfr/ 
cumstances to part with. But if there were no such 
Considerations as the good Effect which Self/Denial has 
upon the Sense of other Men towards us, it is of aft 
Qualities the most desirable for the agreeable Disposition 
in which it places our own Minds. I cannot tell what 
better to say of it, than that it is the very Contrary of 
Ambition? and that Modesty allays. -all those Passions 

and 
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mi Inquietudes to which, that Vice exposes u& ■ He 
that is moderate in his Wishes from Season and Choice^ 
and not tesigny from Sowerness, Distaste, or Disappoint.^ 

■ ment, doubles, all the Pleasures of his Life. The Air, 
' the- .Season, a Sun^^shine Day, or a fair Prospect, are 

IiBtaaces of Happiness, and that which he enjoys in 
. common with all the World (by his Exemption from 
the Enchantments with which all the World are fee^ 

■ witched) are to him uncommon Benefits, and- new 
Acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with Care, nor 
Pleasure ' interrupted hj Enry.^ It is not to him of any 
Consequence what this Man is famed for, or for what 
the other is preferred. He knows there' is in such a 
Place an uninterrupted Walkf he can meet in such a 
Company an agreeable Conversation. He has no Emul/ 
ationj he is no Man^s Rival, but every Man’s Well/ 
wisher j can look at a prosperous Man, with a Pleasure 
in reflecting that he hopes he is as happy as himself ? 
and has his Mind and his Fortune (as far as Prudence 
will allow) open to the Unhappy and to the Stranger. 

Lmceius has Learning, Wit, Humour, Eloquence, but 
no ambitious Prospects to pursue with these Advantages ? 
therefore to the ordinary World he is perhaps thought 
to want Spirit, but known among his Friends to have 
a Mind of the most consummate Greatness. He wants 
no Man’s Admiration, is in no Need of Pomp. His 
Cloaths please him if they are fashionable and warm, 
his Companions are agreeable if they are civil and wel^ 
natured. There is with him no Occasion for Super/ 
fluity at Meals, for Jollity in Company, in a Word, for 
any thing extraordinary to administer Delight to him. 
Want of Prejudice and Command of Appetite, are fee 
Companions which make his Journey of Life so easy, 
that he in all Places meets with more Wit, more good 
Cheat, and more Good/Humour, than is necessary to 
make him enjoy himself wife Pleasure and Satisfaction. 

T 
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: '::.'tA|)pISON^^^^ Saturday, October 27< 

Ommhm in terfi$ fuae sunt a Gadihus usque 
]' ;rpAMmram i. Gangemt ■ pauci ■ dignoscere possunt - ■ ■ 
atgue illis multum diversa^ remofa 
Brroris nebula^ Juv/ 

I Pf . my last Saturday’s Paper I laid down some 
Thoughts upon Devotion in general, and shall here 
shew what were the Notions of the most refined 
Heathens on this Subject, as they are represented in 
Plato’s Dialogue upon Prayer, Entituled Alcibiades the 
Second, which doubtless gave Occasion to Juvenal's 
Tenth Satyr, and to the &cond Satyr of Persxusf as 
the last of these Authors has almost transcribed the 
preceding Dialogue, Entitled Alcibiades the First, in his 
Fourth Satyr. 

The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are 
Socrates and Alcibiades, and the Substance of it (when 
drawn together out of the Intricacies and Digressions) 

-.■■aS' foliowsi. .. 

Socrates ^ nj^etixig his Pupil AlcibladeSf as he was 

going to his Devotions, and observing his Eyes to be 
toed upon the Earth with great Seriousness and Attea.- 
nun, That he had Reason to he thoughlhii on 
that Occasion, since it was possible for a Man to bring; 
<TOwn Evils upon himself by his own Prayers, and that 
mose things, which the Gods send him in Answer to 
his Petitions, might turn to his Destruction. This, 
says he, may not only happen when a Man prays for 
what he knows IS mischievous in its own Nature, as 
Oedipus implored &e Gods to sow Dissention between 
^s ^ns, but when he prays for what he believes would 
be for his Good, and against what he believes would 
be to his Detriment This the Philosopher shews must 
necessarily happen among us, since most Men are 
With Ignorance, Prejudice or Passion, which hinder them 
from seemg such things as are really beneficial to them, 
ror an ^tance, h.e asks Alcibiades whether he would 
not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that God, to 
whom he was gomg to address himself should promise 
to make him the Soveraign of the whole Earth, Alcibi^ 

ades 
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ades aaswers, That he should doubtless look upon such 
a Promise as the greatest Favour that could be bestowed 
upon him^ Socrates then asks hkii, If after having 
ceived this great Favour he would be contented to , lose / 
his Life, or if he would receive it tho^ he was sure he 
should make an ill use of it ? To both which Questions 
Alcibkdes answers in the Negative. Socrates then 
/shews him, from the Examples of others, ; how these ' 
■might very probably be the Effects of such a Blessing." 
,He then' adds, that other reputed Pieces of good Fortune, ■/ 
as that of having a Son, or procuring the highest ,. Post : ' 
in a Government, arc subject to the like fatal Coiise.^ , 
/quencesj which nevertheless, says he, Men' ardently 
desire, and would not fail to pray for, if they ^thought 
their Prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of, 
them. 

Having ■ established this great Point, That , all the 
most apparent Blessings in this Life are obnoxious to 
such dreadful Consequences, and that no Man knows 
what in its Events would prove to him a Blessing or 
a Curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 
ought to pray. 

In the first Place he recommends to him, as the 
Model of his Devotions, a short Prayer, which a 
: ■■ Greek Poet composed for the use of his Friends, ■ in ■ 
the following Words. O Jupiter, give us those things 
which are good for uSf whether they are such 
things as we pray for^ or such things as we do 
not pray fotf and remove from us those things 
which are hurtfuh though they are such things as 
: iwe pray for* 

In the second Place, that his Disciple may ask such 
things as are expedient for him, he shews him that 
it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to the Study 
of true Wisdom, and to the Knowledge of that which is 
his chief Good, and the most suitable to the Excellency 
of his Nature. 

In the third and last Place, he informs him that 
the best Methods he could make use of to draw down 
Blessings upon himself, and to render his Prayers 
acceptable, would be to live in a constant Practice of 

Ms 
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^ ■ Ms Btity , towards the ■ GodSf and towards Men# Under No# 207# ' 
• this Head "he very much recommends a Form of Prayer 
' the:'£^^ made use nf, in which they petition ■ 

' the Gods to give them all good^ thmgSf so long as * ‘ ' 

they were [virtuous. Under this Head likewise he 
gives a very remarkalble Account of an Oracle to the 
.'^.following Purpose# 

When the Athenians in the War with the Lacede^ 
monlans received ' many Defeats both by Sea and Land, 

' ihey sen^ Message to the Oracle of Jupiter AmmoUf 
to ask the Reason why they who erected so many 
■ Temples to the- Gods, and adorned, them with such 
costly Offerings? why they who had Instituted so many 
Festivals, and accompanied them with such Pomps 
and Ceremonies ? in short, why they who had slain 
so many Hecatombs at their Altars, should be kss 
successful than the Lacedemonlam, who fell so short 
of them in aU these Particulars# To this, says he# 
the Oracle made the following Reply, J am better 
.pleased with the Prayer of the Lacedemonians, than 
with all the Oblations of the Greeks# As this Prayer 
implied and encouraged Virtue in those who made it| 
die Philosopher proceeds to shew how die most vicious 
Man might be devout, so far as Victims could make 
him, but that his Offerings were regarded by the Gods 
as^ Bribes, and his Petitions as Blasphemies# He like*^ 
wise quotes on this Occasion two Verses out of Hometp 
in which the Poet says, that ^ the Scent of the Trojan 
Sacrifices was carried up to Heaven by the Winds? but 
that it was not' acceptable to the Gods, who were 
displeased with^Fr/am and all his People# 

The Conclusion of this Dialogue is very remarkable# 

^berates ^ having deterred Alclblades from the Prayers 
and Sacrifice which he was going to offer, by setting 
forth the above#'mentioned Difficulties of performing that 
Duty as^he ought, ad<fe these Words, We must there f 
fore wait ^till such time as we may learn bow we ' 
ought to behave our selves towards the GodSf and 
towards Men* But when will that time come, says '■ 
Alclblades^ ^ and who is it that will instruct ,us? For 
I would fain see thfe Man, whoever he is#' It is one, 
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No. 207. says Soc fates, who takes Cate of you? but as Homer 
Satwdayy tells IIS, that Minerva removed the Mist from Diomedes 

might plainly discover both Gods 
and Men, so the Darkness that hangs tipon^ your Mind 
must be removed before you are able to discern what 
is Good and what is Evil Let him remove from my 
Mind, says Alcibiades, the Darkness and what else he 
pleases, 1 am determined to refuse nothing he shall 
order me, whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better Man by it The remaining part of this Dialogue 
is very obscure? There Is something^ in it that would 
make us think Socrates hinted at himself, when he 
■ spoke of this Divine Teacher who was: ^ to come into; 
the World, did not he own that he himself was in 
this Respect as much at a Loss, and In as great 
Distress as the rest of Mankind. 

Some learned Men look upon this Conclusion as a 
Prediction of our Saviour, or at least that Socrates, 
like the High Priest, Prophesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come 
into the World some Ages after him. However that 
may be, we find that this great Philosopher saw, by 
the Light of Reason, that it was suitable to the Good/ 
ness of the Divine Nature to send a Person into the 
World, who should instruct Mankind in the Duties of 
Re%ion, and in particular, Teach them how to Pray# 
whoever reads this Abstract of Platons Discourse on 
Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this Reflection, 
That the great Founder of our Religion, as well by his 
. own Example, as In the Form of Prayer which he 
taught his Disciples, did not only keep up to those 
Rules which the Light of Nature had suggested to this 
great Philosopher, but Instructed his Disciples in the 
whole Extent of this Duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper Object of Adoration, 
and taught them, according to the third Rule above/ 
mentioned, to apply themselves to him in their Closets, 
without Show or Ostentation, and to worship him in 
Spirit and in Truth. As the Lacedemomans In their 
Form of Prayer implored the Gods in general to give 
them all good Things so long as they were Virtuous, 

‘ ,'''1 , we 


we ask in paftkcilar that our Offences , may be forgiveaf No- 207» 
as we forgive those of others * , ' If wc look into the Satti^ayf 
" second Ide wh&h' Socrates has pfcscfibed# namelfi 
! That we should apply ouf selves to the Knowledge of ' 

; such Things as are best for us^ this too is explained 

: at large in the Doctrines of the Gospel, where wc are 

I taught in several Instances ' to ^ regard those things as 

1 Curses, wMch appear as Blessings in the Eye of ^ the 

World? and on the contrary to esteem those things 
; as Blessings, which' to; the Generality of Mankind ^appear 
I' Thus in the Form which is prescribed to 

us, we only pray for that Happiness which is our chief 
Good, and the great 'End of our Existence, when wc 
, Petition ■ Supreme Being for the coming of bis 
Kingdom, being sollicitous for no other Temporal 
Blessings but our daily Sustenance* On the other 
side, we pray against nothing but Sin, and against Evil 
In general, leaving it with Omniscience to determine 
what is really such- If we look into the first of Socrates ’ 
his Rules of Prayer, in which he recommends the above-' 
of the Ancient Poet, we. find that Form, 

I , . ; .hot ;onIy com^^ very much improved in 

to the ..Supreme Being 
that his Will may be dona Which is of the same 
force with that Form which our Saviour used, when he 
prayed against the most painful and most ignominious 
of Deaths, iVeverfieiess not nay Willf but thine be 
done* This comprehensive Petition is the most humble, 
as well as the most prudent that can be offered up from 
the Creature to his Creator, as it supposes the Supreme 
Being wills nothing but what is for our Good, and that 
he knows better .than our selves what is so- 

No, 208- 

[STEELE-] Monday, October 29 . 

ut Ipsae^ — Ov. 

.Letters from People of good Sense, 
who lament ^the Depravity or Poverty of Taste the 
Town is fallen into with relation to Plays and publick 
Spectacles- ^ A Lady in particular observes, . that Acre 

ife. 
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No.20i is such a Levity in the Minds of her own Sex, that 
Monday, they seldom attend any thing but ^Impertinences. It 
October jg indeed prodigious to observe how little Notice is taken 
29, i/lL exalted Parts of the ^ best Tragedies In 

Shakespear^f nay it is not only visible that Sensuality 
has devoured all Greatness of Soul, but the under 
Passion (as I may so call it) of a noble Spirit, Pity, 
seems to be a Stranger to the Generality of an 
Audience. The Minds of Men are indeed very differ/ 
ently disposed j and the Reliefs from Care and Attention , 
■are of one Sort in a great Spirit, and of^ another in ,: 
, an ordinary one. The Man of a great Heart- and "a^ 
serious Complexion,, is more pleased with Instances of ' 
Generosity and Pity, than the light and ludicrous Spirit 
can possibly be with the highest Strains of Mirth and 
Laughter j It is therefore a melancholy Prospect, when 
we see a numerous Assembly lost to all serious Enter/ 
tainments, and such Incidents as should move one 
sort of Concern, excite in them a quite contrary one. 
In the Tragedy of Mackbeth the other Night, when 
the Lady who is conscious of the Crime of murdering 
the King seems utterly astonished at the News, and 
makes an Exclamation at it| instead of the Indignation 
which is natural to the Occasion, that Expression is 
received with a loud Laugh? They were as merry when 
a Criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an Occasion 
of Rejoyctng when the Wicked are seized in their 
Designs? but, I think, it is not such a Triumph as is 
exerted by Laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the Appetites are 
sooner moved than the Passions? A sly Expression 
which alludes to Bawdry, puts a whole Row into a 
pleasing Smirk when a good Sentence that describes 
an inward Sentiment of the Soul, is received with the 
greatest Coldness and Indifference. A Correspondent 
of mine, upon this Subject, has divided the Female Part 
of the Audience, -and accounts for their Prepossession 
gainst this reasonable Delight in the following Manner. 
The Prude, says he, as she acts always in Contradiction, 
so she is gravely sullen at a Comedy, and extrava/ 
gandy gay at a Tragedy. The Coquet is so much 

taken 
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; taken op with thf owing her Eyes around the Audience^ Nd 20B* 

: and considering the Eftect of them, that she cannot fee Monday^ 

^ expected to observe the Actors but as they are her 

i Rivals, and take off the Observation of the Men from 

herseE Besides these Species of Women, there are 
the Examples^ or the first of the Modes These are to 
be supposed too well acquainted with what the Actor 
is going to say to be moved at it After these one 
might mention a certain flippant Set of Females, who 
: ' :>are,' Mimic^^^ and are. wonderfully diverted with "the-" 
of all the People around them, and arc 
^^::v only of the Audience. But what is of all the'' 

, ■ most " to be lamented, is,' the Loss of a Party whom it " ' 
would be worth preserving in their right Senses upon 
all" Occasions, and these are those whom we may In^ " 
differently call the Innocent or the Unaffected. You 
may .sometimes see one of these sensibly touched with ^ ^ 
a well wrought Incident? but then she is immediately 
so impertinently observed by the Men, and frowned 
at by some insensible Superiour of her own Sex, that 
she is ashamed, and loses the Enjoyment of the most 
laudable Concern, Pity. Thus the whole Audience is 
afraid of letting fall a Tear, and shun as a Weakness 
the best and worthiest Part of our Sense. 

^Sir, 

As you are one that doth not only pretend to reform, 

^t effects it amongst People of any Sense? makes me 
(who am one of the greatest of your Admirers) give you 
this Trouble, to desire you will settle the Method of us 
Females knowing when one another is in Town? For ' 
they have now got a Trick of never sending to their 
. Acquaintance when they first come? and if one does 
not visit them within the Week which they stay at 
home, it is a mortal Quarrel. Now, dear Mr. Speg 
either command them to put it in the Advertisement 
of your Paper, which is generally read by our Sex, or 
else order them to breathe their saucy Footmen, (who 
are good for nothing else) by sending them to tell all 
■their Acquaintance. If you think to print this, pray 
put it into a better Stile as to the spellii^ Part. The 

Town 

Si 

I 
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No. 206. is such a Levity in the Miads of her owa Sex, that 
Monday, they seldom attend any thing but ^Impertinences. It 
Octo|er ^ I3 indeed prodigious to observe how little Notice is^ taken 
29, i/ll ' exalted Parts of the ^ best Tragedies in 

Sbakespeatt nay it is not only visible that Sensuality 
has devoured all Greatness of Soul, but the under 
Passion (as 1 may so call it) of a , noble Spirit, Pity, 
seems to be a Stranger to the Generality of an 
Audience. The Minds of Men are indeed very differ/ 
ently disposed f and the Reliefs from Care and Attention 
are of one Sort in a great Spirit, ' and of another in 
an ordinary one. ‘ The Man of a great Heart and a 
serious Complexion, is more, pleased with Instances of 
Generosity and Pity, than the light and ludicrous Spirit 
can possibly be with the highest Strains of Mirth and 
Laughter s It is therefore a melancholy Prospect, when 
we see a numerous Assembly lost to all serious Enter/ 
tainments, and such Incidents as should move one 
sort of Concern, excite in them a quite contrary one. 
In the Tragedy of Mackbeth the other Night, when 
the Lady who is conscious of the Crime of murdering 
the King seems utterly astonished at the News, and 
makes an Exclamation at it? instead of the Indignation 
which is natural to the Occasion, that Expression is 
received with a loud Laughs They were as merry when 
a Criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an Occasion 
of Rejoyding when the Wicked are seized in their 
Designs? but, I think, it is not such a Triumph as is 
exerted by Laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the Appetites are 
sooner moved than the Passions s A sly Expression 
which alludes to Bawdry, puts a whole Row into a 
pleasing Smirk when a good Sentence that describes 
an inward Sentiment of the Soul, is received with the 
greatest Coldness and Indifference. A Correspondent 
of mine, upon this Subject, has divided the Female Part 
of the Audience, and accounts for their Prepossession 
gainst this reasonable Delight in the following Manner. 
The Prude, says he, as she acts always in Contradiction, 
so she is gravely sullen at a Comedy, and extrava/ 
■s gantly gay at a Tragedy. The Coquet is so much 
' taken 
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taken tip widi tlifowifig her Eyes atouad the Audience# Ne. 20S* 
and considering the"; Effect of them# that .she cannot be Moaday 
expected to observe the Actors ^ but as they arc her ? 
Kivals# and take off the Observation' of the 'Men from 
hersel£ Besides these ^ Species of Women# there are 
the ExampleSf or the first of the Modes These are to 
be supposed too well acquainted with what- the Actor 
is going to say to be moved at it ' After these one 
might mention a certain flippant Set of Females# who 
are Mimicks# and' are wonderfully diverted with the ' 
Conduct ■ of all the People around them# and are 
Spectators only of the Audience# But what is of all the 
most to be lamented, is, the Loss of a Party whom it ^ 
would be worth preserving in their right Senses upon 
all Occasionsr and these are those whom we may iti#' 
differently call the Innocent or the Unaffected# You 
may sometimes see one of these sensibly touched with 
a well wrought Incident? but then she is immediately 
so impertinently observed by the Men# and frowned 
,at, by some insensible Superiour of her own Sex, that 
she is ashamed, and loses the Enjoyment of the most 
laudable Concern# Pity# Thus the whole Audience is 
afraid of letting fall a Tear# and shun as a Weakness 
the best and worthiest Part of our Sense# 

'SM 

As you are one that doth not only pretend to reform# 
but effects it amongst People of any Sensei' makes me- 
(who am one of the greatest of your Admirers) give you 
this Trouble# to desire you will settle the -Method of us 
Females knowing , when one another is in Town s For 
■tiiey have now got a Trick of never sending to their 
Acquaintance when they first come? and if one does 
not visit them within- the Week which they stay at 
home# it is a mortal - Quarrel# Now,- dear Mr# Speg 
cither command them to put it in the Advertisement 
of your Paper,, which is generally read by our Sex, or 
else order them to breathe their saucy Footmen# (who 
arp. good Jor^ else) by sending them to tell all 

their Acquaintance# 'If you think to -.print' this# pray 
put it into " a better Stile as to the spelling Part# The 

Town 
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Among the Writets of Antiquityf there are none 
who instruct us more openly in the Manners of their 
respective Times In which they lived; than those who 
have employed themselves in Satyr, under what Dress 
soever it may appear ^ as there are no other Authors, 
whose Province it is to enter so directly into the ways 
of Men, and set their Miscarriages in, so strong Lignt# : 
' • SimomdeSf a Poet famous, in Ms Generation, : 
think Author of the oldest Satyr that is now extant? 
and, as some say, of the first that, was ever written^: 
This Poet flourished about four hundred Years after the. 
Siege^ of Troyf and shews by his ■ way of Writing, 

,, the Simplicity or rather Coarseness of ' the Age in which 
he lived I have taken notice, in my Hundred and 
sixty first Speculation, that the i?ule of observing what 
the French call the bienseanccf in an Allusion, has 
been found out of latter Years? and that the Ancients, 
provided there was a Likeness in their Similitudes, did 
not much trouble themselves about the Decency of the 
Comparison. The Satyr or lambicks of Simonides^ 
with which I shall entertain my Readers in the present 
Paper, are a remarkable Instance of what I formerly 
advanced. The Subject of this Satyr is Woman. He 
describes the Sex In their several Characters, which he 
derives to them from a fanciful Supposition raised upon 
the . Doctrine of Prae^existence. He tells us, that the 
Gods formed the Souls of Women out of those Seeds 
.and. Principles which compose several kinds of Animals 
and Elements, and that their Good or Bad Dispositions 
arise Jn them according as such and such Seeds ^and 
Principles predominate in their Constitutions. I have 
translated the^ Author very faithfully, and if not Word 
for Word (which our Language would not bear), at least 
so as to^ comprehend every one of his Sentiments, wii^ 
out adding any thing of my own. I have already 
apologized for^ this Author^s want of Delicacy, and must 
further premise, that the following Satyr afects only 
some of the lower part of the Sex, and not those who 
have been refined by a Polite Education, which was not 
so common in the Age of this Poet 
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In the Beginnmg God made the Souls of Womans Ho, 2Q9. ^ 

Mnd out of different MaterialSf and In separate State 
from' their Bodies* ' ^ 

The sJuhof one Mnd ot Women were formed 
of those Ingredients which compose a Swine* A 
Woman of this Make is a Slut in her HousCf and 
a Glutton at her Table* She is uncleanly in her 
Person^ a Slattern in her Dressy and her Family ■is—" 
m... better, than Dunghill 

.A Second sort ^ of Female Soul was formed out' of ^ 

bhe same Materials that enter into the Composition ' 
of a.. Fox* Such an one Is what we call a notable - ^ ^ 
discerning Womanf who has an Insight into every 
thmgf ■ whether It be good or bad* In this Species of 
Females there ^ are some Virtuous and some Vicious* ■ 

A Third Kind of Women were made up of Canine 
Particles*^ These are what we commonly call ScoIdSf 
who imitate the Animals out of which they were 
takeuf that are always busy and barking, that snarl 
at every one who comes in their way, and live in 
perpetual Clamour* 

The Fourth Kind of Women were made out of the ' 

.Earth* These are your Sluggards, who pass away 
their Time in Indolence and Ignorance, hover over- ■■■- ^ ■ '-^ 
the Fire a whole Winter, and apply themselves wffjfe ^ ■ 

Alacrity p no kind of Business but Eating* Vf. 

The Fifth Species of Females were made out of the ' ' 

Sea* These are Women of variable uneven Tempers, 
sometimes, all Storm and Tempests, sometimes all ■ 

Calm and Sumhine* The Stranger who sees one of 
these in her Smiles and Smoothness would cry her 
up for a Miracle of good Humour / but on a sudden 
her Looks and her Words are changed, she is nothing 
but Fury^ and Outrage, Noise and Hurricane* 

The Sixth Species were made up of the Ingredi^ 
ents which compose an Ass, or a Beast of Burden* 

These arc naturally exceeding Slothful, but upon the 
Husband^ exerting bis Authority will live upon hard 
Fare, and do every thing to please him* They are 
however far from being averse to Venereal Pleasure, 
and seldom refuse a Male .Companion* 


The 



the spectator 

I tS:S, fvrmsbed Mateeiah for a 5, 

* Ociofee/ ^ melancholy, 

30fl7II» ^^labh Nature/ and so repugnant to 

Love, that they fly in the Face of i 
When he approaches them with Coa 

li 

o Mle Thefts, Cheats and Pilferings, 
The Mare with a flowing Mane, wh 
Jo any Servile Toil and Labour, 
bighth Species of Women, These are t 
Mle regard for their Husbands, who pa 
Time m Dressing, Bathing and Peri 
throw their Hair into the nicest Curls 
up with the fairest Flowers and Garland 
ot this Species is a very pretty thing /< 
to look upon, but very detrimental to the ( 
it be a King or Prince, who takes a Fai 
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Diversity of Female Characters, he has avoideci the No, 209 . 
Fault which Juveaal and Monsieur Boileau are guilty Toesda's 
of, the former in his Sixth, and the other in his last?'‘°if^ 
Satyr, where they have endeavoured to expose the Sex'^®'*^' 
m general, without doing Justice to the valuable Part 
of It Such levelling Satyrs are of no use to the "World, 
and for this reason I have often wondered how the 
Author above mentioned, who was a Man of 
exquisite Judgment, and a Lover of Virtue, could thiulf 
Hu^n Nature a proper Subject for Satyr in another 
Pieces, which is called The Satyr upon 
Mqu* what Vice ot Frailty can a Discoufse 
wh^h erasures the whole Species alike, and endeavours 
to shew by some Superficial Strokes of Wit, that Brutra 
«e the most excellent Creatures of the two? A Satyr 
should ^pose nothing but what is corrigible, and mat-g. 
a due Discrimination between those who are, and those 
who are not the proper Objects of it ' 

Na2ia 

[HUGHES,] Wednesday, October 3L 

Ne$ch quomodo inhaeret in mentibus quasi secuhrum queddam 
augurmm mturorvm i idqae in maximis ingeniis altisslt* 
misque ammis d existit maxime d apparei hcUlime. 

— Cicir Tusc, Quaest 

*To the Spectator, 

sa-Sirt: 

I AM fully praswaded that one of the best Springs of 
.generous and worthy Actions, is the having generous 
and worthy Thoughts of our selves, Whoevra has a 
mean Opinion of the Dignity of his Nature, will act in 
np higher a Rank than he has allotted himself in his 
own fotmiations If he considers his Being as circunv 
^i^d by the uncertain Term of a few Years, his 
Ijcsigns ^will ^Dc contracted into the same narrow Span 
he imapiines IS to bound to his Existence, How can he 
exdt ms Thoughts to any thing ^eat and noble, who 
a short Turn on the Stage of 
mis World, he is to sink into Oblivion, and to lose his 
Consciousness for ever? 

For this Reason I am of Opinion, that so useful and 

elevated 
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elevated a Coatemplatxon as that of the Sml*s Immot^ 
ialitf caiiaot be resumed too oftctt*. There is not a more 
improvittg Exercise to the hutnao. Mmdy than to be 
frequently reviewing its own great Privileges and En^ 
dowments} nor a more effectual Means to awaken in 
us an Ambition rais'd above low Objects and little 
PursuitSf than to value our selves as Heirs of Eternity. 

It is a very great Satisfaction to consider the best and 
■wisest of Mankind 'in all Nations and Ages as$ertiii|i ' 
as with one Voice, this their Birthright, and to find it 
■ratify'd by an express Revelation. At' the same time, - 
if we turn our Thoughts inward upon our selves, we 
may meet with a kind of secret Sense concurring with 
the Proofs of our own Immortality. 

You have in my Opinion rais'd a p:ood pres^ptive 
Argument from the encreasing Appetite the Mind has 
to Knowledge, and to the extending its own Faculties, 
which cannot be accomplish'd, as the more restrain'd 
.Perfection of lower Creatures may, in the Limits ■ of ■ -a ■ 
short Life. I think another probable Conjecture may be 
rais'd from our Appetite to Duration it self, and from a 
Reflection on our Progress through the several Stages 
of itJ We are complainingf as you observe in a former 
Speculation, oi the Shortness of Life, and yet are 
perpetually hurrying over the Parts of iff to arrive at 
certain little Settlements or imaginary Points of Rest 
which are dispersed up and down in it 

Now let us consider what happens to us when we 
arrive at these imaginary Points of Rest Do we stop 
our Motion, and sit down satisfy'd in flie Settlement we 
.have ■ gain'd ? or are we not removing the Boundary,' 
and marki:^ out new Points of Rest, to which we press 
forward with the like Eagerness, and which cease to be 
such as fast as we attain them? Our Case is like that 
of a Traveller upon the AlpSf who should fancy that 
the Top of the next Hill must end his Journey because 
it terminates his Prospect f but he no sooner arrives at 
it than he sees new Ground and other Hills beyond it, 
and continues to travel on as before. 

This is so plainly every Man's Condition in Life, 
that there is no one who has observ'd any thing but 

may 
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may observe^ that as fast as Ws. Time - wears away? his Na 210. ^ 

Appetite to somethmg future remaiiis. The Use mcre^^ Weimu^ 
fore I would make of it is this, that -siace Nature ■ 

some love to express it) does nothing in vain, or, to 
speak properly, since the Author of our Being has 
planted no wandering Passion in it, ' no Desire which 
has not its Object, Futurity is the proper Object of tlic 
Passion so constantly exercisy about it? and this ResV 
lesness in the present, this assigning our selves over 
to farther Stages of Duration, this successive grasping 
at somewhat still to come, appears to me (whatever it 
may to others) as a kind of Instinct or natural Symptom 
which the Mind of Man has of its own Immortality. 

I take it at the same time for granted, that the 
Immortality of the Soul is sufficiently established by 
other Arguments? and if so, this Appetite, which 
otherwise would be very unaccountable and absurd, 

I seems very reasonable, and adds Strength to the Con/ 

'elusion. But I am amazed when I consider there are 
Creatures capable of Thought, who, in spight of every 
Argument, can form to themselves a sullen Satisfaction 
in thinking otherwise. There is something so plti/ 
fully mean in the inverted Ambition of that Man who 
can hope for Annihilation, and please himself to think 
that his whole Fabrick shall one Day crumble into Dust, 
and mix with the Mass of inanimate Beings, that it 
equally deserves our Admiration and ■ Pity. The 
Mystery of such Men^s Unbelief is not hard to be 
- indeed amounts to nothing more than 

a sordid Hope, that they shall not be immortal because 
thw dare not be so. 

This brings me back to my first Observation, and 
I gives me Occasion to say further, that as worthy Actions 
spring from worthy Thoughts, so worthy Thoughts 
are likewise the Consequence of worthy Actions i But 
the Wretch who has degraded himself below the Char/ 
acter of Immortality, is very willing to resign Ms ' 
Pretensions to it, and to substitute in-, its Room a dark 
negative Happiness in the Extinction of his Being. ■ 

The admirable Shakespear has given us a strong 
Image of the unsupported Condition of such a Person 

. , ■' .in "" 

i: 


i 
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a his last Minutes, ia &e segad Pajt ^ f 

he Sixth,, wheee C^dmd 
joncem'd m the Murder ot & g 

s represented on his Imadnation disturbed 

:onfus'd Speeches which standing 

with Guilt, ust as he is expiring, ix-mg / 
by him full of Compassion, says, 

w cMi 

The * tog' P^r'is 

“hetSd uSLS'by to. »L.Wle E«.e»-.e 
'fS aet to 

add, that as Annihiktion is n 

so it is the most abj^ thi ^ , Power, when 

'SThat «. H^. bSuSoo" i Betog 

oi^lfwS to^w^ 

upon some things Peopj® ® 7 I hope are 

SftrS'aS''Slou as good a Man as you are an 
Author. 

^"^fou? most obedient humble , 


No. 210, 
Vednes.' 

October 

31,1711. 


[AOmSON,] Thursday, November 1, 

pkUs jocari aos memtaerit fabuUs. Pbaed, 

H aving lately translated the 

P^t, which describes Womankind under sevei 
ractS IS supposes them to have drawn ,th. 

«?». M»me» 

±SrW°S.Si W..S rf gi-B,® to to 
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Revenge, by laying togethei* in another Paj^ the many 
vicious Characters which ^evail in the Male Worla, 

aad'^slicwiBg the diffcfeat Itigfedients that go^ to^ the 
niaMiig tip of such dlffete^t HuiBoufs and Constitutions# 
Horace has a Thought which Is something a/kin to this, 
when, in ofdet to excuse himself to. his Mistt*ess,^ iot 
all Invective which ■ he had written against hcf and to 
account for that unreasonable Fury with which the 
Heart of Man is, often transported, he tells us, that 
when Prometheus made his Man of Clay, in the 
kneading up of the Heart he seasoned it with some 
furious Particles of the Liom But upon turning this 
Plan to and fro in my Thoughts, I observed so many 
unaccountable Humours in Man, that I did not know 
out of what Animals to fetch theim Male Souk are 
diversifyed with so many Characters that the World has 
not Vari^ of Materials sufficient to furnish out their 
different Tempers and Inclinations. The Creation, with 
all its Animals and Elements, would not be large 
enough to supply their several Extravagances# 

Instead therefore of pursuing the Thought of SimomdeSf 
I shall observe that as he has exposed the vicious Part 
of Women from the Doctrine of Prae/existence, some of 
the ancient Philosophers have, in a manner, satyrhed 
the vicious Part of the Human Species in general, from 
a Notion of the Soulk Post/existence, if I may so call 
it .? and that as Simonides describes Brutes entering into ■ ■ 
the Composition of Women, others have represented 
human Souk as entring into Brutes. This is commonly 
termed the Doctrine of Transmigration, which supposes 
that human Souls, upon their leaving the Body, become 
the Souls of such Kinds of Brutes as they most resemble in 
: thefr Manners j or to give an Account of it, as Mr. Dryden 
has described it in his Translation of Pythagoras hk 
Speech in the Fifteenth Book of Ovidf where that Philos^ 
opheT'- dissuades his Hearers from, eating Flesh i 

Thm all things are hut alter% nothing dieSf 
And here and there th* unbody'd Spirit flies t 
By Time, or Force, or Sickness di$possess% 

And lodges where it lights in Bird or Beastf 
Of hunts without tiM ready Limbs it find. 


And 
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acfoates those accordhg to, tb^ 

F^fm fetment to Tcnement^js^osjJ, 

The Soul is stiU the samei tae rtgur , 

Sir? a- 

, i. fte VWoo oi 

ossibly make the Subject , ^ that the Soul 

i some beautiful mflandioly, and a Woman/ 

heus who Swl o£%ax-, which was 

.me.ed into a Swan, The ^^ot a; 

and Imperial, into ' i 

who was a Mimick and a 

Lj one of his Comedies, 
with sr eat Humour, 

Assf . 

knoWf 

? Bcm^ 

W.U* Iftters, which my 
has produced, My 
AxcX r thtere . 

aSects only the lower part 

• Strand, Octoh 30, 1711, 

y's Paper, I find tysevwal 

tot I am a Bee, My Shop, 
xny Cell, is in that «eat 
by the Name of the iVew^ 
,y employed isi 
n from the finest Flowers 
e Ladies and the Beaus, ^ 1 
Children, to whom 1 give 
„e ! But, Sir, it is my 
Drone who lives upon what 
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Mr, Congreve, in a Prolo^e to 
las touched upon this Doctrine 

TAus Aristotle's Soul, of old that was, 
Mav now be damn'd to animate a® * - 
WinZis very House, fot ought we 
h doing painful Penance m some 

I shall fill up this Paper with some ! 
last Tuesday's Speculation 1 
Correspondents will shew, what 
the Speculation of that Day <~ 
of the Sex, 

* Prom my House ia the 
Mr, Spectatoe, 

Upon Reading your Tuesday 
Symptoms in my ConsUtution, 
or if you please to call it so, 

Hive of Females which g°®® 

Exchange, where I am 
together a little Stock of C^u 
afout to Town, I mean the 




ffitbout bribing aoY my 

;4i» a«! £511 the one Hand I take cate nox lo »>=« ' jsjov, 1, 

S“wi.S“ 

'aimc^"4sSh"S?d 

Your humble Servant, 

MELISSA/ 

Pkadilly, October 31, 171t 

: S f ato ^yB‘5 sff. Bu/sm ?!“ 

lef Life at her Glass, and alm^t 

Tiv own part I am a plain Handicap Man, and in 

SLf B«Sldog By to 

Mattel* tell tne in your next Fapcr, wnemer i 
not expect of her so much Drud|ery as to take 

rf t^P^y, 0»y to llie to of 

^ Your loving Friend, „ , , , 

Barnaby Brittle. 

'Mr. Spectatoe, Cheapside, October ^ 

im mightily pleased with the Humour of the Cat, be 
ind as to enlarge upon that Subject. 

yburs till Death, 

Josiah Henpeck. 

S, You must know I am Married to a GrlmalMnJ 

%irr Wapplag, October 2% iJiii 

ver since your Spectator oi Tuesday last came into 
FaSy, my Husband is pleased to call me his 
■ani bJcause the foolish old Poet tliat you have 
nslated says, That the Sods of some Women ^ 
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No* 2i* made of Sea Water* This# it secmsj has cacowragcd my 
Tliwsday, Sauce^Box to be Witty upon me* When I am Angryi 
he cries Prithee my Dear be Calm ? when I chide one 
my Servants, Prithee Child db mt bluster 0 M 
the Impudence about an Hour ago to tell me, That he 
was a Seafaring Man, and must expect to divide his 
Life, between Storm and Sumhme^ ■ When I best^ my 
self with any Spirit in my Family, it is high Sea in his 
House? and when I sit still without doing .any ' thing, 
his Affairs forsooth arc Win&bound, When I ask him 
whether it Rains, he makes Answer, It is no matter, 
that it he fair Weather within Doors* In short,' Sir, 
I cannot speak my Mind freely to him, but I either swell 
■ or rage, or do something that is not fit for a Civil Woman, 
to hear* Pray, Mr* Spectatos, since you are so sharp 
upon other Women, let us know what Materials your 
Wife is made of, if you have one* I suppose you would 
US a Parcel of poor^^spirited tame insipid Creatures* 
But, Sir, I would have you to know, we have as good 
Passions in us as your self, and that a Woman was 
never designed to be a Milk-^Sop* 

L Martha Tempest/ 


No* 212* 

.[STEELE*] Friday, November' 2* : . 

. . Etlpe turpi 

Colla jugo, liber, liber sum/ die age, — Hor* 

Spectatok, 

1 NEVER look upon my dear Wife, but I thitsk of. '.the ' 
Happiness Sir Roger de Coverley enjoys, in having 
such a Friend as you to expose in proper Colours the 
Cruelty and Perverseness of his Mistress* I have very 
often wished you visited in our Family, and were 
acquainted with my Spouse? she would afford you for 
some Months at least Matter enough for one Spectator 
a Week* Since we are not so happy as to be of your 
Acquaintance, give me Leave to represent to vou our 

? *esent Circumstances as well as I can in Writing* 
ou are to know then that I am not of a very different 
Coastifution from Nathamel Hetiroosf, whom you have 

■:/ '-‘X 
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lately tecofded in your Speculatioasi" and have a Wife No# 212. 
who makes a mote tyfanmcal Use of the Knowledge 
of my easie Temper? than that Lady ever pretended to# * 
We had not been a Month married when she found 
in me a certain Pain to give Offence? and an Indolence 
that made me bear little Inconveniences rather than. 

: dispute : about them.' From this Observation it soon 
came to that Pass? that if I offered to'^go abroad? she 
would get between me and the Door? kiss me? ^ and* say 
she could not part with me? then down again I sat# 

In a Day or two after this first pleasant Step towards 
confining' me? she declared to me? that I was all the 
World to her? and she thought she ought to be all the 
World' to me# If? said she? my Dear loves me as much 
' as I love him? he will never be tired of my Company# 

This ' Declaration was followed by my being denied to 
all my Acquaintance ? and it very, soon came to that 
Pass? that to give an Answer at the Door before my* 

Face? the Servants would ask her whether I was within . 

' or- 'iioti and she would answer No with great Fondness? . 
and tell me I was a good Dear# I will' not enumerate 
more ' little Circumstances to ^ive you a livelier Sense 
of my Condition? but tell you in general? that from such , 

Stc|» as these at first? I now live the Life of a Prisoner 
of State? my Letters are opened? and I have not the 
Use of Pen? Ink, and Paper but in her Presence# I 
never go abroad except she sometimes' takes me with 
her in her Coach to take the Air? If.it may be called 
so? when we drive? as we generally do? with the 
Glasses up# I have overheard my Servants lament my 
Condition^ but they dare not bring me,, Messages with#" 
out her Knowledge? because they doubt my Eesolution 
to stand by 'em# In the Midst of this insipid Way of 
Life? an old Acquaintance of mine, Tom Meggotf who 
is a Favourite with her? and aUowed to visit me in 
her Company because he sings prettily? has roused me 
to rebell? and conveyed his Intelligence to me in the 
following Manner# My Wife is a great Pretender to 
Musickj and very ignorant of it? but far gone in the 
ItalhB Taste# Tom goes to Armsttongf the famous 
fine Writer of Musick? and desires him to put this 

Sentence 


og‘=^2: 
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^ ■ i nr' tlirr of 3 I T Ai'ff 311^ 

^sri/ ,;l. . 

*T^L'S,ty pl^»i 

said the mL wIs the only Language iot Mustek j ^d 
SmSd how wonderMly tender &e Sentiment w^, and 

Ilow •oteiW the Accent is of that Language ? wim th 

Sfest tLt K said by Rote on that Occasion. 1^- Meg^ot 
L f« ?rsi5 this Air, which he performs 
miohtv Applause j and my Wife is m Exstasy on the 
Oc&nTSd glad to find,ly my be^ so muj p^M 

f^iaf I was at last come into the Notion of the Itaiianf 
tr saillr 3?grows upon one when one once comes 
to know a little of the Language? and prajf Mr. Meg^oti 

Si Notes, N%il Mperanti 

t»>^ican> You may believe I was not a little delighted 

W W. “ 5^, sSrTta 

S. my' sdi The 

InS‘°£ei 1^-/- 

F'rnlanation it is vefY wcll? fof as soon as the Spect$t(^ 

S^“u d^tten’Ihou, 

nnrae the Hout when I shall be at home, « l c<^e m 

all, if I do not they may go to Dinner, If my 
only swells and says nothing, Tom and I go out to^ 
gcZer, and aU is well, as I said ^ ^ 

to command or expostulate, you shall in my next ^^|ou 
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receive a MI Account of her Resistance ' and Submission i N0.2l2i 
for submit tlie dear tMng must to, ' . No^Il 

Sir ^ m* 

Your most obedient humble Servantf 

Anthony Freeman. 

P, S, I hope I need not tell you that I desire this 
may be in your very mxtJ ■ ■ T 


No. 213. 
[ADDISON.; 


Saturday, November 3. 
-Mens sihi comcia recti — Virg. 


I T is' thC' great Art and Secret of Christianity, if I 
■ may use that Phrase, to manage our Actions to the 
best Advantage, and direct tliem in such a manner, 
'that: every thing we do may turn to Account at that 
great Day, when every thing we have done will be 
■set before us. 

- ''in order to give this Consideration its fuU^ weight, we 
may cast aU our Actions under the Division of such 
' as:: ' are in themselves either Good, Evil or Indifferent. 

■ H our Intentions after the same manner, and 

consider them with regard to our Actions, we may 
■ discover that great Art and Secret of Religion which I 
have here mentioned. 

A C^od Intention pined to a Good Action, gives it 
its proper Force and Efficacy i foined to an Evil Action, 
extenuates its Malignity, a'^d in some, cases may take 
it wholly away? and pined to an Indifferent Action, 

■ turns it to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious, as far 
as Human Actions can be so. 

In the next Place, to consider in the same manner 
the Influence of an Evil Intention upon our Actions. 
An Evil Intention perverts the best of Actions, and 
makes them in reality what the Fathers with a witty 
kind of Zeal have termed the Virtues of the Heathen 
World, so many shining Sins, It destroys- the Innocence 
of an Indifferent Action, and gives an Evil Action all 
possible Blackness and- Horror, or in the emphatical 
Language of Sacred Writ makes Sin exceeding Sinful 

I 
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No. 213, ■ Iff in the last PlacCf we consider the ^Nature of an 
Saturday# ladiffcreat Intention# we shall find that it destroys the 
Merit of a Good Action ? abates, but never takes away, 
the Malignity of an Evil Action? and kaves an la/ 
different Action in its natural state of Indifferencei. 

It is therefore of unspeakable Advantage to possess 
our Minds with an habitual Good Intention, and to aim 
all our Thoughts, Words and Actions at some laudable 
End, whether it be the Glory of our Maker, the Good 
of Mankind, or the Benefit of our own Souls, 

This is a sort of Thrift or Good Husbandry in Moral 
Life, which does not throw away any single Action# but 
makes every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the 
Means of Salvation, encreases the number of our Virtues, 
and diminishes that^ of our Vices, 

There is something very Devout# the' not so solid# 
in Acosta's Answer to Limhorckf who Objects to him 
the Multiplicity of Ceremonies in the Jewish Religion# 
as Washings, Dresses, Meats, Purgations, and the like, 
The reply which the Jew makes upon this Occasionf is, 
to the best of my Remembrance, as follows s * There are 
not Duties enough (says he) in the essential Parts of 
the Law for a zealous and active Obedience, Time# 
Place and Person are requisite, before you have an 
Opportunity of putting a Moral Virtue into Practice, 
We have therefore# says he# enlarged the Sphere of our 
Dutj, and made many thii^s which are in themselves 
Indifferent a Part of our Religion# that we may have more 
Occasions of shewing our j&pve to God, and in all the 
Circumstances of Life be doing something to please him/ 
Monsieur St Ertemont has endeavoured to palliate 
the Superstitions of the Roman Catholick Religion with 
the same kind of Apology# where he pretends to con/ 


sider the different Spirit of the Papists and the Calvinists, 
as to the great Points wherein they disagree, He tells 
us# that the former are actuated by Love, and the other 
by Fear? and that in their Expressions of Duty and 
Devotion towards the Supreme Being, the former seem 
particularly careful to do every thing which may possibly 
please him, and the other to abstain from every thing 
which may possibly displease him. 
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. . But tiotwlthstauding this plausible Reason with which No. 213. 
both the Jew and the Roman Catholkk would excuse their Saturdaf, 
respective Superstitionsr it is certain^, there is something ' 

in them very pernicious to Mankind# and. destructive 
to Religion. Because#, the Injunction' of superfluous 
Cer emonies make ' such Actions Duties# as were before 
Indifferent# and by that means renders Religion more 
burdensome and . difficult than it is in its own Nature# 
betrays many into Sins of Omission which they could 
not otherwise be . guilty .of# and fixes the Minds of the 
Vulgar to' the shadowy unessential Points# instead of 
the more weighty and more important Matters of the 
Law. ^ . 

This zealous and active Obedience however takes 
Place in the great Point we are recommending i for if# 
instead of prescribing to out selves indifferent Actions 
as Duties# we apply a good Intention to all our most 
indifferent Actions# we make our very Existence one 
continued Act of Obedience# we turn our Diversions 
and Amusements to our Eternal Advantage# and are 
.-.pleasing him (whom we are made to pleas^ in aU the 
Circumstances and Occurrences of Life. 

It is Ihis Excellent Frame of Mind# this holy Of/Iahm^ 
ness (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is 
recommended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
"Precept, wherein he directs us to propose to our selves 
the Glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
Actions# whether we eat or drmkf or whatsoever we cfo# 

■ ■ A Person therefore, who is possessed with such an 
habitual good Intention as that which I have been here 
speaking of# enters upon no single Circumstance of Life# 
without considering it as well/pleasing to the great 
Author of his Being, conformable to the Dictates of 
■Reason, suitable to human Nature , in general# or to 
that particular Station in which Providence has placed 
him. He lives in a perpetual Sense .of the Divine 
Presence# regards himself as acting, in the whole Course 
of his Existence# under the Observation and. Inspection 
of that Being# who is privy, to all his Motions and all 
his Thoughts# who knows his down^slfting and hh 
up**rismgf who Is aiout his .Path, and about Ms Bedf 

and 
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- and sphtb out all bh Ways, la a Word, he temembefs 
that me Eye of his Judge is always upoa him, aad ia 
every Action he reflects that he is doing what is com^^ 

' manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter cither 
reward or punish it This was the Character of those 
•Holy Men of old, who in that beautiful Plirase of 
•Scripture are said to have walked with God, 

when I employ my self upon a Paper of Morality, I 
generally consider how I may recommend the particular 
vvirtuc, which I treat of, by the Precepts or Examples;;' 
;of the ancient Heathens ^ by that, means, if possible, 
to shame those who have greater Advantages of knowi^ 
ing their Duty, and therefore greater Obligations to 
.^perform .it, into a better Course of Life« Besides,' .that 
many among us are unreasonably disposed to give a 
fairer hearing to a Pagan Philospher, than to a ClSistiaa 

I shall therefore produce an Instance of this excellent 
Frame of Mind in a Speech of Soctates, which is quoted 
by Erasmus,^ This great Philosopher on the Day of his 
Execution, a little before the Draught of Poison was brought 
to him, entertaining his Friends with a Discourse on the 
Immortality of the Soul, has these Words. Whethet 
or no ^ God will approve of my Actions I know not, 
but this lam sure of, that I have at all times made it 
my Endeavour to please him / and I have a good Hope 
that this my Endeavour will be accepted by him. We 
find in these Words of that great Man the habitual 
good Intention which I would here inculcate, and with 
which that Divine Philosopher always acted. I shall 
only add that Erasmus, who was an unbigotted Roman 
Catholick, was so much transported with this Passage 
of ^ that he could scarce forbear looking upon 

him as a Saint, and desiring him to pray for hun? or 
as that ingenious and learned Writer has expressed hW 
self in a much more lively manner, When 1 reflect 
on such a Speech pronounced by such a Person, I 
can scarce forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
nobis i O holy Socrates, pray for us, L 
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No, 214, 

[STEELE! Monday, November 5, 

Perleruni tempora loagi , 

SetvMi r— Juvr 

I DID some Time ago lay before the World ^ the 
Tiappy Condition of the trading Part of Mankind# who 
suffer by want of Punctuality in the Dealings of Persons 
above them? but there is a Set of Men who are much 
more the Objects of Compassion than even those# and 
these are the Dependants on great ^Men, whom they 
arc pleased to take under their Protection as such as are. 

■ ■ .to share in' their Friendship and Favour; These indeed 
as well from the Homage that is accepted from them, as 
. 'the Hopes which are given to them, are become a sort 
of Creditors? and these Debts, being Debts of Honour, 
ought, according to the accustomed Maxime, to be first 
discharged 

When I speak of Dependants, I would not be under^ 
I' stood to mean those who are worthless in themselves, 
or who, without any Call, will press into the Company 
of their Betters, Nor, when I speak of Patrons, do I 
mean those who either have it not in their Power, or 
have no Obligation to assist their Friends? but I speak 
I ■ of such Leagues where there is Power and Obligation on 
I the one Part, and Merit and Expectation on the othcTi 
The Division of Patron and Client, may, I believe, 
include a Third of our Nation? the Want of Merit and 
real Worth in the Client, will strike out about Ninety 
nine in a Hundred of these? and the Want of Ability 
in Patrons, as many of that Kind, But however, I 
\ must beg leave to say, that he who will take up 
another's Time and Fortune in his Service tho^ he has. 

! no Prospect of rewarding his Merit towards himf 1$ ' 'as 
unjust in Ms Dealings as he who takes up 'Goods of a .' 
Tradesman without Intention or Ability to pay him, rOf 
the few of the Class which I tMnk fit to consider, there 
are not two In ten who succeed ? insomuch, that I know' 
a Man of good Sense who put his Son to a Black^smlth, 
tho^ an Offer was made him of his being received as a 
Page to. a Man of Quality, There, are not more Cripples 

come 
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:come out of the Wars, thati there are from those great,; 
Services f- some through Discontent lose their Spccchf 
some '"their ' Memories, others ' their ' Senses or their' 
■:Li¥esf and 'I seldom see a .Man thorowlf' discontented, 

: but ' I' conclude he has had the Favour of some great 
■ Mam I have known of such as have been for twenty 
Years together within a Month of' a ■ good Employmenti 
hut' never arrived at the Happiness ' of .being possessed 
of any thing#. 

. There is nothing more ordinary, than that a Man 
who is got into considerable Station, shall immediately ' 
alter his manner of treating all his Friends, and from 
that moment he is to deal with you as if he were your 
Fate# You are no longer to be consulted, even in 
Matters which concern your self, but your Patron is of a 
Species above you, and a free Communication with you 
is not to be expected# This perhaps may be your 
Condition all the while he bears Office, and when that 
is at an End you are as intimate as ever you were, 
and he will take it very ill if you keep the Distance he 
prescribed you towards him in his Grandeur# One 
would think this should be a Behaviour a Man could 
fall into with the worst Grace imaginable j but they 
who know the World have seen it more than once# I 
have often, with secret Pity, heard the same Man who 
has professed his abhorrence against all kind of passive 
Behaviour, lose Minutes, Hours, Days? and ' Years, in a 
fruitless Attendance on one who had'^if'^clination 'to 
befriend him# It is very much to be :ulcai‘ded, that the 
Great have one particular Privilege ai , a/e the rest of 
the World, of being slow in rcceivinul Impressions of 
Kindness, and quick in taking Offence# The Elevation 
above the rest of Mankind, except in very great Minds, 
makes Men so giddy that they do not see after thc' same 
Manner they did ' before s Thus they despise their old 
Friends, and strive to . extend their Interest to new 
Pretenders# By this Means it often happens, that when 
you come to know how you lost such an Employment, 
you will' find the Man who got it never dreamed of it? 
but forsooth, he was to be surprized into it, or perhaps 
soUicited to receive it Upon such Occasions as these 

a 
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a Man may perhaps grow out of Humour | ff you arc No*. 214# 
so, all Mankind will fall in wlth^&e Patron, and youMoadaf,. 
are an Humourist and untractable if you are capable of 
being sower at a Disappointment s But it is the same 
tiling, whether you do or do not resent iE Usage, you 
will be used after the same Manner i as some good 
Mothers will be sure to whip their Children till they 
cry, and then whip them for cryinp:# 

■ ; , There are but two Ways of domg any thing with" . 
great People, and those are W making your self either : ■ 
considerable or agreeable s The former is not tO" be. ' 
attained but by finding a Way to live without them, or 
concealing that you want them? the latter, is only by 
falling into their Taste and Pleasures? This is of all the . 
Employments in the World the most servile, except it ■ 
happens to be of your own natural Humour# For to be 
agreeable to another, especial^ if he be above yoUf 
not to be possessed of such yualitics and AccompHsh#^:'' ^ 
ments as should render you agreeable in your self, but ' ■■ 

such as make ^ you agreeable in respect to him# - 

Imitation of his Faults, or a Compliance, if not Subi»^ 
servience, to his Vices, must be the Measures of your 
'.Conduct 

:: :^-'When it comes to that, the unnatural State a Man 
lives in, when his Patron pleases, is ended? and his 
Guilt and Complaisance are objected to him, though the 
Man who rejects him for his Vices was not only his 
Partner but Seducer# Thus the Client (like a young 
Woman who has given up the Innocence . which made 
her . charming) has not only lost his Time, but also the 
Virtue which could render him capable of resenting the ' 

Injury which is done him# 

It would be endless to recount the. Tricks of turning 
you off from themselves to Persons who have less 
Power to serve you, the Art of being sorry for such 
an unaccountable Accident in your Behaviour, that such 
a one (who, perhaps, has never heard of you)' opposes 
youf Advanceinent ; and if you have any thing more 
than ordinary in you, you are flattered with a Whisper, 
that tis no ^nder People are so slow in doing for a 
Man of your Talents, and the like. 


After 
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No. 215* 

[ADDISON*] Tuesday, November 6* 

Ingenaas dMicisse fideUter arte$ 

EmoMt mores, nee stmt esse hros* — Ov. 

I CONSIDER aa Human Soul without Education like 
Marble in the Quarry, which |hews none of its 
inherent Beauties, till the Skill of the Polisher fetches 
out the Colours, makes the Surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental Cloud, Spot and Vein that runs thro^ 
the Body of it* Education, after the same manner, when 
,it works upon a noble Mind, draws out to View every 
latent Virtue and Perfection, which without such Helps 
arc never able to make their Appearance* 

If my Reader will give me leave to change the 
Allusion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the 
same Instance to illustrate the Force of Education, which 
Aristotle has brought to explain his Doctrine of Sub/ 
stantial Forms, when he tells us, that a Statue Iks hid in 


After all this Treatment, I must still add the pleasantest 
Insolence of all, which I have once or twice seem to 
wit, That when a silly Rogue has thrown away one 
Part in three of his Life in unprofitable Attendance, it is 
taken wonderMly ill that he withdraws, and is resolved 
■ ■to .employ the rest for himself* . ■ - 

' When we consider these things, and reflect upon so 
' many honest Natures (which one, who . makes Observa/. 
don '-of what passes may have seen), that have mis/., 
carried by such sort of Applications, it is too melancholy ,, 
a Scene to dwell uponf therefore, I shall, take another/. 
Opportunity to discourse of good Patrons, and distinguish 
such as have done their Duty to those who have, de/ 
pended upon them, and were not able to act without 
their Favour* Worthy Patrons are like Plato^s^ Guardian 
Angels, who, arc always doing, good to. their Wards | 
but negligent Patrons are like Epicuruses Gods, that lye 
lolling on the Clouds, and instead of Blessings , pouf ', 
down Storms and Tempests on the Heads of those tliat 
are offering Incense to them* T 
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a Block of Marble I and that the Art of the Statoary No. 215/ 
oaly clears away the superfluous Matter# and removes Tuesday # 
the Rubbish. The Figure is in the Stone, the Sculptor ■ • 
only finds it. What Sculpture is to a Block of MarMe# 
Education is to an Human SouL The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the Hero, the Wise, the Good, or the Great 
Man, very often lie hid and concealed in a Plebean, 
which a proper Education might have disenterred, and 
have brought to Light. I am therefore much delighted 
with Reading the Accounts of Savage Nations, and with 
contemplating those Virtues which are wild and uncul/ 
tivatedr to see Courage exerting it self in Fierceness,. . : ^ 

Resolution , in Obstinacy, Wisdom in Cunning, Patience 
in Sullenness and Despair. 

^ Men^s Passions operate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of Actions, according as they are more 
Of : less rectified and swayed by Reason. When ' one . ■ 
hears of Negroes, who upon the Death of their Masters, 
or , upon changing their Service, hang themselves upon 
the next Tree, as it frequently happens in our Ameticau 
Plantations, who can forbear admiring their Fidelity, 
though it expresses it self in so dreadful a manner? 

What might not that Savage Greatness of Soul, which 
appears in' these poor Wretches on many Occasions, 
be raised to, were it rightly cultivated?- And what 
Colour of Excuse can there be for the Contempt with 
which we treat this Part of our Species ? That we should 
not put them upon the common foot of Humanity, 
that we should only set an msignificant Fine upon the 
Man who^ murders them? nay, that ■ we should, as 
much as in us lies, cut them off from the Prospects 
of Happiness in another World as well as in this, and 
deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
Means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Story which T have lately heard, and 
which IS so well attested, that I have no manner of 
reason to suspect the Truth of it I may call it a kind 
of wild Tragedy that passed about twelve Years ago 
ChristQpher% one of our British .Leew.ard Islands. 

The Nei^ocs who were the Persons ■ concerned in it, 

were 
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were ^ all of them the Slaves of a Gejitlemaa who Is 
0 OW m England 

This Gentleman among his Negfoes had a ^roting 
Woman, who was looked upon as a most cxtraordinaff 
Beauty by those of her own Complexion*. He had 
at the same time two young Fellows who were likewise 
.■ Negroes and Slaves, remarkable' ior the ' Comeliness ■ 

' of their Persons, and for ■ the Friendship ■ which: they . 

. bore to one another. It unfortunately ■ happened 'that: . 

■ both of them fell In Love with, the Female' Negro' ^ 
■abovementloned, who would have been very glad . to ■ 
have taken either of them for her Husband, provided 
.Aey could agree between themselves which should be 
the Man. But they were both so passionately In Love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
her up to his Rival? and at the same time were so 
true to one another, that neither of them would think 
d gaining her without his Friend's Consent The 
Torments of these two Lovers were the Discourse of 
the Family to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear observing the strange Complication of Passions 
which perplexed the Hearts of the poor Negroes, that 
often dropped Expressions of the Uneasiness they 
underwent, and how impossible It was for either of 
them ever to be happy, 

After a long Struggle between Love and Friendship, 
Imth and Jealousle, they one Day took a Walk 
to|fether Into a Wood, carrying their Mistress along 
With them? Where, after abundance of Lamentations^' 
mey stabbed bei- to the Heart, of which she imme. 
diately died, A Slave who was at his Work not far 
from the Place where this astonishing piece of Cruelty 
was committed, : hearing the Shrieks of the dying Person, 
ran to see what was the Occasion of them, He there 
dis^v^ed the^ Woman lying dead upon the Ground, 
with me two Negroes on each ' side of her, kissing the 
dead Corps, weeping over It, and beating their Breasts 
in the utoost Agonies of Grief and Despair, He 
immediately ran to the EngEsA Family with the 
iNews 01 what he had seen? who upon coming to 
the Place saw the Woman dead, and the two Negroes ' 

expiring 
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write them, and excusing my self fof not inserting 
several of them in my Papers, which I am sensdsle 
would be a very great Ornament to them. bhouW 1 
publish the Praises which are so well penned, they 
would do Honour to the Persons who wnte th^) 
but my publishing of them would I fear be a sufticie^ 
Instance to the World that I did not deserve them. C 


Wednesday, November 7. 


No, 216. 

[STEELE,] 

Siquidem bercle possis, ail prius aeque fortius i 
Verum si incipies Deque perteades aaritcr, 

Atque tfbi psti noxi poteris, cum expetet/ 

Infecta pace, ultra ad earn venicSf mdicans 
Te amare, d ferre non possej actum ^ est,mcet, 
Feristlf eludet, uhi te rictum seisserit— i er. 


* To Mts Spectator. 


T his is to inform you, that Mr. 

sooner taken Coach, but his Lady 
with a terrible Fit of tlie Vapours, which, 
will make her miscarry, if not endanger her Liie; 
therefore, dear Sir, if you know of any Receipt that is 
0 ood against, this fashionable reigning 
pleased to communicate it for the Good of the Publick, 
and you will obUge 

■ A 1VT f 

A. Noewei. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

The Uproar was so great as soon as I had read the 

Wtafor concerning Mrs, Freeman, that after mmj 
Revolutions in her Temper of raging, swooning, railing, 
fainting, pitying her self, and reviling her Husband, upon 
an accidental coming in of a neighbouring Lady (who 
says she has writ to you also) she had nothing IJt for 
h tut to fall in a Fit! I had tire Honour to read me 
Paper to her, and have a pretty good Coimnand of my 
rmintenance and Temper on such Occasions j and soon 
found my historical Name to be Tom Meggot 
wXSfbut concealed my self till I saw how it affected 
Mrs, freeman. She looked frequently at Her Husband, 
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as often at me i and she did not tremble as she filled No, 216, 
Tea; till "slie came to the Circumstance - of ylrmsfronir's 
writing out a Piece of T&IJy for an Opera Tunei Then j 
she burst out she was exposed, she was deceived, she 1711/ * 
was wronged and abused, The Tea^Cup was tlirown in 
the Fire 1 and without taking Vengeance on her Spouse, 
she said of me, that I was a pretending .Coxcomb, a 
Medler that knew not what Tt was - to interpose in so 
■ nice an Affair as between a Man and - his Wife. To 
which Mr, Freeman \ Madam, Were. I less fond of you 
than I am I should not; have taken this Way of writing 
to the Spectator, to inform a Woman' whom God and 
Nature, has placed- under my Direction with what I 
request of her j but since you are so indiscreet as not to 
take the Hint which I gave you in that Paper, I must 
tell you, Madam, in so many Words, that you have for 
a long -and tedious Space of Time acted a' Part unsuitable 
. to, the Sense you ought to have of the Subordination in 
which you are placed, And I must acquaint you once 
for "all, that the Fellow without, ha Tom! (here the 
Footman entered and answered Madam) Sirrah donft 
you- know my Voice? look upon me when I speak to 
^ you? I say, Madam, this Fellow here is to. know of me 
my self, ■ whether I am at Leisure to see Company or 
not, I am from this Hour Master of this House? and 
my Business in it, and every where else, is to behave 
my self in such a Manner as it shall be hereafter an 
Honour to you to bear my Name.? and your Pride that 
you arc the Delight, the Darling, -and Ornament of a 
-: Man of Honour, useful and esteemed by his Friends? 

-.and I no longer one -that has buried some, Merit in the 
World, in Compliance to a froward Humour - which has 


grown upon an agreeable Woman by his indulgence, 
Mr, Freeman ended this with a Tenderness in his Aspect 
and a downcast Eye, which shewed he was extremely 
moved at the Anguish he saw her in? for. she sat swelling 
with Passion, and her Byes firmly fixed on the Fire? 
when I fearing he would lose all again, ' took upon me to 
provoke her out of that amiable Sorrow slie was in to 
fall upon me ? upon which I said very seasonably for 

T?. ' J.-S. ST r-* ^ , .4!' 


my Friend, that indeed Mr, Freeman was bccoir. 


[ 
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No. 216 * common Talk of the Towai aad ^that aotfaiag was so 
Wedaes/ much a Jest as when it was said ia Company Mi*# 
^ I Freeman had promised to come to such a Place* Upon 
i^tiich the good Lady turned her Softness into down/ 
right Rage, and threw the scalding Tea/Kettle upon your 
humble Servant j flew into the Middle of the Room, and 
cried out she was the unfortunatest of all Women s Others 
kept Family Dissatisfactions for Hours of Privacy and 
Retirements No Apology was to be made to her, ^no 
Expedient to be found, no previous Manner of breaking 
what was amiss in herj but all the World was to be 
" : acquainted with ‘ her Errours without the least Ad/ 
monitioa Mr* Freeman was going to make a softening 
^ I interposed* Look you, Madam, I have 

nothing to say to this Matter, but you ought to consider 
you arc now past a Chicken f this Humour, which was 
well enough in a Girl, is unsufferable in one of your 
MoAerly Character* With that she lost all Patience, and 
flew directly at her Husband's Periwig* I got her in my 
Arms, and defended my Friends He making Signs at the 
same time that it was too much? I faeckening, nodding, 
and frowning over her Shoulder that he was lost if he 
did not persist In this Manner she flew round and 
round the Room in a Moment till the Lady I spoke of 
above and Servants entered, upon which she fell on a 
Couch as breathless* I still kept up my Friend? hut 
he, with a very silly Air, bid them bring the Coach to 
the Door, and we went off, I forced to bid the Coachman 
drive on* We were no sooner come to my Lodgings 
but all his Wife's Relations came to inquire after him? 
and Mrs* Freeman's Mother Writ a Note, wherein she 
thought never to have seen this Day, and so forth* 

In a Word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
have not Talents for? and I can observe already my 
Friend looks upon me rather as a Man that knows a 
Weakness of him that he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued him from Slavery* Mr* Sfectatoe, I am 
but a young Fellow, and if Mr* Freeman submits, I 
shall be looked upon as an Incendiary, and never get 
a Wife as long as I breathe* He has indeed sent Word 
, home he shall lie at Hampstead to Night ? but I believe 

Fear 


the spectator 

Fear of the fif st Onset after to Rupture has too great No^ 216^ 
a Place in to Resolution. Mrs, Freeman has a y^V J “ 
pretty Sister i suppose I delivered him op, and articled 7 ^ 
with the Mother for her for bringing him home, it tie m\. 
has not Courage to stand it, (you are a »cat Casuist) 
is it such an ill thing to bring my seK off as weU as 
I can? What makes me doubt my Man, is, that i tmd 
he thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with herf 
and Captain Sentoy will tell you, if yw let your 
Ofdefs be disputed you afc tio longef a 
I wish you could advise me bow to get clear of this 
Business bai2tdsomely# 

YourSf 

Y Tom Meggot^ 


No. 21 Z 

[BUDGELL] 


Thursday, November , Sr 


. ; : — Tunc foemim simplex^ 

Et pariter toto repetitus clamor ah antro * — Juv 6* 

I SHALL entertain my Reader to day witb some 
Letters from my Correspondents. The first of them 
is the Description of a Clubr whether real or ima^ary 
/■'I mnnot determine i but am apt to fancy, that the Writer 
' of it, > whoever she is, has formed a- kind of Nocturnal 
Orgie out of her own Fancy j whether this be so, or 
not, her Letter may conduce to the ■ Amendment of 
that kind of Persons who are represented in It, and 
whose Characters are frequent enough in the World. 

^ Mr * Spectator, 

In some of your first Papers you were' pleased to 
■ give the Tublicr a very diverting Account of several 
Clubs and nocturnal Assemblies i but I am a Member 
of a Society which has wholly escaped your Notice % I 
mean a Club of She/Romps. We take each a Hackneys 
Coach, and meet once a Week in a large upper Chamber# 
which we hire by the Year for &at Purpose! our 
Landlord and his Family, who are quiet People, con.^ 
stantly contriving to be abroad' on our Club/night We 
are no sooner come together than we .throw off al! 

that 
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No#2i7» that Modesty afid Eesetvedfiess with which out Sex 
Thursday, af e obliged to disguise themselves ia publick Places# 
i I am aot able to express the Pleasure we^ cnpir from 
tea at Night till four m the Morumg? in being as 
rude as you Men can be, for your Lives# ^ As our 
Play runs high the Room is immediately filled with 
broken Fans, torn Petticoats, Lappets of Hcad/dresscs, 
Flounces, Furbelows, ' Garters, and Working/' Aprons# " I 
had forgot to tell you at first, that besides the. Coaches^ 
we come in our selves, there is one which stands 
always empty to carry off our dead Menflot so wt,: 
call all those Fragments and Tatters with which the 
Room is strewed, and which we pack up together in 
Bundles, and put into the aforesaid Coach# It is no 
small Diversion for us to meet the next Night at some 
Member^s Chamber, where every one is to pick out 
what belonged to her, from this confused Bundle of 
Silks, Stuffs, Laces, and Ribbands# I have hitherto given 
you an Account of our Diversion on Ordinary Club/ 
plights? but must acqtmint you farther, that once a 
Month we Demolish a Prudcf that is, we get some 
queer formal Creature in among us, and unrig her in 
an instant# Our last Month's Prude was so armed and 
fortified in Whale-^bone and Buckram that we had much 
ado to come at her, but you would have died with 
laughing to have seen how the sober awkard Thing 
looked, when she was forced out of her Intrenchments# 
In short, Sir, 'tis impossible to give you a ^ true Notion 
of our Sport, unless you would come one Night amongst 
us? and tho' it be directly against the Rules of our 
Society to admit a Male Visitant, we repose so much 
Confidence in your Silence and Taciturnity, that 'twas 
agreed by the whole Club, at our last Meeting, to give 
you Entrance for one Night as a Spectator# 

lam 


Your Humble Serimnif 

Kitty Termagant# 

We shall Demolish a Prude next Thursday/ 


Tho' I thank Kitty for her kind Offer, I do not at 

present 
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present find in my self any Inclination to venture my^, 2!7, 
Person with her and her romping Companio;^. I should 

fcgafd my* self as. a second Clodius oti ^ 

Mystetious Rites of the Bons Deaf and should apptehcad 
being Demolished as much' as the Pttsde* , 

■The following Letter comes from a Gentlemanf whose 
Taste I find is much too , delicate to endure the least 
Advance towards Romping- I may perhaps hereafter 
improve upon the Hint he has given me^ and make it 
■ the Subject of a whole Spectator in the mean timC''.: 
take it as it follows in his own Words- 

j, . Spectator, 

!■ : It is my Misfortune to be in Love with a young 

Creature wlio^ is daily committing Faults, which though 
i they give me the utmost Uneasiness, I know^not how, 

' tO' ' reprove her for, or even acquaint her with- She 
is pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good-^humoured ? but 
j either wholly neglects, or has no Notion of that which 
I Polite .People have agreed to distinguish by the Name of 
i: DeMcacy, After our Return from a Walk the other Day, 

she threw her self into an Elbow Chair,-, and professed 
j 'before a large Company, that she was all over m a 
Sweat She told me this Afternoon that her S'fomacii 
; ■ ' aied; and was complaining yesterday at Dinner of 

j something that .sfucA- In her Teeth, I treated her with 
a Basket of Fruit last Summer,, which she eat so very 
greedily, as . almost made me resolve; never to; see her 
i more- In short, Sir, I begin to tremble whenever I see 
her about to speak or move- As she does not want 
' Sense, if she takes these Hints, I am happy- If not, I 
am more than afraid, that these things which shock me 
even in the Behaviour of a Mistress, will appear insup^ 
portable in that of a Wife- 

! I amr 

I Shf 

' YourSf Lcl 

Mj next Letter comes from a Correspondent whom 
I cannot but very much value, upon the Account which 
she gives of herself- 

’ ■ 

— : 


Mr, 
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T« No. 217, 

nS Thwsday, 
171 Nov» 6, 
17!i . 


, SpECIOTORf 

I am happily amred at a State of Traaquility which 
- few People cuTy, I mean that of m old Maid i therefore 
bciag wholly uacosacefaed m all that Medley^ of Follies 
which our Sex is apt to contract from their silly Fond/ 
^ ness of . yours, I read your Railleries on us without . Pro/ 
vocation I can say with Hamletf 

Mm Delights aot me, 

Nor Woman ncith 


Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare jour own Sex, ' 
do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in ours, 
and you win oblige at least one Woman, who is, 

Your humble Serwanif 

Susanna Frost^ 

Spectator, 

I am Wife to a Clergyman, and cannot help thinking 
that in your Tenth or Tithe/Character of WomanMfia 
you meant my self, therefore I have no Quarrel against 
you for the other Nine Characters. 

Your humble Serrantf 

X A. B/ 

No. 218. 

[STEELE.] Friday, November 9. 

Quid dc quoque riro d cui dhas saepc ridetOt—VlQt^ 

I HAPPENED the other Day, as my Way Is, to strole 
into a little Coffee.'house beyond AMgatei and as I 
sat there, two or three very plain sensible Men were 
talking of the Spectator# One said, he had that Morning 
drawn the great Benefit Ticket f another wished he 
had? but a third shaked his Head and said, it was 
pity that the Writer of that Paper was such a sort 
of Man, that it was no great Matter whether he had 
it or no# He is, it seems, said the good Man, the 
most extravagant Creature in the World? has run 
through vast Sums, and yet been in continual Want? 
a Man, for aU he talks so well of Oeconomy, unfit 
for any of 'the Offices of Life, by reason of his Pro/ 
fusencss# ' It would be an unhawy thing to be his 
. : ■, . ■ ' Wie 
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We, his Child, or his Frieadf and Y®* ^No.m 

well' of those Duties of Life “Y ^r eS 

tiou has brought me to so easie a Contempt tor every 

which i false, that this heavy Accusation gave 
me no Manner of Uneaaness ; but at ihe same tfflM 
it threw me into deep Thought upon the Subject of 
Fame in general! and I could not but pity such as 
were so weak, as to value what the common P®opl® 
say, out of their own talkative Temper, to the 
Advantage and Diminution of ^ose whom they 
tion, wi&out being moved either by Malice or Good,* 
will. It would be too long to expatote upon the Se^^e 
all Mankind have of Fame, and &e ^ inexpressible 
Pleasure which there is in the Approbation of woiAy 
Men, to all who are capable of worthy ^tiojis i but 
y pp^tbinks one may divide the generd Word hame 
into three different Species, as it reg^ the difterent 
Orders of Mankind who have any ,thmg to do wA 
it, Fame therefore may be divided into Glory, which 
respects the Heroj Reputation, which is reserved by 
ev«y Gentleman i and Credit, which must be supported 
by every Tradesman, These Possessions m Fame are 
d^er than Life to these Characters of Men, or rather 
are the Life of those Characters, Glory, wMe the 
Hero pursues great and noble Enterprizes, is imprcg,-. 
nablc! and all the Assailants of his Renown do but 
shew their Pain and Impatience of its Brightness, 
without throwing the least Shade upon it. If the 
Foundation of an high Name be Virtue and ^yice, 
all that is offered against it is but Rumour, which is 
too shortlived to stand up in Competition with Glory, 
which is everlasting, „ , , ,, , 

Reputation, which is the Portion of every Man who 
would live with the elegant and knowing Part of 
Mankind, is as stable as Glory if it be as well founded) 
and the common Cause of human Society is thought 
concerned when we hear a Man of good Behaviour 
calumniated! Besides which, according to a prevailing 
Custom amongst us, every Man has his Defence in 
his own Arm! and Reproach is soon checked, put out 
of Countenance, and overtaken by Disgrace, ^ 

The 



The most uiahappy of all Men, and the most exjposcd 
to the Malignity ot Wantonness of the common ¥oice, is 
the Trader# Credit is undone in Whispers ? The Trades-^ 
man^s Wound is received from one who is more private 
and more cruel than the Ruffian with the Lanthorn 
and Dagger# The Manner of repeating a Man% Name, 
As Mr, Cash, Oh! do you leave your Money at 
Ms . Shop ! Why do you know ..Mr, Seatoomf : M 
is ■indeed a general Merchant I say, I have seen, from " 
the . Iteration of a Man^s Name, hiding' one ^ Thought ^ 
of him, and explaining what you hide by saying some#^ 
thing to his Advantage when you speak, a M^chant 
hurt in his Credit j and him who every Day he lived 
litterally added to the Value of his native Country, 
undone by one who was only a Burthen and a Blemish 
to it# Since every Body who knows the World is 
sensible of this great Evil, how careful ought a Man to 
be in his Language of a Merchant It may possibly be 
in the Power of a very shallow Creature to lay the 
Ruin of the best Family in the most opulent City? 
and the more so, the more highly he deserves of his 
Country? that is to say, the farther he places his Wealth 
out of his Hands, to draw home that of another Climate# 
In this Case an ill Word may change Plenty into 
Want, and by a rash Sentence a free and generous 
Fortune may in a few Days be reduced to Beggary# 
How little does a giddy Prater imagine, that an idle 
Phrase to the Disfrvour of a Merchant may be as 

K icious in the Consequence, as the Forgery ■ of ; ' a 
to bar an Inheritance would be to a Gentleman? 
Land stands where it did before a Gentleman wm 
calumniated, and the State of a great Action is Just 
as it was before Calumny was offered to diminish it, 
and there is Time, Place, and Occasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those Characters? 
but the Trader who is ready only for probable Demands 
upon him, can have no Armour against the Inquisitive, 
the Malicious, and the Envious, who are prepared to 
fill the Cry to his Dishonour# Fire and Sword are 
slow Engines of Destruction, in Comparison of the 
Babbler in the case of the Merchant# 

For 
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Fof this Reasoa I thought it an ifliitahle 
Humanity of a Gentlem^ of my Acquaintana, J^NovJ, 
had great Variety of Affairs, and used to talk 
Warmth enough against Gei^en^ let 

thought himself ill dealt with ! but 
anv thing be urged against a Merchant (with wh^ 
he\ad any Difference) exc^t in a be^n 

used to say, that to speak ill of a Merchant was to b^ 
his Suit with Judgment and Execution, One cannot, 

I tbifilf, say more on this Occasion, than to repeat. 

That the Merit of the Merchant is above that ot all 
other Subjects! for while he is untouched m his Cre^t, 
his Hand,writing is a more Portable Coin tor me 
Service of his Fellow,'Citizens, and his Word the Gold 
of Oph/r to the Country wherein he resides, i 


No, 219, 
[ADDISON,] 


Satufdayf November 10* 


VIx ea nostra rocOi — Ov* 


T here are but few Men who are not Anabitious 
of distinguishing themselves in the Nation or 
Country where they live, and of growing Considerable 
among those with whom they converse. There is a 
kind of Grandeur and Respect, which the meanest 
and most insignificant part of Mankind endeavour to 
procure in the little Circle of their Friends md Ac/ 
<l;Uaifitattce* The poorest : MechaBick, tjZYf Ae Maa , 
■who liw upon common AlmSf gets- hsm his Sett of 
Admirers, and delights in that Superiority which he 
y enpys .over those, who are in some Respects beneath 
■'■ him# This Ambition, which is natural to the Soul of 
methinks receive a very happy turni and, 

' ii 'it' were rightly directed, contribute as much to a 
Person's Advantage, as it generally docs to his Uneasi^ 
ness and Disquiet , ■ ^ 

put together some Thoughts on tms 
Sublect, which I have not met; with in other Writers | 
and shall set them down as they. ■ have occurred to me, 
without being at the Pains to Connect or Methodise 

: y. ■ .. , . ■ AI 
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K All Superiority mi Pmemineacc that one Man can 
»?f haTe OTcr another, may be reduced to the Notion of 
OmlitYf which considered at large, is cither that of 
Fortune, Body, or Mind* The first is that which con-^ 
sists in Birth, Title or Riches ? and is the most foreign 
to our Natures, and what we can the least call our 
own of any of the three kinds of Quality* In relation 
to the Body, Quality arises from Health, Strength or 
Beauty, which are nearer to us, and more a Part of 
our selves than the former* Quality as it regards the 
Mind, has its rise from Knowledge or Virtue j and is 
that which is more essential to us, and more intimately 
united with us than either of the other two* 

The Ouriity of Fortune, the' a Man has less reason 
to value himself upon it than on that of the Body or 
Mind, is^ however me kind of Quality which makes the 
most shining Figure in the Eye of the World* 

As Virtue is me most reasonable and genuine Source 
of Honour, we generally find in Titles an Intimation of 
some particular Merit that should recommend Men to 
the high Stations which they possess* Holiness is 
ascribed to the Pope? Majesty to Kings? Serenity or 
Mildness of Temper to Princes ? Excellence or Perfection 
to Ambassadors? Grace to Arch^Bishops ? Honour to 
Peers? Worship or Venerable Behaviour to Magistrates? 
and Reverence, which is of the same Import as the 
former, to the inferior Clergy* 

In the Founders of great Families such Attributes of 
Honour are generally correspondent with the Virtues 
of the Person to whom they are applied? but in the 
Descendants they arc too often the Marks rather of 
Grandeur than of Merit* The Stamp and Denomination 
still continues, but the Intrinsick Value is frequently 
lost 

The Death^Bcd shews^ the Emptiness of Titles in a 
true Light . A poor dispirited Sinner lies trembling 
under the Apprehensions of the State he is entering on ? 
and is asked by a grave Attendant how Ms HoHness 
does? Another hears himself addressed to under the 
Title of Highness or Excellency, who lies under such 
mean Cfrcumstances.of Mortality as are the Disgrace of 

Human 
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Human Nattifc. Titles at such a time; loot «th« life 
Insults md Mockery than Respect , . _ , , , 

The truth of it is, Honouts are m this World under 
no Regulation true Quality is n^Iected, ■ Virtue is 
'"'Oppressed, ' and Vice triumphant The last Day will 
■rectifiC' this Disorder, and assign to every one a Station 
suitable to the Dignity of his Character? Ranks will :'fe 
then adjusted, and Precedency set right ^ ^ 

: ■ ' Methinks we should have an Ambition# if not to 

■ advance our selves in another World, at least to pres^vc: 
■bur Post ' in it, and outshine our Inferiors ^in Virtue: 

■ 'fere, that they may not be put above us in 'a ' Stete 
which is to settle the Distinction for Eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called Strangers and Sojourners 
upon Earthf and Life a Pilgrimage* Several H^then 
as wcU as Christian Authors, under the same kind of 
Metaphor, have represented the World as an Inn, wWch 
was only designed to furnish us with Accommodations 
in this our Passage. It is therefore very absurd to 
think of setting up our Rest before we come to our 
^' lourney^s End, and not rather to take care of the ■Reccqp^ 
tion we shall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on 
the little Conveniencies and Advantages which we 
enjoy one above another in the Way to it 
Epictetus makes use of another kind of Allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderhiUy proper to 

■ incline' us to fe satisfycd with the Post in which Pro 
vidence has placed us. We arc here, says he, as in a 
Theatre, where every one has a Part allotted to him. 

:' The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his 
'Part in Perfection. We may, indeed, say that our Pari 
does not suit us, and that we could act another, better. 
But this (says the Philosopher) is not our Business. 
All that we are concerned in is to excel in the Part 
which is given us. If it be an improper one the Fault 
is not in us, but in him who has cast out several 
Parts, and is the great Disposer of the Drama. 

The Part that was acted by this Philosopher Mmsclf 
was but very indifferent one, for he lived and died a 
Slave. His Motive to Contentment in this , particular 
receives a very great Inforcement ‘ from the above.* 

mentioned 
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mm^omd Comidefation# if we temembet that out 
Parts ia the other World will be new and that 
Mankind will be there ranged in different Stations of 
Superiority and Praecminence, in Proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in VirtuCf ^and per/ 
formed in their seyeral Posts of Life the Duties which 
belong to them- 

There are many beautiful Passages in the IMe Apo/ 
cryphal Book, entituled The Wisdom of Solomon^ 
forth the Vanity of Honour, and the like Temporal 
Blessings, which are in so great Repute among , Men, ■ 
and to comfort those who have not the Possession of 
them. ■ It represents in very warm and noble TermS' 
this Advancement of a good Man in the other World, 
and the great Surprize which it will produce among 
those who are his Superiors in this. 'Then shall the 
Righteous Man stand in great Boldness before the Face 
of such as have afflicted him, and made no Account of 
his Labours- When they see it they shall be troubled 
with terrible Fear, and shall be amazed at the strangeness 
of his Salvation, so far beyond all that they looked for- 
And they repeating, and groaning^ for Anguish of Spirit, 
shall say within memselves, This was he whom we 
had sometime in Derision, and a Proverb of Reproach. 
We Fools accounted his Life Madness, and his End to 
be without Honour- How is he numbered among the 
Children of God, and his Lot is among the Saints ! ^ 

If the Reader ■ would see the Description of a Life 
that is passed away in Vanity, and among the Shadows 
'of Pomp' and Greatness, he may see it very 'finely 
drawn in the same Place- In the mean time, since it 
is necessary, in the present Constitution of things, that 
Order and Distinctlbn should be kept up in the World, 
we should be happy if those who enjoy the upper 
Stations in it would endeavour to surpass others in 
Virtue, as much as in Rank, and by their Humanity 
and Condescension make their Superiority easie and 
acceptable to those who are beneath them? and if, on 
the contrary, those who are in meaner Posts of Life, 
would consider how they may better their Condition 
hereafter, and by a just Deference and Submission to 

their 
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theif Supefiofs, make them happy i*,, *ose Blessu^s No, 
with w4h Providence has thought ht to distinguish Wgy. 
them, 1711 


No, 220, 
[STEELE,] 


Mondayf Novembef i2» 
Eumoresguc sefit vsifios Vitg* 


. r: -.Dm 

W HY will you apply to my Father for my Love? 

I cannot help it'if he will give you my Personr.; 
but I assure, you it is not la his Powetf aor even la 
my own? to give you my Hearts Dear Sir, do but 
consider the ill Consequence of such a Match r you are 
fifty five, I twenty onc/ You are a Man of Business, 
and mightily conversant in Arithmetick and mak^ 
Calculations f be , pleased therefore to consider what , 
Proportion' your Spirits bear to mine,? and when you , 
have made a just Estimate of the necessary Decay 
on one Side, and the Redundance on the other, you. 
will act accordingly* This, perhaps, is such Language 
■'as ■■■you may not expect from a young Lady i ^ but .my 
"'Happiness is at Stake, and I must talk plainly* ,1: 
mortally hate you ? and so, as you and my Fath^ 

' agree, you may take me or leave mej But if you wni 
be ■■so ' good as never ■ to see me more, you will for . 

' ever oblige, 

Sit, 

Your most humble Setvanf, 

Henrietta#* 

Spectator, 

■ are so many ■ Artifices and Modes of^ false 
Wit, and such a Variety of Humour discovers^ it self 
among its Votaries, that it would be impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a Subject if you would think fit^ to 
resume it The following Instances may, if. you think 
fit, be added by Way of Appendix to your Discourses 
on that Subject 

That Feat of poetical Activity, mentioned by Horace, 
of an Author who could compose two hundred Verses 

whEc 
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while he stood upon one Leg, has been imitated 
(as I have heard) by a modern Writer} who priding 
on the Hurry of his Invention, bought it no 
small Addition to his Fame to have each Piece minuted 
with the exact Number of Hours or Days it cost hm 
in the Composition, He could taste no Prai^, tdl he 
had acquainted you in how short Space of Time he 
had deserved it i and was not so much led to an Osten,- 
tation of his Art, as of his Dispatch, 

, Accipe SI vhf 

Accipe jam tahulasf detur nohis locus^ ho^ 

Custodesi videamus plus setihere posstt—not* 

This was the whole th^ 

fore I cannot but think the FlightsW»ilkgj^id Author 
very proper to be opposed to those lonR latowous 
No&ings which you have observed were the Delight 
of Hat German Wits, and in which they__so 



Operator, to fina that these Words, betog rarefioUy Monday, 

collected aad writ down in order according to me Pro/ 
blem, start of tliemselTes into Hexameter^ and Penta/ 
meter Verses ? A Friend of mine, who is a Student 
in Astrology, meeting with this Book, performed the 
Operation by the Rules there set down? he shewd his, ■ 
Verses to the next , of hiS' Acquaintance, who happened . 
to understand Latin 5 and' being informed they described 
a Tempest of Wind, very luckily prefix'd them, together 
witii a Translation, to an Almanack he was just then 
printing, and was supposed to have foretold the last 
great Storm. 

I think the only Improvement beyond this, would 
be that which the late Duke of Buckingham mention'd 
to a stupid Pretender to Poetry, as the Project of a 
Dutch Mechanick, viz* a Mill to make Verses. This 
being the most compendious Method of all which have 
yet been propos'd, may deserve the Thought of our 
modern Virtuosi who are employ'd in new Discoveries 
lor the publick Good? and it may be worth the while 
to consider, whether, in an Island where few are 
content without being thought Wits, it will not be a 
common Benefit that Wit as well as Labour should be 
.made cheap. , , . 

I amf 
■ Sir, 

Your humble Servanif 

Spectator, 

■I often "dine at a Gentleman's House, where there 
are two young Ladies, , in themselves very agreeable, 
but very cold in their Behaviour, because they under/ 
stand me for^ a Person that is to break my Mind, as 
the Phrase is, very suddenly to one of them. But I 
take this Way to acquaint them, that I am not in Love 
with either of them, in hopes they will use me with 
that agreeable Freedom and Indifference which they do 
all the rest of the World, and not to drink to one another, - 
but sometimes cast a kind Look, with their Service to,. 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant^ ■ 

n. -,N, „ , 
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No/ 220. ^Mr. Spectator, 

I am a young Gentleman, and take it for a Piece of 
ntr GooA-bfeeding to pull off my Hat when I see any thing 
pecuHarly chamiiiig in any Womaiif whcmef I know 
her Qt not, I take Care that there is nothing Microus 
or arch in my Manner, as if I were to betray a Woman 
into a Salutation by Way of Jest or Humour j and yet 
except I am acquainted with her, I find she ev^ takes 
it for a Rule, that she is to look upon this Cmlity and 
Homage I pay to her supposed Merit, as an Impertinence 
Of Fofwafdness which . she is to observe and, neglect#^ 
I wish, Sir, you would settle the Business of Salutation j 
and please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
Impulse I have to be civil to what gives an Idea of Merit j 
or tell these Creatures how to behave themselves in 
Return to the Esteem I have for them, My Affairs are 
such, that your Decision will be a Favour to me, if it be 
only to save the unnecessary Expence of wearing out 
my Hat so fast as I do at present 

I am, Sitf 

Youts, 

T, D, 

P. S, There are some that do know me and won't 
bow to me.' T 
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Usque adf mala — Hor/ 

W HEN I have finished any of my Speculations, it is 
my Method to consider which of the Ancient 
Authors have touched upon the Subject that I treat of, 
By this means I meet with some celebrated Thought 
upon it, or a Thought of my own expressed in better 
Words, or some Similitude for the Illustration of my 
Subject, This is what gives Birth to the Motto of a 
Speculation, which I rather chuse to take out of the Poets 
^n the Prose Writers, as the former generally give a 
&er Turn to a Thought than the latter, and by couching 
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it m few Words, md in harmonious Numbcrsi make it No* 221 : 
more portable to the Memory* Tuegday 

, My Reader is therefore sure to meet with at least one 
good Line in every Paper, and very often finds hp ' / ■ 
Imagination entertained by a Hint that awakens in his 
Memory some beautiful Passage of a Classick Author* 

It was a Saying of an Ancient Philosopher, which I 
find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen Fl/za^ 
jbetAf who perhaps might have taken occasion to repeat 
it, That a good Face is a Leter of Recommendation/ It 
naturally makes the Beholders inquisitive into the Person 
Owner of it, and generally prepossesses them 
in his Favour. A handsom Motto has the same Effect 
Besides that, it always gives a Supernumerary Beauty 
to a Paper, and is sometimes in a manner necessary 
when the Writer is engaged in what may appear a 
Paradox to vulgar Minds, as it shews that he is supported 
by good Authorities, and is not singular in his Opinion* 

I must confess the Motto is of little use to an unlearned 
Reader* For which Reason I consider it only as a Word 
to the Wise, But as for my unlearned Friends, if they 
cannot relish the Motto, I take care to make Provision 
for them in the Body of my Paper* If they do not 
understand the Sign that is hung out, they know very 
well by it, that they may meet with Entertainment in 
the House I and I think I was never better pleased than 
with a plain Manx's Compliment, who upon his Friend^s 
telling him that he would like the Spectator much 
better if he understood the Motto, replied, That goorf 
.... -'Wiae needs no Bush 

I have heard of a couple of Preachers in a Country 
Town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest Congregation* 

One of them being well versed in the Fathers, used 
to quote every now and then a Latin Sentence to 
bk Illiterate Hearers, who it seems found themselves 
so edified by it, that they flocked in greater. Numbers 
to this Learned Man, than to his Rival The other 
finding his Congregation mouldering every Sundayf 
and hearing at le^ih what was the Occasion of it, 
resolved to give his Parish a little Latin in his turn? 

■■■ but',. 
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but being unacquainted with any of the Fathers, he 
digested into his Sermons the whole Book of Ouae 
GenaSf adding however such Explications to it as he 
thought might be for the Benefit of his People. He 
afterwards entered upon As m praesentif which he 
converted in the same manner to the Use of his Par/ 
ishioners. This in a very little time ^thickned his 
Audience, filled his Church, and routed his Antagonist 

The. natural Love to Latin which is so prevalent in 
our common People, makes me think that my Specula/ 

' tions fare never the worse among, them for that Tittle 
Scrap which appears at the Head of themj and what 
the more encourages me in the use of. Quotations' in 
an unknown Tongue is, that I hear the Ladies, whose 
Approbation I value more than that of the whole Learned 
World, declare themselves in a more particular manner 
pleas^ with my Greek Mottos. 

Designing this Day^s Work for a Dissertation upon 
the two Extremities of my Paper, and having already 
dispatched my Motto, I shall, in the next place, discourse 
upon those single Capital Letters which are placed at 
the End of it, and which have afforded great Matter of 
Speculation to the Curious. I have heard various Con/ 
jecturcs upon this Subject. Some tell us, that C is the 
Mark of those Papers that are written by the Clergy/ 
man, though others ascribe them to the Club in general 
That the Papers marked with R were written by my 
Friend Sir Roger. That L signifies the Lawyer, whom 
I have described in my Second Speculation? and that 
T stands for the Trader or Merchant? But the Letter 
X, which is placed at the End of some few of my Papers 
is that which has puzied the whole Town, as they 
cannot think of any Name which begins with that 
Letter,' except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can' neither i 
of them^ be supposed to have had any Hand in these 
Speculations. 

In Answer to these inquisitive Gentlemen, who have 
many of them made Enquiries of me by Letter, I must 
tell them the Reply of an ancient Philosopher, who carried 
something hidden under his Cloak. A certain Acquaint/ 
ance desiring him to let him know what it was he 
. covered 


!97 


' covered so carefully? J cover A, says 'he, on 

that you should not knoWr I have made use of mese 
obscure Marks for the same purpose. They are, perhaps, 
little Amulets; or Charms ; to preserve the Paper agamst 
the FasematioG aad Malice of Evil Ey^? for which Reasoa 
I would Got have my Reader surjprized, if hcreaftw he 
sees aay of my Papers marked with a Q, a Z, a Y, an 
£c. or with the Word Atocarfaira. ■ 

I shall however so far explaiu my self to the Reader, , . 
as to let him know that the Letters C, L ^aad X, are^ , . , 
Cabalistical, and carry more m them than it is proper 
for the World to be acquainted wifb Those who are 
versed in the Philosophy of Pythagoras/ and swear by 
the Tetraebtys/ thatis, the number Four, will Imow very 
well that the Number Ten/ which is signified ^ the 
letter X, (and which has so much perplexed^ the Town) 
has in it many particular Powers ? that it is called by 
Platonick Writers the Compleat Number? that One, Two, 
Three and Four put together make up the Number Ten? 
and that Ten Is all. But these arc not the Mysteries for 
ordinary Readers to be let into. A Man must have spent 
many Years in hard Study before he can arrive at the 
Knowledge of them. 

We had a Rabbinnical Divine in England/ who was 
Chaplain to the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth% Vtme/ 
that had an admirable Head for Secrets of this Nature. 
Upon his taking the Doctor of Divinity's Degree he 
preached before the University of Cambridge/ upon the 
First Verse of the Fxrsf Chapter of the First Book of 
Chronicles/ in which, says he, you will see the three 
following Words, 

Adam/ Sheth/ Enosh0 

I He divided this short Text into many . Parts, and by 

I discovering several Mysteries in each Word, made a 

most Learned and Elaborate' Discourse. The Name of 
' this profound Preacher was Doctor Alabaster^ of whom 
; the Reader may find a more particular Account in Doctor 
Fuller^ Book of English Worthies. ■ This Instance will, 

I hope, convince my Readers that there may be a great 
deal of' fine Writing in the Capita! Letters wlilch bring 

up 

I- 
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but being unacquainted with any of the Fathers, he 
digested into his Sermons the whole^ Book of Otiae:: 
'Genissf adding however such Explications to it as , he 
thought might be for the Benefit of his People^ He 
afterwards entered upon As m ptaescMf which he 
' converted in the same manner tO' the Use of his Par/ 
ishionera This ' in a very little " time ^thickned his 
Audience, filled his Church, and routed, ,, his Antagonist 
The. natural Love to Laf/n which is so prevalent in 
■ our common People, makes me ' think that my Specula/ 
tions fare never the worse among , them for that little 
Scrap which appears at the Head of them? and what 
■ the more encourages me in the use of Quotations in 
an unknown Tongue is, that I hear the Ladies, whose 
Approbation I value more than that of the whole Learned 
World, declare tfxemselves in a more particular manner 
pleasy with my Greek Mottos* 

Designing tms Day^s Work for a Dissertation upon 
the two Extremities of my Paper, and having already 
dispatched my Motto, I shall, in the next place, discourse 
upon those single Capital Letters which are placed at 
the End of it, and which have afforded great Matter of 
Speculation to the Curious* I have heard various Con/ 
jectures upon this Subject* Some tell us, that C is the 
Mark of ^lose Papers that are written by the Clergy/ 
man, though others ascribe them to the Club in general* 
That the Papers marked with R were written by my 
Friend Sir Roghj* That L signifies the Lawyer, whom 
I have ' described- in my Second Speculation?' and tliat- 
T stands for the Trader or Merchant? But the Letter 
X, which is placed at the End of some few of my -Papers-- 
is that which has puzled the whole Town, as they 
cannot think of any Name which begins with that 
Letter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither 
of them be supposed to have had any Hand in these 
Speculations* 

In Answer to these inquisitive Gentlemen, who have 
many of them made Enquiries of me by Letter, I must 
tell them the Reply of an ancient Philosopher, who carried 
something hidden under his Cloak* A certain Acquaint/ 
ance desiring him to let him know what it was he 
, ' covered 
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covered so carefully ? / cover A, says he, , ob purpose 
that you should Mot know. I have made use o! mese 
obscure' Marks lor the same purpose# They are, perhaps, 
little Amulets or Charms to preserve the Paijer agamst 
the Fascination and Malice of Evil Ey^ ? for which Season 
I would not have my ■ Reader surprized, if hereafter he 
sees any of my Papers marked with a O, a Z, a Y, an , 
or with the Word ' Abracadabra* , _ ^ . 

I shall however so far explain my self to the Reader, 
as to let him know, that the^ Letters- C, L ^and X, are 
Cabalistical, and carry more in them than it is proper, 
for the World to be acquainted with# Those who are 
versed in the Philosophy of Pythagoras, and swear by 
the Tetrachtys, that is, the number Four, will know very 
well that the Number Ten, which is signified % the 
Letter X, (and which has so much perplexed the Town) 
has in it many particular Powers j that it is called by 
Platonick Writers the Compleat Number? that One, Two, 
Three and Four put together make up the Number Ten ? 
and that Ten is all# But these are not the Mysteries for 
ordinary Readers to be let into# A Man must have spent 
many Years in hard Study before he can arrive at the 
Knowledge of them# 

We had a Rabbinnical Divine in England, who was 
Chaplain -to the Earl of Essex in Queen Elkabethk Time, 
that had an admirable Head for Secrets of this Nature# 
Upon Ms taking the Doctor of Divinity^s Degree he 
preached before the University of Cambridge, upon the 
First Verse of the First Chapter of the First Book of 
Chronicles, in which, says he, you will see the three 
following Words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enosh* '■ 

He divided this short Text into many Parts, and by 
discovering several Mysteries in each Word, made a 
most Learned and Elaborate , Discourse# ' The Name o-f 
this profound Preacher was Doctor Aiahasfer# of whom 
the Reader may find a more particular Account in Doctor 
FulleFs Book of English WotikmB* This Instance will, 

I hope, convince my Readers that there may be ' a great 
deal of fine Writing in the Capital Letters which 
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No; 221 up the Reaf of my Paper, and give them some Satis*" 
Twe8d|y, faction in that Particular* But as for the full Explication 
1711 * ' *^®se Matters, I must refer them to Time, which dis** 

covers all Things, C 

No, 222. 

[STEELE,] Wednesday, November 14 , 

Cur slier fratrum cessare, d hderCf & ungif 
Praeferat Herodis palmetis pmguihus .—Her. 

Spectator, 

T here is one thing I have often looked foi* in 
your Papers, and have as often wonder'd to find 
my self disappointed j the rather, because I think it a 
Subject every way agreeable to your Design, and by 
being left unattempted by others seems reserved as a 
proper Employment for yous I mean a Disquisition, 
from whence it proceeds, that Men of the brightest Parts 
and most comprehensive Genius, compleatly furnished 
with Talents for any Province in humane Affairs ? such 
as by their wise Lessons of Oeconomy to others have 
inade it evident, that they have the Justest Notions of 

Life and of true Sense in the Conduct of it ? from 

what unhappy contradictious Cause it proceeds, that 
Persons^ thus finished by Nature and by Art should so 
often fail in the Management of that which they so well 
unde^tand, and" want the Address to make a right 
Application of , their own Rules. This is certainly a 
prodigious Inconsistency in Behaviour, and makes much 
such a Figure in Morals as a monstrous Birth in Naturals, 
with this Difference only, which greatly aggravates the 
Wonder, that^ it happens much more frequently? and 
what a Bleniish does it cast upon Wit and Learning in 
the general ! Account of the World ? and in how dis^ 
advantageoq/s a Light does it expose them to the busie 
Class of Maihkind, 3iat there should be so many Instances 
of Persons /who have so conducted their Lives in spite of 
these transcendent Advantages, as neither to be happy 
in themselves nor useful to their Friends? when every 
Body mm, it was entirely in their own Power to be 
^ ■, emi^p in both these Characters ? For my Part, I think 
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thief c is ao Reflcxioa more astonishing, than to consider ^222 *^ ' 
, one of these Gentleman spending a fair Fortune, mnmng J 
in every Body’'s Debt without the least Apprehension 14 ^ : 
of a future Reckoning, and at last leaving not only hss i7ii, 
own Children, but possibly those of other People, by ms ^ 
starving Circumstances? while a Fellow wmni 
one would scarce suspect to have a humane Soul, shall 

perhaps raise a ' vast Estate out of nothings and ^ be the 

Founder of a Family capable of being very considerable 
in their Country, and doing many illustrious Services 
to it That this observation is just, Experience has put 
beyond all Dispute. But though the Fact be so evident 
and glaring, yet the Causes of it are still in the dark? 
which makes me perswade my self that it would be no 
unacceptable Piece of Entertainment to the Town, to 
inquire into the hidden Sources of so unaccountable 
an Evil 

I amf Sitf 

Your most humble Servant! 

What this Correspondent wonders at, has been Matter 
of Admiration ever since there was any such thing as 
humane Life. Horace reflects upon this Inconsistency 
very agreeably in the Character of TigelUuSf whom he 
makes a mighty Pretender to Oeconomy, and tells you, 
you might one Day hear him speak the most philo.' 
sophick things imaginable concerning being contented 
with a Little, and his Contempt of every thing but 
mere Necessaries, and in Half a Week after’ spend a 
thousand Pound When he says this of him with 
Relation to Expence, he describes him . as unequal to 
himself in every other Circumstance of Life. And 
indeed if we consider lavish Men carefully, we shall 
find it always proceeds from a certain Incapacity of 
possessing themselves, and finding Enjoyment in their 
own Minds. Mr. Drjdcn has. expressed this very 
excellently in the Character of ZimrL 

A Man so rations, that he seemd to be 
Not one, hut all Mankind's Epitome. 

Stiff in Opinion, always in the Wrong, 

every thing by btartSf and nothing.hngf: 

' ' " . ■ But 

i, ' 
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But in the Course of one revolving Moonp 
Was Chymistf Fidktf StatesmaUf and Buffoon* 

Then all for Women* Paintingf Rhiming* DrinMngf 
Besides ten thousand Freaks that dyd in thinking* 

Blest Mad*^man, who could every Hour employ, 

’ In something new to wish or to enfoyl : .. 

' In squandring Wealth was his ^cuMar Art* 

Nothing went unrewarded but Desert 

■ This loose State of the Soul ' humes ; the ExtfairagaM^^^ 
ifom one Pursuit to another? and. the Reason that hk 
Expences are greater than another’sr is, that hk' 
are also more numerous. But what makes so' many gO';. 
on in this Way to their Lives' End, is, that they /certainly 
do not know how contemptible they are in the Eyes 
of the rest of Mankind, or rather, that indeed they are 
not so contemMble as they deserve. Tully says it Is 
the grptest of wickedness to lessen your paternal Estatei 
And if a Man would thoroughly consider how much 
worse than Banishment it must be to his Child to ride 
by the Estate which should have been his had it not 
been for his Father's injustice to him, he would be 
smitten with the Reflection more deeply than can be 
understood by any but one who is a Father. Sure there 
can be nothing more afflicting, than to think it had been 
happier for his Son to have been born of any other 
Man living than himseE 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly 
a very important Lesson to learn how to enjoy ordinary 
Life, and to be able to relish your Being without the 
Transport of some Passion, or Gratification of some 
Appetite. For want of this Capacity the World is filled 
with Whetters, Tipplers, Cutters, Sippers, and all the 
numerous Train of those who for want of Thinking 
are forced to be ever exercising their Feeling or Tasting. 
It would be hard on this Occasion to mention the 
harmless Smoakers of Tobacco and Takers of Snuff. 

The slower Part of Mankind, whom my Correspon.^ 
dent wonders should get Estates, are the more imme^ 
diately formed- for that Pursuit? They can- expect:-: :distant^ 
things without Impatience, because they are not carried 
out of their Way either by violent Passion, or keen 
Appetite to any thing. To Men addicted to Delight, 

/\'-- :;v; 
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Business is an Interruption i to such as are *5 & 

Delights? Business is an Enteftammciit-^ For wkch 
Reason it was said ty one who commended a auM 
for his Application? No Thanks^ to himt if he ma no 1711, 
BusmesSf he would have nothing to do* * 


No, 223, 
[ADDISON,] 


Thufsday? November iS, 


■ O suaTis aMmai quale in te dicam bonum^ 

Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiae l—Fh^d, 

W HEN I reflect upon the various Fate of those 
multitudes of Ancient Writers who flourished in 

Gteece and Italy f I consider Time as an Immen^ 
Ocean? in which many noble Authors are entirely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and damaged? 
some cj^uite dis^^Jointed and broken into pieces? while 
some have wholly escaped the Common Wreck j but 
the Number of the last is very small j 

Apparent rari mntes In gurgite rasto. 

Among the mutilated Poets of Antiquity? there is 
none whose Fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho* They give us a Taste of her way of Writing* 
which is perfectly conformable with that extraordinary 
Character we find of her? in the Remarks of those great 
Criticks who were conversant with her Works when 
they were entire. One may see? by what is left of 
them? that she followed Nature in all her Thoughts? 
without descending to those little Points, Conceits and 
Turns of Wit with which many of our Modern Lyricks 
' are so miserably infected, Her Soul seems to have been 
made up of Love and Poetry s She felt the Passion in 
all its Warmth? and described it in aU its Symptoms, 
She is called by Ancient Authors the Tenth Musei and 
by Plutarch is compared to Cacm the Son of VulcaUf 
who breathed out nothing but Flame, I do not know, 
by the Character that is given of her Works? whether 
it k not for the Benefit of Mankind that they are lost 
They were filled with such bewitching Tenderness and 
Rapture? that it might have been dangerous to have 
given them a Reading, 

An 
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No. 223 An lacoastant' Lover,- called Tbaonf. ommiomi-^gtmt- 
Tliiirsdaiir, Calamities to this Poetical Lady. She fell desperately in 
1711? ^ Voyage into Shllyf ia Put^ 

salt of him, he having withdrawn himself thither on 
purpose to avoid her,. It was in that Island, and on 
this Occasion, she is supposed to have made the Hymn 
to Venus, with a Translation of which I shall present 
my Reader,. Her Hymn was ineffectual for the procure 
ing that Happiness which she prayed for in it Phaon 
was still obdurate, and Sappho so transported with the 
Violence of her Passion, that she was resolved to get 
rid of it at any Price# 

There was a Promontory in Acarnanh called Leucate, 
on the Top of which was a little Temple dedicated to 
Apollo* In this Temple it was usual for despairing 
Lovers to make their Vows in secret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves from the Top of the Precipice into the 
Sea, where they were sometimes taken up alive# This 
Place was therefore called, the Lovers^Lcap; and whether 
or no the Fright they had been in, or the Resolution 
that could push them to so dreadful a Remedy, or the 
Bruises which they often received in their Fall, banished 
all the Tender Sentiments of Love, and gave their Spirits 
another Turn? those who had taken this Leap were 
observed never to Relapse into that Passion# Sappho 
tried the Cure, but perished in the Experiment# 

After having given this short Account of Sappho so 
far as it regards the following Ode, I shall subjoin the 
Translation of it as it was sent me by a Friend, 
whose admirable Pastorals and Winter^Piece have been 
already so well received# The Reader will find in it 
that Pathetick Simplicity which is so peculiar to him, 
and so suitable to the Ode he has here Translated# This 
Ode in the Greek (besides those Beauties observed by 
Madam Dacier) has several harmonious Turns in the 
Words, which are not lost in the English* I must 
further add, that the Translation has preserved every 
^ Image and Sentiment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has 

all the Ease and Spirit of an Original# In a Word, if 
tlic Ladies have a mind to know the manner of Writing 
practised, by the so muoh celebrated- Sappho,,ihef^ m 

here 
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The* now thv Off rings he despise. 

He soon to Thee shall Sacrifices 
Tho* now he freezCf he soon shall butUf 
And be thy Victim in his turn, 

VIL 

Celestial Visitant once more 
Thy needful Presence I implore ! 

In Pity come and ease my Grlefi 
Bring my distempefd Soul Relief^ 

Favour^ thy Suppliant's hidden FireSf 
And give me All my Heart desires, 

^ Madam Dacler observes there is "Somelhmg very".', 
pretty in that Circumstance of this Ode, wherein Venus 
is described as sending away her Chariot upon her 
Arrival at Sappho^ Lodgings, to denote that it was 
not a short transient Visit which she intended to make 
her. This Ode was preserved by an Eminent Greek 
Critick, who inserted it intire in his Works, as a Pattern 
of Perfection in the Structure of it 
Longinus ^ has quoted another Ode of this great 
Poetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and 
has been translated by the same Hand with the fore*- 

f oing one. I shall obUge my Reader with it in another 
aper. In the^ mean while, I cannot but wonder, that 
these two finished Pieces have never been attempted 
before by any of our own Countrymen. But the Truth 
of it is, the Compositions of the Ancients, which have 
not in them any of those unnatural Witicisms# that 
are^ the Delight of ordinary Readers, are extreamly 
difficult ■ to ■ render /into another Tongue, so : as'-ihe''^ 
Beautip of the Original may not appear weak and 
faded in the Translation. C 


No. 224. 
[HUGHES.] 


FHday, Novcniber 16. 


FuJgente trahit cons trie tos Gloria curru 

Non minus ignotos generosis , — Hor. Sat 6, 

I F we look abroad upon the great Multitude of Man.- 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the Principles of 
Action in every Individual, it will, I think, seem Irnghly 
probable that Ambition runs through the whole Species, 

and 
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the spectator 

: a«id that every Man hi Proportioa to the Vigour ofH<^ 224* 

his Coaiplcction is more or less actuated by it It is 
iadeed no uacommoa thiag to meet with MeHf ^whOf 
by the natural Beat of their Inclinations, and without 
’ the Discipline of Philosophy, aspire not to the Heights 
of Power and Grandeur? who never set their Hearts 
upon a numerous Train of Clients and Depcndancies, 
nor other gay Appendages of Greatness? who are con^ 
tented with a Competency, and will not molest their 
Tranquility to gain an Abundances But it is not therc*^ 
fore to be concluded that such a Man is not ambitious? 
r - his ' Desires may have cut out another Channel, and 
determin'd him to other Pursuits? the Motive however 
may be stiU the same? and in these Cases likewise tibe 
Man may be equahy pushed on with the Desire of 
Distinction 

Though the pure Consciousness of wofthy Actions, 
abstracted from the Views of popular Applause, be to 
a generous Mind an ample Reward, yet the Desire of 
Distinction was doubtless implanted in our Natures as 
an additional Incentive to exert our selves in virtuous 
Excellence# 

This Passion indeed, like all others, is frequently 
perverted to evil and ignoble Purposes ? so that we may 
account for many of the Excellencies and Follies of 
Life upon the same innate Principle, to wit, the Desire 
of being remarkable ? For this as it has been differently 
cultivated by Education, Study, and Converse, will bring 
forth suitable Effects as it falls in with an ingenuous 
Disposition or a corrupt Mind ? it docs accordingly cx^ 
press it self in Acts of Magnanimity or selfish Cunning, 
as it meets with a good or a weak Understanding# As 
it has been employed in embellishing the Mind or 
adorning the Outside? it readers the Man eminently 
Praisc/'worthy or ridiculous# Ambition therefore is not 
to be confined only to one Passion or Pursuit? for as 
the same Humours In Constitutions otherwise different 
affect the Body after different Manners, so the same 
aspiring Principle within us sometimes breaks forth 
upon one Object, sometimes upon another#: 

It cannot be doubted but , that there is as great a 

Desire 

,1 
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Desire of Glory m a Ring of Wrestlers# or Cudgel 
Players, as in my other more refiaed CompetMoa for 
Superiority# No Maa that could avoid it, would ever 
suffer his Head to be brokea but out of a Prlaciple 
of Honour? this is the pcret Spring that pushes them 
forward, and the Superiority which they gain above 
the undistinguished Many, does more than repair those 
Wounds they have received in the Combat# Tis Mr# 
Waller's Opinion, that Julius Caesar, had he not been 
Master of the Roman Empire, would in all Probability 
have made an excellent Wrestler# 

Great Julius on the Moantams bredf 
A Flock perh^s or Herd had hd$ 

He that the World subdued, had been 
But the best Wrestler on the Green, 

That he subdued the World, was owing to the Ac/ 
cidents of Art and Knowledge? had he not met with 
those Advantages, the same Sparks of Emulation would 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to distin/ 

f uish himself in some Enterprize of a lower Nature# 
ince therefore no Man^s Lot is so unalterably fixed 
in this Life, but that a thousand Accidents may cither 
forward or disappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, 
a pleasant and inoffensive Speculation, to consider a 
great Man as divested of all the adventitious Circunv 
stances of Fortune, and to bring him down in one^s 
Imagination to that low Station of Life, the Nature of 
■ which bears some distant Resemblance to ■that''^: Wgh^^ 
one he is at present possessed of# Thus one may 
view him exercising in Miniature those Talents of 
Nature, which being drawn out by Education to their 
full Length, enable him for the Discharge of some 
important Employment# On the other Hand, one 
may raise uneducated Merit to such a Pitch of Great/ 
ness, as may seem equal to the possible Extent of his 
improved Capacity# 

Thus Nature furnishes a Man with a general 
Appetite of Glory, ' Education determines it to this or 
that particular Object# The Desire of Distinction is 
not, I think, in any Instance more oteervable than 
in the variety of' Out/sides and new Appearances, 

which 
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taW « App«el U k»o™ to toe ^ 

tto it catches the due Notice 

aiid .ObsefvatiOfI# it ms QUryUi- tn Ipave 

aay ®“L Neighbour, becatree 

? SSo.?*ti» 

tofoiTm ™?7®p,“S&pSt£2S 

settius Drunk twice a Day, Kniing g 
S Srsra ! with many other Enterpwzes of the hke 

ISh’^SfEiSagSA^ 

It; thSe not othm to look on and give their Ap. 

hJS 

absurd Ambition that ever snewo » s>^ 

3“‘,r¥± S'lei™ 4 ““ SStt be 

S*shi^^e'wtot i ena therefore it ce^t 

t^e^ceive anv of those lessening Chrcuinstances which 
do, in somi measure, excuse the 

youthful Blood* I mean the passion for getong^ongr 

i-Tpttisive of the Character of the ProvK^nt ratn», me 

Affectionate Husband, ot the ”St 

be remarked, for the Comfort of honest Poverty, 
this Desire reigns most m those ^ho have huyew 
good Qualities to recommend era This is a Weed 
liat will grow in a barren Soil Humanity, Good 
Nature, and the Advantages of a Liberal Education, are 
incompatible with Avarice, Tis sttai^e to see how 
suddeiSy this abject Passion kiUs ah the noble &atv 
ments and generous Ambitions that adorn H^ane 
Se, it rliders the Man who is over.run with it a 
^wish and cruel Master, a severe Parent, an 
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No* 224. Hmfeaad, a distatit and mistrustful Friend. But it 
Is more to the present Purpose to consider it as an 
absurd Passion of ^the Heart, rather than as a vicious 
ASection of the Mind. As there are frequent Instances 
to be met with of a Proud Humility, so this Passion, 
contrary to most others, affects Applause, by avoiding 
all Shew and Appearance | for this reason it will not 
sometimes endure even the common Decencies of 
AppareL A Covetous Man will call himself poor, that 
you may sooth his Vanity by contradicting him, 
Love, and the Desire of Glory, as they are the most 
natural, so they are capable of being refined into the 
most delicate and rational Passions, Tis true, the 
wise Man who strikes out of the secret Paths of a 
private Life for Honour and Dignity, allured by the 
Splendor of a Court, and the unfelt Weight of publick 
Employment, whether he succeeds in his Attempts or 
no, usually comes near enough to this painted Greats 
ness to discern the Dawbingj he is then desirous of 
extricating himself out of the Hurry of Life, that he 
may pass away the Remainder of his Days in Tran.^ 
quiiity and Retirement 

It may be thought then but common Prudence in a 
Man not to change a better State for a worse, nor 
ever to ^ quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with Pleasure j and yet if human Life be not a 
little moved with the gentle Gales of Hopes and Fears, 
there may be some Danger of its stagnating' in an: 
unmanly Indolence and Security. It is a known 
Story of Domitian, that after he had possessed himself 
of the Roman Empire his Desires turn^ upon catch/ 
ing Flies. Active and Masculine Spirits in Ae Vigour 
of Youth neither can nor ought to remain at Rests If 
they debar themselves from aiming at a noble Object, 
their Desires will move downwards, and they will feel 
themselves actuated by some low and abject Passion. 
Thus if you cut off the top Branches of a Tree, and 
will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not 
therefore cease to grow, but will quickly shoot out 
at the Bottom. The Man indeed who goes into the 
World only with the narrow Views of Self/Interest, 


i 
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who catches , at the Applause of an idle Multitude? as No* 224* 
he can find no solid Contentment at the End of hls^™a^ 
Joumey-f so he deserves to meet with Disappoiatoients * 
in his Way I But he who Is actuated by a noMcf 
Prlnclplef whose Mind Is so far enlarged as to take In 
'the Prospect of his Country's Good, who k enamour^ 
with that Praise which is one of the fair ^ Attendants 
of Virtue? and values not those Acclamations which 
are not seconded by the Impartial Testimony of his 
own Mind? who repines not at the low Station 
which Providence has at ipresent allotted him? but yet 
would willingly advance himself by justifiable Means 
to a more rising and advantageous Ground} such a 
Man Is warmed with a generous Emulation} It is a 
virtuous Movement In him to wish and to endeavour 
that his Power of doing Good may be equal to his WIIL 
The Man who Is fitted out by Nature? and sent into 
the World with great Abilities? is capable of doing great 
Good or Mischief In It It ought therefore to be the 
Care of Education to infuse Into the untainted Youth 
early Notices of Justice and Honour? that so the possible 
Advantages of good Parts may not take an evil Turn? 
nor be perverted to base and unworthy Purposes. It 
Is the Business of Religion and PMosophy not so much 
to extinguish our Passions, as to regulate and direct 
them to valuable welkchosen Objects* when these have 
pointed out to us which Course we may lawfully steer? 

,:*^tis:no Harm. to . set out all our Sail}, if the Storms and 
Tempests' ' of :' Adversity should rise upon us? and not 
suffer us to make the Haven where we would be? it 
; will however prove no small Consolation to us In these / . 
Circumstances? that we have neither mistaken our 
'^■ /jGot^ nor fallen Into Calamities of our own procuring. 
Eefiglon therefore (were we to consider It no further 
than as it Interposes In the Affairs of this Life) Is 
highly valuable? and worthy of great . Veneration} as 
it, settles the: various' Pretensions, and otherwise Inter/ 
fcrlng Interests of mortal Men, and thereby consults 
the Harmony and Order of the great Community? as 
It gives a Man room , to play his Part? and exert Ms 
. Ablltlcsi as It animates , to Actions truly laudable in 

.... o themselves 

l':' ' . 
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themselves, in theif Effects beneficial to Society) as it 
inspires rational Ambition, correct Love, and elegant 


Saturday? Noveniber 17^ 
Nullum numen abest si sit prudentla, Juy, 

I HAVE often thought if the Minds of Men weife laid 
open? we should see but little Difference between 
that of the Wise Man and that of the FooL There 
are infinite ReverieSf numberless Extravagancies, and a 
perpetual Train of Vanities which pass through both. 
The great Difference is, that the first knows how to 
pick and cull his Thoughts^ for Conversation, by sup.' 
pressing some, and communicating others? whereas the 
other lets them all indifferently fly out in Words. This 
sort of Discretion, however, has no^ Place in private 
Conversation between intimate Friends. On such 
Occasions the wisest Men very often Talk like the 
weakest? for indeed the Talking with a Friend is 
nothing else but thinking aloud* 

Tally has therefore very justly exposed a Precept 
delivered by some Ancient Writers, That a Man 
should live with his Enemy in such a manner, as 
might leave him room to become his Friend ? and with 
his Friend in such a manner, that if he became his 
Enemy it should not be in his Power to hurt him. 
The first part of this Rule, which regards our Behaviour 
towards an Enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well 
as very prudential? but the latter ^part of it, which 
regards our Behaviour towards a Friend, favours more 
of Cunning than of Discretion, and would cut a Man 
off from the greatest Pleasures of Life, which are the 
Freedoms of Conversation with a bosom Friend. Be/ 
sides, that when a Friend is turned into an Enemy, 
and (as the Son of Sirach calls himself) a Bcwraycr 
of Secrets, the World is just enough to accuse the Per/ 
fidiousness of the Friend, rather than the Indiscretion 
of the Person who confided in him. 


Discretion 
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Discretion docs not only shew it self in Words# fctit No, 22.5* 
in all the Circumstances of " Action# and is^ like 
Under/ Agent of Providence ■ to guide' ' and direct us in 0 ^' * * 
f:r^;>,..'''theo^^ of'.Life, ^ ^ , 

many . more- shining Qualities in the Mind- 
there is, none so tjseM as . Discretion f' 
it is this indeed which gives a: Value to all ^ . the ' rest# 
which sets them at work in their proper Times and 
them to the Advantage of the Person' 
;;::;'who:':'^ „ them, Without -it Learning is 

t ::: - and Wit Impertinence j Virtue it - self looks 

k'. ; : ' the -best Parts only -qualifie a Man . to 

Errors# and active to his own 

Prefudke# 

Nor docs Discretion only make a Man the Master 
' of: his - own Parts# but of other Men's, The discreet 
Man finds out the Talents of those he Converses with# 

^ and knows how to apply them to proper Uses, Ac/ 

; cordingly if we look into particular Communities and 

ikii may observe that it k kthe:: 

Discreet Man# not the Witty# nor the Learned, nor 
the Brave who guides the Conversation, and gives 
Measures to the Society, A Man with great Talents# 
but void of Discretion# is like Polyphemus in the Fable# 

Strong and Blind# endued with an Irresistible Force 
which for want of Sight is of no use to him. 

Though a Man has all other Perfections# and wants 
Discretion,- he will be of no great Consequence in the 
World j but if he has this single Talent in Perfection# 
and but a common share of others, he may do what he 
pleases in his particular Station of Life, 

I ■ At the same , time that I think Discretion the most 
useful^ Talent a Man can be Master of, I look upon 
^ Cunning to^ be the Accomplishment- of little# mean# un/ 
generous Minds, Discretion points out- the noblest Ends 
to us# and pursues the most' proper and laudable Methods 
of attaining themj Cunning has only private selfish 
Aims# and sticks at nothing which, may make them 
succeed. Discretion has large and extended Views# and# 
like a well/formcd Eye# commands a whole Horizon j 
Cunning ' is, a kind of Short/sightedness# that dlscove« 

the 

> , 
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the minutest Objects which are near at hand, but is 
not able to discern things at a distance. Discretion the 
more it is discovered, gives a greater Authority^ to the 
Person who possesses it! Cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a Man incapable 
of bringing about even those Events wWch he might 
have done, had he passed only for a plain Man, Dis,' 
cretion is the Perfection of Reason, and a Guide to us 
in all the Duties of Life! Cunning is a kind of Instinct, 
that ordy looks out after our immediate Interest and 
'■ Discretion is only found in Men_ of strong 
good Understandings! Cunning is often to 
Brutes themselves, and in Persons 


Welfare, 

Sense and 

be met witti in ^ . 

who are but the fewest Removes from them. In short, 
r,.nn;ng is Only the Mimick of Discretion, and may 
pass upon weak Men, in the same manner as Vivacity 
is often mistaken for Wit, and Gravity for Wisdom, 

The Cast of Mind which is natural to a discreet Man 
malfps him look forward into Futurity, and consider what 
will be his Condition millions of Ages hence, as well 
as what it is at present He knows that the Misery or 
Happiness which are reserved for him in another World, 
lose nothing of dieir Reality by being placed at so great 
a distance from him. The Objects do not appeae little 
to because they are remote, He co^iders that 
Pleasures and Pains which lie hid in Et«nity 
approach nearer to him every Moment, and will be 
present with him in their full Weight and Measure, as 
as those Pains and Pleasures which he feels at this 
very Instant For this Reason he is careful to secure 
to himself that which is the jjroper Happin^s of his 
Nature, and the ultimate Design of his Being, He 
carries his Thoughts to the End of every Adion, and 
considers tiie most distant as well as the most immediate 
Effects of it He supercedes every little Prospect of Gain 
and Advantage which offers it self here, if he does not 
find it consistent with his Views of an Hereafter, In 
a Word, his Hopes are full of Immortality, his Schemes 
are large and glorious, and his Conduct suitable to one 
who knows his true Interest, and how to pursue it by 
proper Methods, 
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I have, in this E^y upon sfei?S, 

both as an Accomplishment and as a Virtue, and have 
therefore described it in its full Extent ; not only as jt 

is convcf saat about wofMly Affairs,' ^ .but 
our whole Existence? not only as, it is the ; ot a 
mortal Creature, but as it is in genial the l^ector of 
a reasonable Being. It is in .this Light ^ 'Discretion 
is represented by the Wise Man, who sometimes 
mentions it under the name of Discretion, and some/ 
times under that of Wisdom. : It is indeed (as described 
in the latter part of this Paper) the greatest Wisdom, 
but at the same time in the Power of'^every one^ to 
attain. Its Advantages are infinite, but its Acquisiton 
'Oasie j Off to speak of her in the Words of the ApoerTOhai 
Writer whom I quoted in my last Saturdays Paper, 

Wisdom is glorious, and never fadetb away, yet she 
is easily seen of them that love her, and found of 
-such' as seek het$ She preventeth thena that desire kcff 
iM makmg herself Erst known unto them* He that 
seeketh her early shall have no great Travel i for he 
shall End her sitting at bis Doors. To think there/ 
fore upon her is perfection of Wisdom^ and whmo 
watchefh for her shall quickly be without Care. For 
she goeth about seeking such as are worthy of her# 
sbewetb herself favourably unto them in the Way^ 
and mecteth them in every Thought G 


No., 226 . 
[STEELE] 


Monday, November 19. 
Mutum est pkitifa poema. ^ 


1 HAVE very often lamented and hinted mj^ Sorrow 
in several Speculations, that the Art of Painting is 
made so little Use of to the ' Improvement of our 
Manners. When we consider that it places the Action 
of the Person represented in the most agreeable Aspect 
imaginable, that it does not only express the Passion 
or Concern as it sits upon him who '.is ' drawn, but 
has under those Features the Height - of the Painter^ 
imagination, What strong Images of Virtue and 

,, Humanity 
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No. 226. Htjmanity might we not expect would be mstilled mto 
Monday the Mkd from the Labours of the Pencil? This is a 
Not. 19. • which would be understood with much less 

Capacityf and less Expence of Timer than what is 
taught by Writings? but the Use of it is generally 
per¥erted, and that admirable Skill prostituted to the 
basest and most unworthy Ends, who is the better 
Man for beholding, the most beautiful VenuSf the best 
wrought Bacchamlf the Images of sleeping CupMsf 
languishing Nymphs, or any of the Representations of 
Gods, Goddesses, Demygods, Satyrs, PolyphemeSf Sphinxes 
or Fauns? But if die Virtues and Vices which are 
sometimes pretended to be represented under such 
Draughts, were^ given us by the Painter in the Char.* 
acters of real Life, and the Persons of Men and Women 
whose Actions have rendered them laudable or In/ 
famous? we should not see a good History/^Piece without 
receiving an instructive Lecture. There needs no other 
Proof 01 this Truth, than the Testimony of every 
reasonable Creature who has seen the Cartons in her 
Majes^'s Gallery at Hampton^Court** These are Repre/ 
sentations of no less Actions than those of our Blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles. As I now sit and recollect 
the warm^ Images which the admirable Raphael has 
raised, it is impossible, even from the faint Traces in 
one^s Memory of what one has not seen these two 
Years, to be unmoved at the Horrour and Reverence 
which appears in the whole Assembly when the mcr/ 
cenary Man fell down dead? at the Amazement of the 
Man born blind, when he first receives Sight? or at tlie' 
graceless Indignation' of the Sorcerer, when hei»^GS 
blind. The Lame, when they first fmd^SfttJ^m in their 
Feet, stand doubtful of their new Vigour. The heavenly 
Apostles appear actir^^ these great things, with a deep 
Sense of the Infirmities which they relieve, but no 
Valiie of themselves who administer to their Weakness. 

I They know themselves to be but Instruments? and the 
generous Distress they are painted in when divine 
Honours are offered to them, is a Representation in 
he most exquisite Degree of the Beauty of Holiness, 
^en St. Paul is preaching to the Athemamf with what 

wonderM 



wonderful Art are almost all the dilterent , ^on 

Mankind represented in that elegant Audience? You™®® 

see one cfcdulotis of all that is said, another wrapt up 
ia deep Suspence, another saying there is scrac Keason 
says, another angry that Apostle de/ 
stroys a favourite Opinion which he is. unwilling to 
give up, another wholly convinced and holding out hss 
Hands in Rapture ? ■ while the Generality attend, and 
wait for the Opinion of those who are of leading Char/ 

' ^ : ^ “ d so much 

which is drawn :^':the.'::;::'\ 


' acters ' ln the Assembly^ I will not^ pretend^ 

■ 'isV-to, : m that Chart on \wlLl 

Appearance of our Blessed Lord after his Resurrection 
Present Authority, late Suffering, Humility and Majesty, 
Despotick Command and Divine Love, are at once seated 
in his Celestial Aspect The Figures of the Eleven 
Apostles are all in the same Passion of Admiration, 
but discover it differently according to their Characters* 
Peter receives his Master's Orders on his Knees 
with an Admiration mixed with a more particukr 
Attention I The two next with a more open Extasie, 
though still constrained by the Awe of the Divine 
Presence? The beloved Disciple, whom I take to be the 
. Right of the two first Figures, has in his Countenance 
Wonder drowned in Love? and the last Personage, 
whose Back is towards the Spectator and his Side to/ 
wards the Presence, one would fancy to be Si Thomas^ 
as abashed by the Conscience of his former Diffidence? 
which perplexed Concern it is possible J?aphae/ thought 
too hard a Task to draw but by this Acknowledgment 
of the Difficulty to describe it* 

work is an Exercise of the highest Piety 
in the Painter? and all the Touches of a Religious Mind, 
.are ^expressed in a manner much more - forcible than can 
possibly be perfc’**med by the most moving Eloquence* 
These invaluable Pieces are very justly in the Hands of 
the greatest and most pious Soveraign- in the World? 
and cannot be the frequent Object of every one at their 
own Leisure ? But as an Engraver is to the Painter, what 
a Printer is to an Author, it is - worthy Her Majesty's 
Name, that she has encouraged that noble Artist, 
Monsieur 'Dorigayf to publish these Works of Raphael 
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[ADDISON,] T«es<ky, ^ 

"a aot Ivw t£ waBm ,* ri o Svo-croos ; iiraKc 
Tdv 8aiW aiToSvs Ki>|AaTa T-nva aXewjwii, ^ 

' Bvvvm cTKOTnaterai OX-irts o ypitreus 

T€J>v aSv Te'TUKTai-. 


'^vQ'irep Tws 

K^a p.fi Voedvoj, t( 5 y€ pav ^ 

TN my last Thorsday’s Paper I °L® 

1 Place called The Lover's Leap, wiuch 1 has. 
raised a great Curiosity among several of my Lorre, 
spondentsf I tKere told them that this Le^. 

■fe'be taken'from a Promoatory of Leacas* ims Leucas 
was fofmefly a Part of Acatmnm bemg to ^ 

by a ' aaffow Neck of Land, which the Sea has by length 
Of time overflowed and washed awayi so that at present 
Leucas is divided from the C^ntment, and^ is a little 
Island in the /on/an Sea. --- - 
from whence the Lover took his Leap, was 


The Promontory of this Island, 
formerly 

called Leucate. If the Keader has a pmd kno-^jv both 
the Mand and the Promontory by thetf Modern Titles, 
he will find in his Map the Ancient Island of Leocas 
under the Name of St MautOf and the Ancient Pre^on#^ 
tory of Leucate under the Name of the Cape of St Maura* 
Since I am engaged thus far in Antiquity, I must 
observe that Theocritus in the Motto prefixed to my 
Paper, describes one of his despairing Shepherds address 
ing himself to his Mistress after the following manner. 
Alas! What will become of me? Wretch that I am! 
Will you not heat me / Til throw off my Cloaths, 
and take a Leap into that part of the Sea which js so 
much frequented by Olphis the Fisherman. And tha 
I should escape with my Life, I know you will he 
pleased with it. I shall leave it^ with the Criticks to 
determine whether the Place which the Shepherd so 
particularly points out, was not the above . mentioned 
Leucate, or at least some other Lover’s Leap, which was 
supposed to have had the same Effect. I cannot believe, 
as all the Interpreters do, that the Shepherd means 
nothing further here, than that he would drown himseif, 
since he represents the Issue of his Leap as doubtful, hy 
adding that if he should escape with Life, he knows his 
Mistress would be pleased with itj which is, according 



to ouf Intefpretatiofl, that she 
get fid of a Lovef, who was ®° 

® Aftef this shof t Pf eface I shall preset “T 
with some Letters which I have ^«ived upon this 
Subject The first is seut me by a Physician. 

*Mr. Spectator* ^ ^ 

The Lover's Leap which you mention in 
hundred and twenty third Paper, was generally, I believe, 
r?Sy efiectual Clire for Love, and not only for L^e, 
but for all other Evils. In short* Sir* I am afraid it was 
such a Leap as that which Hero took 
Passion for Leander. A Man is in no danger of brcak^ 
tag his Heart, who breaks his Neck to *?‘®^®“| J;i J 
know very well the Wonders which Ancient Authors 
relate concerning this Leap ■, and in 
many Persons who tried it escaped not only with their 
Livel but their Limbs, If by this means they got rid 
of their Love, tho' it may in part be 
Reasons you give for iti why may not we suprose, 
that the Cold Bath into which they plunged themselves, 
had also some share in their Cure! A Leap mto, the 
Sea, or into any Creek of Salt Waters, very often gives 
a new Motion to the Spirits, and a new^ 

Blood, for which reason we prescribe it in Distempers 
which no other Medicine will reach, I could produce 
a Quotation out of a very venerable Author, in ‘'''''“Ch 
the Phrenzy produced by Love is compared to that wh^ 
is produced by the biting of a mad Dog, tot as this 
Comparison is a little too coarse for your Paper, 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the Author 
who has made use of it, I shall only hint at it, and 
desire you to consider whether if the Phrenzy produced 
bv these two different Causes be of the same Nature, 
it may not very properly be cored by the same Means, 

I amt 

Sir, Your most humble Servant, 

and Welh> wisher, 
ESCULAPIUS,' 
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'Mt, Spectator, 

I am a young ’ 

very long and melancholy. -- o- . , .. a 

of it, a young Gentleman, after having made hK Ap^ 

f lications to me fof three Years togetheff and mied iny 
lead with a thousand Dreams of Happiness, some few 
Days since married another. Pray tell me in what 
Part of the World your Promontory lies, which you c^l 
the Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by 
land. But alas I am afraid it has lost its Virtue, and 
that a Woman of our Times would find no more Relief 
in taking such a Leap, than in singing an Hymn to 
Venus. So that I must cry out with Dido in Deyden’s 
Virgil, 

Ah I cruel Heav'n, that made no Cure for Love ! 

Your disconsolate Servant, 

ATHENAIS.' 

‘Mister Spictatur, 

My Heart is so full of Loves and Passions for M^ 
Gwinifrid, and she is so pettish, and over^run with 
Cholers against me, that if I had the good Happiness 
to have my Dwelling (which is placed by my great 
Crani-Father upon the Pottom of an Hill) no farther 
distance but twenty Mile from the Lofers Leap, I would 
indeafour to preak my Neck upon it on purpose. 
Now good Mister Spictatur of Crete Prittain, you must 
Laow it, there iss in Caernarvanshire a fery pig Moun.* 
tain, the Glory of all Wales, which iss named Penmain.- 
maure, and you most also know, it iss no great Journey 
on Foot from me j but the Road is stony and bad for 
Shoes. Now there is upon the Forehead of this Moun.' 
tain a very high Rock, (like a Parish Steeple) that cometh 
a huge deal over the Seaj so when I am in my Melan.' 
cholies, and I do throw my self from it, I do desire my 
fery good Friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if I shall 
be cure of my griefous Lofes ; for there is the Sea clear 
as the Glass, and ass creen as the Leeki Then likewise, 
if I be drown, and preak my Neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid 
will not lofe me afterwards. Pray be speedy in your 
Answers, for I am in crcte haste, and it is my Tcsires to 


Woman crossed in Love, My Story is 

To give you the Heads j7u. 
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do 0 iy Pusiness without loss of Tim.e« ^ I remain, with 
cordial Affections, your ever ghenkyn. 

R S. Mv Law Suits have brought me to £on<^, but y 
I have lost my Causes! and so have made iot Resolu^ 
tioM to go down and Uap before the Frosts begin i for 

I am apt to take Colds/ 

Ridicule, perhaps, 

than sober Advice, and I am of opinion that 
and Don Quixote ,may be as effectual f /tore the Ex 
tfavagaGcies of this Passion, as any of the old Phib 
sophws, I shaU therefore publish, very ^eedily, the 
Translation of a little Greek Manuscript, -which « sent 
me by a Learned Friend, It appe^s to_ have been a 
Piece of those Records which were kept m the Temide 
of Apollo, that stood upon the Promontory of Leucate, 
The Reader will find it to be a Sugary Account of 
several Persons who tried the Lovers Leap, and ot the 
Success they found in it As th«e seem to be in it 
some Anachronisms and Deviations from the 
Orthography, I am not wholly satisfied my sell that 
it is authentick, and not rather the Production of one 
of those Grascha Sophisters, who have^imstosed upon 
the World several spurious Works of this Nature, 1 
^p,.a1r this by way of Precaution, because I know there 
are several Writers of uncommon Erudition, who would 
not fail to expose my Ignorance, if they caught tna 
tripping in a matter of so great Moment, C 

No, 228, „ , 

[STEELE J Wednesday, November 2h 

Percunciatotem fugito, nam garruhs Meat esf,— Hor, 

T here is a creature who has all the Orgaito of 
Speech, a tolerable good Capacity for conceiving 
what is said to it, together with a pretty pro^ Be^ 
haviour in all the Occurrences of common Lite! bttt 
naturally very vacant of Thought in its self, and thei^ 
fore forLd to apply it self to foreign Assistances, Of 
this Make is that Man who is very mquisitivei You 
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may ’often observe? that though he speaks^ as good Sense 1 
as any Man upon any thing with which he is wcll^ 
':ac«|uainted?^ he cannot trust to the Rai^e of his own.- 
Fancy to entertain himself upon that Founaation? but; 
goes on to still new Enquiries. Thus? though you know 
he is fit for the most polite Conversation? you shall 
see him very well contented to sit by a^ Jockey giving 
an Account of the many Revolutions in his Horses 
Health? what Potion he made him take? how that 
agreed with him? how afterwards he came to xm 
Stomach and his Exercise? or any the like Imperti/ 
nence? and be as well pleased as if you, talked to him 
on the most important Truths. This Humour is far 
from making a Man unhappy? though it may subject 
him to Raillery 5 for he generally falls in with a Person 
who seems to be born for him? which is your talkative 
Fellow. It is so ordered that there is a secret Bent? 
as natural as the Meeting of different Sexes? in these 
two Characters? to supply each others Wants. I had 
the Honour the other Day to sit in a publick Room, 
and saw an inquisitive Man look with an Air of Satis.^ 
faction upon the Approach of one of these Talkers. 
The Man of ready Utterance sat down by him? and 
rubbing his Head, leaning on his Arm? and making 
, 'an uneasie Countenance? he began ? . ‘ There . n no 
Manner of News to Day. I cannot tell what is the 
Matter with me? but I slept very ill last Night? whether 
I caught Cold or no I know not? but I fancy I do not 
wear Shoes thick enough for the Weather? and I have 
coughed all this Weeks It must be so? for the Custom 
of washing my Head Winter and Summer with cold 
■Water? prevents' any Injury from the Season entering 
that Way? so it must come in at my Feels But I take 
"HO Notice' of it? as it comes so it goes. Most of our 
■^'Evils proceed from too much Tenderness? and our 
Faces arc naturally as little able to resist the Cold as 
other Parts. The Indian answered very well ' to an 
Europeanf who asked him how he could go naked ? 
I' am all Face/ 

I observed this Discourse ■ was as welcome to my 
general Inquirer as any oilier of more Consequence 
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could have beenj but some Body *g wf 
to another Part of the Room, the Inquirer told the next 
mSTho sat by, him, that Mr. st^h a one, who 
just gone from him, used to wash his Head in c l 
Water every Morning) and so 
all that had been said to him The Truth is, the 
quisitive are the Funnels of Conversation ) they do not 
?ake in any thing 

pass it to another! They are 4e Channels thro 
which all the Good and Evil that k spoken in Town 
are conveyed. Such as are offended at thein, or think 
thev suffer by their Behaviour, may themselves mend 
that Inconvenience) for they »e not a mahcious 
People, and if you will supply, them, you may ^ 
tradict any thing they have smd before by their o^ 
Mouths. A further Account of a thing is one of , the 
grateftiUest Goods that can arrive to Aem) and it is 
seldom that they are more particular than to say> the 
Town will have it, or, I have it from a gwd Hand! 
So that there is Room for the Town to know the 
Matter more particdarly, and for a better Hand to com 
tradict what was said by 

I have not known this Humour more ridiculous man 
in a Father, who has been earnestly sollicitous to have 
an Account how his Son has passed, his leisure Hours ) 
if it be in a Way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot 
be a greater Joy than an Inquirer discovers in seeing 


j| *1 Jednes.- 



liothiisg, meduaks, so daagerotis as to commuaicate No, , 223 .. 
berets to them I • for ^ the same Temper of Ifiquirf 
makes them as impertmeatiy commuafcati¥ei But ' 

Maa though he converses with them need put himself 1711/ 
in their Power, for they will be coateated ^ with 
Matters of less Moment as well . When . there is fuB 
Fewel enough, no Matter what it is— — ^ — ^Thus the 
Eads of Sentences in the News Papers, as This waetts 
Coniitmaiionf This occasions many Specuhthnst' 

And Time will discover the Eventf are read by them, 
and considered not as meer Expletives. 

One may see now and then this Humour accom*^ 
panied with an insatiable Desire of knowing what 
passes, without turning it to any Use in the World 
but meerly their ^ own Entertainment A Mind 
which is gratified this Way is adapted to Humour and 
Pleasantry, and formed for an unconcerned Character 
in the World 1 and like my self to be a meer Spectator.* 

This Curiosity, without Malice or Self/Interest, lays up 
in the Imagination a Magazine of Circumstances which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced in 
Conversation. If one were to know from the Man 
of the first Quality to the meanest Servant, the different 
Intrigues, Sentiments, Pleasures and Interests of Man*^ 
kind, would it not be the most pleasing Entertainment 
imaginable to enjoy so constant a Farce, as the observe 
ing Mankind much more different from themselves 
in their secret Thoughts and publick Actions, than in 
their Night^Caps and long Periwiggs ? 

Spectator, 

Plutarch tells us, that Caius GracchuSf the RomaUf 
was frequently hurried by his Passion into so loud 
and tumultuous a Way of speaking, and so strained 
his Voice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
■Excess, he had an ingenious Servant, by Name Liclmus, 
always attending him with a Pitch Pipe, or Instrument, 
to regulate^ the Voice? who, whenever he heard his 
Master begin ^ to be high, immediately touched a soft 
Note? at which, ^tis said/ Cams would presently abate 
and grow calm. 

Upon 
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Upon fecollecting this Story, I have fr^uently 
woSred that to useful Instmmeixt^ should h^e 
been, so long discontinued) especially since we find 
that this goll Office of LJdaius has 
Memory for many hundred Years, which, me^^^ 
should have encouraged soine one to have fevived 
it, if not for the publick Good, yet for his own Credit 
It may be objected, that our loud Tatters are so fond 
of their own Noise, that they would not take it 
well to be checked by their Servants) But granting 
this to be true, surely any ot thett Hearers have a 
very good Title to play a soft Note in their own 

Defence, To be short no Licinius appearing, and 
the Noise eacfeasing, I was replved. to giTc tms late 
loxis Vacation to the Good of tny Country? and 1 
have at length, by the Assistance of an ingenious 
Attist, (who works to the Royal Society) almost 
pleated my Design, and shall be m a short 

Time to furnish the Publick with what Number of 

these Instruments they please, either to iodp at 
houses, or carry for their own private Use^ in me 
mean Time I shaU pay that Respect to several Gentle, 
men who I know will be in of oifendi^ 

against this Instrument, to give them Notice oi it by 
private Letters, in which I shall only write, Get a 
Licinius. . , . ^ T * 

I should now trouble you no longer, but that i must 
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-Spirat adhuc amor 


No, 229, , 
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Viruntque commissi calotes 

AeoUae fidihus puellae, — Hor, 


A mong the ■ many famous Pieces of Antiquity which;y.' 

:'\are'; ^ fee ' seen dLt Fomcf there is the TrunC;': 
of a Statue which has lost the Arms, Legs and Head, 
but discovers such an exquisite Workmanship in what 
remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had , 
learned his whole Art from it Indeed he studied it so 
attentively, that he made most of his Statues, and 
even his Pictures in that gustOf to make use of the 
/tai/an ■ Phrase ? for which reason this maimed ' Statue'; 
is still called Michael Angelo's School, 

A Fragment of Sapphof which I design for the Sub^ 
jeet of this Paper, is in as great Reputation among 
the Poets and Criticks, as the mutilated Figure above^ 
mentioned is among the Statuaries and Painters, Several 
of our Countrywomen, and Mr, Dryden in particular! 
seem very often to have copied after it in their 
Dramaticfc Writings, and in their Poems upon Love, 
Whatever might have been the Occasion of this Ode, 
the English Reader will enter into the Beauties of it, 
':'if;;he:;:Suppos^^ it, to. have .been' written in the Person 
a Lover sitting by his Mistress, I shall set to view 
three different Copies of this beautiful Original, The 
,:first:'^is',„ Translation, by Catullus^ second' , fey ,, 
';M and the last by a Gentleman, whose^ 

■Translation . of the .,J/7m£j to Venus has been so dc/; 
■';,servedly ''admired, 

AdLESBIAM, 

Ille ml par esse Deo videiur. 

Me, si fas est, superare dlvos, 

Qai sedens adversus ideatidem te, 

Spectat, d audit 
Dulce ridentemf misero quod omms 
Eripit sensus mihi f nam simul te 

■ ■ 'Quod , loquar amens,':'" 


IL, 


Limg&a^ 
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Lingua sed torpet tenuis suh artm 
^ Flamma dsmamtf sonitu suopte 

Tmnlunt aures* gemim teguntur 
Lumim noctc^ 

Learned Reader will kttow very well v the ' Reasosi' 
why oae' of these Verses is Printed in Letter | 

and if he compares this ■ Translatioa with the Original, 
will find that ■ the three ' first Stanzas are rendered 
almost Word for Word, and not only with the same 
Elegance, but with the same short Turn of Expression 
.which is so remarkable in the Greekf and so peculiar 
to the Sappbick Ode# I cannot imagine for what reason 
Madam Racier has told us that this Ode of Sappho is 
preserved entire in LonginuSf since it is manifest to 
any one who looks into that Author^s Quotation of it, 
that there must at least have been another Stanza, which 
is not transmitted to us# 

The second Translation of this Fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boikads* 

Heureux ! qui ptis de tolf pour toi seule soupsre ; 

Qui jouii du plaisir de f entendre parler t ^ 

Qui te voit qmlqueiok doucement hi sourire, 

Les DieuXf dans son honheur, peuvenPiis Legaler? 

Je sens de veine en reme une subfile flammc 
Count par tout mon corps, sPiost que je te roiss 
Et dam les doux transports, ou s'egare mon ame, 

Je ne st^atsrois trouver de langue, ni de voix, 

Un nuage confus se repand sur ma vue, 

Je n^entens plus, je iomhe en de douces langueursi 
Et pask, sans haleine, interdite, esperduif 
Un frisson me salsit, je tremble, je me 

The Reader will see that this is rather an Imitation 
than a Translation# ■ The Circumstances do not lie so 
thick together, and follow one another with that 
Vehemence and Emotion as in the OriginaL In short, 
Monsieur Boileau has given us all the Poetry, but not 
all the Passion of this famous Fragment# 

I shall in the last Place present my Reader with the 
English Translation# 
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Biest m tk* Immortal Gods h .be, \ 

The Youth who' iondlf sits by thee, . ' 

■ '' 'Aad hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak aiid sweetly smile, 

IL 

"JVas this deprived my Soul of Restf 
: .And raised such Tumults in my Breast f 
^ For while I gaz% in Transport tost, 

My Breath Tras gone, my Voice was lost $ 

■. ni : 

My Bosom glowed t the subtle Flame 
Ran quick thro* all my vital Frame f 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darkness hungf 
My Ears with hollow Murmurs rungt 

IV. 

In dewy Damps my Limbs were chilled y 
My Blood with gentle Horrours thrill'd f 
My feeble Pulse forgot to playf 
I fainted, sunk, and dy'd away* 

Instead of giving any Charactef of tins last Transla^ 
tion, I shall dcshe my Learned Reader to look into the 
Gfiticisms which LoBgiaus has made upon the OrigmaL 
By that means he will know to which of the Translations 
he ought to give the Preference. I shall only add, that 
&is Translation is written in the very Spirit of Sappho^ 
and as near the Greek as the Genius of - our Language 
wMl- possibly suffer. ^ , 

^ LoBgmm has observed, that this Description of Love 
in. -Sappho is an exact Copy of Nature, and that all the 
Circumstances, which foEow one another in such an 
hurry of Sentiments, notwithstanding they appear rt** 
pugnant to each other, are really such: as happen in the 
rhrenzies of Love. 

I wonder that not one of the Criticks or Editors, 
through whose Hands this Ode has passed, has taken 
occasion from it to mention a Circumstance related by 
Plutarch* That Author in the Famous Story of Antio^ 

chuSf who fell in Love with .S'frafoni'ce^ his Mothef^ks/ 
law, and (not daring to discover his . Passion) pretended 

to 
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No. 229. to be confined to fits Bed by Sidsne^ telk us, that 
Thursday, Fi*asisfi*afos, the Physician, found out the Natttfe of his 
Nov. 22, Distemper by those Symptoms of Love which he had 
learnt from Sappho's Writings, Sttatotdce was in the 
Room of the Loversick Prince, when these Symptoim 
discovered themselves to his Physician) and it is prolv 
able that they were not very different from those 
which Sappho here describes in a Lover sitti^ by his 
Mistress, This Story of Aatiochus is so well known, 
that I need not add the Sequel of it, which has no 
^Relation to my present Subject G 


1 , . 
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Homines ad Deas nulla re propius accedunt. quam salutem 
bosninihus danda , — TolL 

H uman Nature appears a very deform^, or a very 
beautiful Object, according to the different Lights 
in which it is view'd. When we see Men of inflamed 
Passions, or of wicked Designs, tearing one another to 
Pieces by open Violence, or undermining each other 
by secret Treachery; when we observe base and 
nWow Ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest 
Means! when we behold R&n mkd m Society as if 
it were for the Destruction of it) we are even ashamed 
of our Species, and out of Humour wi& ow own 
Being i But in another Light, when we behold them 
mild, good, and benevolent, full of a generous Regard 
for the publick Prosperity, compassionating each other^s 
Distresses and relieving each other's Wants, we can 
hardly believe they are Creatures of the same Kind. 
In this View they appear Gods to each other, in the 
Exercise of the noblest Power, that of doing Good) and 
the greatest Compliment we have ever been able to 
to our own Being, has been by calling this Dis/ 
position of Mind Humanity. We cannot but observe 
a Pleasure arising in our own Breast upon the seeing 
or hearing of a generous Action, even when we are 
wholly disinterested in it. I cannot give a more proper 
Instance of this, than by a Letter from PMay, in which 

he 
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Maiuief! and, methinks, it ’vrould be a ^eat ricasure 

to know the Success of this Epistle^ though raf^ 
concerned in it has been so many - hundred Years in 
his Grave# 

^To MAXIMUS. 

What I should gladly do for any Friend of yours, 

-I ■ ' think ■ I ' may now with Confidence request for a 

Friend of mine# Arrmnus Matutius is the most 
considerable Man of his Country? when I call him 
so, I do not speak with Kelation to his Fortune, though 
that is very plentiful, but to his Integrity, Justice, 

Gravity and Prudence ? his Advice is useful to ^ me 

in Business, and his Judgment in Matters of Learning j 
H is Fidelity, Truth, and good Understanding, are v^y 
great? besides this, he loves me as you do, than which 
i cannot say any thing that signifies a warmer Affect 
tion# He has nothing that's aspiring ? and tho' he may 
rise to the highest Order of Nobility, he keeps him/ 
self in an inferiour Rank? yet I thiii my self bound 
^t|;:use. : ^ to serve and promote him? 'and 

would therefore find the Means of adding something 
to his Honours while he neither expects nor knows 
it, nay though he should refuse it Something, tn 
short, I would have for him that may be honourable, 
but not troublesome? and I entreat that you will 
procure him the first thing of this Kind that offers, 
by which you will not only oblige me, but him also? 
for though he does not covet it, I know he will be 
as grateful in acknowledging your Favour as if he 
had asked it/ 

*Mr» Spectator, 

The Reflections in some of your Papers on ^ the 
servile Manner of Education now in use, have given 
Birth to an Ambition, which unless you discountenance 
it, will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, tho' not 
' ungrateW Adventure# I am about to undertake for the 
'sake of the British Youth, to instruct them in such 
a Manner, that the most dangerous Page in Virgil or 

Homer 
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Homer may be tead '■ by them with much Plcasufe? aad 
with perfect Safety to thek Persons# ■ ■ ' 

Could I prevail so far as to be honoured with the 
Protection of some few of them ■(for I am not Heroe 
enough to rescue many), my Design is to retire with 
■iem to an agreeable Solitude? tho^ within the^ Neigh#^ 
bourhood of a City,- for the Convenience of their being 
instructed in Mustek, Dancing, 'Drawing,^ Designing, or 
any ^ other such Accomplismnents, ^ which it is con^ 
ceived- may ' make as proper Diversions for them, and 
almost as pleasant, as the little sordid Games which 
dirty Schoohboys arc so much delighted with#^ It may 
easily be imagined how such a pretty Society, con^^ 
versing with none beneath themselves, and sometimes 
admitted as perhaps not unentertaining Parties amongst 
better Company, commended and caressed for their 
little Performances, and turned by such Conversations 
to a certain Gallantry of Soul, might be brought early 
acquainted with some of the most polite Btiglisb 
Writers# This having given them some tolerable Taste 
of Books, they would make themselves Masters of the 
Latin Tongue by Methods far easier than those in 
Lilly, with as little Difficulty or Reluctance as young 
Ladies learn to speak French or to sing Italian Operas# 
When they had advanced thus far, it would be Time to 
form their Taste something more exactly j One that 
had any true Relish of fine Writing, might with great 
Pleasure, both to himself and them, run over together 
with them the best Roman Historians, Poets, and 
Orators, and point out their more remarkable Beauties ? 
give them a short Scheme of Chronology, a little View 
of Geography, Medals, Astronomy, or what else might 
best feed the busie inquisitive Humour so natural to 
that Age# Such of them as had the least Sparky of 
Genius, when it was once awakened by the shining 
Thoughts and great Sentiments of those admired 
Writers, could not, I believe, be easily witlvheld from 
attempting that more difficult Sister Language, whose 
exalted Beauties they would have heard so often 
celebrated as the Pride and Wonder of the whole 
-learned World# In the mean while it would be 
' requisite 
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fequisite to exercise their Stile in wi^ any 
Pieces that ask more of Fancy than of Jud^^t ; ana 

that frequesitly in their native Language# which every 
one methinks should he most concerned to cuitivatcr 
especially ' Letters in which ^ a Gentleman miBt have 
so frequent Occasions to distinguish himselt 
genteel ■ goodj^natury ' Youths fallen into such a Manner ■ 
of'' Life, ■ would form almost a: little Academy#' and ■ 
doubtless prove no' such, contemptible Companions, as 
might not often tempt a wiser Man to mingle himself 
in " their Diversions, and draw them into such serous 
Sports ' as might prove nothing less instructing than . ^ 
the gravest Lessons s I doubt not but it might be made 
some of their favourite Plays, to contend which of 
them should recite a beautiful Part of a Poem or 
Oration most gracefully, or sometimes to pin in acting 
a Scene of TeresicCf Sophoclest or our own Shaken 
spear. The Cause of Milo might again be pl^ded 
before more favourable Judges, Caesar a second T^e 
be taught to tremble, and another race of Athemms 
be afresh enraged at the Ambition of another Philip* 
Amidst these noble Amusements we couM hope to 
see the early Dawnings of their Imagination daily 
brighten into Sense, their Innocence improve into 
Virtue, . and their unexpcrienc'd Good^nature directed 
to a generous Love of their Country^ ^ 


No. 23L 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, November 24. 

O pudor! O pletss! MarU 

L ooking over the Letters, which I have lately 
received from my Correspondents, I met wMi^ the 
following one, which is written with such a Spirit of 
Politeness, that I could not but be very much pleased 
with it my self, and question not but it will be as 
acceptable to the Reader. 

Spectator, 

You, who are no Stranger to Publick Assemblies, 
cannot but have observed .Sie Awe they often strike 

on 
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N0.23i oa smh as ate obliged to exert aay Taleat before 
Sattirday tbem^ This is a sort of Elegaat Distress, to which 
iageauous Minds are the most liable, and may there/ 
fore deserve some Remarks in your Paper* ^ Many a 
brave Fellow, who has' put his Enemy to Flight in the 
Field, has been in the utmost Disorder upon making a 
Speech before- a Body of his Friends at home? One 
would think there was some kind of Fascination in 
the Eyes of a large Circle of People, when darting all 
together upon one Person* I have seen a new Actor 
in a Tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce able 
to speak or move, and have expected he would have 
died above three Acts before the Dagger or Cup of 
Poison were brought in* It would not be amiss, if 
such an one were at first introduced as a Ghost, or a 
Statue, till he recovered his Spirits, and grew fit for 
some living Part* 

As this sudden Desertion of ones/seK shews a DiffI/ 
dence, which is not displeasing, it implies at the same 
time the greatest Respect to an Audience that can be* 
It is a sort of Mute Eloquence, which pleads for their 
Favour much better than Words could do ? and we find 
their Generosity naturally moved to support those who 
are in so much Perplexity to entertain them* I was 
extreamly pleased with a late Instance of this kind at 
the Opera of Almahide, in the Encouragement given 
to a young Singer, whose more than ordinary Concern 
on her First Appearance, recommended her no ' less, 
than her agreeable Voice, and Just Performance* Meet 
Bashfulness, without Merit, is awkward j and Merit, 
without Modesty, insolent! But Modest Merit has a 
double Claim to Acceptance, and generally meets with 
as many Patrons as Beholders* 

I axxif &c*' 

It is impossible that a Person should exert himself 
i to Advantage in an Assembly, whether it be his part 

! , either to sing or speak, who lies under too great 

i Oppressions of Modesty* I remember, upon talking 

• , witfi a Friend of mine concerning the force of Pro/ 

‘ . nunciation, our Discourse led m into the Enumeration 

of 
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6f the several Orga^ of the Tce^ 

ought to have in Perfection, as the JoMue, the teem, ^^^24, 
the® Lips, the Nose, the Palate, and the ™^pi£ 1711. 
Upon which, says my Friend, you have 
most material Organ of them all, and that is the 

'^‘BS^notwithstanding an Excess of Modwty 
the Tongue, and renders it unfit for its Offices, a dm 
Proportion of it is thought so requisite to an Orator, 
that Rhetoricians have recommended it to their Uiscipies 
as a Particular in their Art, Qcerv tells us, lhat he 
never liked an Orator, who did not appear in some httle 
Confusion at the beginning of his Speech and 
that he himself never entered upon an Oration without 
trembling and concern. It is indeed a l^d of Defer^ce 
which is due to a great Assembly, and seldom tells to 
raise a Benevolence in the Audience towards the 
who speaks. My Correspondent has taken notice, mat 
the bravest Men often appear timorous on these Ucca^ 
sions ? as indeed we may observe that there is generally 
no Creature more impudent than a Coward. 

Lingua inelior sed ftigida bello 

Dextera 

A bold Tongue, and a feeble Arm, are the Quahfica#^ 
tions of Drances m Virgih, as Hornet, to express a 
Man both timorous and sawey, makes use ot a kind 
of Point, which is very rarely to be met with in his 
Writings? namely, that he had the Eyes of a Dog, but 
v the Heart of a Deer. 

A just and reasonable Modesty does not only recom^ 
mend Eloquence, but sets off every great Talent which 
■'■a 'Man can be possessed of. .It heightens all the. yirtueS:v 
wliich it accompanies? like the Shades in Paintings, it 
raises and rounds every Figure, and makes the Colours 
more beautiful, tho' not so glaring as they would be 
without it. ■ ^ j 

Modesty Is not only an Ornament, but also a Guard 
to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the Soul, which makes her slirink and withdraw her 
self 'from every thing that has Danger in it It is such 

an 
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am exquisite SciisIbiMty as warns her to shun the fifsl 
appearance of every 'thing which is hurtful 

I cannot at present recollect either the Place or Time 
of what I am to mention? but I have read 

somewhere in the Ifetory of Ancient Greece^ that the 
Women of the Country were seized with an unac*^ 
countable Melancholy, which disposed several of them 
to make away wi^ ' themselves. The Senate, after 
having tryed many Expedients to prevent this ^Self»^ 
Murder, which was- so frequent ' among thein, Published 
an Edict, that if ' ,, any Woman: whatever should lay 
violent Hands Upon her self, her Corps should be 
exposed Naked in the Street,- 'and dragged about the 
City in the most publick manner. This Edict imme/ 
diately put a stop .-to the. Practice which was before so 
common. We, may see in this Instance the Strength 
of Female Modesty, which was; able to overcome the 
Violence even of,' Madness and Despair. The Fear 
of Shame in the Fair Sex, was in those Days^ more 
prevalent than that- of Death. ■. 

If Modesty " has so great an Influence over our 
Actions, and is in, many cases so impregnable a Fence 
to Virtue ? what can ' more undermine Morality than 
that Politeness which reigns- , among the unthinking 
part of Mankind, and treats as unfashionable the most 
ingenuous part ,of ,.:Our Behaviour? which recommends 
Impudence as Good^Breeding, and keeps a Man always 
In Countenance,, not because he is Innocent, but because 
he is Shameless? - ' 

Seneca thought ' Modesty so great a Check to Vice, 
that he prescribes to us the Practice of it in Secret, and 
advises us to raise - it in our selves upon 'imaginary 
Occasions, when such as are real do not offer them<^ 
selves? for this is.' the Meaning of his Precept, that 
when we are by our selves, and in our greatest 
Solitudes, we should fancy that Cato stands before us, 
and sees every thing we do. In short, if you banish 
Modesty out of the World, she carries away with her 
half the Virtue that is in it 

After these Reflections on Modesty, as it is a Virtue, 
I must observe, that there is a vicious Modesty, which 
'■■1, „ justly 
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justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which those Perso^ sluJtar, 
very often discover, who value themselves most 
a wcll/bred Confidence; This happens when a Man |7||^ 

• is ashamed to act^ up to . his Reason, and would not tmon 
any Consideration be ' surprized in the Practice oi those 
Duties, for the Periormance of which he was smt ^ato 
the World, Many an Impudent Libertine would blush 
to be caught in a serious Discourse, and would scarce 
be able to shew his Head, after having disclosed a 
ReMous Thought, Decency of Behaviour, all outwarf 
Show of Virtue, and Abhorrence of Vice, are carefully 
avoided by this Sett of shamefaced People, p wmt 
would disparage their gayety of Temper, and mrallibly 
bring them to Dishonour, This is such a Poorness 
of Spirit, such a despicable Cowardice, such a deg^erate 
abject State of Mind, as one would think Human Nature 
incapable of, did we not meet with frequent Instances 
of it in ordinary Conversation, 

There is another kind of Vicious Modesty which 
makes a Man ashamed of his Person, his Birth, his 
Profession, his Poverty, or the like Misfortunes, which 
it was not in his Choice to prevent, and is not in his 
Power to rectifie. If a Man appears ridiculous by any 
of the aforementioned Circumstances, he becomes much 
more so by being out of Countenance for them. They 
rather give him occasion to exert a noble 
Spirit, and to palliate those Imperfections which are 
not in his Power, by those Perfections which arej or 
to use a very witty Allusion of an eminent Author, 
he should imitate Caesar, who because his Head was 
bald, covered that Defect with Laurels, C 


No, 232. 

Monday? Novembei* 26» 
Nihil largiundo glorhm adepfas es6— Saiiust . 

M y wise and good Friend Sir Andrew Freeport 
divides himself almost equally between the 
Town and the Country! His Time in Town Is given 
up to the Publick and the Management of his ja-ivate 
Fortune; and after every three or four Days spent in 

this 
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;i No. 232. this Maimer, he retires for as many^ to his Seat within 
I Mmdajf a few Miles of the Town, to the Enioyment of himself, 

I 26, and his Friend Thus Business and Pleasure, 

* or ra&er, in Sir Andsew, Labour and Rest, recommend 

; each others They take their Turns with ^ so quick a 

i Vicissitude, that neither becomes a Habit, or takes 

I Possession of the whole Man? nor is it possible he 

;i should be surfeited with either. I often see him at our 

I Club in good Humour, and yet sometimes too with an 

I Air of Care in his Looks? But in his Country Retreat 

he is always unbent, and such a Companion as I could 

ii desire? and therefore I seldom fail to make one with 
him when he is pleased to invite me. 

The other Day, as soon as we were got into his 
j Chariot, two or three Beggars on each side hung upon 

the Doors, and sollicited our Charity with the usual 
Rhetoric of a sick Wife or Husband at Home, three or 
i four helpless little Children all starving with Cold and 

Hunger. We were forcM to part with some Money to 
I get rid of their Importunity ? and then we proceeded on 

our Journey with the Blessings and Acclamations of 
' these People. 

'Well then,* says Sir Andrew, 'we go off with the 
Prayers and good Wishes of the Beggars, and perhaps 
1 too our Healths will be drank at the next Ale-Houses 

i So all we shall be able to value our selves upon, is, that 

we have promoted the Trade of the Victualler, and the 
Excises of the Government. But how few Ounces of 
‘ Wooll do we see upon the Backs of those poor Creatures ? 

And when they shall next fall in our Way, they will 
hardly be better drest? they must always live in Rags 
to look like Objects of Compassion. If their Families 
too are such as they are represented, *tis certain they:^^ 
cannot be better cloathed, and must be a great deal 
worse fed? One would think Potatoes should be all 
their Bread, and their Drink the pure Element? and 
then what goodly Customers are the Farmers like to 
|l , , have for their Wooll, Corn and Cattel? Such Cus- 

tomers ^and such a Consumption cannot chuse but 
. ! ' ^ J;- advance the landed Interest, and hold up the Rents of 
the Gentlemen. 


But 
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But of all Men Hvlng, we Merchants, who Mve 
Buying and Selling, ought never to encourage Beggars 24" 
The Goods which we export are indeed the Product of j7jj^ 

the LaadSf but mucii the greatest Part of theif Valw is 
the Labour of the Peoples But,, how ■much of these 
People's Labour shall we exportr whilst we hire them 
to sit still ? The very Alms they receive from us, are 
the Wages of Idleness. I have often ' thought that no 
Man should be permitted to take Relief, from the F^ish, 
or to ask it in the Street, till he has , first purchasd as ' 
much as possible of his own Livelihood by the Labotsr 
of his own Hands i and then the .Publick ought only to 
be tax'd to make good the Deficiency#.- If this Rule was 
strictly observed, we should see every where such a 
Multitude of new Labourers, as would : in all ProfaabiM^ 
reduce the Prices of all our Manufactures# It is the 
very Life of Merchandise to buy cheap and sell 'dear# 

The Merchant ought to make his OuVset as cheap as 
^ possible, that he may find the greatp Profit upon his > 
Returns? and nothing will enable .him to do this like 
the Reduction of the Price of Labour upon all our 
Manufactures# This too would be ,^the ready Way to 
increase the Number of our foreign Markets s 'The 
Abatement of the Price of the Manufacture would pay 
for the Carriage of it to more distant ■■ Countries? 'and 
&is Consequence would be equally beneficial both to 
the landed and trading Interests# , ' 'As' so great an 
Addition of labouring Hands would produce this happy 
Consequence both to the Merchant .and: .the Gentleman? 
our Liberality to common Beggars,; and every other 
Obstruction to the Increase of Labourers, must be 
' equally pernicious to both/ 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, 'That the Reduc*^ 

; tiofi of the Prices of our Manufactures .by the Addition 

!, of so many new Hands, would be ,no; Inconvenience to 

i any Man? But observing I was something startled at 
the Assertion, he made a short Pause, and then resumed 
the Discourse# Tt may seem/ says he, *a Paradox, that 
the Price of Labour should be reduced without an 
Abatement of Wages, or that Wages can be abated 
without any Inconvenience to the. Labourer i and yet 
' ; nothing 

Ia ' ■ 
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notMag is more ccrtaio. than that both these things 

may . happen# The Wages of the Labourers make - the 
greatest Part of the Price of eve:^ thing that ^ Is useM? 
and k in Proportion with the Wages me Prices of all 
other things shall be abated# every Labourer with less 
Wages would be still able to purchase as many Neccs/ 
saries of Life j where then would be the Inconvenience ? 
But the Price of Labour may be reduced by the Addition 
of more Hands to a Manufacture# and yet the: Wages of: 
■Persons remain as high as ever# The admirable Sir 
William Petty has given Examples of this in some of,.', 
his Writings* One of them# as I remember# is that of 
a Watch, which I shall endeavour to explain so as 
shall suit my present Purpose. It is certain that a 
single Watch could not be made so cheap in Proper#^ 
tion by one only Man, as a hundred Watches by a 
hundred? for as there is vast Variety in the Work# 
no one Person could equally suit himself to all the 
Parts of it? the Manufacture would be tedious# and at 
last but clumsily performed * But if an hundred Watches 
were to be made by a hundred Men# the Cases may be 
assigned to one# the Dials to another, the Wheels to 
another# the Springs to another, and every other Part 
to a proper Artist? as there would be no need of 
perplexing any one Person with too much Variety# 
every one would be able to perform his single Part 
with greater Skill and Expedition? and the hundred 
Watches would be finished in one fourth Part of the 
Time of the first one# and every one of them at one 
fourth Part of the Cost, though the Wages of every Man' 
were equal. The Reduction of the Price of the . Manu^ 
facture would increase the Demand of it, all the same 
: Hands would be still employed and as well paid. ' ■ The' 
'Same Rule will hold in the Cloathing# the' Shippiiig#' 
and all the other Trades whatsoever. And thus an 
Addition of Hands to our Manufactures will only reduce 
the Price of them ? the Labourer will still have as much 
Wages, and will consequently be enabled to purchase 
more Convcniencies of Life? so that every Interest in 
the Nation would receive a Benefit from the Increase 
of our working People. 

Besides 
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I see oo Occasioo f« this 

Beggars, since every Beggar is an Inhabit^t of a 
Parish, and every Parish is taxed to the Maintenance 
of their own Poor. For my own Part, I cannot fee 
mightily pleas'd with the Laws which have aof « 
which have provided feetter to feed tto 
Poor. We have a Tradition from our Foretatters, ttat 
after the first of those Laws was made, they were 
insulted with that famous Songi 

Hang Soerow, and cast away Care, 

The Parish is bound to find us, he. 

And if we will be so goodmatured as to maintain them 
without Work, they can do no less in Return than sing 

us The merry Beggars. s u •> n a 

What then? am I against all Acts of Charity? God 
forbid! I know of no Virtue in the Gospel that is in 
more pathetical Expressions recommended to our Practice. 
I was hungry and you gave me no Meat, thirsty and 
you gave me no Drink! naked and ye cloathed me not, 
a Stranger and you took me not in / sick and m Prison 
and you visited me not. Oiir Blessed Saviour treats the 
Exercise or Neglect of Charity towards a poor Man, as 
the Performance or Breach of this Duty towards him.' 
self. I shall endeavour to obey the Will of my Lord 
and Master, And therefore if an industrious Man shall 
submit to the hardest Labour and coarsest Fare, rather 
tfian endure the Shame of taking Relief from the Parish 
or asking it in the Street, this is the Hungry, the Thirsty, 
the Naked) and I ought to believe if any Man is come 
hither for Shelter against Persecution or ^Oppression, this 
is the Stranger and I ought to take him in, If any 
Countryman of our own is fallen into the Hands of 
Infidels, and lives in a State of miserable Captivity, this 
is the Man in Prison, and I should contribute to his 
Ransom, I ought to give to an Hospital of Invalids, to 
recover as many useful Subjects as I can) but I shall 
bestow none of my Bounties upon an Almsttouse^ of 
idle People ) and for the same Reason I shall not think 
it a Reproach to me if I had withtteld my Charity from 
those common Beggars, But we prescribe better Rules 

than 
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than we afc able to |>tactisej we att ashamed mi to 
girc into the mistaken Customs of our Country s But 
at the same Time I cannot but think it a Reproach 
worse than that of common Swearing, that the Idle and 
the Abandoned are suffered in the Name of Heaven 
and all that is sacred, to extort from Christian and ten<^ 
der Minds a Supply to a profligate Way of Life, that 
is always to be supported but never relieved/ Z 

No. 233. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, November 2Z 

Tanquam base smf nostrl medicim iuroriSf 

Aut Deus ills mails homlnum mkescere dlscat—Vkg, 

I SHALL, in this Paper, discharge my self of the Pro/^ 
mise I have made to the Publick, by obliging them 
with a Translation of the little Greek Manuscript, which 
is said to have been a Piece of those Records tliat were 
preserved in the Temple of Apollof upon the Promon^ 
tory of Leucaiet It is a short History of the Lover^s Leap 
and is inscribed, An Account of Persons Male ana 
Femakf who offered up their Vows in the Temple 
of the Pythian Apollo, in the Forty sixth Olympiad^ 
and leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the 
Ionian Seat in order to cure themselves of the Passion 
of Love, 

This Account is very dry in many Parts, as only 
mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, the 
Person he leaped for, and relating in short, that he 
was either cured, or killed, or maimed, by the Fall It 
indeed gives the Names of so many who died by it, 
that it would have looked like a Bill of Mortality, had 
I translated it at full length? I have therefore made an 
Abridgment of it, and only extracted such particular 
Passages as have something extraordinary, either in 
the Case, or in the Cure, or in the Fate of the Person 
who is mentioned in it After this short Preface, take 
the Account as follows. 

Baiiust the Son of Menalcas the Skiliant leaped for 
Bombyca the Musician? Got rid of his Passion with the 
Loss of his Right Leg and Arm, which were broken in 
the Pali 

Melissa 
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Melissa, ia Love with Dapbals, veiy much hmsed, Na 233, 

but escaped with Life, . , r < t. Noft/ 

Cynisca, the Wife of Eschiaes, being in Love with ' 
Lycus‘, and Escbines hef Husband being in Love with 
Eurilla-, (which had made this Married Couple very 
uneasie to one another for several Years) both the 
Husband and the Wife took the Leap by consent; they 
both of them escaped, and have lived very happily 
: ^ together ever smce. , 

Larissa^ a Virgin of Thessalyf deserted by PlextppuSf 
after a Courtship of Three Years She stood upon the 
Brow of the Promontory for some time, and after having 
thrown down a Ring, a Bracelet, and a little Picture^ 
with other Presents which she had received from Plex^ 
tppuSf she threw her self into the Sea, and was taken 
up. alive. 

NM Larissa, before she leaped, made an Offering of 
a Silver Cupid in the Temple of Apollo* 

Sim^tha, in Love with Daphnis the Myndian, perished 
in the Fall 

CharixuSf the Brother of Sappho, in Love with 
Rhodope the Courtezan, having spent his whole Estate 
upon her, was advised by his Sister to Leap in the 
beginning of his Amour, but would not hearken to her 
^till he was reduced to his last Talent ? being forsaken by 
Rhodope, at length resolved to take the Leap. Perished 
in it 

AridaeuSf a beautiibl Youth of Epirus, in Love with 
Praxinoe, the Wife of Thespis, escaped without Damage, 
saving only that two of his fore Teeth were struck out, 
and his Nose a little flatted. 

' . Cleora, a Widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable fot 
the Death of her Husband, was resolved to take this 
Leap, in order to get rid of her Passion for his Memory | 
but being arrived at the Promontory, she there met with 
Dimmaebus the Miletian, and after a short Conversation 
with him, laid aside the Thoughts of her Leap, and 
Married him in the Temple of Apollo* 

N*B* Her Widow^s Weeds are still to be seen hanging 
up in the Western Corner of the Temple. 

OlpMs, the Fisherman, having received a Box on the 
Q Ear 
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Hipparchus being passionately fond of his own Wife# 
who was Enamoufn of Bathylltssf leaped and died of 
his Fall? upon which his Wife mattied her Gallant 
TettyXf the Dancing/Master, in Love with Olympia^ 
an Athenian Matron, threw himself from the Sock 
with great Agility, but was crippled in the Fall 
DiagoraSf me Usurer, in Love with his Cook/Maid? 
he peeped several times over the Precipice, but his 
Heart misgiving him, he went back, and Married her 
that Evening. 

ClnaeduSf after having entred his own Name in the 
Pythian Records, being asked the Name of the Person 
whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to discover 
it, he was set aside, and not suffered to Leap. 

Eunicaf a Maid of Papbost aged Nineteen, in Love 
with Eutyhaies, Hurt in the Fall, but recovered* 

NM This was her second Time of Leaping* 
Hesperus, a young Man of Tarentum, in Love with 
his Master's Daughter* Drowned, the Boats not coming 
in soon enough to his Relief* 

Sapphof the Lesbian, in Love with Phaon, arrived 
at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a Bride in Garments 
as white as Snow* She wore a Garland of Mirtle on 
her Head, and carried in her Hand the little Musical 
Instrument of her own Invention* After having Sung 
an Hymn to Apollo, she hung up her Garland on 
one side of his Altar, and her Harp on the other* ^ She 
&cn tucked up her Vestments like a Spartan Virgin, 
and amidst thousands of Spectators, who were anxious 
for her Safety, and offered up Vows for her Deliverance, 
. marched directly forwards to the utmost Summit of the 
promontory, where after having repeated ' a Stanza of 
.her own verses, which we cotud not hear, she threw 

her 


hef seH off the Rock with such an 3 

never before observed in any who had atte^P‘3 ^ Nov.2^ 

^ngerous Leap, Many, who were present, «kted, &at 

dxel saw her M into the Sea, from whence she ^wr 

rosT again! 

that she never came to the bottom of hw Leap, but 

that she was changed into a Swan 

that they saw her hovermg m the Air under &at Sha^ 

But whether or no the whiteness and 
Garments might not deceive those who looked opon 
her, or whether she might not real^ be Met^orphos^ 
into that Musical and Melancholy Bird, is still a Doubt 

^ hmom Lytkk Poet, who had for some^^ 

time been passionately in Love with Sapj^o, arrived 
'at the Pr^^ oi Leucaie that very Evemag,^^ m ^ 

order to t^^ Leap upon her Aa^untj but 
that Sappho had been there before him, and that her 
Bodv could be no where found, he very gcnerousljr^^^^^^v^^ > 
lamented her and is said to have written^^^ 

Hundred and twenty fifth Ode upon that Occasion^ 

Leaped in this Olympiad 350* 

Males 124 

Females 126 

Cured ■ 120- 

Males; 51 ■■ 

■'■■'Females/ ■ 69 

No. 234. ' ' 

■ ■ ' [STEELE.] Wednesday, November 2o. 

; VeSem mamiclth sic erraremas — ^ — -,-~Hor. 

Y ou very often hear People, after a Story has been 
told with some entertaining Circumstances, tell it 
over again with Particulars that destroy the Jest, but 
give Light into the Truth of the Narration- This sort 
of Veracity, though it is impertinent, has something 
amiMf. in it, because it proceeds from the Love of Truth 
even in Wvolous Occasions, If such honest Amend,* 
ments do not promise an agreeable Companion, they - 
do a sincere Friend; for which Reason one should allow 
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a Cotifitfymant lie had takcfi up for a Guide, excited the 
Curiosity of the 'Village to leam whence and what tie 
might be# The Countryman (to whom they applied as 
most easie of Access) knew little more than -that the, 
Gentleman came from London to tr ayel and see FashionSf 
and was, as he heard say, a Free4hinkers What Religion 
that might be, he could not tell, and for his own part, 
if they had not told him the Man was a Free/thinker, 
he should have guessed, by his way of talking, he was 
little better than a Heathen j excepting only that he 
■ had been a good ■ Gentleman to him, and made him - 
: drunk twice in one Day, over and above what they ' 
had bargain^ for# 

I do not look upon the Simplicity of this, and several 
odd Enquiries with which I shall trouble you, to be 
wondered at, much less can I think that our Youtibs of 
fine Wit and enlarged Understandings have any Reason 
to laugh# There is no necessity that every Squire in 
GreaPBtitam should know what the Word Free/tibinber 
stands for? but it were much to be wished, that they 
who value themselves upon that conceited Title were 
a little better instructed what it ought to stand for? and 
that they would not perswade themselves a Man is 
really and truly a Free/thinker in any tolerable Sense, 
merely by vertue of his being an Attieist, or an Infidel 
of any other Distinction# It may be doubted, with good 
Reason, whether there ever was in Nature a more ab|ect, 
slavish, and bigotted Generation than the Tribe of Beaux 
Esptits^- at present so prevailing in this Island# Their 
; Pretension to be Free4hinkcrs, is no other than Rakes 
have to be Freeriivers, and Savages to be Frec#'meni 
that is, they can think whatever they have a mind to, 
and give themselves up to whatever Conceit the Ex^ 
travagancy of their Inclination, or their Fancy, shall 
suggest? they can think as wildly as they talk and act, 
and will not endure that their Wit should be controuled 
by such Formal Things as Decency and common Sense i 
Deduction, Coherence, Consistency, and all the Rules 
of Reason they accordingly disdain, as too precise and 
Mechanical for Men of a Liberal Education# 

This, as far as I could ever learn from their Writings, 

or 
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'Of my own ObsefYation, is a true Account of the SrMsh No.. 234. 
Ffee/thinkef. Ouf Visitant here/ 'who gave Occasion to Vednes.* 
Ass Papcf^ has bfought , with him a New System 
common Sensey- the Pafticulafs of which I am not yet ijfiy* * 
acquainted with, but will lose no Oppoftunity of iiifofm.^ 
mg my self whether ' it- : contam any thing worth Mr.. ^ 
WECTATOR's Notice. ,, In the mean time, Sir, 1 cannot but 
it would-be' for the good of Mankind, if you would 
take this Subject into your own Consideration, and 
■ convince, the hopeful Youth of our Nation, that Licen^ 
.tiousness is not' Freedom j or, if such a Paradox will not 
: be understood, that a Prejudice towards Atheism is not 

, I ami Sitf 

Your most humble Servant, 

PHILONOUS/ 

No, 235, 

|||DDISOR] TT^^day, November 29. 

_■ — Populates 

Vincenfem sirepitus /— Her. 

T here is nothing which lies more within the 
Province of a Spectator than Publicfc Shows and 
Diversions ! and as among these there are none which 
can pretend to vie ^ with those Elegant Entertainments 
that »e exhibited in our Theatres, I think it partico^ 
larly Incumbent on me to take Notice of every thing 
that IS remarkable in such numerous and refined 
Assemblies, 

It is observed, that of late Years, there has been a 
c^ain .Person m the Upper Gallery of the Play,'house, 
who when he is pleased with any thing that is acted 
upon the Stage, expresses his Approbation by a loud 
piock uf»n the Benches or the Wainscot, which may 
be heard over the whole Theatre, This Person is 
conmoiJy known by the Name of the Trunk^maker 
m the Upper Gallery Whether it be, that the Blow 
he gives on these Ocasions resembles that which is 
often. heard in the Shops of such Artizans, or that he 
supposed to have Seeu a ' real Truuk^^maker, who 

after 
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Ttoly, Day's Work, used to unbend 

Nov- 29/ ?f,,. w *®®® Pubkefc Diversions with his Hammer 
1711, in his Hand, I cannot certai^y teU, There are some, 
l kn<w, who have been foohsh enough to it 

IS a Spirit which haunts the Upper/cfaUcry, and from 
rtf makes those strange Noises ■, and the 

rather, because he is observed to be louder than 
ordinary every time &e Ghost of Hamlet appears- 
Others have reported, that it is a Dumb Man, who has 
chosen this way of utter^ himself, when he is trans^ 
^rted^ with any thmg he sees or hears- Others will 
5 tile Play-'house Thunderer, that exerts 

WeH after this manner in the Upper-Gallery, when 
he has noting to do upon the Soof- 
But having made it my business to get the best 
MormatiOT I coud m a matter of this Moment, I find 
that the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a 
large black Man, whom no body knows. He generallv 
leans forw^d on a huge Oaken Plant with great Attention 
to every thmg Aat passes upon the Stage, He is never 
seen to Smile; but upon hearing any thing that pleases 
him, he takes up his Staff with both Hands, and lays 
It won the ne^ mece of Timber that stands in his ww 
wfh exc^edmg Vehemence! After which he composes 
mmself m his former Posture, 'till such time as some- 
thmg new sets him again at Work, 

. It has been observed his Blow is so well timed, that 
the most judicious Critick could never except against it, 
^ any shining Thought is expressed in the 
roet, or any uncommon Grace appears in the Actor, 
or Wainscot, If the Audience 
j^'i^rt? ^J^*^** he smites a second time; 

^ yet awaked, looks round hini 
W 1 & great Wrath, and repeats the Blow a third time, 

H® sometimes 

f- , ^® 2 “ tile Clap of themselves, and 

of their Applause ratifies it with a 

He is of so OTcat Use to the Play-house, that ft is 
V said a form» Director of ft, upon Ms not being able 
to pay his Attendance by reason of Sickness, kept one 

BsSKlKf'vfAii: / 
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; : m Pay to officiate for him 'till such time as he recovered i No. 23 S,, ■ 

'■ but the PersoG so employed, tho' he laid about him 
i; with incredible Violence, did it in such wrong Places, 
that the Audience soon found out it was not their old 
Friend the Trunk/maker. 

^It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
■| himself with Vigour this Season. He sometimes plies 
at the Opera? and upon Nicolini^ first Appearance, 
was said to have demolished three Benches in the 
Fury of his Applause. He has broken half a dozen 
Oaken Plants upon Doggetf and seldom goes away iErom 
a Tragedy of Shakespear, without leaving the Wainscot 
■! extreamly shattered. 

The Players do not only connive at this his obstrep^ 
erous Approbation, but very chearfully repair at their 
own Cost whatever Damages he makes. They had once 
a Thought of erecting a kind of Wooden Anvil for Ms 
use, that should be made of a very sounding Plank, in 
order to render his Streaks more deep and mellow? 
but as this might not have been distinguished from the 
Musick of a Kettle Drum, the Project was laid aside. 

In the mean while I cannot but take notice of the 
^ ^eat usc^ it IS to an Audience, that a Person should 
thus preside over their Heads, like the Director of a 
Consort, in order to awaken their Attention, and beat 
i; Time to their Applauses. Or to raise my Simile, I 
; have sometimes fancied the Trunk/maker in the Upper 
GaUery to be IHx Virgil's Euler of the Winds, seated 
Upon the Top of a Mountain, who, when he struck his 
Scep^e upon the side of it, roused an Hurricane, and 
set the whole Cavern in an Uproar.- 
# ^ certain the Trunki^maker has, saved many a good 

brought many a graceful Actor into Reputa.^ 

: tion, who would not otherwise have been taken notice ■ ■ i 

I' visible, as the Audience is not, a little i 

i abashed, if they find themselves betrayed into a Clap, 

,i when their Friend in the Upper.^Gallery does not come 

^ Actors do not value tiliemselves upon 

I' me Clap, but ^regard it as a mett Brutum Mmea, 

/ empty Noise, ^ when it has not the Sound , of the 

j Oaken Plant m it. I know it -has been given out by 
: those 

I ■ ' 
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No#23S. those who are Enemies to the Tmnk/maker, that he 
has sometimes been bribed to be in the Interest of a 
IFIl' ® vicious Player? but this is a Surmise, 

which has no Foundation? his Stroaks are always 
just, and his Admonitions seasonable ? he does not 
deal about his Blows at Random, but always hits the 
right Nail upon the Head. The inexpressible Force 
wherewith he lays them on, sufficiently shews the 
Evidence and Strength of his Conviction. His Zeal 
^ good Author is indeed .outragious, and' breaks ■ 
down every Force and Partition, every Board and 'Plank," 
that stands within the Expression of his Applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my Thoughts in' 

/ Speculations, or in Reports of pure Matter of 

Fact, without drawing something from them for the 
of my Countiymcn, I shall take the liberty 
to make an humble Proposal, that whenever the 
Trunk.^maker shall depart this Life, or whenever he 
shall have lost the Spring of his Arm by Sickness, Old 
Age, Infirmity, or the like, some able.'bodied CrMck 
should be advanced to this Post, and have a competent 
Salary settled on him for Life, to be furnished with 
Bamboos for Operas, Crabtree Cudgels for Comedies, 
and Oaken Plants for Tragedy, at the publick Bxpence. 
And to the End that this Place should always be dis»*» 
to Merit, I would have none .prc'^ 
ferred to it, who has not given convincing Proofs, both 
of a sound Judgment and a strong Arm, and who 
could not, upon ■ Occasion, either knock down an Ox or 
write a Comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry. In 
short, I would have him a due Composition of Hercules 
and ApoJhf and so rightly qualify'd for this important 
Office, that the Trunkf^maker may not be missed by 
our Posterity. C 


III 
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I:-;::: 

[STEELE J Friday, November 30, 

Dare jura marltls* ^Hot^ 

have not spoken m so. direct Manner upon 
i'"' A the Subject of Marriage as that important ■Case:' 
deserves. It would not, be improper ' to observer U|x>n.''' 
the Peculiarity in the Youth of Great Britaisif of Raill^ 
ing and Laughing at that Institution j and when they 
fall into itf from a profligate Habit of Mind, being in.^ 
sensible to the Satisfactions in that Way of Life, and 
treating their Wives with the most barbarous Disrespect 
Particular Circumstances and Cast of Temper must 
teach a Man the Probability of mighty Uneasinesses in 
that State (for unquestionably some there are whose 
very Dispositions are strangely averse to conjugal v 
f Friendship) I but no one, I believe, is by his own 
natural Complexion prompted to teaze and torment 
another for no Reason but being nearly allied to himi 
And can there be any thing more base, or serve to 
sink a Man so much bebw his own distinguishiip 
Characteristick (I mean Reason)# than returning EvS 
for Good in so open a Manner, as that of treating an 
helpless Creature with Unkindness, who has had so 
good an Opinion of him as to believe what he said 
relating to one of the greatest Concerns of Life, by 
delivering her Happiness in this World to his Care 
and Protection ? Must not that Man be abandoned 
.even to ^ all . manner of .Humanity, who can ' deceive:,^. a'.':. 
Woman with Appearances of Affection and Kindness, 
for no other End but to torment her . with more. Ease 
and Authority ? Is any thing more unlike a Gentleman, 
than when his Honour is engaged for- . the performing'"' 
his^ Promises, because nothing but that can oblige him 
to it, to become afterwards false to his Word, and' be '..' 
alone the Occasion of Misery to one whose Happiness 
he but lately pretended was dearer to him than Ms 
own? Ought such a one to be trusted in hk- ''common '' 
Affairs? or treated but as one- whose 'Honesty.. consisted'..,,, 
only in Ms Incapacity of being ' otherwise ? 
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No, 234. tib 
Wedoes,' ©j 
day, ^ 

Nov, 28, ® 

mi w 


No, 236, 

Ffidiay, 
Nov, 30, 

m. 


Thefc IS one Cause of this Usage no less afesuf^ 
common, which takes Place among the more 
: unthinking Men? and that is the Desire to . appear to.: 
their Friends free and at Liberty, and without those 
Trammells they have so much ridiculed s To avoid 
■this they fly into the other Extream, and grow Tyrants 
' that they may seem Masters, Because an uncontrouP 
able Command of their' own .Actions is a certain Sign 
of entire Dominion, they won^t so much as recede 
from the Government even in onC' Muscle of their 
Faces, A kind Look they believe would be fawning, 
and^ a civil Answer yielding the Superiority, . To this 
must we attribute an Austerity they betray in every 
Action? What but this can put a Man out of Humour 
in his Wife^s Company, tho’ he is so distingulshingly 
plpsant every where else? The Bitterness of his Ke/ 
plies and the Severity of his Frowns to the tenderest 
of Wives, clearly demonstrate, that an ill^grounded Fear 
of being thought too submissive is at the Bottom of 
this, as I am willing to call it, affected Moroseness | 
but if it be such only, put on to convince his Acquaints 
ance of his entire Dominion, let him take care of the 
Consequence, which will be certain, and worse than 
the present Evil? his seeming Indifference will by 
degrees grow into real Contempt, and if it doth not 
wholly^ alienate the Affections of his Wife for ever 
from him, make both him and her more miserable than 
if it really did so» 

However inconsistent it may appear, to be thought 
a well-^brcd Person has no small Share in this clownish " 
Behaviour ? A Discourse therefore relating to Good^ 
breeding towards a loving and a tender Wife would 
be of great use to this sort of Gentlemen, Could you 
but once convince them, that to be civil at least is not 
beneath the Character of a Gentleman, nor even tender 
Affection, towards one who would make it reciprocal, 
betray ^ any Softness of Effeminacy that the most 
masculine Disposition need be ashamed of? Could you 
satisfie them of the Generosity of voluntary Civility, 
and the Greatness of Soul that is conspicuous in Be/ 
nevolence without immediate Obligations? Could you 

recommend 
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fccoinmend to People's Practice the Saying of the No, 236. 
Gentleman q^ted in one of your Speculations, That he Friday, 
thought it incumbeat upon him to make the 
cliaations of a Woman of Merit go along with “ 

Duty! Could you, I say, perswade these Men of the 
Beauty and Keasonableness of this sort of Behaviour, 

I have so much Charity for some of them at least, to 
believe you would convince them of a thing they are 
only ashamed to allows Besides, you would recommend 
that State in its truest, and consequently its most agree.- 
able Colours f and the Gentlemen wno have for any 
Time been such professed Enemies to it, when Ocv 
casion should serve would return you their Thanks 
for assisting their Interest in prevailing over their 
Prejudices. Marriage in general would by this Means 
be a more easie and comfortable Condition the 
Husband would be no where so well satisfied as in 
his own Parlour, nor the Wife so pleasant as in the 
Company of her Husband i a Desire of being agreeable 
in the Lover would be increased in the Husband, and 
the Mistress be more amiable by becoming the Wife. 

Besides all which, I am apt to believe we should find* 
the Race of Men grow wiser as their Progenitors srew 
kinder, and the Affection of the Parents would be 
conspicuous in the Wisdom of their Children ( in short 
Men would in general be much better humoured than 
&ey are, did not they so frequently exercise the worst 
rur^ of their Temper where they ought to exert the 
best' 

Spectator^ 

.1 am a Woman who left the Admiration of this whole 
Town, to throw my self (by Love of Wealth) into the 
^ms of a FooL wlien I married him I could have 
had any one of several Mp of Sense who languished 
for me ? but my Case is i^t, I befieved my ^periS 
Understandmg would form Wm into a tractable Cre^rt 
But alas my Spouse has Cunning and Suspicion £ 
inseparable Compamom of Kttle Minds r and evw 
Ateinpt I make to_ div^ by putting on an agtel 
able Air, a sudden Chearftilness, or kind Behaviou?Te 

looks 


isi;- :v:: . THE, 

looks tipoa as the first Acts towards an lasuffection 
agaiast his undeserved Dominioa over me# Let every 
one who is still to chuse, and 'liopes to govern a Fool| ' 

:::rem€iBber 

TmsmsAJ 

St MartmSf NOV 0 25. 

' This is to complain of an evil Practice .which' I 

vvery well deserves a Redress, tlioV' 'you have not.^as' yet- 
taken any Notice of iti If you mention it in your Paper, 

■ It 'may perhaps have a very good Effect ,, 'What I 'mean' 
is the Disturbance some People give to others at 
Church, by their Repetition of the Prayers after the 

■ Minister, and that not, only in the Prayers, ' .but ..'also' 
the Absolution and the Commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular Manner the Priest's Offices 
This I have known done in so audible a Manner, that 
sometimes their Voices have been as loud as his# As 
little as you would think it, this is frequently done by 
People seemingly devout This irreligious Inadvertency 
is a Thing extreamly offensives but I do not recom#^ 
mend it as a thing I give you Liberty to ridicule, but 
hope it may be amended by the bare Mention# 

'te Your very humble Sermntf:\^-. 

■'cT-:';' -■' , . '" '■' ' 

-No#'237#- ■ ,'■' 

[ADDISON/] Saturday, Deceoaber t 

Visu carentem magna pats yen latet — Senec# m OEdlp# 

I T is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
Pleasure which happy Minds shall enjoy in a future 
■':. State," will arise , from an enlarged Contemplation of '' the 
Divine Wisdom' ' in the ' Government ■ of ' the World, and 
■a' Discovery of the secret and' amazing , Steps of Provi/ 
dence, from the Beginning to the End of Time/ Nothing 
seems to be an Entertainment more ' ' adapted to the 
Nature of Man, if we consider -that curiosity is one of; 
the ^ strongest and most lasting Appetites implanted in 
■ us, and that Admiration is one of our ^most pleasing: 
- Passions 
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Passions j and wbat a perpetual Succession of Enjoy ^ No. 237# 
ments will ' be afforded to both thesCf in a Scene so lar|e 
and Tarious as shall then be laid open ^ to our View sfijjn/ ^ 
the Society of superior Spirits, who will perhaps joyn 
with us in so delightful a Prospect 
I It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of the 
■''' Punishment of such as are excluded^ from^ Bliss may 
consist not only in their ^being denied this^ Privilege, 
but in haring their Appetites at the same time vastly 
encreased, without any Satisfaction afforded to them. In 
these, the vain Pursuit of Knowledge shall, perhaps, add 
! to their Infelicity, and bewilder them in Labyrinths of 
Error, Darkness, Distraction, and Uncertainty of every 
thing but their own Evil State. Milton has thus repre^^ 
sented the fallen Angels reasoning together in a kind 
of Respite from their Torments, and creating to them^ 
selves a new Disquiet amidst their very Amusements i 
' he could not properly have described the Sports of con/ 
demned Spirits, without that Cast of Horror and Melan/ 
choly he has so judiciously mingled with them. 

Others apart sate on a Hill retired, 

'''' , In Thoughts more elewate, and reason'd high 

Of Providence^ Fore^^knowledge, WM, and FatCf 
Fixt Fate, Free-will, Fore^knowledge absolutet 
And found no Endf In wandering Mazes lost 

In our present Condition, which is a middle State, 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth :and:.,'::;:v 
Falshoodj and as our Faculties are narrow and our"' " 

Views imperfect, it is impossible but our Curiosity must 
' meet with many Repulses. The Business of Mankind 
.. in this Life being rather to act than to know,' 
f Portion of Knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the Reason of the Inquisitive 
j' has so long been exercised with Difficulties, in account/ 
ing for the promiscuous Distribution of Good and Evil 
to the Virtuous and the Wicked In . this World. From 
' hence come all those Pathetical Complaints of so many' 

Tragical Events, which happen to the Wise and the 
Good ? and of such surprizing Prosperity, which is often 
/ the Reward of the GuMty and the Foolish? ''tot Reason 
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is sometimes puzzled# mi at a loss what to proaouncc 
upon so mysterious a Dispensation. 

Plato expresses his Abhorrence of some Fables of the 
Poets# which seem to reflect on the Gods as the Authors 
:of Injustice? and lays it down as a Principle# that :what»*^:' 
ever is permitted to befal a Just Man, whether Poverty^,?*! 
Sickness, or any of those things which seem to bf’ 
Evils, shall either in Life or Death conduce to his Goo; 
My Reader will observe how agreeable this Maxim 
to what we find delivered by a greater Authority 
Seneca has written a Discourse ■ purposely on ' :thfe 
Subject, in which he takes Pains, after the Doctrine of 
the Stoicksf to shew, that Adversity is not in it self an 
Evil? and mentions a noble Saying of DemetriuSf That 
nothing wou^d be more Unhappy than a Man who 
bad never known Affliction, He compares Prosperity 
to the Indulgence of a fond Mother to a Child, which 
oftp proves his Ruin? but the Affection of the Divine 
Being to that of a Wise Father, who would have his 
Sons exercised with Labour, Disappointment and Pain, 
that^ they may gather Stren^, and improve their 
Fortitude. On this Occasion the Philosopher rises into 
that celebrated Sentiment, that there is not on Earth 
a Spectacle more worthy for a Creator intent on his 
Works, than a brave Man superior to his Sufferings? 
to which he adds, that it must be a Pleasure to Jupiter 
himself to look down from Heaven, and see Cato amidst 
the Ruins of his Country preserving his Integrity. 

This Thought will appear yet more reasonable, if we 
consider Human Life as a State of Probation, and 
Adversity as the Post of Honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most select Spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, is, that we 
are not at present in a proper Situation to Judge of the 
Counsels by which Providence acts, since but little 
arrives at our Knowledge, and even that little we 
discern imperfectly ? or, according to the elegant Figure 
in Holy Writ, we see but in partf and as in a Glass 
darkly, Since Providence therefore in its OEconomy 
regards the whole System of Time and Things 
together, we cannot discover the beautiful Connexions 
■ between 
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Incidents which lye widely sepafated ia Time, No, 237 , 
tod by losing so many Links of the Chain, our Saturday, 
Reasonings become broken and imperfect. Thus those 
Parts of the Moral World which have not an absolute, 
may yet have a relative Beauty, in respect of some 
ft ? f®** concealed from us, but open to his Eye 

before whom Pastf Ptrsent and To come, are set 
I* together in one Point of View; and those Events, the 
Permission of which seems now to accuse his Good,' 
ness, may in the Consummation of Things, both 
magnifie his Goodness, and exalt his Wisdom, And 
this is enough to check our Presumption, since it is 
in vam to apply our Measures of Regularity to Matters 
of which we know neither the Antecedents nor the 
Consequents, the Beginning nor the End, 

I shall relieve my Readers from this abstracted 
! ^rhought, by relating here a Jewish Tradition concern'' 
mg Moses, which seems to be a kind of Parable, 
mushating what I have last mentioned. That great 
Pmphet, it is said, was called up by a Voice from 
Heaven to &e Top of a Mountain ; where, in a 
Loiifetence with the Supreme Beingy he was permitted 
to projpose ^ to him some Ouestioas concemmg his 
Administration of the Universe, In the midst of this 
Divine Conference he was commanded to look down 
on the Plain below, At the Foot of the Mountain 
&«e issued out a cle^ Spring of Water, at which a 
Soldier alighted from his Horse to Drink, He was 
no sooner gone than a little Boy came to the samf 
Plaice, and finding a Purse of Gold which the Soldier 
Md dropped, took it up and went away with it, 

I Immediately after this came an Infirm old Man, wearv 
with Age and Travelling, and having quenched h& 
l^hirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of 
the Spring, The Soldier missing his Purse returns 
, to search for it, and demands it of the old Man, who 
t aittfms he had not seen it, and appeals to Heaven in 
(Witness of his Inn^cnce, The Soldier not believing 
, his Protestations, kills him, Moses feH on his Face 
( With Horror and Amazement, when the Divine Voice 
thus prevented his Expostulation, 'Be not surprised 

. Moses 
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N< No- 237, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the whole Earth 
2? Saturday, hath suffered tihus thing to come to pass ; the Child is 
the Occasion that the Blood of the old Man is spilt? 
but know, that the old Man whom thou sawest was 
tlie Murderer of that Child's Father,’ 


No, 238, 

[STEELE,] Monday, December 3 

Neqmcquam populo hibulas donareris aares. 

Respue quod non es, Pefsius^ Sat 4. 

A mong all the Diseases of the Mind there is not 
one more epidemical or more pernicious than 
the Love of Flattery. For as where the Juices of the 
Body are prepared to receive a malignant Influence, 
there the Disease rages with most Violence f $o, in 
this Distemper of the Mind, where there is ever a 
Propensity and Inclination to suck in the Poison, it 
cannot be but that the whole Order of reasonable 
Action must be overturned? for, like Musick, it 

I So softens and disarms the Mind, 

That not one Arrow can Resistance find. 

First we flatter our selves, and then the Flattery of 
others is sure of Success. It awakens our Self-Love 
within, a Party which is ever ready to revolt from 
our better Judgment, and joyn the Enemy without. 
Hence it is, that the Profusion of Favours we so often 
see poured upon the Parasite, are represented to us by 
our Self'^Love? -as Justice done to the Man so 'agreeably,, 
reconciles us to our selves. When we are overcome by 
such soft Insinuations and ensnaring Compliances, we 
gladly recompence the Artifices which are made Use 
of to blind our Reason, and which triumph over the 
Weaknesses of our Temper and Inclinations. 

But were every' Man perswaded from how:- .mean: 
and low a Principle this Passion is derived, there can 
be no Doubt but the Person who should attempt to 
gratific it, would then be as contemptible as he is now 
successful Tis the Desire of some Quality we are 
not possessed of, or Inclination to be something we 
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afe not, which .are the Causes of mr giving our No. 234 
mres up to that Man? who bestows npon t$s 
Characters and Qualities of others, which perhaps suit 
^ were^as little designed for our wearing 

as their ^ Cloatl^# Instead of going out of our own 
complectional Nature into that of others, Were a 
better and more laudable Industry to improve our own* 
instead of a miserable Copy become a good 
^mmal( for there is no Temper, no Disposition so 
fude and ^ntracrtable, but may in its own peculiar 
^st and_Turn be brought to some agreeable Use in 
Conrerratio^ or m the Affairs of Life. A Person of 
n rougher Deportoent, and less tied up to the usual 
Ceremomes of Behaviour, will, like Manly in the 
Play, please by the Grace which Nature gives to every 
whwem she k c^plied with; the Brisk and 
Lively wiU not want their Admirers, and even a 

enough awake in a Man 
to undo him, the Ratterer stirs up that dormant Weak.* 
ness, and ^pires him with Merit enough to be a 
Coxcomb, But if Flattery be the most soilid Act that 
can be comphed with, the Art of Praising iustly is as 

to praise weL, as Poets 
at ^ and the same Time give Immortality, and receive 
It AeoMelves for a Rewards Both are pleased, the one 
receives the Eecompence of Merit, the other, 

all that Man IS happy m this Art, who, like a skilfi*! 

Painter, fetams Features and Complection, but 
^^ softens the Picture into the most agfeeSbk l£ 

TWe ran hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
desiraWe Pleasure, than that of Praise uomiwd 
^y Possibility of Flattery, Such^as^ wwS 
Ce^anic^ enjoyef when, the N^ht befora a fiSde 
desirous of some sincere Mark of the Esteem 5 hS 
^gio^ for him, he is described by VacSS h^W 
in a Disguse to the Discourse of a Soldier, and wratf 
up la the Fruition of his Glory, whilst with an S£ 

signed 
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signed Sincerity they ftdisti Ms noMe and majestici 
l^in, Ms Affability, Ms Valour, Conduct, and Success 
in War* How must a Man ha¥c Ms Heart full*^blown 
with Joy in such an Article of Glory as this? What 
a Spur and Encouragement still to proceed in those 
Steps wMch had already brought Mm to so pure a Taste 
of the greatest of mortal Enjoyments? 

It: sometimes happens that even Enemies and envioog' 
Persons bestow the sincercst Marks of Esteem ' when 
they least design it Such afford a greater Pleasure, as 
cjrtorted by Merit, and freed from all Suspicion of 
Favour or Flattery* Thus it is with MalroMof he has 
Wit, Learning, and Discernment, but tempery with 
an Allay of Envy, Self-Love, and Detractions Malvolh 
turns pale at the Mirth and good Humour of the Com/ 
l»ny, if it center not in Ms Person? he grows jealous 
and displeased when he ceases to be the only rerson 
admired, and looks upon the Commendations paid to 
another as a Detraction from his Merit, and an Attempt 
to lessen the Superiority he affects? but by this very 
Method he bestows such Praise as can never be sus/ 
pected of Flattery* His Uneasiness and Distastes are 
so many sure and certain Signs of another's Title to 
that Glory he desires, and has the Mortification to find 
himself not possessed of* 

A good Name is fitly compared to a precious Oint/ 
ment, and when we are prais^ with Skill and Decency, 
'tis indeed the most agreeable Perfume? but if too 
strongly admitted into a Brain of a less vigorous and 
imppY Texture, 'twill like too strong an Odour over/ 

' come the Senses, and prove pernicious to those' Nerves^ 
'twas intended to refresh* A generous Mind is of all 
others the most sensible of Praise and Dispraise ? and 
a noble Spirit is as much invigorated with its due 
Proportion of Honour and Applause, as 'tis depressed 
by Neglect and Contempt i But 'tis only Persons far 
above the common Level who are thus affcctoi with 
either of these Extreams? as in a Thermometer 'tis 
only the purest and most sublimated Spirit, that is cither 
contracted or delated by the Benignity or Inclemency 
of the Season* 
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Spectator^ 

The Translations wMch you have lately given 
from the Greek in some of your last Papers, havci71t 
been the Occasion of my looking into some of those 
Authors f among whom I chanced on a Collection of 
Letters which pass under the Name of Arktsemtm* 

Of all the Remains , of Antiquity I believe there can ■ " 

: be nothing produced of an Air so gallant and ' politej , ■ 

each Letter contains a little Novel or Adventure, which 
is told with all the Beauties of Language, and heightened 
with a Luxuriance of Wit There are several of them 
translated, but with such wide Deviations from the 
Original, and in a Stile so far differing from the 
Authors, that the Translator seems rather to have taken 
Hints for the expressing his own Sense and Thoughts, 
than to have endeavoured to render those of Aris^ 
tBenetus* In the following Translation I have kept as 
near the Meaning of the Greek as I could, and have 
only added a few Words to make the Sentences in 
English fit together a little better than they would 
otherwise have done. The Story seems to be taken 
from that of Pigmalion and the Statue in Ov/dr Some 
of the Thoughts are of the same Turn, and the Whole 
is written in a kind of Poetical Prose. 

Philopinax to Chromation, 

Never was Man more overcome with so fantastical 
:.:a Passion as mine.. I have painted a beautiful Woman, 
and am despairing, dying for the Picture. My own 
Skill has undone me^ ^tis not the Dart of VenuSf but 
my own Pencil has thus wounded me. Ah me! with 
what Anxiety am I necessitated to adore my own Idol 7 
How miserable am I, whilst every one must as much 
pity the Painter as he praises the Picture, and 
my Torment more . than, equal to my Art, .But .why , 
do I thus' complain? have there not been more ua^/ ' ■ 
happy and unnatural Passions than mine? Yes, I have 
seen the ‘Reptesentatiom oi Phaedra, Narcissus^ and 
Pasiphact Phaedra was unhappy m her Love? that 
of ^ Pasiphae was monstrous ? and whilst the o&cr 
caught at his beloved Likeness, he destroyed the watry 

, hnage, 
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Image, which ever eluded his Embraces? The Foua^ 
taia represeatcd Narcissus to himself, and the Picture 
both that and him, thirsting after his adored Images 
But I am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her Presence 
continually, and if I touch her I destroy .not the 
beauteous Form, but she looks pleas^, and a sweet 
Smile sits in the charming Space which divides her 
lips, Gne would swear mat Voice and Speech wefe^ 
issuing out, and that one% Ears felt 'the melodious-' 
Sound, How often have I, deceived by a Lover^s 
Credulity, hearkened if she had not something to 
whisper me? and when frustrated of my Hopes, hoW'^: 
often have I taken my Revenge in Kisses from her 
Cheeks and Eyes, and softly wooed her to my Embrace 7 
whilst she (as to me it seemed) only witivheld her 
Tongue, the more to enflame me. But, Madman that 
I am, shall I be thus taken with the Representation 
only of a beauteous Face and flowing Hair, and thus 
waste my self and melt to Tears for a Shadow? Ah 
sure ^^tis something xr.orc, ftis a Reality! for see her 
Beauties shine out with new Lustre, and she seems to 
upbraid me with such unkind Reproaches, O may 
I have a living Mistress of this Form, that when I 
shall compare the Work of Nature and that of Art, 

I may be still at a Loss which to chuse, and be long 
pcrplexy with the pleasing Uncertainty/^ ' T 


No, 239, 
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I 


' - 'Tuesd aw December 

HAVE sometimes anhosed gi\vnerous ^considcfiag 


tile sevet^ Methods of mi and Dibate, which 

have obtained in the Worfd, .m, s w?*' 

The first Races of Mankind t to dispute, as our 
ordinary People do now/a-'days, in a%ind of wild Logick, 
uncultivated by Rules of Art / 

Socrates introduced a Catechcticsh Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary QAestion upon Question, 
till he had convinced him out o^ bis own Moutia that 
his Opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives 
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m Enemy up into a Comer, seizes .all the Passes through No# 239# ■ 
.which he can. . make an Escape, and ' forces him ■ to ' 

surrender at Discretion ; : ^ . 17IL ** 

this Method of Attack, and imrented 
a great variety of little Weapons, called Syllogisms# As 
in the Socratic waj oi Dispute you agree ' to every^ thing, 
which your Opponent 'advances, in the AtistofeUc you 
are still denying and contradicting some part or other 
of what he says# Socrates conquers you by Stratagem, 

Aristotle by Forces The one takes the Town by Sapp, 
the other Sword in Hand# 

The Universities of Europe, for many Years, carried 
on their Debates by Syllogism, insomuch that we see 
the Knowledge of several Centuries laid out into Objec#' 
tions and Answers, and all the good Sense of the Age cut 
and minced into almost an Infinitude of Distinctions# 

When our Universities found that there was no End 
of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of Arg^ 
ment, which is not reducible to any Mood or Figure in 
Aristotle* It was called the Argumentum Basilinum 
(others write it BadUnum or Baculmum) which is 
pretty well expressed in our English Word CIub#-Law# 
when they were not able to confute their Antagonist, 
they knock'd him down# It was their Method in these 
Polemical Debates first to discharge their Syllogisms, 
and afterwards to betake themselves to their Clufe, till 
such time as they had one way or other confounded 
their Gainsayers# There is in Oxford a narrow Defil^, 

(to make use of a Militar^r Term) where the Partisans 
used to Encounter, for which Reason it still retains the 
Name ol Logic Lane* I have heard an old Gentleman, 
a Physician, make his Boasts, that when he was a 
youi^ Fellow he marched several times at the Head 

of a Troop of Scotists, and CudgeU'd a Body of Smig^ 

lesians half the length of High-street i till they had 
I dis^ped themselves for ' Shelter into their respective 
i Garrisons# 

This Humour, I findr went very far in Erasmuses 
Time# For that Author tells us, That upon the Revival 
of Greek Letters, most', of ' the Universities in Europe 
\ were divided into Greeks .and. Troians* The latter 




N« N©/?39* were those, who bore a mortal Eiimitf to the Language 
D ' GtecianSf ^insomuch . that if they met with any 

m Dec 4, understood "iV they did not fail to treat Mm as a 

Foe/ ' Erasmus himself had# it 'seems, the Misfortune 
into the Hands of a Party of Trojans, who laid 
him on with so many Blows and Buffets, that he never 
forgot their Hostilities to his dying Day# 

There is a way of managing an Argument not much 
unlike the former, wMch is made use of by States and 
Communities, when they draw up a hundred Aousand 
Disputants on each side, and convince one anotiaer by 
dint of Sword A certain grand Monarch was so sensible 
of Ms Strength in this way of Reasoning, that he writ 
upon his great Gkms — Ratio ultima Regum, The Logick 
of Kings# ^ But God be thanked he is now pretty well 
baffled at his own Weapons- When one has to do with 
a Philosopher of. this kind, one should remember 
old Gentleman's Saying who had been engaged in an 
Argument with one of the J?oman Emperors- Upon Ms 
telling-.'him, , That he wonder'd he would give 
up the Question, when he had visibly the better of the 
Dispute, I am never ashamed, says ne, to be Confuted 
by one who is Master of Fifty Legions* 

I shall but just mention another kind of Reasoning, 
which may be called Arguing by Poll? and another 
which is of equal force, in which Wagers are made use 
of as Arguments, according to the celebrated Line in 
Hudibras* 

But the most notable way of managing a Controversie 
is that which we may call Arguing by Torture* TMs 
is a Method of Reasoning which has been made use of 
with the poor Reffigees, and which was so fashionable 
in our Country during the Reign of Queen Mary, that 
Passage of an Author, quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
the Price of Wood: was, raised. in Enghndf^^ 
reason of the Executions that were made in Smithfield 
: ■ Disputants convince theif'" ■ Adversaries . with", 
Sorites commonly called a Pile of Faggots- The Rack 
is also a kind of Syllogism wMch has been used with 
"" 'good Effect, and has made multitudes of Converts- Men 
were formerly disputed out of their Doubts, reconciled 
■' , - 
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to Truth, by Force of Rcasoix# and won over to OpMoas No. 239* 
by the Candour^ Sense and Ingenuity of those who tod 
ithe Eight on their Side ? but this method of Conviction * 
'operated too slowly^ Pain was found to be much more 
mlightning than Reason# Every Scruple was looked 
upon as Obstinacyi and not to be removed but by several ; , 
Engines invented for that purpose# In a Word, the 
Application of Whips, Racks, Gibbets, Gallics, Dungeons, 

Fire and Faggot, in a Dispute, may be looked upon as 
Popish Refinements upon the old Heathen Logick# 
j There is another way of Reasoning which seldom fails, 
tho* it be of a quite different Nature to that I have last 
mentioned# I mean convincing a Man by ready Mony, 
or, as it is ordinarily called, Bribing a Man to an Opinion# 

This Method has often proved successful, when all the 
others have been made use of to no purpose# A Man 
who is furnished with Arguments from the Mint, will 
convince his Antagonist much sooner than one who 
draws them from Reason and Philosophy# Gold is a 
wonderful Clearer of the Understandings It dissipates 
every Doubt and Scruple in an Instants Accommodates 
it self to the meanest Capacities! Silences the Loud and 
Clamorous, and brings over the most Obstinate and 
Inflexible# Philip of Macedon was a Man of most 
Invincible Reason this way# He refuted fay it all the 
Wisdom of AthenSf confounded their Statesmen, struck 
their Orators Dumb, and at length argued them out of 
: all their Liberties# 

■■ Having here touched upon the several Methods of - 
Disputing, as they have prevailed in different Ages of 
the World, I shall very suddenly^ ^ive my Read^ an 
.Account of the whole Art of Cavillingi which shall be.^ ' ■ ■ 
a full and satisfactory Answer to all such Papers and ■ 
Pamphlets as have yet appeared against the Spectator* 
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VedM 1= Wedfles. [STEELE,] Wednesday, December 5, 

Nov*2( D^*5r ^ AUHt not fit, Itfeeiv-— 

Spectator, ■ • ■ 

I .'AM,, of one' of the most gentile Trades' 

and' understand thus much of Hberal Education,: ' 
to have an ardent Ambition of being useful to 
kind, and to think That the chief End of Being as to 
this Life. I had these good Impressions given me from 
the handsome Behaviour of a learned, generous, and 
wealthy Man towards me when I first began the 
World. Some Dissatisfactions between me and my 
Parents made me enter into it with less Relish of 
Business than I ought, and to turn off this Uneasiness 
W self ,tO;.^^criminal';;'TlcasureSf.^'Scme:':'^Bxcess^^ 
and a general loose Conduct I know not what the 
'If .■ '.Man ^above^mentioned''::'Saw 'in' ' me, • but',';' .'he^" 
descended from the Superiority of his Wisdom and 
Merit, to throw himself frequently into my Companys 
This made me soon hope that I had something in 
^ ■his',,Conversation.'made,^.',..me''.;: 
sensible of Satisfactions in a regular Way, which I had 
never before imagined. When he was grown familiar 
with me, he opened himself like a good Angel, and 
told me, he had long laboured to ripen me into a 
Preparation to receive his Friendship and Advice, both 
which I should daily command, and the Use of any 
Part of his Fortune, to apply the Measures he should 
propose to me, for the Improvement of my own. I 
assure you I cannot recollect the Goodness and Con.^ 
fusion of the good Man when he spoke to this Purpose 
to me without melting into Tears? but in a Word, Sir, 

I must hasten to tell you, that my Heart burns with 
Gratitude towards him, and he is so happy a Man that 
it can never be in my Power to return him his 
Favours in Kind, but I am sure I have made him the 
most agreeable Satisfaction I could possibly, in being 
.serve /others to ' my^ ■ utmost ■■:',,AbiIity,;:;::as/>ii|;; 
Prudence :yhe;,;''.prescrib$f 



will and Esteem of my own Relatioiis (who afe People No. 240» 
of Distiactiosi) the presetit Ease and Plenty of my Wc<ine$. 
Chcumstances, but also the Government of my 
sions, 'and Regulation of my Desires. ' I doubt not| Sir? ijn/ * 
but in your Imagination such Virtues as these of my 
worthy rriend, beat as great a Figure, as Actions which 
are more glittering in the common Estimation. What 
I would ask of you is, to give us a whole Spectator 
upon Heroick Virtue in common Life, which may incite 
Men to the same generous Inclinations, as have by this 
admirable Person been shewn to, and rais^ in, 

Sh*, 

Your most humble Servant! 

Spectator, 

I am a Country Gentleman, of a good plentiful Estate, 
and live as the rest of my Neighbours with great 
Hospitality. I have been ever reckoned among the 
ladies the best Company in the World, and have 
Access as a sort of Favourite. I never came in pubKck, 
but I saluted them tho' in great Assemblies all around, 
where it was seen how genteely I avoided hampering 
my Spurs in their Petticoats, while I moved amongst 
them? and on the other Side, how prettily they curtsied 
and received me, standing in proper Rows, and ad^ 
vancing as fast as they saw their Elders or their 
Betters dispatched by me. ^ But so it is, Mr. Spectator, 
that all our good Breeding is of late lost by the unhappy 
Arrival of a Courtier, or Town^Gentleman, who came 
lately among usj This Person where^'cver he came 
into a Room, made a profound Bow and fell back, then 
recovered with a soft Air and made a Bow to the next, 
and so to one or two more, and then took the Gross 
of the Room, by passing by them in a continued Bow 
till he arrived at the Person he thought proper par/ 
ticularly to entertain. This he did with so good a 
Grace and Assurance, that it is taken for the present 
Fashion,' and there is no young Gentlewoman within 
several Miles of this Place has been kissed ever since 
his first Appearance among us. We Country Gentle/ 
men cannot' begin again and learn these . fine and 

reserved' 
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fcsefTed Aifsj mi our Coavcrsatioa is at a Stand? till 
:':we haTc yotif judgment for' of. against ' Kksiiigi 
,' Waf of CiTiJity Of ^ Salutation? ; wMcb is impatiently 
expected by youf Friends of both Sexes? but by none 
;'so ,mucb as 

Your humble Serwmtf 

Rustioc Sprightxy/ 


Mr. Spectator? Decemh 3? 171L 

I was tbe other Night at FM/asfer/ where I expected 




to hear your famous Trunk/maker? but was unhappily 
disappointed of his Com^nyr and saw another Person 
who had the like Ambition to distinguish himself in 
a noisie Manner, partly by Vociferation or talking loud? 
and partly by his bodily Agility This was a very 
lusty Fellow but withal a sort of Beau? who getting 
into one of the Side^Boxes on the Stage before the 
Curtain drew, was disposed to shew the whole Audience 
his Activity by leaping over the Spikes ? he passed from 
thence to one of the cntVing Doors? where he took 
Snuff with a tolerable good Grace, displayed his fine 
Cloaths, made two or thiee feint Passes at the Curtain 
with his Cane? then faced about and appear^ at the 
other Door r Here he affected to survey the whole 
House, bow^ and smlFd at Random, and then shew^ 
his Teeth (which were some of them indeed very 
white) j After this he retiry behind the Curtain? and 
obliged us with several Views of his Person from 
every Opening 

During the Time of Acting he appear^ frequently in 
the Princess Apartment? made one at the Hunting/ 
Msikihi and was very forward in the Rebellion# If 
th^ no Injunctions to the contrary? yet this 

Practice must be confessy to diminish the Pleasure of 
the Audience? and for that Reason presumptuous and 
;; unwarrantable i But since her Majesty^ late Command 
has made it criminal? you have Authority to take 
-.notice :of it 

Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

T Charles Easy/ ' 

Thursday 
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' Sola siMf semper hngam Imomiata rMetur 
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^ Mr , Spectator# 

T hough you ha¥e cojasidefcd virtuous Love in 
most of its Distfesscs, I do not remember that 
you have given us any Dissertation upon the Absence 
of Lovers, or laid down any Methods how they should 
support themselves under those long Separations which 
they are sometimes forced to undergo# I am at present 
in this unhappy Circumstance, miving parted with 
the best of Husbands, who is abroad in the Service of 
his Country, and may not possibly return for some 
Years# His warm and jgenerous Affection while we 
were together, with the Tenderness which he expressed 
to me at parting, made his Absence almost insupport- 
able# tmssk of him every Moment of the Day, and 
meet him every Night in my Dreams# Every thing 
I see puts me in mind of him, I apply my self with 
more &an ordinary Diligence to the Care of his Family 
and his Estate? but this, instead of relieving me, gives 
me but so many Occasions of wishing for his Return# 
I frequent the Rooms where I used to converse wi^ 
him, and not meeting him there, sit down in his Chair 
and fall a weeping# I love to read the Books he de/ 
lighted in, and to converse with the Persons whom 
he esteemU I visit his Picture an hundred times a 
Day, and place my self over against it whole Hours 
together# I pass a great Part of my Time in the Walks 
where I used to lean upon his Arm, and recollect in 
the Discourses which have there passed 
between uss I look over the several Prospects and 
Points of View which we used to survey together, 
fix my Eye upon the Objects which he has made me 
take Notice of, and call to mind a thousand agreeable 
:.:Remark$::. which he has ^ made on those ^ Occasions#'^ T' 
write to him by every Conveyance, and, contrary to 
other People, am always in good Humour when an 

East 
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Ni Wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing 

Sa a Letter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to 

R tZh, ' 2‘y® 7°“*“ Advice upon this Occasion, and to let 

me know how I may relieve my self in this my 
Widowhood, 

r : I am, Sir, 

Your most 

ASTERIA,’ 

Abs^ce is what the Poets call Death in Love, and 
given Occasion to abundance of beautiful Conv 
plaints in those Authors, who have treated of this 
^ in Verse. Ovid's Epistles are ^ of them, 

Otway's Moaimia talks very tenderly upon th<g 
Subject 

If £|0f 

To have mCf like a Turtle, here ahnei 
To droop and mourn the Absence of my Mate, 

When thou art from me every Place Is desartf 
And I methlnks am savage and forlorn, 

Thy Presence only *th can make me hlessedf 
Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my Soul 

Lovers on 'these ■ Occasions. 

Besides those ■ mentioned by Asterh^ : 
^ many other Motives of Comfort, wMch are 
made use of by absent Lovers/ 

m one of Scuderfs Romances, a couple 
of honourable Lovers agreed at their Parting to set 
one half Hour in the'. Day to think of each other.- 
a tedious Absence. .The . Romance tells us, that 
they both of them punctually observed the time thus 
„ and that .whatever Company or Business 
' engaged In, they left It abruptly as soon as 

the Clock warned them to retire. The Romance further 
adds, That the Lovers expected the Return of this stated 
Hour with as much Impatience, as If It had been a 
..'/v,', real Assignation, and enjoy'd an Imaginary Happiness, 

almost as pleasing to them as what they would have 
■ found from a real Meeting. It was an Inexpressible 

Satisfaction to these divided Lovers to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed la the same kind 
, V 3'/ ‘ of 


27i , 

of Contemplation, and making equal Returns of Tender,* Na 24i 
ness and Affection, ■ , ^ 

If I may be allowed to iBeiitioii a more Set lous Ex^ ’ 
oedknt lot the alleyiatmg of Absence, I shall take 
Notice of one which I have known two Persons, practise, 
who joined Religion to , that Elegance of- Sentiments 
with which the Passion of Love generally inspires its 
Votaries. This was, at the Return of such an Hour to 
offer up a certain Prayer for each other, which they 
had agreed upon before their Parting. The Husband, 
who is a Man that makes a Figure in the polite World, 
as well as in his own Family, has often told me that 
he could not have supported an Absence of three ^ 

without this Expedient. 

Strada in one of his Prolusions gives an Account 
of a chimerical Correspondence between two Friends^ 
by the Help of a certain Loadstone, which had such 
Vertue in it, that if it touched two several Needles, 
when one of the Needles so touched begun to move, 
the other, tho^ at never so great a Distance, moved at 
the same Time, and in the same Manner. He tells us, 

That the two Friends, being each of them possessed of 
one of these Needles, made a kind of a Diahplate, in/ 
scribing it with the four and twenty Letters, in the 
same manner as the Hours of the Day are marked 
upon the ordinary Dial^^late. They then fix^ one of 
the Needles on each of these Plates in such a manner 
that it could move round without Impediment, so as to 
touch any of the four and twenty Letters. Upon their 
separating from one another into distant Countries, they 
agreed to withdraw themselves punctually into their 
Closets at a certain Hour of the Day, and to conv^e 
with one another by Means of this their Invention. 
Accordingly when they were some hundred Miles 
asunder, each of them shut himself up in his Closet 
at the Time appointed, and immediately cast his Eye 
upon his Diakplate. If he had a mind to write any 
thing to his Friend, he directed his Needle to every 
Letter that formed the Words which he had Occasion 
for, making a little Pause at the . End of , -every Word or 
Sentence to avoid Confusion. The Friend, in the mean 

while 
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wMIe# saw his owa Sympathetklc Needle moving of 
Itself to every Letter which that of his Correspondent' 
pointed at By this Means they talked toother across' 
a whole Continent, and conveyed their Thoughts to* 
one another In an Instant over Cities or Mountains,’ 
Seas or Desarts, j 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other Writer of Romance, 
had introduced a Necromancer, who is generally In 
the Train of a Knight/Errant, making a Present :to two ' 
Lovers of a Couple of these above/mcntloned Needles, 
the Reader would not have been a' little pleased tO' have 
seen them corresponding with one anotner, when they 
were guarded by Spies and Watches, or separated by 
Castles and Adventures, 

In the mean while, if ever this Invention should be 
revived or put in Practice, I would propose that upon 
the Lover's DIahplate there should be written not only 
the four and twenty Letters, but several entire Words 
which have always a Place in passionate Epistles, as 
FhmeSf DariSt Die, Languish, Absence, Cupids Heart, - 
Eyes, Hang, Drown, and the like, This would very 
much abridge the Lover's Pains in this way of writing 
a Letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useM and significant Words with a single Touch of 
: the. Needle, ■ .. G-' 

No, 242, 

[STEELE,] Friday, DecemWT,"- '. 

Crediititi ex medio quh res arcessiti habere 
Sudoris minimum , — ^Hor, 

'Mr, Spectator, 

Y our Speculations do not so generally prevail over . 

Men's Manners as I could wish, A former Paper 
of yours, concerning the Misbehaviour of People, who 
are- necessarily in each other's Company 
Ilngf ought to have been a lasting Admonition against 
Transgressions of that kind? But I had the Fate of 
your Quaker, in meeting with a rude Fellow in a 
Stagc/Coach, who entertaind two or three Women of 
11 $ (for there was no Man besides himself) with 
■ , Lstfsguage 
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as indeceat as ever was heard upon the 242# . 
Water. The impertinent Observations which the 
^xcomb made upon otir Shame and Conhisionf were ’ , 
stichf that it is an unspeakable Grief to ^ reflect n|x>n 
them. ' As much as you have^ declaimed against 
DueUing, I hope you will „ do us the Justice to declare^ 
that if' the Brute' has 'Gourage enough to send to the 
Place^ where he: saw'/ us all alight together to get rid 
of him, there is not one of us but has a Lover who 
shall avenge the Insult# It would certainly be worth 
your Consideration, to look into the frequent Mis'* 
fortunes of this kind, to which the Modest and Innocent 
are exposed, by the licentious Behaviour of such, as are 
as much Strangers to good Breeding as to Virtue# 

Could we avoid hearing what we do^ not approve, as 
easily as we can seeing what is disagreeable, there 
were some Consolation? but since, in a Box at a Play, 
in an Assembly of Ladies, or even in a Pew at Church, 
it is in the Power of a gross Coxcomb to utter what a 
Woman cannot avoid hearing, how miserable is her 
Condition who comes within the Power of such Im#' 
pertinents r and how necessary is it to^ repeat Invectives 
against such a Behaviour? If the Licentious had not 
utterly forgot what it is to be modest, they would know, 
t3bat offended Modesty labours under one of the greatest 
Sufferings to which human Life can be exposed. If 
one of these Brutes could reflect thus much, though 
tibey want Shame, they would be moved, by their Pity, 
to abhor an impudent Behaviour in the Presence of 
the Chaste and Innocent. If you will oblige us with 
'di Spectator on this Subject, and procure it to be pasted 
■ 'against^ every Stage/Coach in as the Law 

of tine Journey, you will highly oblige the whole Sex, 
have .professed so great- an Esteem? and, 
in particular, the two Ladies, my late Fellow/Sufferers, 

Your^ most: Humble Servantf 

Rebecca Ridlnghood#^ 
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^ Mt * Spectator, 


The Matter which I am now going to send yon is 
an unhappy Story in low Life, and will recommend 
it self, so that jou must excuse the Manner of ex> 

■ pressing it A poor idle drunken Weaver in 
Fields has a faithful laborious Wife, who by her 
Frugality and Industry had laid by her as much Money 

:,-as' purchased her.. a Ticket in the present Xottcryr.:^>:She^ 
had hid this very privately in the Bottom of a Trunk, 
and had given her Number to a Friend and Confident, 
who had promised to keep the Secret, and bring her 
News of the Success* The poor Adventurer was one 
Day gone abroad, when her careless Husband, sus/ 
pecting she had saved some Money, searches every 
Corner, till at length he finds this same Ticket? which 
he immediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
away the Money, without the Wife's suspecting any 
thing of the Matter* A Day or two after this, this 
Friend, who was a Woman, comes, and brings the 
Wife Word that she had a Benefit of five hundred 
Pounds* The poor Creature overjoy'd, flies up Stairs 
to her Husband, who was then at work, and desires 
him to leave his Loom for that Evening, and come 
and drink with a Friend of his and hers below* The 
Man received this chearful Invitation, as had Husbands 
sometimes do? and after a cross Word or two told her 

:>::lie-wou'dn't come* ’ His Wife with. Tenderness. -'renewed', 
her Importunity, and at length said to him, My Love I 
I have within these few Months, unknown to you, 
scrap'd together as much Money as has bought us 
a Ticket in the Lottery, and now here is Mrs* Quick 
come to tell me, that 'tis come up this Morning a five 
hundred Pound Prize* The Husband replies imme/ 
diately, You lie you Slut, you have no Ticket, for I 
have sold it* The poor Woman upon this faints away 

■ in a Fit, recovers, and is now run distracted* As she 
had no Design to defraud her Husband, but was willing 
only to participate in his good Fortune, every one 
pities her, but thinks her Husband's Punishment but 

^ ipt ^ This, Sifi'.'is Matter of Fact, and would, if 

- ' ■ Persons 
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Pcfsofis and ■ Citcumstaaces ^were greater, in a well Nfo* 242, 
wrought Play be calFd Beautiful Distress# I have only Priday 
sketchy it out with Chalk, and know a good Hand 
can make a Moving/Picture with worse Materials# 

. . Sir, icJ 

I am what the World calls a warm Fellow, and by 

f ood Success in Trade I have raised my self to a 
lapacity of making some Figure in the World? but no 
Matter for thats^ I have now under my Guardianship 
a Couple of Neices, who will certainly make me run 
mad? which you will not wonder at when I tell you 
they are female Virtuosos, and during the three Years 
and a half that I have had them under my Care, they 
never in the least inclined their Thoughts towards 
any one single Part of the Character of a notable 
Woman# Whilst they should have been considering 
the proper Ingredients for a Sack^Posset, you should 
hear a Dispute concerning the Magnetical Virtue of 
the Loadstone, or perhaps tfie Pressure of the Atmos/ 
pherci Their Language is peculiar to themselves, and 
they scorn to express themselves on the meanest 
Trifle, with Words that are not of a Latin Derivation. 

But this were supportable still, would they suffer me to 
enjoy an uninterrupted Ignorance ? but, unless I fall in 
with their abstracted Ideas of Thin^ (as they call them) 

I must not expect to smoak one ripe In quiet In a 
late Fit of the Gout I complained of the Pain of that 
Distemper, when my Neicc Kitty begged leave to 
assure me, that whatever I might think, several great 
Philosophers, both Ancient and Modern, were of 
Opinion, that both Pleasure and Pain were imaginary 
Distinctions I and that there was no such thing as 
cither in return Natura* I have often heard them 
affirm that the Fire was not hot? and one Day when 
I, with the Authority of an old' Fellow, desired one of 
them to put my Blue Cloak on my Knees, she answered, 

Sir, I will reach the Cloak? but, take notice, I do not do 
it as allowing your Description, for it might as well 
foe called Yellow as. Blue? for Colour Is nothing but 

■ ■ 'the .. . 
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:tbe. various ■ of the lays of the Sun. Miss 

■- 'Molfy toU me oae Day, That to say Snow is white^ 
'Is allowiag a vulgar Error? for as it coatams a great 
■' Quantity of Nitrous ParticleSf it may more seasonably 
• •■he' supposed to he Black, In short, the young ^Hiissep^-:' 
would perswade me, that to believe one% ' Eyes, ■ is sure : 
way' to he deceived r and have ' often advised •:me,^ 

•no means, to trust any Thing ' so, fallible as my Semes#- ' 
':What I, have to beg of you, now, is, tO'" .turn one Specula^: ' 

, tion to the due Regulation .of Female Literature, v.so.'' 
far at least, as to make it consistent with the Quiet of 
such, whose Fate it is to be liable to its Insults.? -and: to' ; 
tell us the difference between a Gentleman that should 
make Cheescakes, and raise Paste, and a Lady that 
reads Lockf and understands the Mathcmaticks# In 
which you will extremely oblige 

Your hearty Friend and Humble Servantf 

" Abraham Thrift^V:. 


iNo# 243# 
[ADDISON#] 


Saturday, December 8* 


pormam quidem ipsam, Matce BU, tanquam faclem h&Mesti 
Tides t quae si ocuUs cerneretuf, mirahiles amores {ut ait 
Plato) excitaret sapieatiae . — TulL 0///c* 

I DO not remember to have read any Discourse vnrftten 
expresly upon the Beauty and Loveliness of Virtue, 
without considering it as a Duty, and as the Means of 
making us happy both now and hereafter. I design 
tikerefore this Speculation as an Essay upon that Subject, 
in which I shall consider Virtue no further than as it 
is in it self of an amiable Nature, ^ter having premised 
that I understand by the word Virtue such a general 
Notion as is affixed to it by the Writers of Morality, 
and which by Devout Men generally goes under the 
Name of Religion, and by Men of the World under the 
Name of Honour. 

Hypocrisie it self does great Honour, or rather Justice, 
to Religion, and tacitly acknowledge it to be an Ornament 
to Human Nature, The Hypocrite would not be at so 
much Pains to ^t on the Appearance of Virtue, tf he 
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did aot tiiow it was the most proper and effccttial Meaas No. 243. 
to gam the Lo¥e aad Esteem of Mankind# 

Wc Icam from Hierocks it was a common ■ 

among the Heathens, ^that the Wise Man hates no Body, 
but only Iotcs the Virtuous# 

TuUy has a Yery beautiful Gradation of Thoughts, to 
shew how amiable Virtue is# We Iotc a Virtuous Man, 

■says ' he, who Mycs in the remotest Parts of Earth, - 
tho^ we arc altogether out of the reach of ^ his Virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of Benefit j- nay, one : ■ 
who died several Ages ago, raises a secret Fondness 
and Benevolence for him in our Minds, when we read 
his Story I Nay, what is still more, one who has been 
the Enemy of our Country, provided his Wars were 
regulated by Justice and Humanity, as in the Instance 
of Pyrtbust whom TuUy mentions on this Occasion in 
opposition to Hannibal Such is the natural Beauty and 
Loveliness of Virtue# 

Stoicism, which was the Pedantry of Virtue, ascribes 
all good Qualifications of what kind soever to the Virtuous 
Man# Accordingly CatOf in the Character Tally has left 
of him, carried Matters so far, that he would not allow 
any one but a Virtuous Man to be handsom# This 
indeed looks more like a Philosophical Rant, than the 
real Opinion of a Wise Man? Yet this was what Cato 
very seriously maintained# In short, the Stoicks thought 
they couy not sufficiently represent the Excellence of 
Virtue, if they did not comprehend in the Notion of it 
aU possible Perfection? and therefore did not only suppose, 
that it was transcendently Beautiful in it self, but that 
it made the very Body amiable, and banished every kind 
of Deformity from the Person in whom it resided# 

It is a common Observation, that the most abandoned 
to all Sense of Goodness are apt to wish - those who are 
■related -to them of a 'different Character.? and it is very 
observable, that' none, are more struck with the Charms 
of Virtue in the fair Sex, than those who by their very 
Admimtion of it are carried to a Desire of ruining it# 

A virtuous Mind in a fair Body is indeed a fine Keture 
in 'a good Light, and therefore it. is no wonder that it 
makes the beautmil Sex all over Charms# 
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Na243, As Virtue m geuerai is of m amiable aisd lovely, 

Saturday, Nature, there are some particular kinds of it which are 
Dec* r • -* ' ■ 

m 


Dec* than others, and these are such as dispose' us 


1 / : 

"■’■•■'I "■ 


to do Good to.. Mankind* Temperance and Abstinence, 
Faith and Devotion, are in themselves perhaps as laudable 
as any other Virtues f but those which make a Man 
popular and beloved are Justice, Charity, Munificence, and 
in short all the good Qualities that render us beneficial 
to: each other* I^r which Reason even an extravagant 
Man, who has nothing else to recommend him but a 
false Generosity, is often more beloved and esteemed 
than a Person of a much more finished Character, who 
is defective in this Particular* 

The two great Ornaments of Virtue, which shew her 
in the most advantageous Views, and make her altogether 
lovely, are ChearMness and Good/nature* These genera 
ally go together, as a Man cannot be agreeable to others 
who is not easie within himself* They are both very 
requisite in a Virtuous Mind, to keep out Melancholy 
from the many serious Thoughts it is engaged in, and 
to hinder its natural Hatred of Vice from sowering into 
Severity and Censoriousness* 

If Virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
of those who can look upon it with an Eye of Hatred 
and Ili/Will, or can suffer their Aversion for a Party 
to blot out all the Merit of the Person who is engaged 
in it* A Man must be excessively stupid, as^ well as 
uncharitable, who believes that there is no Virtue but 
on his own Side, and that there are not Men as honest 
as himself who may differ from him in political Principles* 
Men may oppose one another in some Particulars, but 
. ought not to carry their Hatred to those Qualities which 
are of so amiable a Nature in themselves, and have 
nothing to do with the Points in dispute* Men of Virtue, 
though of different Interests, ought to consider themselves 
as .more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious Part of Mankind, who embark with them in 
the same civil Concerns* We should bear the same Love 
towards a- Man -of Honour, who is a living Antagonist, 
which Tully tells us in the forementioned Passage every 
one naturally does to an Enemy that fe dead* In short, 

we 
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we ■should esteem’ Virtue though m a Foe, mi abhor Na243» 
Vice though in a Friend# Saturdif 

I speak this with an Eye to those 'cruel Treatments 
; which 'Men of all sides are apt to give the Characters of 
those who do not agree with^ them# How many Persons 
of undoubted Probity and exemplary Virtue, on either 
Side, are blackned and defamed s How many Men of 
Honour exposed to publick Obloquy and Reproach? 

Those therefore who are either the Instruments or 

Abettors in such infernal Dealings, ought to be looked 
upon as Persons who make use of Religion to promote 
their Cause, not of their Cause to promote Religion# 

' C ' 

No#, 244# 

[STEELE#] Monday, December 10# 

Judex & calUdus audrs#— Hor# 

^Mr, Spectator, Corent^Gatdenf Nov* 7# 

I CANNOT without a double Injustice forbear express/' 
ing to you the Satisfaction which a whole Clan of 
Virtuosos have received from those Hints which you 
have lately given the Town on the Cartons of the 
inimitable Raphael It should be methinks the Busi/** 
i; ness of a Spectator to improve the Pleasures of Sight, 
and there cannot be a more immediate Way to it than 
rcconmending the Study and Observation of excellent 
Drawings and Pictures# When I first went to view 
those of Raphael which you have celebrated, I must 
! confess I was but barely pleas'd? the next Time I I^ed 
them better, but at^ last as I grew better acquainted with 
,? them I fell deeply in love with them, like wise Speeches 
they sunk deep into my Heart? for you know, Mt, 

Ji Spectator, that a Man of Wit may extreamly affect one 
I for the present, but if he has not Discretion his Merit 
:[ soon vanishes away, while a wise Man that has not 
so great a Stock of Wit shall nevertheless give you a 
for greater and more lasting Satisfactionr Just so it is 
in a Picture that is smartly touch'd but not well study'd, 

I one may call it a witty Picture, tho'’ the Painter in the 

i; mean time may be in Danger of being called a Foot 

On the other Hand a Picture that is thoroughly under#' 

stood 
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No^244. stood in the 'Wholes aad well performed m the Pari^ ; 
Monday, ticulat^s, that Is began' on a Foundation of Geometry, : 
i7iL carryy on by the' Rules of Perspeetke, Architecture, and ^ 

' ■ ' Anatomy, and perfected by a good Harmony, "3' just and '"^ 
natural Colouring, and such Passions and Expressions 
'j' . of the Mind as. ^e almost peculiar to 'Maphaelf-^Ms is 

may justly stile a wise Picture, and . which ; 
seldom fails to strike us dumb, till we can assemble all 
■ . ,; our. Faculties to make but a tolerable, Judgment upon'^^ it 

■ Other. Pictures are made for the Eyes .only, as-' Rattles 
are made for Children's Ears ? and certainly that Picture 
that only pleases the Eye, without representing some 
welhchosen Part of Nature or other, does but shew 
what fine Colours are to be sold at the Colour^shop, 
and mocks the Works of the Creator. K the best Imi^ 
tator of Nature is not to be esteemed the best Painter, 
but he that makes the greatest Show and Glare of 
Colours ? it will nccessarny follow, that he who can 
array himself in the most gaudy Draperies is best Brest, 
and he that can speak loudest the best Orator. Every 
Man when he looks on a Picture should examine it 
according to that Share of Reason he is Master of, or 
he will be in Danger of making a wrong Judgment 
If Men as they walk abroad would make more frequent 
Observations on those Beauties of Nature which every 
Moment present themselves to their View, they would 
be better Judges when they saw her well imitated at 
homes This would help to correct those Errors which 
most Pretenders fall into, who are over hasty in tficir 
Judgments, and will not stay to let Reason come in for 
a Share in the Decisions Tis for want of this that 
Men mistake in this Case, and in common Life, a wild 
extravagant Pencil for one that is truly bold and great, | 
an impudent Fellow for a Man of true Courage and : 

■ Bravery, hasty and unreasonable Actions for Enterprizes ' ,! 
of Spirit and Resolution, gaudy Colouring for that which 
is truly beautiful, a false and insinuati^ Discourse for 
simple Truth elegantly recommended. Tne Parallel will 
hold though all the Parts of Life and Painting too? and ; 
the Virtuosos abovementioned wUl be glad to see you 5, 
draw it with your Terms of Art As the Shadows in I; 

Pict#i|i| 
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PictiM'e fepfescflt the serious or melancholy, so the l^hts N* 244, 
do the bright and lively Tho^hts; As there should be 

but one fof cible Light in a Pictwe which should catch 
the Eye and fall on the Heroe, so there should be 
but one Object of our Loyc# even the Author of Natu^# 

These and the like Reflections well improved^ might 
very much contribute to open the Beauty of that Art# 
and prevent young' People from being poisoned by the:- , 
ill Gusto of any extravagant Workman that should be 
impost upon m» 

I am, Sitf 

Tout most bumble Servant/ 

Spectator, 

Though I am a Woman, yet I am one of those who 
confess themselves highly pleased with a Speculation 
you obliged Ae World with some time ago, from an 
old Greek Poet you called Simonides, in relation to the 
several Natures and Distinctions of our own Sex. I 
could not but admire how justly the Charact^s of 
Women in this Age fall in with die Times of Simow 
ideSf there being no one of those sorts I have not at 
some time or other of my Life met with a Sample of? 

But, Sir, the Subject of ink present Address, are a Set 
of Women comprehended, I think, in the Nin& Specie 
of iat Speculation, caliy the Apes j the Description of 
whom I find to be, That they are such as are both 
ugly and ill-natured, who have nothii]^ beautiful them- 
sdves, and endeavour to detract from or ridicule every 
thing that appears so in others.” Now,- Sir, this Sect, , 
as I have been told, is very frequent in the great Town 
where you live? but as my Circumstance of Life obUges 
■ me to reside altogether in the Country, though not 
many Miles from London, I can't have^ met with a 
great number of 'em, nor indeed it a desirable 
Acquaintance, as I have lately found by Experience. 

You must know, Sir, that at the Beginning of this 
Summer a Family of these Apes , came and ^ settled 
for the Season not far from the Place where I lives As 
they were Strangers in the Country they were ^visited 
by the Ladies about 'em, of whom-' I was, with an 

Humanity , 
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usual m tliose who pass most of their Time 
tn Solitude# , The- Apes lived with us very agreeably: 
our own Way till towards the End of the Summer? 
when they began to bethink themselves of returaing 
to Town -r:' then it was, Mr#^ Spectator, that they began 
to set tliemselves about the proper and distinguishing' 
Business of their Character r and, as ^tis said of evil 
Spirits, that they are apt to carry away a Piece of the 
House they are about to leave, the Apes, without regard 
to common Mercy, Civility, or Gratitude, thought fit to 
mimick and fall foul on the Faces, Dress and Behaviour 
of their innocent Neighbours, bestowing abominable 
Censures and disgraceful Appellations, commonly calFd 
Niefc^^names, on all of 'em ; and in short, like true fine 
Ladies, made^ their honest Plainness and Sincerity 
Matter of Ridicule# I could not but acquaint you with 
th^e Grievances, as well at the Desire of aU the Parties 
ia|ured, as from mine own Inclination# I hope, Sir, 
if you can't propose intirely to reform this Evil, you 
will take such Notice of it in some of your future 
Speculations, as may put the deserving Part of our Sex 
on their Guard against these Creatures? and at the 
same Time the Apes may be sensible, that this sort 
of Mirth is so far from an innocent Diversion, that it 
is in the highest Degree that Vice which is said to 
comprehend 2l others# 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

T Constantia Feild/ 
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No# 245# 
[ADDISON#] 


Tuesday, December IL 
Ficta yoluptaiis causa sint proxima yetis, — Hor# 

T here is nothing which one regards so much 
with an Eye of Mirth and Pity as Innocence, 
when it has in it a Dash of Folly# At the same time 
tihat one esteems the Virtue, one is tempted to laugh 
at Simplicity which accompanies it# when a Man 
is made up wholly of the Dove, without the least Grain 
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in many Cifcumsta^es of Life, and often aiscfemra 
his brat Actions. The Cotdehers tell a Story of thetf 
Founder St, Ftanch, that as he pass^ the Streets m 
die Dusk of the Evening, he 

with a Maid in a Comer! upon which the good Man, 
ray they, Kfted up his Hands to Heaven with a ^et 
Thanksgiving, that there was still so much Chnston 
Charity in the World, The Innocence of the Samt 
made him mistake the Kiss of a Lover for a Salute 
of Charity, I am heartily concerned when I ^e a 
Virtuous Man without a competent Knowledge ot the 
World! and if there be any use in thera my Papers, 
it is this, that without representing^ Vice undra aiw 
false alluring Notions, they give my Reader an Wht 
into the Ways of Men, and represent Human Nature 
in all its changeable Colours. The Man i^o has not 
fceen etia^aged in any of the Follies of the wofld, or as 
Shakespear expresses, Hackaey'd ia the Ways of Men, 
may here find a Picture of its Folhra and Ex^ava* 
ganaes. The Virtuous and the Innocent may know 
in Speculation what they could never arrive at by 
Practice, and by this means avoid the Snares of the 
Craf^, the Corruptions of the Vicious, and the Reason^ 
of the Prejudiced, Their Minds may be opened without 

being vitiated, , „ , ^ , , 

It is with an Eye to my following Correspondent, 

Mr, Timothy Doodle, who seems a very .well mean^ 

Man, that I have written this short Pfcfece, to which I 
shall subjoin a Letter from the said Mr, Doodle. 

'Sir, 

I could heartily wish that you would let us know your 
Opinion upon several Innocent Diversions which are in 
use among us, and which are very proper to pass away 
a Winter Night for those who do not care to throw 
away their Time at an Opera, or at the Play.'house, I 
would gladly know in particular what Notion you have 
of Hot,<Cocklra! as also whether you think that Questions 
and Commands, Mottoes, Similira and Cross-'Purposes 
have not more Mirth and Wit in them, than those 

publick 
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No, 245. jwblick Diycfsions which see stovm <!o v««r t. i.< 

De&V’^' c f ecoBomend to out* Vivm 

17 a. Daughters, who read your Papers with a great S 

oe pfactised withia Doors, aad by the Fire side 

^ Masters of Families should be hugely obliged 
row I need not tell you that I would have thes?sL5 

Re^Jnfh^ “°i laaocent, for Sfoh 

ReasoQ I have not mentioned either Whisk or Lanww 
nor indeed so much as One and ITiirty, Aftw hSfe 
M^unicated to you my Request upon this SubjecTf 
will be so free as to tell you how mv Wife an^ ^ 


^ Njh„ fa. ie i. M owlhS/riSy ^ 

Fellows 4 at cannot live out of a Playhouse? Whln^ 

Ijuiif which IS a Sport that I ItW thJ ^ 

M' Vfu “ it. Tfc^SiondSd 

P^bhnded by and you wouW laul^^^ 
out to s^ what Pains nnr Dear takes to Kwh£ J 

S S?ht for w to see the least gSim 

sometimes hits hS nS 

. .against a Post, and makes us die with Latio'bi'hff T' I% 

generaUy the good Luck not to^t S sSf' kf.^™ 
often above half an Hour beSe “L eSch 
rf themr for you must know we hide our TehS uo tS 
down in Comers, that we may have the mnm» q«,S.* 
o|Jy you fl* Hi«, ..T^. of S 
iTCfsions » I would hare you monamod, and 
Most Esteemed SIR, 

Your ever Loving Fretttd, 

Timothy Doodle,' 

The following Letter was occasioned bv mv w 
7 iW.y. Pape, upon ftp AW rfto^,^ £ 

Methods 



■Lov€ts'^m use of wMlc ' theif Souls- ate . xu. tuat otaic 
of- 'DcpattutCf wWclir y say# is Deadi ta Love, mete 
ate' : some vety material ones, that have escaped yout;. 
Notice* Among these, the First and most received is 
a crooked Shilling, which has administered great Coi^ 
fort to our Forefathers, and is still made use of on this 
Occasion with very good Effect in most Parts of x^r 
Majesty^s Dominions* There are some, I knoWf who 
think a Crown Piece cut into two equal Parts, and pre^^ 
served by the distant Lovers, is of ^more Sov^eign 
Vertue than the former* But since Opinions are divided 
in this Particular, why may not the same Persons make 
use of both ? The Figure of a Heart, whether cut in 
Stone or cast in Metal, whether bleeding upon an Altar, 
stuck with Darts, or held in the Hand^ of a Cupid, has 
always been looked upon as Talismamck m Distrcjsses 
of this nature* I am acquainted with many a brave 
Fellow, who carries his Mistress in the Lid of his Snuff 
box, and by that Expedient has supported himself under 
the Absence of a whole Campaign* For my own part, 
I have tried all these Remedies, but never found so 
much Benefit from any as from a Ring, in which my 
Mistresses Hair is platted together very artificialy in a 
of True^Loveres Knot* As I have received great 
Benefit from this Secret, I think my self obliged to 
communicate it to the Publick, for the good of my 
Fellow Subjects* I desire you will add this Letter as an 
Appendix to your Consolations upon Absence, and am, 
Yoar very Humble Servant, 


I shall conclude this Paper with a Letter from an 
University Gentleman, occasioned by my last Tuesday’s 
Paper, wherein I gave some Account of the great Feuds 
which happened formerly in thosc^ learned Bodies, 
between the modern Greeks and Trojans* 
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No, 245, . 

Tsiesdam 
Deo III 
i7lt 


' ^ Sir, 

This will give you to ufiderstandj that there is at 
preseat in this Society whereof I am a Memfeet a very 
considerable Body of 'Trojans, who^ upon a proper 
Occasion.! would not fail to declare our selves. In the 
mean while we do all we can to annoy our Enemies 
by Stratagem, and are resolved, by the first Opportunity, 
to attack Mr. Josbm Barms, whom we look upon as 
the Achilles of the opposite Party. As for my self, I 
have had the Reputation, ever since I came from School, 
of being a trusty Trojan, and ^am resolved never to give 
Quarter to the smallest ^ Particle of Greek, where^ever 
I chance to meet it It is for this reason I take it very 
ill of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek Colours 
at the Head of your Paper, and sometimes give a Word 
of, the Enemy even in the Body of it when I meet 
with any thing of this Nature I throw down' your 
Speculations upon the Table? with that Form of Words 
which we make use of when we declare War upon 
an Author. 

Gmeum est mn potest kgl ' 

t give you this Hint, that you may for the future abstain 

from any such Hostilities at yotw Peril 
C Ttoilm/ 


No, 246, 
[STEELE,] 


Wednesday, December 12. 


OvK dptt <ro£ 'ffar'hp IJv t'mrdrci II'r|X€vs, 
Jtrts YKaTiKi?} oi «re 6dXacrara 

i r '^ACparoi, dri toi vdos lonrlv dtfqvqs. 


A 


^Mr. SPECl’ATOR, 

S your Paper is Part of die Equipage of the Tea^ 


Table, I conjure you to print what I now write to 

youf for I have no other Way to communicate what I have 
to' say to the fair Sex on the most important Circumstance 
of Life, even the Care of Children. I do not under stand 
that you profess your Paper is always to consist of 
Matters which are only to entertain the Learned and 
' Polite, but that it may agree with your Design to publish 
some which may- tend, to the Mormation of Mankind 
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in geaeralf mi whea it does so, you do mofc tliaaNo# 24d# 
wfitiag - Wit aad tiumour# Give me Leave thea to tcE 
you, that of all the Abuses that ever you have as yet ^2, 

eadeavoured to reform, certainly not one wanted so ^much 1711, 
your Assistance as the Abuse in nursing of Children. 

It is unmerciful to see, that a Woman endowed with 
all 'the Perfections and Blessings of ^Nature, can, as 
soon as she is delivered, turn oS her innocent, tender, 
and helpless Infant, and give it up to a Woman that is 
(ten thousand to one) neither in Health nor good Condi^ 
tion, neither sound in Mind nor Body, that has neither 
Honour nor Reputation, neither Love nor Pity for the 
poor Babe, but more Regard for the Money than for 
the whole Child, and never will take further Care of 
it than what by all the Encouragement of Money and 
Presents she is forced tof like JEsop^s Earth, which 
would not nurse the Plant of another Ground, altho' 
never so much improved, by Reason that Plant was 
not of its own Production. And since another's Child 
is no more natural to a Nurse than a Plant to a strange 
and different Ground, how can it be supposed that the 
Child should thrive ? and if it thrives, must it not imbibe 
the gross Humours and Qualities of the Nurse, like a 
Plant in a different Ground, or like a Graft upon a 
different Stock ? Do not we observe, that a Lamb sucking 
a Goat changes very much its Nature, nay even its Skin 
and Wool! into the Goat kind? The Power of a Nurse 
over a Child, by infusing into it with her Milk her 
Qualities and Disposition, is sufficiently and daily olv 
served. Hence came that old Saying concerning an Ilb 
natured and malicious Fellow, that he had imbibed his 
Malice with his Nurse^s Milk, or that some Brute or 
other had been his Nurse. Hence Romulus and Remus 
were said to have been nursed by a Wolf, Telephas 
the Son of Hercules by a Hind, Pellas the Son of 
Neptune by a Mare, and /Egistus by a Goat? not that 
they had actually sucked such Creatures, as some 
Simpletons have imagined, but that their Nurses had 
been of such a Nature and Temper, and inhised such 
:into them. 

Many Instances may be produced from good Authorities 

Mid'' 
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aad daily Experience, that Children actually suck in the 
several Passions and depraved Inclinations of their Nurses, 
as Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sadness, Desire, and 
Aversion. This Diodorus, Lib, 2. witnesses, when he 
speate saying, That Nero the Emperor's Nurse had been 
very much addicted to Drinking, which Habit Afero re*^ 
ceived from his Nurse, and was so very particular in 
this, that the People took so much Notice of it, as instead 
of Tiberius Nero, they call'd him Biberius Mero. The 
Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor to 
Nero, that his Nurse used to moisten the Nipples of her 
Breast frequently with Blood, to make Caligula take the 
better Hold of them! which, says Diodorus, was the 
Cause that made him so blood-thirsty and cruel all his 
Life-time after, that he not only committed frequent 
Murder by his own Hand, but likewise wish'd that all 
ill, man Kind wore but one Neck, that he might have 
the Pleasure to cut it oE Such like Degeneracies astonish 
the Parents, not knowing after whom the Child can take, 
m>g;ng the one to incline to Stealing, another Drinking, 
Cruelty, Stupidity! yet all these are not minded* Nay, 
it is easie to demonstrate, that a Child, although it be b<»n 
from the best of Parents, may be corrupted by an ill- 
tempered Nurse, How manjr Children do we see daily 
brought into Fits, Consumptions, Rickets, £c, meerly by 
y irking their Nurses when in a Passion or Fur'jr, But 
indeed almost any Disorder of the Nurse p a Disorder 
to the Child, and few Nurses can be found in this Town 
but what labour under some Distemper or other. The 
first Question that is generally asked a young Woman 
fiiaf wants to be a Nurse, why she should be a Nurse 
to other People's Children ! is answered by her having 
an ill Husband, and that she must make Shift to live, I 
tkinlf now this very Answer is enough to give any 
Body a Shock if duly considered! for an 
may, or ten to one if he does not, bring home to his 
Wife an ill Distemper, or at least Vexation and Disturb- 
ance, Besides, as she takes the Child out of meer 
Necessity, her Food will be accordingly, or else very 
coarse at best? whence proceeds an ill concocted and 
coarse Food for the Child, for as the Blood so is the Milk \ 
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and hence I am very well assured proceeds the Scurvyi ^#246# ' 
I the Evil, and many other Distempers* I beg of you, 

; for the Sake of the many poor Infants^ that may and d^;| 2, ' 

; : v: w by weighing this Case seriously, to exhort iji% 

* the People with the utmost Vehemence to let the Children 

j ' suck their own Mother, both for the Benefit of^ Mother ^ ■ 

! and Child For the general ' Argument, that a Mother 

’ is weakned by giving Suck ' to her Children, is vain and 

I simple I I will maintain, that ^ the Mother grows stronger 

by it, and will have her Health better than she would 
have otherwise? She will find it the greatest Cure and 
Preservative for the Vapours and future Miscarriages, 

I much beyond any other Remedy whatsoever? Her 
Children will be like Giants, whereas otherwise they are 
but living Shadows and like unripe Fruit j and certainly, 
if a Woman is strong enough to bring forth a Child, she 
is beyond all Doubt strong enough to nurse it afterwards* 

^ It grieves me to observe and consider how many poor 
Children are daily ruined by careless Nurses? and yet 
how tender they ought to be of a poor Infant, since the 
least Hurt or Blow, especially upon the Head, may make 
it senseless, stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever? 

But I cannot well leave this Subject as yet? for it 
seems to me very unnatural thk a Woman that has 
fed a Child as Part of her self for nine Months, should 
have no Desire to nurse it farther, when brought to 
Light and before her Eyes, and when by its Cry it 
implores her Assistance and the Office of a Mother* 

Do not the very cruellest of Brutes tend their young 
Ones with all the Care and Delight imaginable? For 
how can she be called a Mother that will not nurse 
its young Ones ? ■ The Earth 'is called the Mother of 
^ all things, not because she produces, but because she 
maintains and nurses what she produces* The Genera/ 
tion of the Infant is the Effect of Desire, but the Care 
,1 of it argues Virtue and' Choice*- -I am not ignorant 
but that there are some Cases ■ of Necessity where a 
Mother cannot give suck, and then out of two Evils 
, chosen,? but there .are so very 
few, that I am sure in' 'thousand there is hardly one 
real instance? for if a Woman, docs but know tlMt 
ter';' 
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^.246< her Husband can spate about thtee ot six Shillings a 
wedaes/ Week extfaofdinat^ (although this is but seldom con^ 
Dec! 12, sidered), she ceftainly, with the Assistance of her 

: 171 t ' Gossips, will soon persuade the good Man to send the 

Child to Nurse, and easily impose upon hi m by pre,' 
tending Indisposition, This Cruelty is supported by 
Fashion, and Nature ^ves Place to Custom, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sir, 

T Your humble Servant' 


mi 






No. 247. 
[ADDISON.] 


Thursday, Decemher 13. 


*Elic crro^droiv 'yiS€ia 


-Twi/ S* dKajiaTos pest aiu8^ 


—Hes. 


W E are told fay some ancient Authors, :-v^ 

Socrates was instructed in Eloquence by^ ''av 
.' Woman, whose Name, if I am not mistaken, '.was 
jispash^ I have indeed very often looked upon 'that' 
Art as the most^ proper for the Female Sex, and : I 
think the Universities would do well to consider whether 
they should not fill the Rhetorick Chairs with She^ 

;■ Professors. 

: It has been said' in the Praise of some Men,- Aat' 
they could talk whole Hours together upon any thing f 
tut it must fae owned to the Honour of the other . Sex, 
'.that there arc many among them who can talk whole 
' Hours together upon nothing. I have known a. Woman' 
branch out into a long extempore Dissertation 'Upon .the, 
■ Edging of a Petticoat, and chide her Servant for ■ breaks'', 
ing a China Cup in all the Figures of Rhetorick. 

were Women admitted to plead in Courts of Judicature, 
'■I am' persuaded they would, carry the Eloquence' 'of.'^the' 
Bar to greater Heights than it has yet arrived at. If 
any one doubts this, let him but be present at those 
Debates which frequently arise among the Ladies of 
the British Fishery. 

The first kind therefore of Female Orators which I 
shall take notice of, are those who are employed in 
stirring up the Passions, a part of Rhetorick in which 

Socrates 



Socrates Ixis Wife had perhaps made a greater Pro/ No* 247* 
ficiency than his above/mentioned Teacher^ 

The second Mad ' of Female Orators are those who 
deal m IctYcctivesi' and who are commonly known by 
the Name of the Censorious* The Imagination and 
Elocution of this Sett of Rhetoricians is wonderful 
With what a Fluency of Invention, and Copiousness 
of Expression, will they enlarge upon every little Slip 
in the Behaviour of another? With how many different 
Circumstances, and with what variety of Phrases, will 
they tell over the same Story? I have known an old 
Lady make an unhappy Marriage the Subject of a 
Months Conversation* She blamed the Bride in one 
place I pitied her in another *, laught at her in a third ; 
wondered at her in a fourth j was angry with her in 
a fifth? and in short, wore out a pair of Coach/horses 
in expressing her Concern for her* At length, after 
having quite exhausted the Subject on this side, she 
made a Visit to the new/married Pair, praised the Wife 
for the prudent Choice she had made, told her the 
unreasonable Reflections which some malicious People 
had cast upon her, and desired that they might be 
better acquainted* The Censure and Approbauon of 
this kind of Women are therefore only to be considered 

A third kind of Female Orators may be comprehended 
under the Word Gossips* Mrs* Fiddle Faddle is per/ 
fectly accomplished in this sort of Eloquence? she 
launches out into Descriptions of Christenings, runs 
Divisions upon an Head/dress, knows every Dish of 
Meat that is served up in her Neighbourhood, and 
entertains her Company a whole Afternoon together 
with the Wit of her little Boy, before he is able to 
yspeak* ,: ' 

. :;::The Coquet may be looked upon as a fourth kind 
of Female Orator* To , give her self the larger Field for 
Discourse, she Hates ' and Loves in the same Breath, 
talks to her Lap/Dog or Parrot, is uneasie in all kinds 
of Weather, and in^ every part of the Roomi She has 
false Quarrels, and feigned Obligations, to all the Men 
of, her Acquaintance?' Sighs when she is not Sad, and 

,' Laughs, , 
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Moi24Z Laughs when she . is not Merry* The Coquet Jn 
Thursday, particular a great .Mistrep of that part of Oratory which 
Dec, Uf ig. called ; Action, and mdeed seeim , to speak for ao 
■ other Purpose, but as it^giTcs her an Opportunity of 
stirring a Limb,, or varying a Feature, of glancing her 
Eyes, or playing with her Fan* 

Newsxmongers, Politicians, Mimicks, ' .Storyv 
^ with other Characters ■ of ' that nature, which 

r Birth to Loquacity, they ate as commonly iound^ '' 

Men as 4e Women? for which Rcason'l' ' 
shall pass them over in Silence* 

often been puzzled to assign a Cause, ' why' ' 
Women should have this Talent of a ready Utterance 
' greater Perfection than Men* I have' 

; : ; fancied that they have not a Retentive ' 

the Faculty of suppressing their Thoughts,^as 
Men have, but that they are necessitated to speak every 
thing they think? and if so, it would perhaps furnish 
strong. Argument to the Cartesians, for the sup*# 
porting of their Doctrine, that the Soul always 
But as several are of Opinion that the Fair Sex are 
not altogether Stra^^ers to the Arts of Dissembling, 
and concealing their Thoughts, I have been forced to 
relinquish that Opinion, and have therefore endeavoured 
to seek after some better Reason* In order to it, a 
Friend of mine, who is an excellent Anatomist, lias 
promised me by the first Opportunity to dissect a 
Woman's Tongue,^ and to examine whether there may 
^ ' not be in it certain fuices which render it so wonder*' 

fully voluble and flippant, or whether the Fibres of 
it may not be made up of a finer or more pliant 
Thread, or whether there arc not in it some particular 
Muscles, which dart it up and down by such sudden 
Glances and Vibrations ? or^ whether, in the last place, 
there may not be certain undiscovered Channels 
running from the Head and the Heart, to this little 
Instrument of Loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual Affluence of animal Spirits* Nor must I 
omit the Reason which Hudibras has given, why those 
who can talk on Trifles, speak with the greatest 
Fluency ? namely, that the Tongue is like a Race/ 

' ' ■ ■" " Horse 



Howe, which turn the faster the lesser Weight 

cairies# • ^ ^ i Deo B, ^ 

Which of these Reasons so ever may he loolrcd upon 

as the most probable, I thihk the Irishmans Thought 
was very natural, who after some Hours Conversauon 
with a Female Orator told her, that he believed her 
■' was very glad when she was asleep, for that ; 

it had not a Momenfs Rest ail the while she was 
'■ a'walce# 

That excellent old Ballad of the Wanton Wife of Bath 
has the following remarkable lines# 

I thinkf quoth Thomas, WbjtJieja's Tongues 
Of Aspen Leaves are made, 

And Ovidt though in the description of a ve^ Bar/ 
barous Circumstance, tells us, that when the Tongue 
of a beautiful Female was cut out, and thrown upon 
it could not forbear muttering even in 

;:;that'::;fH:)sture# 

Comprensam forcipe linguam 

AhstuUt ense iero, Radix micat ultima Unguae0 
Ipsa jacetf terraeque tremens immurmurat atraet 
Utque salire solet mutUatae cauda coluhrae 
Palpitat 

If a Tongue would be talking without a Mouth, what 
could it have done when it had all its Organs of 
Speech, and Accomplices of Sound about it ! I might 
here mention the Story of the Pippin Woman, had not 
I some reason to look upon it as Fabulous# 

I must confess, I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the Musick of this little Instrument, that I would by 
no ' Means discourage it# All tliat Taim at, by this 
Dissertation, is, to cure it of several disagreeable Notes, 
and in particular of those little Jarrings and Dtponances 
which arise from Anger, Censoriousness, Gossiping and 
Coquetry# In short, I would have it' always tuned by 
Good/nature, Truth, Discretion and Sincerity# C 
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Hoc - 'm^ officii est, ut quisque maxime opk' M<figcatf May^ oi 
potissimum opitularl — Tull 

T here are none who deserve Superiority over 
others in the Esteem of Mankind, who do- not 
make it their Endeavour to be beneficiai to Safety; 
and who, upon all Occasions which their Gircum-. 
stances of Lue can administer, do not take a certain 
unfeigned Pleasure in conferrir^ Benefits of one Kind 
or other, Those whose great Talents and high Birth 
have placed them in conspicuous Stations of Life, are 
indispensibly obliged to exert some noble Inclinations 
for the Service of the World, or else such Advantages 
become Misfortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more 
eligible Portion, Where Opportunities and Inclinations 
are given to the same Person, we sometimes see 
sublime Instances of Virtue, which so dazzle our 
Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all which 
in lower Scenes of Life we may our selves be able to 
practise, But to is a vicious way of Thinking; and 
it bears some Spice of romantick Madn«s for a Man 
to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or seek 
Adventures, to be able to do great Actions, It is in 
every Man's Power in the World, who is above meer 
Poverty, not only to do things worthy but heroick. 
The great Foundation of civil Virtue^ is Self,'Penial ; and 
there is no one above the Necessities of Life, but has 
Opportunities of exercising that noble Quality, and 
doing as much as his Circumstances will bear for the 
Ease and Convenience of other Men; and he who 
does more than ordinarily Men practise upon such 
Occasions as occur in his Life, deserves the Value of 
his Friends as if he had done Enterprizes which are 
usually attended with the highest Glory, Men of 
publick Spirit differ rather in their Circumstances than 
their Virtue; and the Man who does all he can 
in a low Station, is more an Hero than he who 
omits any worthy Action he is able to accomplish in 
a great one. It is not many Years ago since Laptrim, 
MyyyuyMy:y:^^^y^ 
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in Wrong of his elder Brother, came to a great Estate No# 24S# 
by Gift of his Father, by reason of the dissolute 
BchaTiour of the First-^born# Shame and Contrition S?5* 
reformed the Life of the disinherited Youth, and he 
■ became as remarkable for his good Qualities, as formerly 
for his Errors# LapiriuSf who . observed his Brother’s 
,'AmendmeM^ a New/Year’s Day in the 

Morning the foU^ 

i] /'* 'Hoaoured Brother, 

I '. enclose to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this House and Landj Had he lived till now he 
would not have bestowed it in that manner? he took 
it fcom the Man you were, and I restore it to the Man 
you are# ■ I am, 

Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother 

and humble Servant, 

EX' 

As great and exalted Spirits undertake the Pursuit of 
hazardous Actions for the Good of others, at the same 
Time gratifying their Passion for Glory? so do worthy 
Minds in the domestick Way of Life deny themselves 
many Advantages, to satisfie a generous Benevolence 
which they bear to^ their Friends oppressed with Dis-^ 
tt»es$€s and Calamities# Such Natures one may call 
Stores of Providence, which are actuated by a secret 
celestial Influence to undervalue the ordinary Gratifi^ 
cations of Wealth, to give Comfort to an Heart loaded 
with Affliction, to save a falling Family, to preserve 
a Branch of Trade in their Neighbourhood, and give' ' 

Work: to ■■ the industrious, preserve the Portion of the 
helpless Infant, and raise the Head of the mourninj? 

A fK 1 . . -P, ' 
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No^246/ had perished f but ' because ;''I think there is more Spirit 
Si';: true Gallantry . in it' . than In' ^any Letter I have ^ 

''P't' "'" Strephoa to PMlUsf I shall .insert it ^ 

.even , in the mercantile honest Stile in which 'h 

' ' ' ■ t' 

/ I'-' have heard of^the Gasualtip which have involved 
■'you- in extreme Dfetress at this Time? and Wowing 

? ou ;to be a Man of great Good^nature,, Industry, and 
robity, have resolved to stand fay you# Be of good 
Chear, the Bearer brings with liim five thousand Pounds, 
and has my Order to answer your drawing as much 
more on my Account I did this in Haste, for Fear I 
should come too late for your Relief? but you may 
value your self with me to the Sum of fifty thousand 
Pounds? for I can very chearfully run the Hazard of 
being so much less rich than I am now, to save an 
"honest Man whom I love# 

Your Fticnd and Servantf.^".:.'' -i-: 

W# SJ 

think there is somewhere in. ; 

made of a Family/Book, wherein all the Occurrences 
that happened from one Generation of that House to 
another were recorded# Were there such a Method 
in the Families which are concerned in this Generosity, 
it would be an hard Task for the greatest in Europe to 
give in their own, an Instance of a Benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful Air# It has been 
heretofore urged, how barbarous and inhuman is any 
unjust Step made to the Disadvantage of a Trader? and 
by how much such an Act towards him is detestable, 
by so much an Act of Kindness to him is laudable# 

I remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temple 
tell a Story of a Tradition in their House, where they 
had formerly a Custom of chusing Kings for such a 
Season, and allowing him his Expences at the Charge 
of the Society {! One of our Kings, said my Friend, 
carried his royal Inclination a little too far, and Wre 
was a Committee ordered to look into the Management ^ 
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of his Treasary. Among other things it appeared, that No. 246, 
his Majesty walking incog, in the Cloyster, had over'* % 

heatd a poor Mm say to anotherrSucb a sma|l 
would make me the happiest Maa in the World., ihe 
King out of his royal Compassion privately en^ired 
into his Character, and finding him a proper Ob|ect 
of Charity sent him the Money# When the Committee 
read 'their Report; the : House passed h^ Accompts^ with 
a Plaudite without farther Examinationr upon Recital of 
'this Article in them,, 

L ■ Sr . d# 

For making a Man happy 10 00 00 

T 

No#:^249#'' 

..[AppiSOR] Saturday, December IS, 

dKaipos Iv PpoTots KaK<Jv.— Frag* Vet. Poet* 

W HEN I make Choice of a Subject that has not 
been treated of by others, I throw together my 
Reflections on it without any Order or Method, so that 
they may appear rather in the Looseness and Freedom 
of an Essay, than in the Regularity of a Set Discourse# 

It is after this manner that I shall consider Laughter 
and Ridicule in my present Paper# 

Man is the merriest Species of the Creation, all above 
and below him are serious# He sees things in a ^ ^ ^ 

different Light from other Beings, and finds his Mfrth i|j 

rising from Objects which perhaps cause something 
like Pity or Displeasure in high^ Natures# Laughter 
is 'indeed a very , good Counterpoise to the Spleen | and 
If : '.seems but reasonable that we should be capable of 
receiving Joy from what ' is no real ■ Good to us, since 
.we' oan receive Grief from what is no real Evil 
i:f|i;lhave .in ' my ' Forty ^ seventh Paper raised a Specu/ 

Mon on the Notion of a modern Philosopher, who 
describes the first Motive of , Laughter to be a secret 
Comparison which ' we make between our selves and 
the Persons we laugh ' at? or, in other Words, that 
Satisfaction which we. receive from the. Opinion of 
some Prc^^cmiaencc in our. 'selves,, when wc see the 

Absurdities 
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Ho. 249, Absurdities of another, or when we reflect on any 
g'.j ^ Sattirday, past ' Absurdities of our own# This seems to hold in 
B' I S?f most Cases, and we may observe that vainest Part 
of Mankind are the most addicted to this Passion# 

!' I I have read a Sermon of a Conventual in the Church 

>! ' of Romcf on those Words of the Wise Man, I saM oi 

\ ' Laughter it h mad^ and of Mirth what does if } 

j ' Upon which he laid it down as a Point of Doctrine, 

that Laughter was the Effect of Original Sin, and that 
Adam could not laugh before the 
■■ Laughter, while it lasts, ^ slackens and unbraces the 

I'i ‘ Mind, weakens the Fawlties, and causes a Kind of 

Remisness, and Dissolution in all the Powers of the 
If) SouL And thus far it may be looked upon as a 

Weakness in the Composition of human Nature# But 
if we consider the frequent Reliefs we receive from It, 

; ' and how often it breaks the Gloom which is apt to 

depress the Mind and damp our Spirits, with transient 
unexpected Gleams of Joy, one would take Care not to 
: ! ;( grow too wise for so great a Pleasure of Life# 

The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, and ex#* 
posing to Laughter those one converses with, is the 
Qualification of little ungenerous Tempers# A young 
Man with this Cast of Mind cuts himself off from all 
, manner of Improvement Every one has his Flaws 
and Weaknesses j nay, the greatest Blemishes are often 
found in the most shining Characters? but what an 
absurd thing is it to pass over all the valuable Parts 
of a Man, and fix our Attention on his Infirmities ? to 
, observe his Imperfections more than his Virtues? and 

to make use of him for the Sport of others, rather than 
for our own Improvement# 

We therefore very often find that Persons the most 
accomplished in Ridicule, are those who are very 
shrewd at hitting a Blot, without exerting any thing 
Masterly in themselves# As there are many eminent 
Criticks who never writ a good Line, there are many 
admirable Buffoons that animadvert upon every single 
Defect in another, without ever discovering me least 
■ I'l;- Beau^^of their own. By ^ this Means these unlucky 

# ' ' si^ little w its often gain Reputation in the Esteem of vulgar 

i ' Minds 
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Minds, and raise themselves above Persons of much 
more laudable Characters, , ^ t Dec. 15,“' 

K the Talent of Ridicule were employ^ to laugh i7jj. 

Men out of Vice and Folly, it might be of some 
to the World i but instead of this, we find that it is 
generally made Use of to laugh Men out of Virtue 
: ■ aiid good Sense, by attacking every thing that iS' boiemn 
' and 'Serious, Decent and Ptaise/worthy in human Life* 

We may observe, that in the First Ages of the World, 
when the great Souls and Masterpieces of human 
Nature were produced, Men shined by a noble Sim^^ 
plicity of Behaviour, and were Strangers to those little 
Embellishments which are so fashionable in our present 
Conversation* And it is very remarkable, that not^ 
Withstanding we fall short at present of the Ancients 
in Poetry, Painting, Oratory, History, Architecture, and 
all the noble Arts and Sciences which depend more 
upon Genius than Experience, we exceed them as 
much in Doggerel, Humour, Burlesque, and all the 
trivial Arts of Ridicule* We meet with more Raillery 
among the Moderns, but more good Sense among 
the Ancients* 

The two great Branches of Ridicule in Writing are 
Comedy and Burlesque* The first ridicules Persons by 
drawing them in their proper Characters, the other 
by drawing them quite unlike themselves* Burlesque 
is therefore of two kinds, the first represents mean 
Persons in the Accoutrements of Heroes? the other 
describes great Persons acting and speaking, like the 
basest among the People* Don Quixote is an Instance 
":of the first, and Lucianos Gods of the second* It is a 
"Dispute among the Criticks, whether Burlesque Poetry 
. runs best in Heroic Verse, like that of the Dispensary, 
or in Doggerel, like that of Hudibras. I think where 
low Character is to be raised the Heroic is the 
..proper Measure, but when an Hero is to be pulled 
down and degraded, it is done best in Doggerel* 

' li'Mudibras had been set' out' with as much Wit and 
Humour in Heroic Verse as he is in Doggerel, he 
would have made a much more agreeable. Figure than 
he. does? tho^ the generality ' of his Readers are so 

, .wonderfully 
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woaderMIy pleased ' With ^ to double Rhimes, that I do 
act expect maay will ' be: of my Opioioa ia tMs 
Patticular.' 

,I , shall conclude this Essay upon Laughter with 
observing that to Metaphor of Laughitigy applied to 
Eields'and Meadows , when they ar c in Flower^ 

Trees when they are in ' Blossom* ' runs through'' ^ 

■ Languages ? which I have not ' observed of any ^ other ■■■ 
■'M excepting that of jFire* and Burning, . when:' 

they are applied to Love. This shews that we ' naturally 
regard Laughter, as what is both in it seM amiable ''and' ^ 
beautiful For this Reason likewise Venus has ■ gained ^ 
the Title of ^iXofi,ji€iSii]s, the Laughter^oving Dame, as 
Waller has translated it, and is represented by Horace 
as to Goddess who delights in Laughter, ife/toiir in 
^ joyous Assembly of imaginary Persons, has given 
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US a 'very poetical Figure of Laughter.' His ’ whole ■'land: 
Icfy M is so finely described that I shall set dowh' 
to Passage at length. 

But come thou Goddess fair and iSree, 

In Heaven ycleapd Euphrosyne, 

And hy Men, hearPeasing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a Birth 
With two Sister Graces more 
To Jvy^crowned Bacchus hore t 
Haste thee Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks, and Wanton Wiles, 

Noas, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles^ 

Such as hang on Hebe'sr Cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleeky 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his Sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastick Toe, 

And in thy right Hand lead with thee, 

The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty f 
And if I give thee Honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy Crue 
To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unr^rovei Pleasures free, 
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Moaday, December 17, 

Disce, doceadm adbuc quae censet amiculus, ut si 
Caecus iter monstrare relit i tamea aspice si quid 
Et aos, quod cures proprium fecisse, loquamur.—Kot, 

ifefr. Spectator, 


Y OU see die Nature of my Request by the latta 
Motto which I address to you s I am very sensible 
I ought not to use many Words to you, who are one 
of but few I but the following Piece, as it relates to 
Speculation in Propriety of Speech, being a Curiosity 
in its Kind, begs your Patiences It was found in a 
Poetical Virtuoso's Closet among his Rarities f and since 
the several Treaties of Thumbs, Ears and Noses have 
obliged the World, this of Eyes is at your Service, 

The first Eye of Consequence (under the invisible 
Author of all) is the visible Luminary of the Universes 
This glorious Spectator is said never to open his Byes 
at his Rising in a Morning, widiout having a whole 
Kingdom of Adorers in Persian Silk waiting at his 
Levee, ^lions of Creatures derive their Sight from 
this Original, who, besides his being the great Director 
of Opticks, is the surest Test whether Eyes be of the 
^e Species with that of an Eagle or that of an Owls 
The one he emboldens with a manly Assurance to 
look, sTCafc, act or plead before the Faces of a numerous 
Assemfcly j the othei* he dazzles out of Coutiteoaiice 
mto a sheepish Dejectedness. The Sun/Proof Eye dares 
lead up a Dance Tn a frill Court; and without blinking 
at the Lustre of Beauty, can distribute an Eye of prop« 
Complaisance to a Room crowded with Company, each 
of which des^ves particular Regard; while the other 
sneaks from Conversation, like a fearful Debtor, who 
never dwes to look out, but when he can see no Bodv 
him# ^ 

The next Instance of Opticks is the famous Aretts, 
Language of Cambridge) was one 
of m hundred; and being us'd as a Spy in Ae Affairs 
of Jealo^ie, was obliged to have aU his Eyes about 
him. We have no Account of the particular Colours, 

Casts 
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Eo» 250# Casts, md Tutm . of this Body of Eyes i but as be was 
ll^odaf,- for ■ bis Mistress Jbijcv :'tis'.probaHe/^^ 

Dec# 17, modern Leers, sly ' Glances, and other ocular 

' Activities to serve his Purpose/ Some look ^ upon Mm 
as tlie then King at Arms to the Heathenish Deities, 
no more of his Eyes than, , as ■ so:'; 
Spangles of his Herald's Coat 

^ next upon the Optick List 'is old, '/anosr who'^ 

' / stood in a double/sighted Capacity like a' Person placed^'^ 
, Looking/GIasses,' and, so toofc'va- 

' sort' of Retrospective Cast at one View# ' Copies 'of . 'this ' 
^ way are not yet; out' of /Fashion '/wi^^ 

many Professions, and the ingenious Artists pretend 
' ,'^/ :: to k up this Species by double^hcadcd Canes;tod.^ 

' Spoons f but there is no, Mark of this Faculty except ' in' 
the emblematical Way of a wise General having an 
^::;/ both Front and Rear, or a pious Man'taking'a' 

and Prospect of his Past and Future State ' at ', 

■ ■ I must own that the Names,' Coburs, Qualities, and'" 
",''/:Turns of Eyes vary almost in every Headf for, "'not' 
to mention the common Appellations of the Black, Ae 
Mue, the White, the Grey, and the like, the most re/ 
markable are those that borrow their Title from 
by Vertue of . some . particular Quality or 
//..'v" '-:'; they ^ bear to the Eyes of the,, respective' 

as that of a 'greedy rapacious' Aspect.. 'takes' 
S///:;,-' ' its.^,.' Name from the Gat,',.;: that of, a, . sharp' ..piercing;, 
-■'5^':/-: : from the. Hawk, those, of , an amorous roguim 

.■',,^'.,/Look:':dferive t^^ -Title even from the Sheep, .and^:. 'we, 
;'';:://:'V,^ /:,,.;,s^ a, one .has a , Sheep's Eye, ' not so much'^to' 
denote the Innocence as the simple Slyness of the 
'.'Gasti.^ Not is .this metaphorical Inoculatbn., a',, 'modern. 
/;//'../';:;.. for.- we. find, taking ..tb^.. Freedom- ..to 

■'K^//; ::./- Eye -of ' an Ox, , Bull, ' or Cow .in: - one of '.Ms./ 

principal Goddesses, by that frequent Expression of 
Bocoins 'iroTVia "HpT| 


Now as to the peculiaf Qualities of the Eye, that fine 
Part of our Coostitution seems as much the^ Receptacle 
and Seat of our Passions, Appetites, and Inclinations, as 
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the Mind it self} at least ’'tis as the putward Portal to 
iatrodtice them to the House within,^ or rath<^ the 
common Thorough/fare to let our Affections pass in and 
outj Love, Anger, Pride, and Avarice all visibly move’ 
in those little Orbs# I know a young Lady that can^t see 
a certain Gentleman pass byr without shewing a secret 
Desire of seeing him again by a Dance in her Eye^ballsj 
nayr she can^ for the Heart of her help looking hatf a ^ 
'Streefs .Length after any Man in a gay Dress. You 
'" Cannot ' behold a covetous Spirit walk by a Goldsmith^s 
Shop, without casting a wishful Eye at the Heaps upon 
the Counter. Does not a haughty Person shew the 
Temper of Ms Soul in the supercilious Eowl of his Eye ? 
and how frequently in the Height of Passion does tiiat 
moving Picture in our Head start and stare, gather a 
Redness and quick Flashes of Lightning, and makes all 
its Humours sparkle with Fire, as Virgil finely de/ 
scribes it, 

■ Ardentls ah ere 

ScmtUlae absistunts ocuUs micat acribus Ignis, 

As for the various Turns of the Eye-'sight, such as the 
voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole Leer, 

I shall not enter into a very particular Account of them ? 
but let me observe, that oblique Vision, when natural, 
was anciently the Mark of Bewitchery and magical 
Fascination, and to this Day Ms a malignant ill Look? 
but when 'tis forc'd and affected it carries a wanton 
Design, and in Playi^houses, and other publick Places, 
this ocular Intimation is often an Assignation for bad 
Practices? But this Irregularity in Vision, together with 
such Enormities as tipping the Vink,- the circumspective 
Rowl, the Side/Peep thro' a thin Hood or Fan, must be 
put in^the Class of Heter/^opticks, as all wrong Notions 
:-of - Religion are rank'd under the general Name ' of' 

^. Heterodox. All the , pernicious Applications of Sight 
are more immediately under the Direction of a Spectator ? 
;-.and Dhope jou will arm your Readers against the 
Mischiefs which ' ' are daily . done by ■ killing Eyes, in 
which you will highly oblige youf wounded unknown 
Friend, T. B! 
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^250. ^ Mr * Spectator, " 

.i7r’ You pj‘ofessed :m ' several' Papers your particular Esi^^ 

■ dcavours, , isDL the- Province, of Spectator, ^to correct the 
Offences committed by Starcrs, who disturbed ' whole 
Assemblies, without any Regard to Timer Place or 
Modesty. You complained also, that ■ a Starer is not 
Person to be convinced by the Reason of the' 
so easily rebuked, as to amend by Admoni.^^ 
tions. I thought therefore fit to acquaint ■jrou with a 
convenient Mechanical way, which may easily prevent 
Staring, fay an Optical Contrivance , of new 
'' ' Perspectivc/^Glasses, short and commodious like Opera^^^ 
fit for short/sighted People as ' well as ■■ others. r 
these Glasses making the Objects appear, either as they 
are seen by the naked Eye, or more distinct, though 
less than Life, or ^ bigger and nearer.: ' A' 
Person may by the Help of this Invention take a View 
of another, without the Impertinence of Staring? at tihe 
same time it shall not be possible to know whom or 
what he is looking at. One may look towards his right 
or left Hand, when he is supposed to look forwards i 
This is set forth at large in the printed Proposals for 
of these Glasses, to be had at Mr. Dillon^ in 
Long^AcrCf next door to the White Hart** Now, Sir, 
as your Spectator has occasion^ the publishing of this 
Invention, for the Benefit of modest Spectators, the 
desires your ^ .Admonitions, .concerning ':^''''thc'':;' 
of ' it, and hopes „by,„ your.. Recommendation/:; 
that for the future Beauty may be beheld, without the 
Torture and Confusion which it suffers from the Insol.* 
Starers.- By this .Means, .you .■■will., relieve .:the" 
Innocent from an Insult which there is no Law to 
punish, though, it is a greater Offence than many which 
arc within Cognizance of Justice. I am, 

; ySirf/ 

■ '■ Your most Humble Serrant, 

Abraham Spy;^ 
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Tuesday#:; Decemisei* 18# 

Linguae centum sunt oraque ceniam, 

perrea yox » # — ^Virg# 

T here is nothing which more astonishes a Fot*eignef #: 

:":and ' frights a Country, Squire# than the Cries oi 
Londom My good Friend Sir Roger often declares# that 
he 'Cannot get them out of his Head# or go to sleep for, 
them the first Week that he is in Town# On the con.' 
trary# Will# Honeycomb calls them the Ramage de h Villen 
and prefers them to the Sounds of Larks and Nightin.' 
gales# with all the Musick of the Fields and Woods# I 
have lately received a Letter from some very odd Fellow 
upon this Subject, which I shall leave with my Reader, 
without saying any thing iEurther of it 

I am a Man out of all Business# and would willingly 
turn my Head to any thing for an honest Livelihood# 
I have invented several Projects for raising many Millions 
of Money without burdening the Subject# but I cannot 
get the Parliament to listen to me# who look upon me# 
forsooth# as a Projector j so that despairing^ to emich 
either my self or my Country by this Publick-^spirited^^ 
ness# I would make some Proposals to you relating to 
a Design which I have very much at Heart# and which 
may procure me an handsome Subsistance, if you will 
be pleased to recoxnmend it to the Cities of London and 
'Westmimtet* 

The Post I would aim at is to be Comptroller general 
of the iondon Cries# which are at present under no 
mmmt of Rules or Discipline# I think I am pretty 
well qualified for this Place# as being a Man of very 
strong Lungs# of great Insight into aU the Branches of 
out :^titish Trades and '' Manufactures# and of a com.' 
■petent "Skill in Musick# 

;j:V::;:^e:';:;Gries of London may be divided into Vocal and 
Instrumental# As for the latter# they are at present 
under a very great Disorder# A Freeman of London 
has the Privilege of ■ disturbing a whole Street for an 
Hour together# with the Twancking of a brass Kettle 

" "'U or 
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^ NorlSi, ,,; , or , a Fryiag^pajoi. The Vatch^inah%;: Thaoi,pVa!'M 
our Beds, as much ' as the , breaMM^^ 

The Sow^gelder^s Horn has indeed somethitig:' 
musical ill it, but this is seldom heard within the 
I would therefore propose, that no Instil- 
Nature should be made use of, which''^ !' 
^'■'vhave not tuned .and licensed, after" having carefully ^ex^ ' 
: ; in what manner it may aiEfect ' the ^ Ears' 'of her 

Majesty^s liege Subjects. 

' Cries are of a much .'larger Extent, and indeed,' 

so full of Incongruities and Barbarisms, that we ' appear vh'' 
distracted City to Foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
■ Meaning of such enormous Outcries. Milk ,is' gener^y' 
in a Note above Elahf and in Sounds so /exceed/' 

; ing Shrill, that it often sets our Teeth an edge. ' The 

; - Chimney/sweeper ' is confined to ' no certain ■ Pitch! he , 
// '■ sometimes utters himself in the deepest Base, and ' .some/ 
in tl^ sharpest Treble f sometimes in the.Mghest, 
//-//.: in the lowest Note of' the Gamul,,.'^ 

The same Observation might be made on the Retailers 
of Small/coal, not to mention broken Glasses or Brick/ 
dust. In these, therefore, and the like Cases, it should 
be my Care to sweeten and mellow the Voices of these 
itinerant Tradesmen, before they make their Appear/ 
ance in our Streets? as also to accommodate their 
to their -respective Wares? '/and to, take Care','.„in 
those may not make the most "Noise, '■ 
'/■/-/■./..:' who have ■ the ;. least ■' to : sell, , which is very observable 
’I////,:/,;:...,/;/ 'in'^^ Venders of Card/matches, / to ' whom I' cannot': 
but apply that old Proverb of Much Cry hut little Wool 
Some of these last/mentioned Musicians are so very 
loud in the Sale of these trifling Manufactures, that an 
honest spleneticfc Gentleman of my Acquaintance bar/ 
gained with one of them never to come into the Street 
where he lived i But what was the Effect of this Con/ 
tract ? why, the whole Tribe of Cardmatch/makers which 
frequent that Quarter, passed by his Door the very 
-of .being bought off after the- same 

manner. 

It is another great Imperfection in our London Cries, 
that there is no , just Time nor Measure observed in 
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Our .News should indeed be published in a Tcry No. 25L, 
quick Time, because it is a Commodity that will not ^ 
keep cold, It should not, however^ be cried with 
same Precipitation as Fire r Yet this- is generally the 
Cases A bloody ' battel alarms the Town- from one End 
to another in an Instant. Every Motion of the, French 
is published in so great' an Hurry, that one would thinJk 
the Enemy were at our Gates. This likewise I would 
take- upon me to regulate' in such a manner, that thpe ■ 
should be some Distinction made between the spreading 
of a Victory, a\ March, or an Incampment, a Dutch, a 
Portugal, or a Spanish Mail. Nor must I omit under 
this Head, those excessive Alarms with which several 
boisterous Rusticks infest our Streets in Turnip Season? 
and which are more inexcusable, because these are Wares 
which are in no Danger of Cooling upon their Hands. 

There are others who affect a very slow Time, and 
are in my Opinion much more tuneable than the former ? 
the Cooper in particular swells his last Note in an hollow 
Voice, that is not without its Harmony? nor can I 
forbear beitig inspired with a most agreeable Melancholy, 
when I hear that sad and solemn Air with which the 
Publick is very often asked, if they have any Chairs 
to mend. Your own Memory may suggest to you many 
other lamentable Ditties of the same Nature, in which 
the Musick is wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

I am always pleased with that particular Time of the 
Year which is proper for the pickling of Dill and 
Cucumbers ? but alas this Cry, like the Song of the 
Nightingales, is not heard above two Months. It would 
thpefore be worth while to consider whether the same 
Air mip:ht not in some Cases be adapted to other Words. 

likewise deserve our most serious Considera.^ 
tion, how far, in a well-regulated City, those Humourists' ' 

?;are; to; be tolerate who not contented with the traditional 
Cries of their Fore-fathers, have invented particular Songs 
and Tunes of their own« Such as was, not many Years ' ' 
since, die Pastry-man, commonly known by the Name 
of the Colly-Molly-Puff; and such as is at this Day the 
;:Vender::of/^ and Washballs, who, if I am ^rightly 

informed, goes under the Name of Powder^Watt* 
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1711 


I must not here omit one particulaf Ahmtiitf wWcli 
mm thto' this whole Yocsferous Genefatioaf and which, 
fenders theif Cries .Tery often not only incommodiotiSi 
bat altogether useless to the PublicE ' I mean that idle 
:^'Accom which they all of them 'aim at, of- 

'■C^yii^ so as not to be understood. Whether: 'nr 
: they have learned this from several - of ' ourv affccted^^^^^^^ 
Singers,, I will not take upon me to say f but , :mqst certain :: 
'.It is, 'that People know the Wares mey deal in : rather : 

' by . dieir Tunes than by their Words ? insomuch; , that - 
I have sometimes seen a Country Boy run out ■■ .to' .'.b^ 
'•.Apples of a BeUows/mendcr, and Ginger/bread :fpom':a;, 
(kinder of Knives and Scissars. Nay, so stmngely in.^ 
fatuated are some very eminent Artkts of this particular ' 
Grace in a Cry, that none but their Acquaintance are 
able to guess at their Profession i for who else can know, 
tihiat Work if I had it, should be the Signification of a 

■ :Corn^Cutter ? 

Forasmuch therefore as Persons of this Rank are 
seldom Men of Genius or Capacity, I think it would be 
very proper tibat some Man of good Sense and sound 
Jiijgment should preside over these publick Cries, who^ 
should permit none to lift up their Voices in our Streets, 
that have not tuneable Throats, and are not only able 

■ to overcome the Noise of the^ Croud, and the rattlihg-df 
::Goaches, but also to' vend their respective Merchandnies, 
'-In apt Phrases, and in the- most, distinct and, agreeable; 
,.:''Sounds. I do therefore ,humbly , ,recommend - my,,:.'sei; 

as a Person rightly qualified for this Post, and if I 
- meet with- fitting . Encouragement, shaU , commuifi^ 
::;some,.other Projects which Lhave by,' me, '&at,'may;;ao' 
less conduce to the Emolument of the Publicfc. 

I am, 

Sir, &c* 

Ralph Cfotchett/ 


The md of the,nird':¥Qlume. 




TO THE 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



MY LORD, 

A S it is natural to have a Fondness for what has 
cost us much Time and Attention to produce, 
I hope Your Grace will forgive an Endeavour to pre^ 
serve this Work from Oblivion, by affixing it to Your 
memorable Name. 

I shall not here presume to mention the illustrious 
Passages of Your Life, which are celebrated by the 
whole Age, and have been the SuWect of the most 
sublime Pens 5 but if I could convey You to Posterity 
in Your private Character, and describe the Stature, the 
Behaviour and Aspect of the Duke of Marlborough, 
I question not but it would fill the Reader with more 
agreeable Images, and give him a more delightful 
Entertainment than what can be found in the follows 
ing, or any other Book 

One cannot indeed without Offence, to Yourself, 
observe, that You excel the rest of Mankind in the 
least, as well as the greatest Endowments. Nor were 
it a Circumstance to be mentioned, if the Graces and 
Attractions'^ of' Your Person were not the only Preh^ 
eminence You have above others, which is left, 
almost, unobserved by greater Writers. 

Yetvk pleasing would it' be to those who shall 
read the surprising Revolutions in Your Story, to be 
made acquainted with Your ordinary Life and Deports 
ment? How pleasing , would it be to hear that the 
same Man who' had carried Fire . and Sword into the 
Countries of all that had opposed the Cause of Liberty, 
and struck a Terrour into the Armies of France, had 
in the midst of His high Station a Behaviour as gentle 
as is usual in the first Steps towards Greatness? And 

" if 


m 
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if it were possible to express that easy Grano’eui-, which 
did at once persuade and command ( it wouM appear 
as clearly to those to come, as it does to His Lon-* 
temporaries, that aU the great Events which were 
bro^ht to pass under the Conduct of so weU.Mvern d 
a Spmt, were the Blessings of Heaven upon Wisdom 
and Valour! and all which seem adverse fell out by 
divine Permission, which we are not to search into, 

You have pass'd that Year of Life wh^in the most 
able and fortunate Captain, before Your Tisme, declared 
he had lived enough both to Nature and to Glory i 
and Your Grace may make that Reflection with much 
more Justice, He spoke it after he had arrived^ at 
Empire by an Usurpation upon those whom he had 
enslaved! but the Prince of Mindelheim way rejoyce 
in a Soveraignty which was the Gift of Him whose 
Dominions He had preserved, ^ 

Glory established upon the uninterrupted Success 
of honourable Designs and Actions is not subject to 
Diminution ! nor can any Attempts prevail gainst 
it, but in the Proportion which the narrow Circuit 
of Rumour bears to the unlimited Extent of Fame, 

We may congratulate Your Grace not only upon 
Your high Atcheivements, but likewise upon , the 
happy Expiration of Your Command, by which Your 
Glory is put out of the Power of Fortune! And whp 
Your Person shall be so too, that the Author and Dis,- 
poser of all Things may place You^ in that higher 
Mansion of Bliss and Immortality which is prepared for 
good Princes, Lawgivers, and Hero^, when HE_ in 
HIS due Time removes them from the Envy of Man- 
kind, is the hearty Prayer of, 

My LORD, 

Yout Grace's 

Most Obedien% 

Most Devoted 
'Humble 
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Wedacs#''- 

Errantli passimque oculos per cuncta lerentL — Vlrg. day,- ’ ^ . :'- 'i 

Dec.19, : 

*Mr# Spectator, 1711 ■ 

I ; AM Tery soffy to End by your ■ Discourse upoii ' ::- ;r 

the Eye, that you have not thoroughly studied the 
Nature and Force of that Part of a beauteous Face# 

Had you ever been in Love, you would have said ten 
thousand Things, which it seems did not occur to 
youi Do but reflect upon the Nonsense it makes Men 
talk, the Flames which it is said to kindle, the Transport 
it raises, the Dejection it causes in the bravest Men? 
and if you do believe those Things are expressed to 
an Extravagance, yet you will own, that the Influence : ■ ■ ■ - 

of it is very great which moves Men to that Extrava^ 
gance# ^ Certain it is, that the whole Strength of the ii 

Mind- is sometimes seated there? that- a kind Look ■ ,j; 

imparts all, that a Year's Discourse could give you, 'i'l 

v ;in om Moment What matters it what she says to ' - - ' ; 

"- ■ - you, see how she, looks is the Language of all who ' ' 
f know what Love is# When the- Mind is thus summed 
-b expressed in- a Glance, did you never observe a 

sudden Joy arise in the Countenance of a Lover? Did 
; you never see the Attendance of Years paid, over.^ 
paid, in an Instant? You a Spectator, and not know 
that the Intelligence of Affection is carried on by the 
Eye only? that Good.^breeding has made the Tongue 
falsify the Heart, and act a Part of continual Constraint, 
while Nature has preserved the Eyes to her self, that 
I 3 she 
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she may not be disguised of misr epf csented# ^ The ' 
poor Bride can give her Hand^ and^ say# I dof with a . 
languishing Air to 'the Man she is obliged by cfuel 
Pafents to take fof mercenaf y Reasons, but at the same 
Time she cannot look as if she gloved f her Eye^ is full V 
of Soffow, and Reluctance sits in a Tear, while the ' 
Offefing of the Sacfifice is pefformed in what we call 
the Marriage Ceremony. Do you never go to Plays? ' 
Cannot you distinguish between the Eyes of those who 

f to see, from those who come to be seen? I am a 
Oman turned of Thirty, and am on the Observation 
a little? therefore if you or your Correspondent had 
consulted me in your Discourse on the Eye, I could 
have told you that the Eye of Leonora is slyly watchful 
while it looks negligent? she looks round her without 
the Help of the Glasses you speak of, and yet seems to 
be employed on Objects directly before her. This 
Eye is what affects Chanccz-medley, and on a sudden, 
as if it attended to another Thing, turns all itS' Charms 
against an Ogler, The Eye of Lusitania is an In/ 
strument of premeditated Murder, but the Design being 
visiUe, destroys the Execution of it?^ and with much 
more Beauty than that of Leonoraf it is not half so 
mischievous. There is a brave Soldieris Daughter in 
Town, that by her Eye has been the Death of more 
than ever her Father made fly before him, A bcauti&$l 
Eye makes Silence eloquent, a Mnd Eye makes Con/ ' 
tradiction an Assent, an enraged Eye makes Beauty / 
deformed. This little Member gives Life to every 
odier Part about us, and I believe the Story of Argus j,' 
implies no more than that the Eye is in every Part, | 
that is to say, every other Part would be mutilated, 
were not its Force represented more by the Eye than ^ 
even by it self. But this is Heathen Greek to those 
who have not conversed by Glances. This, Sir, is a 
Language in which there can be no Deceit, nor can 
a skilful Observer be imposed upon by Looks even 
among Politicians and Courtiers. If you ^ do me the 
Honour to print this among your Speculations, I shall J 
in my next, make you a Present of secret History, 
fey translating all the Looks of the next Assembly of J 

Ladies I 
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Ladies and Gentlemen into Words, to adorn some future Np, 252. i 

. . day, 

I am^ . . De<;.i9, ' 

Sir, mi . 

Your faithful Friendf 

Mary Hcartfree/ 

I have a Sot of a Husband that lives a very scandalous 
■Life, and wastes away his Body and Fortune in Debauches f 
and Is immoveable to all the Arguments I can urge to 
hkiau I would gladly know whether in some Cases a 
Cudgel may not be allowed as a good Figure of Speech, 
and whether it may not be lawfully used by a female 
Orator* 

Your humble Servant^ 

Barbara Crabtrecu' 

* Mr Spectator, 

Though I am a Practitioner in the Law of some stand*^ 
ing, and have heard many eminent Pleaders in my Time, 
as well as other eloquent Speakers of both Universitlp, 
yet I agree with you that Women are better qualified 
to succeed ta Oratory than the Men, and believe this 
is to be resolved into natural Causes* You have mcn^ 
tioned only the Volubility of their Tongue r but what 
do you think of the silent Flattery of their pretty Faces, 
and the Perswasion which even an insipid Discourse 
carries with It when flowing from beautiful Lips, to 
which it 'would be cruel to deny any Thing It is 
certain too that they are possessed of some ^Springs ^ of 
Ihetorick which ■ Men want, such as Tears, fainting Fits, 
and the like, which I have seen employed upon Occa*- 
sion with good Success* You must know I am a plain 
Man and love my Money ? yet I have a Spouse who 
is so great an Orator, in this way, that she draws from 
me what Sums she pleases* • Every Room in my House 
is. furnished with Trophies of- her Eloquence, rich Cab^ 
inets, Piles of China, Japan Screens, and costly Jarrsj and 
if you were to come into my great Parlour, you would 
fancy your self in m'' India Wm^thoxi^i Besides this# 
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No. 252 # shie keeps a Squirrel, and I am doubly^ taxed to pay for 
Wedfles- the China he breaks. She is seized with periodical Fits 
io aWt the Time of the Subscriptions to a new Opera, 
and is drowned in Tears after having seen any Woman 
there in finer Cloaths than her seifs These are Arts 
of Perswasion purely Feminine, and which , a , tender 
Heart cannot resist What I would therefore desire of 
■ jm^ is, to prevail with your Friend who has promised: 
to dissect' a Female Tongue,- that he "Would at the same: 
Time give us- tibe Anatomy of female Eye, . and; ex/' 

' -plain the Springs and Sluices ' which feed it with such ' 
' ' ready Supplies of Moistures and likewise shew by what. 
Means, if possible, they may be ^stopped, at a reasonable 
■ Expence s Or indeed, since there is something so^ moving 
in the very Image of weeping Beauty, it would' be 
worthy his Art to provide, that these eloquent Drops 
may no more be lavished on Trifles, or employed as 
Servants to their wayward Wills j but reserved for 
serious Occasions in Life, to adorn generous Pity, " true 
Penitence, or real Sorrow. 

y T' ' ' lamf "'Sc/' 

No# 253# 

[ADDISON#] Thursday, December 20. 

Indignct quicquam reprehendl non qum crasse 
Compositum McpMeve putetutf sed quia nupet^—Hot. 

T here is nothing which more denotes a great Mind., 
than the Abhorrence of Envy and Detraction#' 
Passion reigns more among bad Poets, than among 
any other Set of Men# 

As there are none more ambitious of Fame, than 
those who are conversant in : Poetry, it is . very ^natural 
for such as have not succeeded in it to ' depreciate the 
Works of those who have# ' For since they cannot raise 
themselves to the Reputation of their ^ Fellow.'Writers, 
they must endeavour to ■ sink it to their own - Pitch, ^ if 
they would still keep themselves upon a Level with 
them# 

The greatest Wits that ever were produced^ in one 
. ‘ . Age, lived together in so good an Understanding, and 

celebrated 
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celebrated one another with so much Generosity, that No# 
each of them, receives an additional Lustre from ^ Ms 
"Contemporaries, 'and is more famous for ■ having * 

with Men of so extraordinary a Genius, than if. he had’ 
himself ‘been the sole Wonder of the Age# I need not 
tell my Reader, that' ^ I here point at the Reign of 
Augustus^ and I believe he will be of my ^Opinion, that 
neither Virgil nor Horace' would have gained so great 
a Reputation in the World, had they not been the 
Friends and Admirers of each other# Indeed all the 
gre.at''Writers of that Age, for whom singly we have 
, so 'great an Esteem, stand up together as. Vouchers for^ 

■ one 'another's Reputation# But at the same time that 
Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, 

'Varim, Tocca and Ovid, we know that Bavius and 
Mmvius were his declared Foes and Calumniators# 

In our own Country a Man seldom sets up for a Poet, 
without attacking the Reputation of all his Brothers in 
the Art# The Ignorance of the Moderns, the Scribblers 
of the Age, the Decay of Poetry, are the Topicks of 
Detraction, with which he makes his Entrance into the 
World s But how much more noble is the Fame that 
is built on Candour and Ingenuity, acprding to those 
beautiful Lines of Sir John Denham, in his Poem on 
''FletdiePs Works! 

But whither am I straid? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other Men's Dispraise f 
Nor is thy Fame on lesser Ruins Built, 

Nor needs thy faster Title the foul Guilt 
Of ..Eastern Kings, who to secure their Reign 
Must have their Brothers, Sons, and Kindred shim 

I 'Sm sorry to find that an Author, who is very justly 
esteemed among the best Judges, has admitted some 

■ Stroaks of this Nature , into a very fine Poem, I mean 
The Art of Criticism, which was published some 
Months since, and is a Master^piece in its Kind# The 
Observations follow one anotlier like those in Horace^ 

Art of Poetry, without that methodical Regularity which 
would have been requisite in a Prose Author# They 
are some of them uncommon, but such as the Reader 
must assent to, when he sees them explained with 

. ■ 'that 
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No, 253 i that Elesaace and Perspicrnty in which they are 
thwradlay, aeliver edf As for those which are the most known, 
and the most received, they are placed in so^ beaytifol 
a Light, and illustrated with such apt Allusions, that 
they have in them all the Graces of Novelty, and 
«ialro the Reader, who was before acquainted with 
still more convinced of their Truth and Solidity, 
And here give me Leave to mention what Monsieur 
Boileau has so very well enlarged upon in the Preface 
to his Works, that Wit and fine Writing doth not con- 
sist so much in advancing Things that are new, as 
in giving things that are known an agreeable Turn, 
It is impossible, for us who liye in the later Ages of 
the World, to make Observations in Criticism, Morality, 
or. in any Art or Science, which have not been touchM 
upon by others. We have little else left os, but to 
t^eseat the common Sense of Mankind in more 
more beautiful, or more uncommon Lights, K 
Reader examines Horace’s Axt of Poetry, he will 
find but very few precepts in it, which he may not 
with in Aristotle, and which were not com,* 
monly known by all the Poets of the Augustan Age, 
His Way of Expressing and Applying (hem, not his 
Invention of them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 

For this Reason I think there is noth^ in the World 
so tiresome as the Works of those Criticks, who write 
in a positive dogmatick Way, without either Language, 
Genius or Imagination, If the Reader would see how 
the best of the Latin Criticks writ, he may find their 
Manner very beautifully described in the Characters of 
Horace, Petronius, Quintilian and Longinus, as they 
are drawn in the Essay of which I am now speaking. 
Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his Reflecy 
tions has given us the same Kind of Sublhnc, which he 
observes in the several Passages that occasioned them; 
I cannot but take notice, that our English Author has 
after Ae same manner exemplified several of his Pre,- 
cepts in the very Precepts themselves, I sh^ produce 
two or three Instances of this Kind, Speaking of the 
insteid Smoothness which some Readers are so much 
in Love with, he has the following Verses, 


These 
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. Thcs^ Iqua! Syllables alom require, 

Tko* oit the Eat the open Vowels fitei ^ 

While Expletives their feeble Aid do jorn. 

And ten' low Words oft creep In one dull Line, 

The gapkg of the Vowels m the second Line# the 
Expletive do m the thhd, and the ten Monosyllables in 
the fourth, give such a Beauty to this Passage, as would 
have been very much admired in an Ancient Poet 
The Reader may observe the following Lines in the 
'SameView. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the Song, 

That like a wounded Snakct drags its slow Length along, 

And afterwards, 

^Tis not enough no Harshness gives Offence, 

The Sound must seem an Ecclso to the Sense, 

Soft Is the Strain when Zephir gently Mows, 

And the smooth Stream In smoother Numbers flows f 
But when loud Surges lash the sounding Shore, 

The hoarse, rough Verse should like the Torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives, some Rock's vast Weight to throw. 

The Line too labours, and the Words move slow/ 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the Plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending Corn, and skims along the Main, 

The beautiful ^ Distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
Lines, puts me in mind of a Description in HomePn 
Odyssey, which none of the Criticks have taken notice 
ol It is wh^tQ Sisyphus is represented lifting his Stone 
up the Hill, which is no sooner carried to the Top of it, 
but it immediately tumbles to the Bottom, This double 
Motion of the Stone is admirably described in the 
Numbers of these Verses/ As in the four first it is 
heaved up by several SpondeeSf intermixed with proper ' 
:fiwathlng^laces, and at last trundles down in a continued 
Line of Dactyls, 

Kal 2£crw<|>ov slcrgtSov, Koar^p* dXye* 

Adav paorra^ovTO. ir€X<:6piov ap.«|>OTi?p||ori,v. 

"Hroi o crKTipi'jTTOjievos '*'€ -irocrCv re 

Adav dvio «ij0€arK€ ttavl Xd4»oy • dXX* dre 
*AKpov vireppoXlecv, tot d-rrocTTp^tj/acTKe Kparai^s, 

ireSovSe KvX^vSero Xaas dvaioiljs. 

It would be endless to quote Verses out of Vttgii 

which 
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which have this particular Kind of Beauty in the 
Numbers! but I may take an Occasion in a futore Paper 
to shew several of them which have escaped the Obset'' 

vatioG'of othefs.! : . ■, ■ , " ' i.#' ■ 

I cannot conclude this Paper wiAout taking _ notice 
that we have three Poems in our Tongue, which are 
of the same Nature, and each of them a Master^piece in 
its Kind f the Essay on Translated Vers^ me Essay on 
the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon Criticism, C 


No, 254, r, - , n v 01 

[STEfiLE*] Ffic^ay# Deccmbef 

S€ii.vbs dpertis, b 81 KvirptSos ^xos b^eXXa. 

W HEN I consider the false Impression which are 
received by the Generality of the World, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain Levity of thought 
which many young Women of Quality have entertamed, 
to the Hazard of their Characters and the certain ^ 
fortune of their Lives, The first of the following Letters 
may best represent the Faults I would now point at, 
and^the Answer to it the Temper of Mind in a contrary 
Character- 

^ My deaf Harriot 

If thou art she, but oh how faffn, how chang^, what' 

an Apostate! How lost to all that's gay an^d agreeable! 
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here dpcriby * But, Child, I am afraid thy Braias are a No, 254 
little disordered with Romances and Novels t After sir Friday^ 
Month^s Marriage to hear thee talk 'of Love and paint 
the Country ^Scenes so softly, is a little extravagant | 
one would think -you lived the Lives of Sylvan Deities, 
or roved miong the Walks of Paradice like the first 
happy Pair, But prithee leave these . Whimsies, and 
come to Town in order Jo live and ' talk like other . 
Mortals, However, as T am extremely interested in 
your Reputation, I would, willingly give you a little 
good Advice at your first Appearance under the Character 
'Of a married Womans Tis a little Insolence in me, 
perhaps, to^ advise 'a Matron 'r but ! am so afraid youll 
make so silly a Figure as a fond Wife, that I cannot 
help warning' you not to appear in any publick Places 
with vour Husband, and never' to saunter about St 
lames s Park together t If you presume to enter the 
Ring at Mde/Park together, you are ruined for ever? 
nor must you take, the least Notice of one another at 
the Play-House or' Opera, unless you would be lauglid 
^ for a very loving Couple most happily pair'd in the 
Yoke of Wedlock I would recommend the Example 
of an Acquaintance, of ours to your Imitationi she 'is 
the most negligent and fashionable Wife in the World? 
she is hardly ever seen , in,, the same Place with her 
Husband, and if they happen to meet you would think 
them^ perfect Strangers i She never was 'heard to name 
Mm in his Absence, and, takes Care he shall never be 
the Subject of any Discourse that she has a Share in, 

I hope youll propose this Lady as a Pattern, tho' I am 
very much afraid you!!' be so sfily to think Porch, &o 
Sabme and i?oiiiaj3 Wives, much brighter Examples, 

I wish it may never: come 'into your Head to imitate 
those antiquated Creatures so far, as to, come into Publick 
in the Habit as well as Air of a Roman Matron, You 
make already the Entertainment at Mts^ ModisMs Tea- 
Table? she says ^ she always thought ■ you a discreet 
P^son, and qualified to manage a Family with admify 
Vy what demure and serious 

Ajts Wedlock has given you, but she says she ghal, 
never forgive your Choice of so gallant a Man as 

' Bellamoar 
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Belkmow to transform him in to a meer sober Husband | 
'twas unpardonable! You see, my Deary we all cnry 
your Happiness, and no Person more than, 

Your humble Servants 

Lydia/ 

*Be not in Pain, good' Madam,: for my Appearance in 
Town I T shall frequent np publick Places, or make 

■ any Visits where the Character of a modest Wife is 
ridiculous? As for your wild Raillery on Matrimony, 
’'tis all Hypocrisy ( you and all the handsome young 
Women of your Acquaintance shew your selves to no 
other Purpose than to gain a Conquest over some Man 
of Worth, in order to bestow your Charms and Fortune 
on him# There^s no Indecency in the Confession, the 
Design is modest and honourable, and all your Affecta^ 
tion can^t disguise it 

I am marry'd, and have no other Concern but to 
please the Man I love? he’s the End of every Care I 
have? if I dress 'tis for him, if I read a Poem or a Play 
'tis to qualify my self for a Conversation agreeable to 
his Taster He’s almost the End of my Devotions, half 
my Prayers are for his Happiness— I love to talk of 
M never hear him named but with Pleasure and 

Emotion# I am your Friend and wish you Happiness, 
but am sorry to see by the Air of your Letter that 

■ there are a Set of Women who are got into the common-^ 
Place Raillery of every Thing that is sober, decent, and 
propers Matrimony and tlie Clergy are the Topicks of 
People of little Wit and no Understanding# I own to 
you I have learned of the Vicar’s Wife all you tax me 
with? She is a discreet, ingenious, pleasant, pious Woman? 

I wish she had the handling of you and Mrs# Modish i 
you would find, if you were too free with her, she 
would soon make you as charming as ever you were, 
she would make you blush as much as if you never 
had been fine Ladies# The Vicar, Madam, is so kind 
as to visit my Husband, and his agreeable Conversation 
has brought him to enjoy many sober ' happy ' Hours' ' 
when even I am shut out, and my dear Master is 
entertained otdf with his own Thoughts# These 

TT^f 
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Things, deaf Madam, will be lasting Satisfactions, when Na 254# 
the Tine Ladies and Coxcombs by whom the^ fom 
themselves arc if reparably ridiculous, ridiculous in oId| 7 ||^' * 
Age. 

I aaif Madamf 

Your most humble Servantf 

Mary Home/ 

^Dear Mr. Spectatof, ,, 

You have no Goodness in the World, and are not 
in Earnest , in any Thing you say that is serious, if you 
do not send me a plain Answer to this? I happened 
some Days past to be at the Play, where, during the 
Time of Performance, I could not keep my Eyes off 
from a beautiful young Creature who sat just before 
me, and who I have been since informed has no 
Fortune. It would utterly ruin my Reputation for 
Discretion to marry such a one, and by what I 
learn she has a Character of great Modesty, so that 
there is nothing to be thought on any other Way. 

My Mind has ever since been so wholly bent on her, 
that I am much in Danger of doing Something very 
extravagant without your speedy Advice to, 

Sltf 

Your most humble Servant^ 

I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient Gentle^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
man but by another Question. ' 

Dear Correspondentf 

Would you marry to please other People, or your 


No. 255. 
[ADDISON.] 


Saturday, DeccmBer 22» 

Lsudis am ore tuxxxes 1 sunt ccfta placula quae te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt tecreare libello, — Hor. 

T he Soul, considered abstractedly from its Passions, 
/is. of a remiss and sedentary Nature, slow in its 
Rcsolyc's, and languishing ■ in its Executions. The. Use. 
therefore of the Passions, is to stir .it up and . put . it 

.^'■v ' upon 
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No* 255 * 'tipo» Action, to awaken the Unfestandingr to enforce 
Saturday, the Will, and to make the whole Man .more vigorotis 
Dec* 22, attentive in , the Prosecution of his Designs* ^ M 
V 'this k the End of - die Passions in general, so it is 
particularly of Ambition, which pushes the Soul to such 
Actions as are apt to procure Wonour and Reputation 
to the Actor* But if we carry our Reflections higher, 
we may discover further Ends of Providence in kn^ 
planting this Passion in Mankind* 

It was necessary for the World, that Arts should be 
invented and improved, Books written and transmitted 
to Posterity, Nations conquered and civilized ^ Now 
since the proper and genuine Motives to these ^and 
the like great Actions, would only influence vertuous 
Minds? there would be but small Improvements ■■.in. 
the World, were there not some common Principle of 
working equally with all Men* And such a 
Principle is Ambition or a desire of Fame, by which 
:'r are not suffered to lie idle and use^. 

less to the PubKck, and many vicious Men over^^reached, 
as it were, and engaged contrary to their natural 
Inclinations in a glorious and laudable Course of 
Action* For we may further observe, that Men of the 
greatest Abilities are most fired with Ambitions and that, 
on the contrary, mean and narrow Minds are the least 
actuated by it ? whether it be that a Man^s Sense of his 
own Incapacities makes him despair of coming at Fame, 
or that he has not enough Range of Thought to^ look 
out for any Good which does not more immediately 
relate to his interest or Convenience, or that Providence, 
in the very Frame of his Soul, would not subject him 
to such a Passion as would be useless to the World, 
and a Torment to himself* 

Were not this Desire of Fame very strong, the 
Difficulty of obtaining it, and the Danger of losing it 
when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a Man from 
so vain a Pursuit 

How few are tliere who are furnished with Abilities 
sufficient to recommend their Actions to the Admira/ 
tion of the World, and to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of Mankind? 'Providence for the most .part sets 



■ the' spectator 

os upon a Level, aiui obsefves a Kind of ^ i 

its Dispensations towards us, If it renders us ^fect 22^’ 

in, one AccomplisJament? it generally 'leaves tis defective 
in another, and seems careful rather of Reserving 
Person from being mean and deficient in ms Qualmca^ 
tions, than of making any single one eminent or 
■ ' "cxtraof dinary^ ■ . ^ 

And among those, who are the most richly endow d 
by Nature, and accomplished by their own Industry, 
how few are there whose Vertues are not obscured by 
the Ignorance, Prejudice or Envy of their Beholders? 

Some Men cannot discern between noble and 'a- 
mean Action Others are apt to^ attribute them vtO; 
some false End or Intention f and o&ers purposely 
misrepresent, or put a wrong Interpretation on them^ 

But the more to enforce this Consideration, we may 
observe that those are generally most unsucemful in 
their Pursuit after Fame, who are most desirous of 
obtaining it It is 5a/u5t's Remark upon CatOf that the 
less he coveted Glory the more he acquired it 
Men take an ill/natured Pleasure in crossii^ our 
Inclinations, and disappointing us in what our Hearts 
are most set upon When therefore they have dis^ 
covered the passionate Desire of Fame in the ambitious 
Man, (as no Temper of Mind is more apt to shew it 
self) they become sparing and reserved^ in their Com^ 
mendations, they envy him the Satisfaction of an 
Applause, and look on their Praises rather as a Kind^ 
ness done to his Person, than as a Tribute paid to his 
Merit Others who are free from^ this natural Per^ 

Terseness of Temper, grow wary in tibeir Praises of 
one, who sets too great a Value on them, lest they 
should raise him too high in his own Imagination, 
and by Consequence remove him to a greater Distance 
from themselves- 

But further, this Desire of Fame naturally betrays 
the ambitious Man into such Indecencies as are a 
lessening to his Reputation. He is still afraid least any 
of his Actions should be thrown away in private, lest 
his Deserts should be concealed from the Notice of the 
World, or receive any Disadvantage from the. Reports' 

which 
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^ No, 255. which others make -of them. This often sets Mm oji 
Satordayi empty Boasts and Ostentations of Mmselt and betrays 
yaiii fantastick' Recitals of ■ Ms. own Performs 
■■ '.'lljg DIscotjrse ' generally '.leans om 

I': ':trhatevcr' is the -Subject of It, tends obliquely . cither,;: to. 

detracting from others, or the extolling, of vhiii^^ 

' seE: -Vanity is the natural Weakness of an ambitious 
' M which exposes him to, the ^-secret ' Scorn ^and , 
" Der^ of those he converses with, 'and ruins. - the : v 
Character he is so industrious to advance by it . .For /, ^,:' 
tho^ his Actions are never so glorious, . they lose their - 
Luster when Aey are drawn at large, and set to show 
by- his own Handj, and as the World is more '-apt to.: ■ . 

- find Fault than to commend, the Boast will' ijrobably '■ 
be censured when the great Action that occasioned it 
is forgotten, 

Besides, this very Desire of Fame is looked on as a 
Meanness and Imperfection in the greatest Character, 

A solid and substantial Greatness of Soul looks down 4 
with a generous Neglect on the Censures and Applauses 
of the Multitude, and places a Man beyond the little 
Noise and Strife of Tongues, Accordingly we find in 
a secret Awe and Veneration for ^ the. Char#*' . " 
of one who moves above us. in a regular-- :and. 
illustrious Course of Vertue, without any Regard to our 
good or ill Opinions of him, to our Reproaches or 
Commendations, As on the contrary it is usual for 
.when we would .take off ,froni .the . -Fame:.... and- 
Reputation of an Action, to ascribe it to Vain^^Glory, 
:and: a Desire of. Fame in the -Actor,. : Nor is-.^this^^ 
.^common Judgment and Opinion of Mankind ill/founded ?: :... 
for certainly it denotes no great Bravery of Mind to be 
. wrked up to any noble Action Iw :-so,. sclfi^ a. Motive^ 
---and 'to do that out of a Desire of- i^me, which we-could-.:^. 
'W prompted to by a disinterested LDve,-tO: Mankind,. . 

':.||i':::S generous -Passion for the' Glory of-',him;,-:that::;--^--:.'- 

^ ^ 

'Fame ''a- 'Thing difficult to be obtained.-,^-""by.:::aIl,.',:-.--'^'-'.'.,.'..^:. 

,by-. those who 'thirst '...after. ih-.'-.sincc'..:-most.-:.-:-':'.-:.-.:.... 
'so' -..much:. either of ''-Ilhnature ■■-or-':.:'Of:'''--Warincss,-..;.^'.'^:'..'.-- 

, : -r , / ' as not to gratffie and sooth the Vanity of the ambitious 
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Man, and since this vei-y Thirst after Fame natur^lyNo,m j 
betrays him into such Indecencies as are a lessening s “ 22 ^' 
to his Reputation, and is it self looked upon as a weakness 
in the greatest Characters. ^ 

In the next Place, Fame is easily lost, and as ddfawlt 
to be preserved as it was at first to be acquired. But thK 
I shall make the Subject of a following Paper. C 


No, 256, 

[ADDISON,] Monday, December 24, 

yap « KaK-fj irlXcrai* KOv4»it] p.^v actpai 

'Ffita pdX*, dp*yaX4T] <})4p€tv . — Hes* 

T here are many Passions and Tempers of Mind 
which naturally dispose us to depress and vilify the 
Merit of one rising in the Esteem of Mankind- All 
those who made their Entrance into the World with 
the same Advantages, and were once looked on as his 
p Equals, are apt to think the Fame of his Merits a 
Reflection on their own Indeserts 5 and will therefore 
take Care to reproach him with the Scandal of some past 
Action, or derogate from the Worth of the present, that 
they may still keep him on the same Level with them»^ 
selves- The like Kind of Consideration often stirs up 
the Envy of such as were once his Superiours, who 
think it a Detraction from their Merit to see another 
get Ground upon them and overtake them in the 
Pursuits of Glory f and will therefore endeavour to sink 
his Reputation, that they may the better preserve their 
own- Those who were once his Equals envy and 
defame him, because they now see him their Superiour ? 
and those who were once his Superiours, because they ^ 
look upon him as their , Equal- 
But further, a Man whose extraordinary Reputation 
thus lifts him up to the Notice and Observation of 
Mankind, draws a Multitude of Eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inspect every' Part of him, consider him nicely 
in all Views, and not be a little pleased when they have 
taken him in the worst and most disadvantagious Llght i 
There are many who find a Pleasure in contradicting' 
the common Reports of ' Fame, and in spreading abroad' 
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■No. 256. ■ the Weaknesses of an exalted Chafacter. They^ puMIsIi 
Mondy, thcif ilhmiutcd Discoveries with a secret Pride, and 
Dec. 24, applaud themselves for the Singularity of their Judgment 
’ which has searched deeper than others, detected what 
' the rest of the World have over/Iooked, and found a 
Flaw in what the Generality of Mankind admires. 
Others there are who proclaim the Errours and 
firmities of a great Man with an inward Satisfaction 
and Complacency, if they discover none of the like 
Errours and Infirmities in themselves j for while they 
are ■ exposing , another's Weaknesses, they are tacitly 
aiming at their own Commendations who are not 
subject to the like Infirmities, and are apt to be trans-*' 
ported with a secret Kind of Vanity, to see themselves 
superiour in some Respects to one of a sublime and 
Reputation. Nay it very often happens,; that' 
more industrious in publishing the Blemishes 
of an extraordinary Reputation, than such as lie open 
Censures in their own Characters? as cither 
hoping to excuse their own Defects by the Authority of 
so high an Example, or raising an imaginary Applause 
to themselves for resembling a Person of an exalted 
Reputation, though in the blameable Parts of his Char.^ 
all these secret Springs of Detraction fell, yet 
very often a vain^ Ostentation of Wit sets a Man on 
attacking an established Name, and sacrificing it to the 
Mirth and Laughter of those about him. A Satyr or a 
Libel on one of the common Stamp, never meets with 
that Reception and Approbation among its Readers, as 
what is aimed at a Person whose Merit places him 
upon an Eminence, and gives him a more conspicuous 
Figure among Men. Whether it be that we think it 
shews greater Art to expose and turn to Ridicule a Man 
whose Character seems so improper a Subject for it, or 
that we are pleased by some implicit Kind of Revenge 
to sec him taken down and humbled in his Reputation, 
and in some Measure reduced to our own Rank, who 
had so far raised himself above us in the Reports and 
Opinions of Mankind. 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate ' Motives 
there are to Detraction, and, Defamation, and how 
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mmf malciotis Spies ate searching into the Actions No* 256. 'M 
of a great Man^ who is^ not always, the- best prepared MoMaj, ^ ■ 
for so narrow an Inspection* , For - we may generally V 
observe^ that onr Admiration oi a famous Man lessens 
upon our nearer Acquaintance with him j and that we 
; 'V seldom'' h^ uf a .celebrated' PersoUf 

^ widiout a' Catalogue notorious Weaknesses and 

'f nlif The Reason may be# because ^ any little 
Slip is more conspicuous and observable in his Con/ 
duct than in another’s, as it is not of a Piece with the 
rest of his Character, or because it is impossible for 
a Man at the same Time to be attentive to the more 
important Part of his Life, and to keep a watchful Eye 
over all the inconsiderable Circumstances of his Be/ 
haviour and Conversation j or because, as we have 
before observed, the same Temper of Mind which 
enclines us to a Desire of Fame, naturally betrays us 
into such Slips and Unwarinesses as are not incident 
to Men of a contrary Disposition* 

After all it must be confess’d, that a noble and 
triumphant Merit often breaks through and dissipates 
these little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation? but if 
by a mistaken Pursuit after Fame, or through humane 
Infirmity, any false Step be made in the more 
momentous Concerns of Life, the whole ^ Scheme of 
ambitious Designs is broken and disappointed* The 
smaller Stains and Blemishes may die away and dis/ 
appear amidst the Brightness that surrounds them? but 
a Blot of a deeper Nature casts a Shade on all the other 
Beauties, and darkens the whole Character* How 
difficult therefore is it to preserve a great Name, when 
he that has acquired it is so obnoxious to such little 
Weaknesses and Infirmities as are no small Diminu/ 
tion to it when discovered, especially when they are ; 

so industriously proclaimed, and aggravated by such 
his 'Superiours or Eq^s? by such ';aS' 
would set to Show their Judgment or their Wit, and 
by such as ^e . guffty or innocent . of the same ■SlipS'^or' ,:..;,: ^^ 
Misconducts in their own Behaviour* 

' But were there none of "these Dispositions in others 
to , censure a famous Man, nor any such Miscarriages 
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Na 256* ill Mmself, yet would he meet with no small Trouble 
: his- Rcputatioa ' ' ill ' ali itS: ,: He%ht^^^: 

Dec* 24# Splendour. There must be , always^ a .noble " of : 

Actions to preserve his Fame in Ufe and Motion/ 

it is once at a Stand, it naturally: and 

Admiration is a very . shortlived Passion/ 
that immediately decays upon growing familiar:. -with ^ 
'its. "Object, unless it be still fed with fresh : Discoveries,:^ 
^ alive by a new perpetual Succession : of ^ 

Miracles rising up to its View. And even the greatest 
: Actions of a celebrated Person" labour under "this Dis^ 
advantage, that however surprizing and extraordinary 
they may be, they arc no more than what are expected 
from him? but on the contrary, if they fall any thing 
below the Opinion that is conceived of him, tho^ they 
might raise the Reputation of another, they are a 
Diminution to bh* 

One would think there should be something wonder.^ 
fully pleasing in the Possession of Fame, that, notwith*^ 
standing all these mortifying Considerations, can engage 
a Man in so desperate a Pursuit j and yet if we con/ 
sider the little Happiness that attends a great Character, 
and the Multitude of Disquietudes to which the Desire of 
it subjects an ambitious Mind, one would be still the 
more surprised to see so many restless Candidates for 
Glory. 

Ambition raises a secret Tumult in the Soul, it 
inflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry of 
Thoughts It is still reaching after an empty imaginary 
Good I that has not in it the Power to abate or satisfy 
it Most other Things we long for can allay the 
Cravings of their proper Sense, and for a while set 
the Appetite at Rests But Fame is a Good so wholly 
foreign to our Natures, that we have no Faculty in 
the Soul adapted to it, nor any Organ in the Body to 
relish it f an Object of Desire placed out of the Possi/ 
bility of Fruition. It may indeed fill the Mind for a 
while with a giddy Kind of Pleasure, but it is such a 
Man. restless and ■uneasy.'::^under: 
it? and which does, not so ..much" satisfy the present. 
Thirst, as it excites fresh Desires, and sets the Soul^ 



oil' fieW ' Eatefpttscs#' Fof ■ how lew ambitious Mcn^ a^e .. 
thcf e,' ■ who have ' got as much Fame as they desitcdj : 
and ' Whose Thitst after, it has not becn^ as eager " in, 
the : .very Height of their Reputation# as it was before ■ 
they became known and eminent among Men? There 
Is^'/not. '-any Circumstance in Cassatts Character which 
gives me. a greater . Idea .of him# than a Saying which 
.Cicero tells us he frequently made use ^ of in private 
Conversation# That he was satisfied with his Share 
vf ■' Life . and Fame,' , Se satis vel ad NaturanOf vel 
ad Gioriaiii vixisse. Many indeed have given over 
their Pursuits .after Fame# but that has proceeded 
cither from the Disappointments they have met in 
it# or from their Experience of the little Pleasure 
which attends ft# or from the better Informations or 
natural Coldness of Old-^Agej but seldom from a full 
Satisfaction and Acquiescence in their present Enjoys 
ments of it 

Nor is Fame only unsatisfying in it self, but the Dc^ 
sire of it lays us open to many accidental Troubles# 
which those are free from who have no such a tender 
Regard for it How often is the^ ambitious Man cast 
down and disappointed# if he receives no Praise wh^e 
he expected ft? Nay how often is he mortifyed with 
the very Praises he receives, if they do not rise so high 
as he thinks they ought# which they seldom do unless 
increased by Flattery# since few Men have so good an 
Opinion of us as we have of our selves? But if the 
ambitious Man can be so much grieved even with 
Praise itself, how will he be able to bear up under 
Scandal and Defamation? For the same Temper of 
Mind which makes him desire Fame, makes him hate 
Reproach. If he can be transported with the extra.' 
ordinary Praises of Men# he will be as much dejected 
by their Censures. How little therefore is the Happfr 
ness of an ambitious Man# who' gives every one a 
Dominion over it# who thus subjects ^ himself to the 
good or ill Speeches of others# and puts it in the Power 
of every malicious Tongue to throw him into a Fit of 
Melancholy# and destroy his natural Rest and Repose 
of Mind? Especially when we consider that the World' 

is' 


No. 254 iS' more' apt to ccasurc thaa applaud, aad falmself fuller 
Moaito, of Iiapeffections thaa.^Vktues.:.':; ■ 

Dec. 24f jjp^Qy ftifther ■. observe, ■ that such a Maa will 

' ' be mote grieved for. -the Loss of Fame, thaia he could ^ 

have been pleased with the Enjoyment of it For 
tho' the Presence of this imaginary Good cannot make 
us happy, the ' Absence of it may make m miserable $ 
Because in the Enjoyment of an Object we only find 
Aat Share of Pleasure which it is capable of giving us, 
but in the Loss of it we do not proportion our Grief to 
the real Value it bears, but to the Value our Fancies 
and Imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame brings 
along with it, and so great the Disquietudes to which 
it makes us liable. The Desire of it stirs up very 
uneasy Motions in the Mind, and is rather cmlamed 
than satisfied by ‘the Presence of the Thing desired. 
The Enjoyment of it brings but very little Pleasure, 
tho^ the Loss or Want of it be very sensible and 
afflicting? and even tibis little Happiness is so very 

f ecarious, that it wholly depends on the Will of others. 

e are not only tortured by the Reproaches which 
are offered us, but are disappointed by the Silence of 
Men when it is unexpected? and humbled even by 
their Praises. C 
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O^x* Albs 

*O<j>0aX}jt«$s* eyyvs S* ^orri Kal trapwv trdvw. — lucert ex Stoh 

T hat I might not lose my self upon a Subject 
of so great Extent as that of Fame, I have treated 
it in a particular Order and Method. I have first of 
all considered the Reasons why Providence may have 
implanted in our Minds such a Principle of Action. 
I have in the next Place shewn, from many Considera/ 
tions, first, that Fame is a Thing difficult to be obtained, 
and easily lost? Secondly, that it brings the ambitious 
Man very little Happiness, but subjects him to much 
Uneasiness and Dissatisfaction. I shall in the last Place 

. . shew 
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siicwj that it hladers m born obtaiaiiag ■ ad. Bnd which No,. 25Z ; 
we have Abilities to acquire, add which is accompasiied 
vWith:^.M I need- dot’ teU 

Reader, that I mean by this End, that Happinps 
which is reserved for tis' in' another ''World, ^ which 
every one has Abilities to procure, and which will 
bring along with it : /Fulness of Joy and Pleasures for 
-evermore, ' - 

How the Pursuit after Fame may hinder us in the 
Attainment of this great End, I shall leave the Reader 
-to .collect, -from the three following Considerations,^, > 
Flrstf Because the strong Desire of Fame breeds 
several vicious Habits in the Mind, 

Secondlyf Because many of those Actions, which 
are apt to procure Fame, are not in their Nature con^ 
ducive to this our ultimate Happiness, 

Thirdly f Because if we should allow the same Actions 
to be the proper Instruments, both of acquiring Fame, 
and of procuring this Happiness, they would never,' 
theless fail in the Attainment of this last End, if they 
proceeded from a Desire of the first. 

These three Propositions are self-evident to those 
who are versed in Speculations of Morality# For which 
Reason I shall not enlarge upon them, out proceed to 
a Point of the same Nature, which may open to us 
a more uncommon Field of Speculation, 

From what has been already observed, I think we 
may make a natural Conclusion, that it is the greatest 
Folly to seek the Praise or Approbation of any Being, 
besides the Supream, and that for these two Reasons, 
because no other Being can make a right Judgment 
of us, and esteem us according to our Merits j and 
because we can procure no considerable Benefit or 
Advantage from the Esteem and Approbation of any 
other Being, 

In the first Place no other Being can make a right 
Judgment of us, and esteem us according to our Merits, 

Created Beings see nothing but our Outside, and can 
therefore only frame a Judgment of us from our 
exteriour^ Actions and Behaviour? but how unfit these 
are to give us a right Notion of . each other's’ Perfeo- ^ 

■ tioiiSf' ■ 
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tioas, may appear from several Coasiderations. There 
arc maay Vertues, which in their owa Nature^ are 
incapable of any' outward Representation's Manir silent 
Perfections in the 'Soul 'of ' a good Man, which arc 
'^eat Ornaments to Humane Nature, "but not able to 
.discover themselves to the Knowledge^ of others | they 
are transacted in private, without Noise or Show, and 
are" only visible to the great Searcher ' of Hearts# What 
Actions can express the entire Purity of Thought which 
refines and sanctifies a virtuous Man? That secret 
Rest and Contentedness of Mind, which gives him a 
perfect Enjoyment of his present Condition ? That 
inward Pleasure and Complacency, which he feels in 
doing Good? That Delight and Satisfaction which he 
takes in the Prosperity and Happiness of another ? 
These and the like Vertues are the hidden Beauties 
of a Soul, the secret Graces which cannot be dis/ 
covered by a mortal Eye, but make the Soul lovely 
and precious in his Sight, from whom no Secrets are 
concealed. Again, there are many Virtues which 
want an Opportunity of exerting and shewing them^ 
selves in Actions# Every Virtue requires Time and 
Place, a proper Object and a fit Conjuncture of Gir/ 
cumstances, for the due Exercise of it A State 
of Poverty obscures all the Virtues of Liberality and 
Munificence# The Patience and Fortitude of a Martyr 
or Confessor lye concealed in the flourishing Times 
of Christianity# Some Virtues are only seen in Afflict 
tion, and some in Prosperity? some in a private,' and 
others in a publick Capacity# But the great Sovereign 
of the World beholds every Perfection in its Obscurity,- 
and not only sees what we do, but what we would do# 
He views our Behaviour in every Concurrence of 
Affairs, and sees us engaged in all the Possibilities of 
Action# He discovers the Martyr and Confessor with'^ 
out the Tryal of Flames and Tortures, and will hereafter 
entitle many to the Reward of Actions, which they 
had never the Opportunity of performing# Another 
Reason why Men cannot form a right Judgment of us 
is, because the same Actions may be aimed at different 
Ends, and arise from quite contrary Principles# Actions 
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af e of so mixt a Nattif e, and so full of ■ Cifcumstaiices, No. 257. 
that as Men pry into them more of ■■ less, of obsefTc 
some Parts more than others, they take different Hints, * 
and put contrary Interpretations on themj so that' the 
■'p same Actions may represent a Man as hypocritical and ’ 
designing to one, which makes him appear a Saint or 
Hero to another. He therefore who looks upon the 
Soul through its outward Actions, often sees it through 
a deceitful Medium, which is apt to discolour and 
pervert the Obfect? So that on this Account also, he 
is the only proper Judge of our Perfections, who 
does not guess at the Sincerity of our Intentions 
from the Goodness of our Actions? but weighs the 
Goodness of our Actions by the Sincerity of our 
. : Intentions. ■ 

But further? it is impossible for outward Actions to 
represent the Perfections of the Soul, because they can 
i never shew the Strength of those Principles from 
whence they proceed. They are not adequate Express 
Sions of our Virtues, and can only shew us what Habits 
are In^ the Soul, without discovering the Degree and 
Perfection of such Habits. They are at best but weak 
Resemblances of our Intentions, faint and imperfect 
Copies that may acquaint us with the general Design, 
but can never express the Beauty and Life of the ■' 
Original. But the great Judge of all the Earth knows 
every different State and Degree of humane Improve/ 
meat, from those weak Stirrings and Tendencies of 
the Will which have not yet formed themselves into 
regular Purposes and Designs, to the last entire Finish/ 
ing and Consummation of a good Habit He beholds' 

^ Rudiments of a Virtue in the Soul, 
and ^ keeps a watchful Eye over it in all its Progress, 

^tiU it has received every Grace it is capable of, and 
appears in its full Beauty and Perfection. Thus we 
see that none but the Supreme Being can esteem us 
according to our proper Merits, since all others must 
judge of us from our outward Actions, which can never 

f ive them a just Estimate of us, since there are many 
^ erfections of a Man which are not capable of appear/ 

; ing in Actions ? many which, allowing no natural 

Incapacity 
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Na257. lactpacity of shewiiig themselvcsi want an Opportunity 
Tuesdayr of doing it? or ■should thej all meet with aa ,Oppor^ 
E|f iunitf of appearing by Actions, yet those Actions may 
' ' be misinterpreted, and applied to wrong Principles ? nr 

though they plainly discovered the Principles from 
whence they- proceeded, they could never shew the 
■ Strength and Perfection of those Principles. 

Being is the only proper Judge 
of our Perfections, so ' is he the only fit Rewardcr of 
them. This is a Consideration that comes home to 
Interest, as the other adapts it self to our Ambition. 
And what could the most aspiring, or the most selfish 
Man desire more, were he to form the Notion of a 
he could recommend himself, than 
such a Knowledge as can discover the least Appearance 
of Perfection in him, and such a Goodness as will pro/ 
portion a Reward to it? 

Let the ambitious Man therefore turn all his Desire 
of Fame this Way ? and, that he may propose to himsei 
Ambition, let him consider that 
if he employs his Abilities to the best Advantage, the 
Time wifi come when the Supreme Governor of the 
World, the great^ Judge of Mankind, who sees every 
of Perfection in others, and possesses all-possible- 
shall proclaim his Worth before 
Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in the Presence 
of the whole Creation that best and most significant of 
Applauses, Well done thou good md faithful Setvant^ 
enter thou into thy Master^ s Joy* C 

No. 258. 

[STEELE.] Wednesday, Decembet 26 . 

Divide d Impera* 

P LEASURE and Recreation of one Kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our Minds and 
Bodies from too constant ^Attention and Labours Where 
-publfck- Diversions are tolerated, it behoves 
Persons of Distinction, with their Power and Example, 
to preside over them in such a Manner, as to check 
; any Thing that' tends to the Corruption of Manners, 
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or which IS too mean or trivial for the Entertainment No. 258, 
of reaspnable Creatures, As to the Diversions of this Vednes/ 
Kind in this Town, we owe them to the Arts 

Poetij mi Musicki My own private Opimoiiy with ■, 

Relation to sncli Recreations, I have heretofore given 
with all the Frankness imaginable ? what concerns 
those Arts at present the Reader shall have from my 
Correspondents. The first of the Letters with which I 
acquit my self for this Day, is written by one who 

P roposes to improve our Entertainments of Dramatkk 
oetry, and the other comes from three Persons who 
as soon as named, will be thought capable of advancing 
. the .present State of . Mustek 

Spectator, 

I am^ considerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last in yours of the 18 th Instant, and 
am in no small Hopes of being settled in the Post of 
Comptroller of the Cry$, Of all the Objections I have 
hcarkned after in publick Coffee-houses, there is W 
seems to carry any Weight witii .it, 

That such a Post would come too near the Nature of 
a Monopoly. Now, Sir, becat^e I would have all Sorts 
of People made easy, and being willing to have more 
Strings than one to my Bow r in Case that oi 
Roller should fail me, I have since formed another 
Pro|cct, which, being grounded on the dividing a 
present Monopoly, I hope will give the Publick an 
Equivalent to their full Content You know, Sir, it 
is allowed that the Business of the Stage is, as the 
Latin has it, Jucunda & Idonea dlcere Vitae, Now 
there being but one Dramatick Theatre licensed for 
the Delight and Profit of this extensive Metropolis, I 
do humbly propose, for the Convenience of such its 
Inhabitants as are too distant from CovenU Garden, 
dxat Theatre of Ease may be erected in igo m e'- 

spacious Part of the City? and that the Direction thereof 
may be made , a Franchise , in Fee to me, and my Heirs 
for ever. And that the Town may have no Jealousy 
of my cver^ coming to an Union with the , Set of 
Actors now in Being, I do , further propose to constitute 


No. 258 . ior my Deputy my aeat , Kiasman aad Adveatufer 
Vedncs/ Kitt Crotchetf whose loag ' Experieace aad Improve/ 
26 meats ia those Affairs aeed no 'Recommeadatioa# Twa$ 
i71t * obvious , to every Spectator what a quite different Foot ^ 
the Stage was upon during his Government? and had 
y# bohed out d.his Trap/doors^ his Gairi/ 

1; : have held out for ever, he. having by long 

Pains and Perseverance arriVd at , the ' Art of making 
his Army fight without Pay' or' Provisions. I must 
confess it, with a melancholy Amazement, I see so 
' wonderful a. Genius laid aside, ^ and , the late Slaves 
of the Stage now become its Masters,' Dunces ' that 
will be sure to suppress all theatrical. Entertainments 
and Activities that they are not able themselves to 
shine in! 

Every Man that goes to a Play is not obliged to have 
either Wit or Understanding 5 and I insist upon it, that 
all who go there should see something which may 
improve them in a Way of which they are capable. In 
short, Sir, I would have something done as well as said 
■ on the. Stage. A Man may have an active Body, though 
he has not a quick Conception ? for the Imitation there/ 
fore of such as are, as I may so speak, corporeal Wits 
or nimble Fellows, I would fain ask any of the present 
Mismanagers why should not Rope.'dancers, Vaultcrs, 
Tumblers, Ladder/walkers, and Posture/makers ' appear; 
again on our Stage ? After such a Representation, a 
Five/bar Gate would be leaped with a better Grace 
' Audience went a Hunting. Sir, 

these Things cry loud for Reformation, and fall properly 
the Province of Spectator General? but how in/ 
deed should it be otherwise while Fellows (that for 
, .Twenty Years together were '.never paid but as their 
Master was in the Humour) now presume to pay others 
than ever ■ they . had in,, their Lives? and, in,.; Con/,, 
tempt of the Practice of Persons , of . Condition, have the 
V ',to owe' no Tradesman a ' Farthing.''at,.'the' End; 

Sir, all I pfOpOSC ,is, the ; publick,. Good:,?,;'for; 
‘i’ ' no one can imagine I shall ever get a private Shilling 

I ' its Therefore I hope you will recommend this 

Matter in one of' your this Week's Papers, and desire' 



when mj house opens you " will accept the Liberty of]^.258i.\ 
it for the Trouble you haTC" received fronif wedues/. 

Dtc^ISf . 
I71ir 

Yout humble Servant^ 

Ralph Crotchet#^ 


P. S. I have Assurances 
that the Truiik/*'mafcef 
will declare for , 


Spectatori' 

We whose Names are subscribed think you the 
woperest Person to signify what we have to offer the 
Town in Behalf of ourselves, and the Art which we 
profess# Musich We conceive Hopes of ^ your Favour 
Irom the Speculations on the Mistakes which the Town 
run into with Regard to their Pleasure of this Kind} and 
believing your Method of Judging is, that you consider 
Musick only valuable as it is agreeable to and heightens 
the Purpose of Poetry, we consent that That is not 
only the true Way of relishing that Pleasure, but also 
that without it a Composure of Musick is the same 
Thing as a Poem, where all the Rules of Poetical 
Numbers are observed, but the Words of no Sense or 
Meaning} to say it shorter, meer musical Sounds are 
in pur Art no other than nonsense Verses 
Poetry# Musick therefore is to aggravate what is 
intended by Poetry} it must always have some Passion 
or Sentiment to express, or else Violins, Voices, or any 
other Organs of Sound, afford an Entertainment very 
little above the Rattles of Children# It was from this 
Opinion of the Matter, that when Mr# Clayton had 
finished his Studies in Italyr and brought over the Opera 
of ArsinoCf that Mr# Haym and Mr# Dieupart, who 
had the Honour to be well known and received among 
the Nobility and Gentry, were zealously enclined to 
assist, by Acir Sollicitations, in introducing so elegant 
an Entertainment as the- ^faiian Musick grafted upon 
English -Poetry# For; this ' End Mr# Dieupart and Mr# 
HaytUf according to their several Opportunities pro^ 
moted the Introduction of Arsinoe, and did it to the 
best Advantage so great a. ' Novelty would ^dlow# It 
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' No. 256* is not Proper to trouble you with Particulars of tbc just 
Wc4fl®5/ Complaints we all of us have to make? but so^ it -is, 
Dcct'26" without Regard to our obliging Pains, we are all 
‘ I7lt , ^ equally set aside in the present Opera* Our Application 
therefore to you is' only to insert this Letter in your 
Papers that the Town may know we have all Three 
joined together to " make Entertainments of Musick for 
the fixture at Mr* Clayton's House in Yotk^^Buildmgs, 
What we promise ourselves, is, to make a Subscription 
of Two Guineas for eight Times,* and that the Enter*^ 
tainment, with the Names of the Authors of the Poetry, 
may be printed, to be sold in the House, with an 
Account of the several Authors of the vocal as well as 
instrumental Musick for each Night ? the Money to be 
paid at the Receipt of the Tickets, at Mr* Charles. Lilti€%: 
It will, we hope, Sir, be easily allowed, that we are 
capable of Undertaking to exhibit by our joint Force 
and ^ different Qualifications all that can be done in 
Musick ^ but lest you should think so dry a Thing as 
an Account of our Proposal should be a Matter un*^ 
worthy your Paper, which generally contains something 
of publick Use I give us Leave to say, that favouring 
our Design is no less than reviving an Art, which 
runs to Ruin by the utmost Barbarism under an 
Affectation of Knowledge* We aim at establishing 
some settled Notion of what is Musick, at recovering 
from Neglect^ and Want very many Families who 
depend upon it, at making all Foreigners who pretend 
to succeed in England to learn the Language of it, as 
we ourselves have done, and not be so insolent as to 
expect a whole Nation, a refined and learned Nation, 
should submit to learn them* In a Word, Mr* Spectator, 
with all Deference and Humility, we hope to behave 
ourselves in this Undertaking in such a Manner, that 
all English Men who have any Skill in Musick may 
be furthered in it for their Profit or Diversion by 
what new Things we shall produce } never pretending 
to surpps others, or asserting that any Thing which 
is a Science is not attainable by all Men of all Nations 
t . who have proper Genius for it t We say,. Sir, what we 

hope for is not expected wjU arrive to us by contemning 
‘ ■ others 


othet«, bm through the utmost Diligence recommending 

■ ' . m.2W\ 

,^7!L 

, Yout most humble Setrasit$r::;':r:^^^ 

Thomas Clayton^ 

NicoKno Haym. 

T Charles Dieupart/ 


^m:7s% . 

[STEELE] Thursday December 27* 

Quod decot honestum e$t i quod honestum est decet — Tull* 

T here are some Thmgs which caimot come under 
certain Rules, but which one would think could 
not need Of this Kind are outward Civilities 

and Salutations* These one would imagine might be 
regulated by every Man^s common Sense, witfaout^^^^^^ t^^ 
Help of an Instructor, but that which we pll common 
Sense suffers under that Word \ for it sometimes implies 
no more than that Faculty which is common to all 
Men, but sometimes signifies right Reason, and what 
all Men should consent to* In thk latter Acceptation of 
the Phrase, it is no great Wonder People err so much 
against it, since it is not every one who is possessed 
of it, and there are fewer who, against common Rules 
and Fashions, dare obey its Dictates* As to Saluta*^ 
tions, which I was about to talk of, I observe, as I 
strole about Town, there are great Enormities committed 
with regard to this Particular* You shall sometimes 
see a Man begin the Offer of a Salutation, and observe 
a forbidding Air, or escaping ' Eye, in the Person 
he Is going to .salute, and stop short in the Pole 
of his Neck* This in the Person who believed he 
could do it with a good ' Grace, and was rc&ised the 
Opportunity, is justly resented with a Coldness in the 
whole ensuing Season* Your great Beauties, People in 
much Favour, or by any Means, or for any Purpose 
overflattered, are apt to practise this which one may 
call the' preventing Aspect,' .and throw their Attention 

another 
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is fiot Proper to tfoubie^„you with Particulars of the ^ just 
Complaints we all of us 'haire to makei hut so 'it is# 
that without Regard to am obliging ' Pains, wo' are all 
equally set aside in the present . Opera# Our Application 
therefore to you is only 'to Insert this Letter in your 
Papers that the Town may know we have all Three 
joined together to make Entertainments of Musick for 
the future at Mr# CJayton^s House in Yotk^Bmldmgs, 
What we promise ourselves, is, to make a Subscription 
of . Two Guineas for eight Times r and that the Enters-; 
tainment, with the Names of the Authors of the Poetry# 
may be printed# to be sold in the House, with an 
Account of the several Authors of the vocal as well as 
instrumental Musick for each Night ? the Money to be 
paid at the Receipt of the Tickets, at Mr# Chatles LiUk%, 
It will, we hope, Sir, be easily allowed, that we are 
capable of Undertaking to exhibit by our joint Force 
and ^ different Qualifications all that can be done in 
Musick? but lest you should think so dry a Thing as 
an Account of our Proposal should be a Matter un^ 
worthy your Paper, which generally contains something 
of publick Use? give us Leave to say, that favouring 
our Design is no less than reviving an Art, which 
runs to Ruin by the utmost Barbarism under an 
Affectation of Knowledge# We aim at establishing 
some settled Notion of what is Musick, at recovering 
from Neglect^ and Want very many Families who 
depend upon it, at making all Foreigners who pretend 
,to,: :succeed in England to learn , the Language of ' ^ it, as ^ 
we ourselves have done, and not be so insolent as to 
expect a whole Nation, a refined and learned Nation# 
sliould submit to learn them# In a Word, Mr# Spectator, 
with all Deference and Humility, we hope to behave 
ourselves in this Undertaking in such a Manner, that 
all English Men who have any Skill in Musick may 
be furthered in it for their Profit or Diversion by 
what new. Things-, we shall produce? never pretending 
to surpass others,' or- asserting .that any Thing which' 
is a Science is" not- attainable by all Men of all Nations 
who _ have proper Genius for its We say, ^ Sir# what we 
hope for is not expected win arrive to us. by coatemiiing 
. othm 




othm, but through the utmost Diligence recommending 

Siff - ■ 

Your most humble ServaBtSf 

Thomas Claytom 
Nicolino Haym. 

T Charics Dieupart/ 


■■m'"'259. '■ "" 

.[STEELE] ■ 

Quod deed hone stum e$t i quod hone stum est deeet — Tull# 

^^“X^HERE are some Things which cannot come undet* 
A certain Rules, but which one would think could 
not need them. Of this Kind arc outward CMities 
and Salutations. These one would imagine might he 
regulated by every Man's common Sense, without the 
Help of an Instructor, but that which we call common 
Sense suffers under that Word j for it sometimes implies 
no more than that Faculty which is common to all 
Men, but sometimes signifies right Reason, and what 
all Men should consent to. In thb latter Acceptation of 
the Phrase, it is no great Wonder People err so much 
against it, since it is not every one who is possessed 
of it, and there are fewer who, against common Rules 
and Fashions, dare ■ obey , its . Dictates. As , to .Saluta**'.; ; 
tiotts, which I was about to talk of, I observe, as I 
strole about Town, there are great Enormities committed 
with regard to this Particular. You shall sometimes 
see a Man begin the Offer of a Salutation, and observe 
a forbidding Air, ' or escaping Eye, in the Person : 
.-he .1$. going,, to salute, ; and -stop short in the. Pole':, 
of his Neck. This in the Person who believed he 
could do it with a good Grace, and was refused the 
Opportunity, ■ is justly resented with a- Coldness in': the; 
whole ensuing Season. Your great Beauties, People in 
much Favour, or by any Means, or for any Purpose 
overflattered, arc apt to practise this which one'; maty ; 
call the preventing Aspect, and throw their Attention 

..another',' 
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N0.2S9, aaother Way, lest '.they should coafcr a Bow or' a 
T!iw8|aY, Curtcsk upoa a Persoa who might act appear to 
Dm* 27, that Dignity- ■ Others you shall find so obsequious, 

and so very courteous, as there is no escaping their 
Favours of this Kind- Of this Sort may be a Man 
. who ^ is in the fifth or sixth Degree of Favour , with, 
a- Minister I this; good Creature is resolved to shew 
, tte Wori^^^ that great Honours cannot :at ai ' Change-, 
his Manners, he is the same civil Person he ever was- 
He will venture his Neck to bow out of a Coach in'. 

; speed, at once, to shew he is lull of' Business, and ■, 

so taken up as to forg " his old Friend-; 

■ v With a Man, who is not so well fc led for Courtship 
and elegant Behaviour, such a Gentle^ in as this seldom 
finds his Account in the Return of nis Complements, 
but he will still go on, for he is in his own Way, 
let the Neglect fell on your^.;Side^ ': 
it will, his Business Is still to be well4»red' 
to the End- I thii^ I have read, in one of our English 
Comedies, a Description of a Fellow that affected know--' 

* ing every Body, and for Want of Judgment in Time 
and Place, would bow and smile in the Face of a Judge 
sitting in the Court, ^ would sit in an opposite Gallery, 
^d smile in the Ministers Face as he came up into 
the Pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to some Familk 
arities between them in another Place- But now I 
happen to speak of Salutation at Church, I must take 
Notice that several of my Correspondents have import 
tuned me to consider that Subject, and settle the Point 
of Decoruin in that Particular- 

,:,'::V^I: do not pretend to be the best ^ Courtier in ■ the^ World,:: 
but I have often on publick Occasions Thought it a very 
great Absurdity in the Company (during the Royal 
Presence) to^ exchange Salutations from all Parts of the 
Room, when certainly common Sense should suggest that 
all Regards at that Time should be engaged, and cannot 
to' any ' other Object, without: Disrespect -to ■: 
- But as to toe;, Complaint, of ■my,'.^Gorre-':^^' 

f it is not to be imagined what : Ofience:':some:v: 

of them take at toe - Custom of Saluting in Places of 
li: Worship- I have a very angry Letter, from a Lady, 

I ^ ' 
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who tclk me one of her Acqtsamtance, out of meei‘No<259# 
Pj‘ide attd a Pfeteacc to be ttsde, takes "upoa her ^ to Tbmdayt: 
return ao QyilMes done to her in Time of dmne 
Seryke^ and is the most religious Woman for no other ^ 

Rcasoiif but to appear a Woman, of- the best-' Quality in 
the Churck This absurd Custom had better be 
'■■abolished -than retained, if it^ were but .to prevent Evils ' ■ 
of ^no^' higher a Nature than this is, but Tarn informed:';'/ 
of Objections much more considerable? A Dissenter of 
Rank and Distinction was lately prevailed upon by a 
friend of his to come to one of the greatest 
gations of the Church of England about Town? After 
the Service was over, he declared he was very well 
satisfied with the little Ceremony which was used 
towards God Almighty } but at the same Time he feared 
he should not be able to go throi^h those required 
towards one another? As to this Iroint he was in a 
State of Despair, and feared he was not wel^bred enough 
to be a Convert There have been many Scandals 
of this Kind given to our Protestant Dissenters, from 
the outward Pomp and Respect we take to ourselves in 
our religious Assemblies. A Quaker who came one 
Day into a Church, fixed his Eye upon an old Lady 
with a Carpet larger than that from the Pulpit before 
her, expecting when she would hold forth. An 
i^abaptist who designs to come over himself, and all 
his Family, within few Months, is sensible they want 
Breeding enough for our Congregations, and has sent 
his two elder Daughters to learn to dance, that they 
may^ not misbehave themselves at Church ? It is worth 
considering whether, in regard to aukward People with 
scrupulous Consciences, a good Christian of the best 
Air in the World ought not rather to deny herself the 
Opportunity of shewing so many Graces, than keep 
a ^ba^shful Proselyte without the Pde of the Church. ■■ ■■- ' 


Friday 
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No, 26a No. 26a ■ ^ 

[STEELE] Friday, Decembef 28 , 

; 1711 * ‘ Singula Se aoMs anni praedantur ewisfes.— Hor# 

' Mr * Spectator, 

I : AM n6w in the sixty fifth Year of my Age,' and 
;^havmg been the greater Part of my Days a. Man 
of Pleasure, the Decay of my Faculties is a Stagnation 
of my Life. But how is it, Sir, that my Appetites arc 
' ' ^ upon me with the Loss nf Power ; to gratify v 

them? I write this, like a Criminal, to warn People to 
enter upon what Reformation they please to make in 
; ■ iheir Youth, and not expect they shai.'^:be;.. 

of it from a fond Opinion some have oftcJi in * 
their Mouths, that if we do not leave our Desires they 
will leave us. It is far otherwise i I am now as vain In 
my Dress, and as flippant if I see a pretty^ Woman, as 
when in my Youth I stood upon a Bench in the Pit to 
Survey the whole Circle of Beauties. The Folly is so 
extravagant with me, and I went on with so little Check 
of my Desires, or Resignation of them, that I can assure 
you I very often, meerly to entertain my own Thoughts, 
sit with my Spectacles on writing Love.^Letters to the 
Beauties that nave been long since in their Graves. 
This is to warm my Heart with the feint Memory of 
Delights which were once agreeable to mef but now 
much happier would my Life have been now, if I 
could have looked back on any worthy Action done 
for my Country ? If I had laid^ out that which I profused 
Wantonness, in Acts of Generosity dr 
Charity? I have lived a Bachelour to this Day? and 
instead of a numerous Offspring, with which, in the 
regular Ways of Life, I might possibly have delighted 
my self, I have only to amuse my self with the 
Repetition of old Stories and Intrigues which no one 
will believe I ever was concerned in. I do not know 
whether you have ever treated of it or not? but you 
cannot fall on a better Subject, than that of the Art of 
growing old. such a Lecture you must propose, that 
no out set his Heart upon what is transient ? the Beauty 
r - ■ gt‘0W8 wriiiled while we are yet gazing at her. The 
b::;:.;,; ■ ' ' . .. , ' witty 





witty Man sinks into a Humorist imperceptibly, for No. 260, 
want of reflecting that all Things »ound him are in 
a Flux, and contmually changing * Thus he is in the | 7 j[^ 
Space of Ten or Fifteen Years surrounded by a new 
Set of People, whose Manners are as natural to them 
as his Delights, Method of Thinking, and Mode of living, 
to tiim aBd his Ffiendsi* But the Miscmef 
isf he looks upon the same Kind of Eirofs which 

was guilty of with an Eye of Scofnf and with 
that Soft of ill/will which Men enteftain against each 
other for different Opinions s Thus a crazy Constitutionr 
■and/ an 'Uneasy Mind, is fretted with vexatious ..Passiohs^:^::::;-^ 
for young Men's doing foolishly what it is Folly to do 
at all Dear Sir, this is my present State of Mind? I 
hate those I should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. 

The Time of Youth and vigorous Manhood, passed 
Way in wHch I have disposed of it, is attended with 
these Consequences! hut to those who live and pass 
away Life as they ought, all Parts of it are equally 
pleasant ? only the Memory of good and worthy Actions 
is a Feast which must give a quicker Relish to the Soul, 
than ever it could possibly taste in the highest Enjoy/ 
ments or Jollities of Youth. As for me, if I sit down 
in my great Chair and begin to ponder, the Vagaries 
of a Clmd are not more ridiculous than the Circum/ 
stances which are heaped up in-n^ Memory j/; /fine// 
Gowns, Country Dances, Ends of Tunes, interrupted 
Conversations, and mid/night Quarrels, arc what must 
necessarily compose my Soliloquy. I beg of you to 

? int this, that some Ladies of my Acquaintance, and my 
ears, may be perswaded to wear warm Night/caps this 
cold Season! and that my old Friend /ad Tawdery may 
buy him a Cane, and not creep with the Air of a 
Strut. I must add to all this, that if it were not for 
one Pleasure, which I thought a very mean one till of 
very late Years, I should have no one great Satisfaction 
left! but if I live to the 10th of March 1714, and all my 
Securities are good, I shall be worth fifty thousand Pound. 

;,,v J amr Sitf 

Your most humble Servantf 

Jack Afterday.' 

■ *Mr. 


; 
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Spectator, 

You will infinitely oblige a distressed Lover, if you 
will insert in your, very next Paper the following Letter 
to my Mistress, You must know I am not a Person 
' apt ' to ' despair,, but she has got an odd Humour of 
stopping short unaccountably,., and,' as •she' herself: toM:^ 

' a:. Confident of hers, shc' has cold pits , These Fits yshpl 
last : her a Month or six Weeks together ? and , as , she, ' 
■ falls: into them without Provocation, so 'it. is. be hoped 
. "she will return ' from them without, the Merit of hew. 
Services, But Life and Love will not admit^', of . such 
Intervals, therefore pray let her be admonished as 
follows,* 


**Madamf 

I Love you, and I honour you? therefore pray do not 
telLme of waiting till Decencies, till Forms, till Humours 
are consulted and gratified. If you have that happy 
Constitution as to be indolent for ten Weeks togeth^, 
you should consider that all that While I^ burn in 
Impatiences and Fevers? but stiU you say it will be 
Time enough, tho’ I and you too grow older while 
.;we' are yet talking.- Which do ^you think .the -more 
reasonable, that you should alter a State of Indifference 
for Happiness, and that to oblige me, or I ^ live in 
Torment, and that to lay no Manner of Obligation u^n 
■you? - W I indulge your Insensibility l am .doing 
nothing? if you favour my Passion, you are bestowing 
bright Desires, gay Hopes, generous Cares, noble Resolu^ 
tions and transporting Raptures upon, 

Madam, 

Your most ■cfevote<J-;. 

; bumble Serrant/^^ 

* Mr ^ Spectator, 

Here's a . Gentlewoman lodges ■ in; the ^ same House 
with me, that I new did^any Injury to in my whole 
Life? and she is always railing at me to those that she 
.:::'' :knows wiU teU me of It. Don't you' think she, k in 
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Love with me? of would you have me break myNo,KO. 

Mind yet or not? ,, „ ■ Dec, 28, 

Your Servant, ,^_ ,17U, 

‘Mr. Spectator, - ^ 

I am a Footman in a great Family, and am in Love 
with the House/'maid- We were all at Hot^'cockles last 
Night in the Hall these Holidays j when I lay down and 
was bHnded, she pull'd off her Shoe, and hit me wrih the 
Heel such a Rap, as almost bmke my Head to Fieccs. 

Pray Sir, was this Love or Spite?' ^ 

No , 261 , ,^,.00 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, December 29. 

rdiios ydp dvepiSiroKTiv cirKTatov KaKdv.— Frag, vet, Po, 

M y Father, whom I mentioned in my first S^cula,- 
tion, and whom I must always Name with Honour 
and Gratitude, has very frequently talked to me upon 
the Subject of Marriage. I was in my younger Years 
engaged, partly by his Advice, and partly by my own 
Inclinations, in the Courtship of a Person who had a 
great Deal of Beauty, and did not at my first Approaches 
seem to have any Aversion to met but as my natum 
Taciturnity hindered me from shewing my self to the 
best Advantage, she by Degrees began to look upon 
me as a very silly Fellcw, and being resolved to regam 
Merit more than any Thing else in the Persom who 
made their Applications to her, she married a Captain 
of Dragoons who happened to be beating up for Recruits 
in those Parts. , 

This unlucky Accident has given me an Aversion 
to pretty Fellows ever since, and discouraged me from 
trying my Fortune with the frir Sex, The Observations 
which I made in this Conjuncture, and the repeated 
Advices which I received at that Time from the good 
old Man above,<nentioned, have produced the following 
Essay upon Love and Marriage. - 

The pleasantest Part of a Man's Life is generally that 
which passes in Courtship, provided hfr Ration be 
sincere, and the Party beloved kind with Discretion; 

Love 
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N&26L’ Love^ Desire, Hope,^'all the pleasing Motions of the Sod 

Satwday, j^isc in the^ Pursuit . ■ ^ 

Dec. 29, || jg easier Jor an artful Man, 'who is not in Love, 

to persuade his Mistress he has a Passion for her, and 
to succeed in his Pursuits, than for one who loves with 
the greatest Violence. True Love has ten thousand 
Griefs, Impatiencies and Resentments, that render a Man 
unamiable in the Eyes of the Person whose Affection 
he sollicits? besides, that it sinks his Figure, gives him 
Fears, Apprehensions and Poorness of Sjpirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he has a Mind to 
recommend himself. 

Those Marriages generally abound most with Love 
and Constancy, that are preceded by a long Courtship. 
The Passion should strike Root, and gather Strength 
before Marriage be grafted on it A Tong Course of 
Hopes and Expectations fixes the Idea in our Minds, 
and habituates us to a Fondness of the Person beloved. 

There is No&ing of so great Importance to us, as 
the good Qualities of one to whom we join our selves 
for Life j they do not only make our present State agree^^ 
able, but often determine our Happiness to all Eternity. 
Where the Choice is left to Friends, the chief Point under 
Consideration is an Estate i Where the Parties chuse for 
themselves, their Thoughts turn most upon the Person. 
They have both their Reasons. The first would pro.' 
cure many Conveniencies and Pleasures of Life to the 
Party whose Interests they espouse? and at the same 
Time may hope that the Wealth of their Friend will 
turn to their own Credit and Advantage. The others 
arc preparing for themselves a perpetual Feast A go^ 
Person does not only raise, but continue Love, and breeds 
a secret Pleasure and Complacency in the Beholder, when 
the first Heats of Desire are extinguished. It puts the 
Wife or Husband in Countenance both among Friends 
and Strangers, and generally fills the Family with a 
healthy and beautiful Race of Children. 

I should prefer a Woman that is agreeable in my 
own Eye, and not deformed in that of the World, to 
a celebrated Beauty. If you marry one remarkably 
beautiful, you must have a violent Passion for 'her, or 
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.you haTc ' act the proper Taste of her charms ? and if No» 

.you have such a Passion for her, it is odds but it would 
be Imbittered with Fears and Jealousies# ^ ^ * 

j Good Nature, and Evenness of Temper,- will give 
you an e%sie Companion for Lifei Vertue and -good 
\ Sense, an 'agreeable Friend? Love and Constancy, a 
good Wife or Husband# Where we meet one Person 
With all these Accomplishments, we find an Hundred 
without any one of them# The World notwithstanding, 
is more intent on Trains and Equipages, and all the 
showy Parts of Life? we love rather to dazzle the 
Multitude, than consult our proper Interests? and, as I 
have elsewhere observed, it is one of the most un*' 
accountable Passions of humane Nature, that we are 
at greater Pains to appear easie and happy to oth^s, 
than really to make our selves so# Of all Disparities, 
t that in Humour, makes the most .unhappy 

yet scarce enters, into our Thoughts at the contractingr';;'^;;;;:S^^^ 
of them# Several that are in &is Respect unequally 
yoaked, and uneasic for Life, with a Person of a par/ 
ticular Character, might have been pleased and happy 
with a Person of a contrary one, notwithstanding they 
are both perhaps equally vertuous and laudable in 
their Kind# 

Before Marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the Faults of the Person beloved, nor 
after it too dim/sighted and superficial# However per/ 
feet and accomplish^ the Person appears to you at a 
Distance, you will find many Blemishes and imper/ 
fections in her Humour, upon a more intimate 
Acquaintance, which you never discovered or perhaps 
suspected# Here therefore Discretion and good Nature- 
¥ are to shew their Strength ? the first will hinder your 
Thoughts from dwelling on what is disagreeable, the 
other will raise in you all the Tenderness of Com/ 
passion and Humanity, and by Degrees soften those 
very Imperfections into Beauties# 

Marriage enlarges the Scene of our Happiness and 
Miseries# A Marriage of Love is pleasant? a Marriage 
of interest easie? and a Marriage, where both meet, 
.’happy#* A happy Marriage has in "it aU the Pleasures ■ 


\ 
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Swlav ^ Enjoyments of Sense and Reason,' 

Dec 29 T MaA pf Life, Nothing is a gfcatef 

170. ™ ft a degenerate and vitious Age, than the coWion 

Kidicule which passes on this State of Life. It is, in/ 
°“tyjhappy m those who can look down with 
Impieties of the Times, and 
together in a constant uniform 

Monday, December 3L 

Nulh venenato Uttera mlsta joco cst—Ov, 

T highly obliged to the Publick for 

± their kind Acc^tance of a Paper which visits them 
ev^ Mormng, and has in it none of those Seasoniags 
K s a that ^recommend so many of the Writings which ^ 
m Vogue among us. 

Paper has not in it a single 
Wwd of News, a Reflection in Pohticks, nor a StrSce 
T«k^' /?'/,“„ other, there are no fashionable 
i ouches of i^delity, no obscene Ideas, no Satyrs upon 
Priesthood, Mamage, and the like popular Topicks of 
Ridiculcf no wivate Scandal, nor any Thing that may 
^°Societ^ Defamation of particular Persons, Families, 

"PEere is not one of these abovementioned Subjects 
feat would not^ sell a very indifferent Paper, could I 
M of gratifying the Publick by such mean and base 
l^feods! But notwithstanding I have rejected every 
favours of Par^, every Thing that is loose 
. tod unmoral, and every Thing that might create Urn- 

particular Persons, I find that 
Papers has encreased every Month ■ 
Since their first Appearance in fee World, This does 
not perhaps reflect m much Honour upon my self, as 
f“j^y Roadofs, who give a much greater Attention 
to p^ourses of Virtoe and Morality, than ever I ex,* 
pected, or indeed could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great Body of Writers 
who have employed their Wit and Parts in propagating 

. i '/v Vice ' 
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Vice mi Irrcligioti, I did not qocstiosi but I should be No.' 262 r',; 
'treated as an odd Kind of FelloW" that had a Mmd to . 

appear singular in my Way of ^ Writing! But the general * 
Reception I have found, convinces me that the World 
is not so corrupt as we are apt to imagine f ' and 
if those Men of Parts who have been employed in 
vitiating the Age had endeavoured to rectify and amend 
it, they needed not have sacrificed their good ■ Sense and 
Virtue to their Fame and Reputation* No Man is so 
sunk in Vice and Ignorance, but there are still some 
hidden Seeds of Goodness and Knowledge in him? 
which give him a Relish of such Reflections and Specu/ 
lations as have an Aptness to improve the Mind and 
to make the Heart better* 

I have shewn in a former Paper, with how much 
Gare I have avoided all such Thoughts as are loose, 
obscene, Of immoral? and I believe my Reader would 
still think the better of me, if he knew the Pains I am 
at in qualifying what I write after such a manner, that 
nothing may be interpreted as aimed at private Persons* 

For this Reason when I draw any faulty Character, I 
consider all those Persons to whom the Malice of the 
World may possibly apply it, and take care to dash it 
with such particular Circumstances as may prevent all 
such ill/natured Applications* If I write any Thing on 
a black Man, I run over in my Mind all the eminent 
Persons in the Nation who are of that Complectioni 
When I place an imaginary Name at the Head of a 
Character, I examine every Syllable and Letter of it, 
that it may not bear any Resemblance to one. that is;' . " 
real* I know very well the Value which every Man 
sets upon his Reputation, and how painful it is to ^ 
exposed to the Mirth and Derision of the Publick, and 
should therefore scorn to divert my Reader at the 
Expence of any private Man* ■ ■ 

As I have been thus tender of' every particular : 

Personas Reputation, so I have taken more than ordinary 
■Care not ^ to give Offence to those who appear in the 
higher Figures of Life* I would not my self 

merry even with a Piece of Pasteboard ' that is invested 
with a' publick Character? for which Reason I have : ' ■ 

'never . 
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■ No. 26 Z ■ ntrtt glaaced upon the kte designed Pr ocession of Me 
Mottday# HoliaesS'aad Ms Attendants# notwithstanding it might 
Dec-dlf' afforded Matter to many ludicrous Speculationsir 

' Among those Advantages# which the Publick may reap 
from this Paper# it is not the least# that it draws Men^s 
Minds off from the Bitterness of Party# and furnishes 
them wii Subjects of Discourse that may be treated 
wiiout Warmth or Passion. This is said to have been 
the first Design of those Gentlemen who set on Foot 
the Royal Society? and had then a very good Effect# 
as it turned many of the greatest Geniuses of that Age 
to the Disquisitions of natural Knowledge# who# if they 
had engaged in Politicks with the same Parts and 
Application# might have set their Country in a Flame. 
The Air/Pump# the Barometer# the Quadrant, and the 
Inventions# were thrown out to those busy Spirits# 
as Tubs and Barrels are to a Whale, that he may let 
the Ship sail on without Disturbance, while he diverts 
himself with those innocent Amusements. 

I have been so very scrupulous in this Particular of 
not hurting any Man's Reputation# that I have forborn 
mentioning even such Authors as I could not name 
with Honour. This I must confess to have been a 
Piece of very great Selfrdeniah For as the Publick 
relishes nothing better than the Ridicule which turns 
Writer of -any Eminence# so, there' is. '.nothing' . 
which a Man that has but a very ordinary Talent in 
Ridicule may execute with greater Ease. One might 
raise Laughter for a Quarter of a Year together upon 
the Works of a Person who has published but a very 
V:'";;:':-; .For which Reasons.. ,1.^ .am astonished#'' 

that those who^ have appeared against this Paper have 
made so very little of it The Criticisop which I have 
> hitherto published, have been made with an Intention 

Beauties and ExceUencics -..in>-:the''^\ 
Writers of, my own Time# .than to publish any of 
their Faults and ■ Imperfections. In the mean while I 
should take it for a very great Favour from some of my 
underhand Detractors# ff they would break all Measures 
with mc'SO„far, as to give me a Pretence for examining 
■their Performances with an Impartial Bye? ‘Nor shall I 
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look upon It as atty Breach of Charity to criticise the No* 262# 
Author, $0 long as I keep clear of the •Persoa* 

^ In the mean w hlle^ till I am proToked to such Hostlll*^ 1711®* ^ ■ 
tics, I shall from Time to Time endeavour to do Justice ' • 
to those who have distinguished themselves in the politer 
Parts of Learning, and to point out such Beauties in their 
Works as may have escaped , the Observation of others# 

.f:/;:''';: ^ the ■ first Place among ,our English Poets is due-: 'to^v' ; 

; Milton, and as I have drawn more Quotations out of 
I hlm^ than from any other, I shall enter into a regular 

I Criticism upon his Paradise Lost, which I shall publish 

i. :/: yew^ Saturday till I have / given my Thoughts upon 
that Poem* I shall not however presume to Impose 
upon others my own particular Judgment on this Aumor, 
but only deliver It as my private Opinion# Criticism 
fe, 'of , a very large. Extent, and every . particular .Master,-;-- ; 
in this Art has his favourite Passages in an Author, 
f which do not equally strike the best Judges# It will be 
sufficient for me if I discover many Beauties or imper#' 
fections which others have not attended to, and I should 
be very glad to see any of our eminent Writers publish 
their Discoveries on the same Subject# In short, I would 
always be understood to write my Papers of Criticism 
in the Spirit which Horace has expressed in those two 

{ Sx quid noylsii rectius htlsf 

Candidus impertif si non^ his ufere mecuixit 

If you have made any better Remarks of your own, 
communicate them with Candour? if not, make Use of 
,-, V these ^ L present y^ ■ 

No# 263# 

» [STEELE] Tuesday, January I, 1712 , 

Gratulor * # # quod eum, quern necesse erat diUgere, qualiscunque 
esset^ talcm habemuSf ut Ubentet quoque diliganius,—Tte>‘ 
feonius apud TuIL 

I AM the happy Father of a very towardly Son, in 
only see my Life, but also my 
Manner of Life, renewed. It would be extreamly bene* 
ficial to Society, if you would frequently resume Subjects 

which 
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No. 263. which 'serve to bind these Sort of Relations faster, and 

Tuesdayi ctideat the Tyes of Blood with those of Good»^will, Pro^ 
tection, Observance, Indulgence and Veneration. I 
• would, methinks, have this done after an uncommon 
Meths^^, and do not think any one, who is not capable 
of writir^ a good Play, fit to undertake a Work wherein 
there ^will necessarily occur so many secret Instincts, 
and Biasses of humane Nature, which would pass unob^ 
served by common Eyes. I thank Heaven I have no 
outragious Offence against my own excellent Parents to 
answer for, but when I am now and then alone, and look 
back upon my past Life, from my earliest Infancy to 
this Time, there are many Faults which I committed 
that did not appear to me, even ’till I my self became a 
Father. I had not till then a Notion of the Earnings of 
Heart, which a Man has when he sees his Child do a 
laudable Thing, or the sudden Damp which seizes him 
when he fears he will act something unworthy. It 
is not to be imagined, what a Remorse touched me for 
a long Train of childish Negligences of my Modier, 
when I saw my Wife the other Day look out of 
the Window, and turn as pale as Ashes vpon seeing 
my younger Boy sliding upon the Ice. These slight 
Intimations will give you to understand, that there are 
numb^Iess little Crimes, which Children take no Notice 
of while they are doing, which, upon Reflection, when 
they shall themselves become Fathers, they will look 
upon with the utmost Sorrow and Contrition that they 
did not regard, before those whom they offended were 
; :tO: be no more ,s^n. How' many, thousand Things .do' 
I remember, which would have highly pleased my 
Father, and I omitted for no other Reason, but that I 
thought what he proposed the Effect of Humour and 
old Age, which I am now convinced had Reason and 
good Sense in it. I cannot now go into the Parlour to 
him, and make his Heart glad with an Account of a 
Matter which was of no Consequence, but that I told 
it, "and ^ acted in it - The good Man and Woman ^are 
■ long since in their Graves, ^ w used to sit and plot 
the Welfare of , us their- Children, while, perhap, we 
were sometimes laughing at the old Folks at another 
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End of iht House. The Truth of it is, were' we merely No. 263# 
to follow Nature ia these great Duties ' of Life, tho^ we Tuesday# 
have a strong Instinct towards the performing of them, ^ 

wc should be on both Sides very deficient# Age is so 
unwelcome to the Generality of Mankind, and Growth 
towards Manhood so desiraole to all, that Resignation 
to Decay is too difficult a Task in' the Father; and 
Deference, amidst the Impulse of gay Desires, appears 
unreasonable to the Son# There are so few who can 
grow old with a good Grace, and yet fewer who can 
come slow enough into tlie World, that a Father, were 
he to be actuated by his Desires, and a Son, were he 
to consult himself only, could neither of them behave 
himself as he ought to the other# But when Reason 
interposes against Instinct, where it would carry either 
out of the Interests of the other, there arises that 
happiest Intercourse of good Offices between those dearest 
Relations of humane Life# The Father, according to the 
Opportunities which are oiEfered to hkn, is throwing 
down Blessings on the Son, and the Son endeavouring 
to appep the worthy Offspring of such a Father# It is 
after this Manner that Camillus and his first-born dwell 
together# Camillus^ enjoys a pleasing and indolent old 
Age, in which Passion^ is subdued, and Reason exalted# 

He waits the Day of his Dissolution with a Resignation 
naked with Delight, and the Son fears the Accession of 
his Father^s Fortune with Diffidence, least he should not 
enjoy or become it as well as his Predecessor# Add to 
this, that the Father knows he leaves a Friend to the 
Children of his Friends, an easie Landlord to his 
Tenants, and an Agreeable Companion to his- Ac-: ;:'^ 
quaintance# He believes his Son's Behaviour will 
make him frequently remembred, but never wanted# 

This Commerce ^ is so well cemented, that without 
the Pomp of saying, Sotif be a Friend to such a one ' 
when I am gone, Camillus knows, ■ being.' in- his 
Favour, is Direction enough to the grateful Youth who 
is to succeed him, without the Admonition , of : his : ' ' 
mentioning it These Gentlemen are honoured in all 
their Neighbourhood, and the same Effect which a 
Court has on the Manners of a Kingdom,;' .their 

^ ' Characters '' ' 
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No, 263, without one Tear more contemn you for fofgetting the 
Tuesday, Fondness of youf Mother, as much as you have the 
JauuatTl. Example of your Father, O Frank, do I live to omit 

■ ^ ^^Madam^ 

^ I will "come down to Morrow and pay the^ Mony 
on my Knees. Pray write so no' more/. I witt 
care you never shaU, for I will be for ever hereafter 
Yout most Dutiful Sob^ 

v bring down "new Heads for ;my Sisters# '.. Ptw 

let all be forgotten/*' T 

No# 264 

[STEELE.] Wednesday, January 2. 

Secteium iter & fallentis semita wfae.— Hor. 

I T has been from Age to Age an Affectation to love 
the Pleasure of Solitude, among those who cannot 
possibly be supposed qualified for passing Life in that 
Manner# This People have taken up from reading the 
agreeable Things which' .have , been writ on :,thit ■ 
Subject, for which we are beholden to excellent Persons 
who delighted in being retired and abstracted from the 
that, enchant the Generality'/of .the .World#,.;' 
//■'f' Life' is recommended, indeed with/great 

in such a Manner, as, .disposes the , Reader; 
Time to a .pleasing .Forgetfukess, ' or . Negligeae^^ 
of the particular Hurry of Life in which he is engaged, 

^ '''^together .with a . longing for that ' State which .he..^;;;:is- 
in Description# But when, we, '.consider," 
the World it self, and how few there are capable of a 
■ religious, learned, or philosophick Solitude, we^ shall be 
a Regard, to that. Sort of ,, Solitudc,.,,".for„: 
being a little singular in^ enjoying,. Time after the Way 
likes-.: best .-in the World, ,- without .,::,:goii]^::: 
so far as wholly to withdraw from it# I have often 
observed, there is not a Man breathing who does not 
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yafer from all other Men, as much in the Sentiments No. 264. 
:of his Mind, as the Features of his Face, The Felicity ^®***®'' 
is, when anyone is so happy as to find out and follow 7 ., 

what IS the Proper Beat of Ms ' Geaius, and turn all ^ 12 , 
his Endeavours to exert himself according ^ as that 
prompts him. Instead of this, which is an innocent 
Method "' of enpying a MaMs self, and turning out of 
the general Tracts wherein you have Crouds of Rivals, 
there are those who pursue their own Way out of a 
Sourness and Spirit of Contradiction? These Men do 
every Thing which they are able to support, as if Guilt 
and Impunity could not go together# They chuse a 
Thing only because another dislikes it j and affect 
forsooth an inviolable Constancy in Matters of no 
manner of Moment# Thus sometimes an old Fellow 
shall wear this or that Sort of Cut in his Cloaths with 
great Integrity, while all the rest of the World are 
degenerated into Buttons, Pockets and Loops unknown 
to their Ancestors# As insignificant as even this is, 
if it were searched to the Bottom, you perhaps would 
find it not sincere, but that he is in tiie Fashion in 
his Heart, and holds out from mere Obstinacy# But 
I am running from my intended Purpose, which was 
to celebrate a certain particular Manner of passing away 
Life, and is a Contradiction to no Man, but a Resolution 
to contract none of the exorbitant Desires by which 
others are enslaved# The best Way of separating^ a 
Man% scl from the World, is to give up the Desire 
of being known to it# After a Man has preserved his 
Innocence, and performed all Duties incumbent upon 
him, his Time spent his own Way is what makes his 
Life differ from that of a Slave# If they who affect 
Show and Pomp knew how many of their Spectators 
derided their trivial Taste, they would be very much less 
elated, and have an Inclination to examine the Merit 
of all they have to do with? They would soon find out 
that there are many who make a Figure below what 
their Fortune or Merit entitles them to, out of mere 
Choke, and an elegant Desire of Ease and Disincum/' 
brance# It would look like Romance to tell you in this 
Age of an old Man who is contented to pass for " 'an 

Humourist 
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^. 264 ' Hymotitist# and who does not understaad the Figufei 
wedac^ he ought to make in the World, while he lives m a* 
Ja^ary 2# Lodging of ten Shilli^s a Week with only one Servant] 
17!2# While he dresses himself according to the Season in* 
• Cloath or in Stuff, and has no one necessary Attention' 
to any Thing but the Bell which calls to Prayers twice’ 
a Day# I say it would look like a Fable to ref)ort 
that this Gentleman gives away all which is the Over#' 
plus of a great Fortune, by secret Methods, to other 
Mem If he has not the Pomp of a numerous Train, 
and of Professors of Service to him, he has every Day 
he lives the Conscience that the Widow, the Fatherless, 
the Mourner, and the Stranger bless his unseen Hand 
in their Prayers# This Humourist gives up all the 
Compliments which People of his own Condition could 
make to him, for the Pleasures of helping the afflicted, 
supjplying the^ needy, and befriending the neglected# 
This Humourist keeps to himself much more than he 
wants, and gives a vast Refuse of his Superfluities to 
purchase Heaven, and by freeing others from the 
Temptations of worldly Want, to carry a Retinue with 
him thither# 

Of all Men who affect living in a particular Way, next 
to this admirable Character, I am the most enamoured of 
IraSf whose Condition will not admit of such Largesses, 
and perhaps would not be capable of making them, if it 
were# ImSf tho' he is now turned of fifty, has not 
appeared in the World, in his real Character, since five 
and twenty, at which Age he ran out a small Patrimony, 
and spent some Time after with Rakes who had lived 
upon him# A Course of ten Years Time passed in all the 
little Alleys, By Paths, and sometimes open Taverns and 
Streets of this Town, gave Irus a perfect Skill in judging 
of the Inclinations of Mankind, and acting accordingly# 
He seriously considered he was poor, and the general 
Horrour which most Men have of all who are in tiiat 
Condition# Iras judged very rightly, that while he could 
keep his Poverty a Secret, he should not feel the Weight 
of it? he improved this Thought into an Affectation of 
Closeness and Covetousness# Upon this one Principle 
he resolved to govern his future Lifei and in the thirty 

sixth 



sixth Year 'of 'Ms Age he i*epaii‘ed to- and 264 - 

looked tijpofi scTcral Dresses which hung Acre deserted j 
by their first Masters,' aad^ exposed to- the ' Purchase 2,' 

the best Bidder. At this Place he exchanged his gay j/o. 
Shabbyness of deaths fit for a much younger Man, to 
■^warm ones that would be decent for a-, much older one#- 
Ims came out thoroughly equipped from Head to Foot, 
with a little oaken Cane in the Form of substantial Man 
that did not mind his Dress, turned of fiftyv He -had' 
this Time fifty Pounds in ready Money? and' 

^Habit, with this Fortune, he 4ook his present Lodgng:;:in:/ 

:^St /biin^tree^ at the Mansion/House erf a Taylor^s' widow,:; 
who washes and can clear-starch his Bands. From that 
:'Time:;to this,. he has kept the main Stock, without Altera.^:' 
tion under or over, to the Value of five Pounds. He 
left off all his old Acquaintance to a Man, and all his 
Arts of Life, except the Play of Back-^gammon, upon 
which he has more than bore his Charges. Irm has, 
ever since he came into this Neighbourhood, given all 
the Intimations, he skilfully could, of bcing^ a close Hunks 
worth Money ? No body comes to visit him, he receives 
no Letters, and tells his Money Morning and Evening. 

He has from the publick Papers, a Knowledge of what 
generally passes, shuns all Discourses of Money, but 
shrugs his Shoulder when you talk of Securities? he 
denies his being rich with the Ah*, which all do who 
are vain of being so i He is the Oracle of a Neighbouring 
■:|ustice^.of Peace -who meets him at' the Coffee-dHouset:"^^ 
the Hopes that what he has must come to Somebody, 
and that he has no Heirs, have that Effect where-^'ever 
^he is'.'known, that he every Day has three or ,four ''In.^'r ;v;- : 
vitations to dine at different Places, which he generally 
takes Care to chuse in such, a .manner, as not to seem-'/' ; ' 
inGlined to the richer man. All the young Men respect 
him, and say he is just the same Man he was when 
they were Boys. He' uses -no Artifice In the 'World, 
but makes Use of Men% ' Designs upon him to get a 
Maintenance out of them. 'This he cames on. by a 
certain Peevishness ' (which he acts very well), that no 
one, would believe could possibly enter into the Head 
of ’ a poor Fellow. His Meen, his Dress, ' his Carriage, , 

■ ■ ' .. ' ^ and'" 
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^# 264 Humourist, and one who does not understand the Figurei 
Vetoes#^ he ought to make in the World, while he lives In a* 
Jamary 2# Lodging of ten Shillings a Week with only one Servant' 
1712# Whlc ,he dresses himself according to the Season in'' 
Cloath or in Stuff, and has no one necessary Attention^ 
to any Thing but the Bell which calls to Prayers twice' 
a ■ Day# I say it would look like a Fable to report 
that this Gentleman gives away all which is the Over#" 

f lus of a great Fortune, by secret Methods, to other 
len- If he has not the Pomp of a numerous Train# 
and of Professors of Service to him, he has every Day 
he lives the Conscience that the Widow, the Fatherless, 
Mourner, and the Stranger bless his unseen Hand 
in their Prayers# This Humourist gives up all the 
Compliments which People of his own Condition could 
make to him, for the Pleasures of helping the afflicted, 
supplying the needy, and befriending the neglected# 
This Humourist keeps to himself much more than he 
wants, and gives a vast Refuse of his Superfluities to 
purchase Heaven, and ^ freeing others from the 
Temptations of worldly Want, to carry a Retinue witli 
him thither# 

Of all Men who affect living in a particular Way, next 
to this admirable Character, I am the most enamoured of 
IruSf whose Condition will not admit of such Largesses, 
and perhaps would not be capable of making them, if it 
were# ImSf tho' he is now turned of fiSy, has not 
appeared in the World, in his real Character, since five 
and twenty, at which Age he ran out a small Patrimony, 
and spent some Time after with Rakes who had lived 
upon him? A Course of ten Years Time passed in all the 
little Alleys, By Paths, and sometimes open Taverns and 
Streets of this Town, gave Irus a perfect Skill in judging 
of the Inclinations of Mankind, and acting accordingly# 
He seriously considered he was poor, and the general 
Horrour which most Men have of all who are In that 
Condition# Irus judged very rightly, that while he could 
keep his Poverty a Secret, he should not feel the Weight 
of it I he improved this Thought into an Affectation of 
Closeness and Covetousness# Upon this one Principle 
he resolved to govern his future Life? and in the thirty 
a:: ' ' ’ ' sixth 



sixth Yeaf of Ms Age he tepakciJ to Long^hmf aadNp. 26 i ; 
looked , upon several Dresses which huiig there deserted J^edaes^ 
by their first Masters, and exposed to. the Purchase 
the best Bidder. At this Place he exchanged his gay 1712, 
Shabbyness of Cloaths. fit for a much younger Man, to 
warm ones that would be decent for a much older one. 

Irm came out thoroughly cqu^ed from Head to :FoQtf:;:: : ;:.r 
with a little oaken Cane In' the Form of a substantial Man; 
that did not mind Ms Dress, turned of fifty. He had at 
tMs Time fifty Pounds In ready Money? and In tMs 
■Habit, with .this Fortune, .he .took Ms present LodMng ;.M;;.:^^'';;:;;..^^^ 
Str^jyin^free^ at the Mansion/House of a Taylor^s w^ow,;-;v :;;: 
who washes and can clear-starch Ms Bands. From that 
Time to tMs, he has kept the main Stock, without Altera^'- 
tion under or over, to the Value of five Pounds. He 
left off all Ms old Acquaintance to a Man, and all Ms 
Arts of Life, except the Play of Back^gammon, upon 
which he has more than bore Ms Chatges. Irus,.::ha8f:-;;; 
ever since he came Into this Neighbourhood, given all 
the Intimations, he skilfully could, of being a close Hunks 
worth Money? No body comes to visit Mm, he receives 
no Letters, and tells his Money Morning and Evening. 

He has from the publick Papers, a Knowledge of what 
generally passes, shuns all Discourses of Money, but 
shrugs Ms Shoulder when you talk of Securities? he 
denies Ms being rich with the Air, which all do who 
...■a«TOln of being so s He Is .the Oracle of .a Neighbouring:;':;:.:;;'; 

Justice of Peace who meets him at the Coffee.'House ? 
the Hopes that what he has must come to Somebody, 
and that he has no Heirs, have that Effect where-'cver 
he Is known, that he every Day has three or four In-» 
vitations to dine at different Places, which he generally 
takes Care to chuse In such a manner, as not to seem 
::Mcllned :to the richer man. ^ All the young Men' respect 
him, and say he Is just the same Man he was when 
they^ were Boys. . He uses, no Artifice In the ' World,.'.:^' 
but makes Use of ; Men^s Designs upon Mm to get ;' a ■ 
Maintenance out, of,' them.. This he carries on by a 
certain Peevishness (which he acts very well), that no 
one would believe could , .possibly enter Into the Head 
of' a, poor Fellow. His Meea, Ms' Dress, Ms Carriage, 

,„-'and' 


No* 264* ’ aad Ms Lmgimgt are such, that you would be at a Loss , 
Wcdnes/ whether m- the active Part of his Xife he.had 

XTOafY 2 ^ scmible Citizenf or Scholar that knew the World.. 

1712* ^ ^ These are the ' great Circumstauces ia' the Life of Itm 0 
md thus does he pass away Ms Days a Stranger to 
ManMndi and at his Death, the worst, ' that ' will be said 
of him Will be, that he got by every Man, who had 
Expectations from him, more than he had to leave him* 
Inclination to print ' the ■ following Lettersi 
for that I have heard the Author of them has some 
: where or other seen me, and by an excellent Faculty - in 


more than any ihing i could say ii 1 were present 
Thus I am glad my Silence is atoned for to the good Com*^ 

' :pany in Town* He has carryed his. Skill in Imitation solaff. .'-. 
:-a|, ,to :have forged a Letter from my Friend Sfo Room^^^n-' 
such a manner, that any one but I who am thoroughly 
acquainted with him, would have taken it for genuine^ 

* Mr , Spectatok, 

Having obserVd in Lllly^s Grammar how sweetly 
vjfeccfi:us .and Apollo run in ' a V^se r:.'i \haveo (fo 
preserve the Amity between them) calM in Bacchus 
to the Aid of my Profession of the Theatre, So iat 
while some People of Quality are bespeaking Plays of 
■ ;me: .to bC: acted upon such a Day, and others, Hogsheads ' 
for their Houses, against such ' a ' Time r I am 'wholly; 
employ^ in the agreeable Service of Wit and Wines 
;Sir,,'I' have sent you Sir, Roger rfe;Xoverie/'s' Letter .'to 
-■ me, which' pray - comply with in Favour of the. ' jRumpejf '' 

: Tavern*' ;Be kind, for you, know a Player'S' utmost ' .Pride: ' 
is the Approbation of the Spectator* 

I am your Admlretf tho^ UBbnowMf ' ^''' ' '- 

Richard -Estcourt^L 

^To Mr* Estcourt at his House in Corent^Garden, 

' Coverfyt December 

Old Comical Ones, 

The Hogshead of Neat Port came safe, aad have 
gottea the good Feputatioa ia these Parts, aad I am 


gla«j to heaff Aat’a Fellow who has been laying' out Na. 26 C;> 
his Money# met since he was bom# for the meer 
Pleasure of Wine# has bethowht himself of SjJary 2, 

. Profit ..and Pleasure together,' ■ Sexton (poor Man) {712, ^ 
having receive Strong from thy Wine# since his fit 
"of ' the Gout is" hugely taken wim itj ■ ffc sairs vit' ^::';^ 
given by Nature for the; of Famffies# that no 
Steward's Table can be, without it# that it strengthens 
Digestion, excludes Surfeits# Fevers, and Physicki 
which Green Wines -of any kind can't do, 'Pray get:^a;':;r^; 
pure snug Room# and I hope next Term to help fill 
your Bumper with our People of the Club 1 but you 
must have no Bells stirring when the Spectator comes 1 
T forebore ringing to Dinner while he was down with 
me in the Country, Thank you for the little Hams 
and Portugai Onions I pray keep some always by 
you. You know my Supper is only good Cheshire 
Cheese# best Mustard# a Golden Pippin# attended with 
a Pipe of John Sfy^s Best Sir Harry has stoln all your 
Songs, and tells me Story of the 5 th of November to 
"'"Perfection, '■ 

Yours to serve you, 

Roger de'Coverfe;^:' 

WeVe lost old John since you were here#' T 

No, 265 , 

[ADDISON,] Thursday, January 3, : : 

:■■■■: e muMh aUquis^ quid virus ia angues 

:. Adjicm f Sl rahidae. tradis ovUe lupae i—Ov* de Art Am, 

O NE' of thc' Fathers, if 'I am rightly.Mormcd, has,;: 

defined a 'Woman to be S<Jov an 

'Animal that delights in Finery^ : I have already treated : 

■;of ,ihe Sex in two or three Papers, conformably to^ thfe ' V 
Definition# and have in particular observed# that in all 
Ages they have been more careful than the Men to ^ 
adorn that Part of the Head# which we generally call 
thc Outside# 

This Observation is, so very notorious# that ■ when in^' 
ordinary Discourse we say a'',.Man ,has a fine Head# a'. ' 
long Head# or a good Head, we express , our, selves' / 

metafdiorkally'' ■ 


I'' 
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mctaptoicallyf aad sfcak in f elation, to Iiis Under stands 
ing? whereas when we say of a Woman^ she has a 
fine, a long, or a good Head, we speak only in relation 
to her Coinnaodc. . ^ , 

It is observed among Birds, that Nature has lavished 
all her Ornaments upon the Male, who very often 
appears in a most beautiful Head-dress s Whether it be 
a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, or a natural little 
Plume, erected like a Kind of Pinacle on the very Top 
of the Head As Nature on the contrary has poured 
out her Charms in the greatest Abundance upon the 
female Part of our Species, so they are very^ assiduous in 
bestowing upon themselves the finest Garnitures of Art 
The Peacock, in all his Pride, does not display half the 
Colours that appear in the Garments of a British Lady, 
when she is dressed either for a Ball or a Birth/day#^ 
But to return to our Female Heads, The Ladies 
have been for some Time in a Kind of moulting 
■..SeamO), with regard to that Part,:nf\,lheir:,.I3r^ 
cast great Quantities of Ribbon, Lace, and Cambrick, 
and in some measure reduced that Part of the humane 
Figure to the beautiful globular Form, which is natwal 
to it We have for a great While expected what Kind 
of Ornament would be substituted in the Place of those 
ahtiqhated Commodes, But our Female Projectors were 
all the last Summer so taken up with the Improvement 
of their Petticoats, that they had not Time to attend to 
any Thing elscf but having at length sufficiently 
adorned their lower Parts, they now begin to turn 
their Thoughts upon the other Extreimty', as^^^^^^^^W^ 
remembring the old Kitchin Proverb, that d you light 
your Fire at both Ends, the middle will shift for its selt 
I am engaged in this Speculation by a Sight which 
I lately met with at the Opera, As I was standing 
in the hinder Part of the Box, I took notice of a little 
Cluster of Women sitting together in the prettiest 
coloured Hoods that I ever saw, One of them was 
blue, another yellow, and another philomot? the fourth 
was of a Pink Colour, and the fifth of a pale Green, 
I looked with as much Pleasure upon this little par^- 
coloured Assembly, as upon a Bed of Tulips, and did 

, ■ not 
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mt know at fit* st wliethef it might not be an Embassie 2^5# ^ 
of hdhu Queens f but upon my going about into theThwsaaf,; 
Pit, ' and taking 'them in Front, I was "immediately 
undeceiTed, and saw^ so much Beauty in eYcry Face, 
that I found them all to be English* Such Eyes and 
Lips, Cheeks and Foreheads, could be the Growth of 
no other Country. The Complection of their Faces 
hindered me from observing any further the Colour of 
their Hoods, though I could easily perceive^ by that 
unspeakable Satisfaction which appeared in their Looks, 
that their own Thoughts were wholly taken up on 
those pretty Ornaments they wore upon their Heads. 

I am informed that this Fashion spreads daily, inso^ 
much that the Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to 
hang out different Colours, and to shew their Prin*^ 
ciples in their Head/^dress. Nay, if I may believe my 
Friend Win Honeycomb, there m a certain old Coquet 
of his Acquaintance, who intends to appear very sud^ 
dcnly in a Rainbow Hood, like the Iris in 
Virgilf not questioning but that among such Variety 
of Colours she shall have a Charm for every Heart 

My Friend Wei,^ who very much values himself 
upon his great Insights into Gallantry, tells me, that 
he can already guess at the Humour a Lady is in by 
her Hood, as the Courtiers of Morocco know the Dis^ 
position of their present Emperor by the Colour of 
the Dress which he puts on. When Mehsinda wraps 
her Head in Flame Colour, her Heart is set upon 
Execution. When she covers it with Purple, I would 
not, says he, advise her Lover to approach her,* but if 
she appears in White, it is Peace, and he may hand 
her out of her Box with Safety. 

Will informs me likewise, tliat these Hoods may be 
used as Signals. Why else, says he, docs Cornelia 
always put on a Black Hood when her Husband is 
gone into the Country? 

Such are my Friend Honeycomb's Dreams of Gallantry. 

For my own Part, I impute this Diversity of Colours 
in the Hoods to the Diversity of Complection in the 
Faces nf my pretty Country Women. Ovid m, hk 
Art of Love has given some Precepts as ..to this Par.-' ' 

ticular 


No. 265. ■ ticulaty thougti I fijad they arc diicr ettt from those 
Jlmniskfi which pfeyail among . the Modems.^ He recommends 
red striped Silk to the pale Complection? White to 
’ ' the Browiif : and Dark to ' the Fair. On the contrary, 
my Friend WELrwho pretends^ to be a greater Master 
than Ovxdf tells me, :that the palest Features^: 
; .'..'look the most agreeable in white\Sarsenetr' that7a/.^F^^ 

■ which' is overflushed appears,, to, ' advantage In n the: 

and that the darkest Complection is not 
, :,a' little'' alleviated by a Black Hoodi-: In short, , 'he ■ is\for^''' 
losing the Colour of the Face in that of the Hood, as 
.Fire burns dimly, and a Candle goes out::'m:^':.t^^ 
of the Sum This, says. he,., your Oidid^^hiim''' 
hinted, where he treats^ of these Matters, :'When';'' 
us Aat the blue Water Nymphs^ 

:Garments? and . that Auromf. who; 
always appears in the Light of the Rising Sun, is 
Sd&tow 

Whether these his Observations are jt^tly grounded I 
cannot telL but I have often known him, as we have 
stood together behind the Ladies, praise or dispraise the 
Complection of a Face which he never saw, from observe 
Cobur of her Hood, -and has been very seldom • 
his"' GueSSeS. ' 

As I have Nothing more at Heart than the Honour 
and Improvement of the fair Sex, I cannot conclude this 
without an. Exhortation to , thC/fifAfeh-fLadles,.: that 
they would excel the Women of all other Nations as 
Vertuc and^^jood Sense, as they •dO'in...Bcattty | , 
which they may certainly do, if they will be as indus.^ 
trious to cultivate their Minds, as they are to adorn their 
'^'.'I/Bodicss In the mean while I shall' recommend . to- ' their 
most serious Consideration the Saying of an old Grcei 
foc% 

TwaiKl K(S<r{A.o$ o Tpdtros, K* od 
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No, 266, 
[STEELE] 


Rridty, January 4, 


^ veto esf, quod ego mibi puta paltnarium, 

Me reperisse, quomodo adolesceatulus : 

tngeaia i mores posset aoseemt 
ut cum cognorit perpetuo odentr—ler, 

N O Vice Of Wickedness, which People fall into from 
Indulgence to Desires which sac natwal to all, 
'■'b^ to place them below the Compassion of the virtuous ; 
p^t of the World; which indeed often makes me a httle 
apt to su^t die Sincerity of their Virtue who arc^o 
warmly provoked at other People's ^sonal Sms, The 
unlawful Commerce of the Sexra is of all die 

hardest to avoid; and yet there is no one which yoy 
shall hear the rigider Part of Womankind speak ^ with 
so little Mercy, It is very certain that a modest Won^ 
cannot abhor the Breach of Chastity too much; but ^y 
let her hate it for herself, and only pity it_m othem 
- Wfy f „ :Hqneycqmb calls these over^'offendco LadieSy .:tbe;' 
mitragiously virtuous, , 

I do not design to fall upon Failures m general, wito 
to the Gift of Chastity, but at present only enter 
upon that large Field, and begin with the Consideration 
of poor and publick Whores, The other Evening passing 
along near CoveaPGarden, I was Jogged on the Elbow 
as I turned into the Piazza, on the rip:ht Hand coming 
out of James^stteet, by a slim young Girl of about Sewn,' 
teen, who with a pert Air asked me if I was for a Pint 
of Wine, I do not know but I should have indulged 
my Curiosity in having some Chat with her, but that 
I am informed the Man of the Bumper knows me; and 
it would have made a Story for him not very agreeable 
to some Part of my Writings, though I have in others 
so frequently said that I am wholly unconcerned in any 
Scene I am in, but merely as a Spectator, This Impedfr 
ment being in my Way, we stood under one of the 
Arches by Twilight; and there I could observe as exact 
Features as I tod ever seen, the most agreeable Shape, 
the finest Neck and Bosom, in a Word, the whole Person 
of a Woman exquisitely beautifriL She affected to allure 
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No. 266#, me witli a forced Wamoirncss in hct Look aad Aifi 
FrMaf#^ but I $aw it checked with Hunger and Colds Her Eyes 
Janttarf % i^an and eager, her Dress thin and tawdry, her 
' Meen genteel and childish# This strange^ Figure gave 
me much Anguish of Heart, and to aToid being seen with 
her I went away, but ' could not forbear giving her a 
Crown# The poor Thing sighed, curtisied, and with a 
Blessing, expressed with me utmost Vehemence, turned 
This Creature is w^t they call newly come 

S on the Town, but who, I suppose, falling into cruel 
inds, was left in the first Month from her Dishonour, 
exposed to pass through/ the Hands and' Discipline;. 
those Hags of HeU whom we:.call B^ds#- ..But.' 
grow too suddenly .grave on this Subject, ,, 
and be my sei outragiously good, I shall turn to a Scene 
.:v/ :.in>dne, oi Fletcher^B rays, where, this. .CharacterTs.,;:dmw*ir;;,. 
and the Oeconomy of Whoredom most admirably dc#* 
scribed# The Passage I would point to is in the third 
Scene of the second Act of the Humorous Lieutenant 
is Agent for the King^s, Lust, and 
at the same Time for the whole Court, is very pleasantly 
introduced, reading her Minutes as a Person of Business, 
with two Maids, her Under#^Secretaries, taking Instructions 
III , before her# Her , .'Women, . both those -under , 
Sll||i/:|>^ Tutebge, and those which she is;,laf{iig:,:: 

.alphabetically set down in her Book,|:;.,ai3d:^ 
she is looking over the Letter C, in a muttering Voice, 
as if between Soliloquy and speaking out, she says, 

Her Maiden>*head will yield met let me see now/ 

She is not Fifteen, they sayf For her Complexion— 

. Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 

Qoe, the Daughter of a Country Gentleman/ 

Her Age upon Fifteen, Now her Complexion, 

A lovely brown/ here 'tis/ Byes black and rowlingi 
The Body neatly built/ she strikes a Lute well. 

Sings most enticingly/ These Helps consider^, 

Her Maidemhead will amount to some three hundred, 

Or three hundred and fifty CrownSi ^twill hear It handsomly. 
Her Father's poor, some little Share deducted, 

To buy him a Hunting^'Nag 

well instructed ' in tibic 
Qfcumstances and Manners of all who are any Way 


f : the spectators ■■ g 

f€;lated to the fair one whom they have a Design upon. Ho. 266 .' 
As Che k to be purchased with 350 Crowns, and the f^fw* : 
Father taken off with a Padr tibe Merchanfs, Wffe 
to 'her, who abounds in Plenty, is not 'to have downright 
;** Money, but the mercenary Part of her Mind is 'engaged ' 

^ with a Present of Plate and a little Ambitions Shells 

made to understand that it is a Man of Quality who dies 
for her. The Examination of a young Girl for Business, 
j and the crying down her Value for being ^ slight Thing, 

I together with every other Circumstance in ftie Scene, 

f are inimitably excellent, and have the true Spirit of 

Comedy? tho^ it were to be wished the Author had 
j added a Circumstance which should make Leuesppe's 
^ ' Baseness more odious. 

It must not be Thought a Digression from my intended 
^culation, .to talk of Bawds in a Discourse upom,^:;;^,:';^ 
Hunches? for a Woman of the Town is not' thoi^ughly 
and properly such, without having gone through the 
K. Education of one of these Houses; But the 'compassionafo:.:";;;;\) 

Case of very many is, that they are taken into such 
Hands without any the least Suspicion, previous Tempta/ 
tion, or Admonition to what Place they are going. The 
last Week I went to an Inn in the City, to enquire hr 
some Provisions which were sent by a Waggon out of 
the Country? and as I waited in one of the Boxes till 
the Chamberlain had looked over his Parcels, I heard 
j an dd and a young Voice repeating the Questions- and:. 

1 Kesponses of the Church^Catechism. I thought it no 
; Breach of good Manners to peep at a Crevise, and look 
in at People so well employed? but who should I see 
i there^ but the most armil Procuress in the Town, 
examining a most beautiful^Countr^Girl, who had come 
, , up , in the same Waggon with my Things, Whether she 
was well educated, could forbear playing the Wanton 
'■■with' Servants and Idle Fellows, of which this Town, 

, says she, is too fulh At the same Time, Whether 
knew enough of Breeding i as that if a Squire or a 
Gentleman, or one that was her Betters, should give 
her a civil Salute, she could curtsie ■ and . be bumble 
neverthelcssi Her innocent forsooths, yes% and't 
phase you% and she would do her Endeavour, moved 
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the good old Lady to take her out of the Haads of a 
. Country Bumkin^hef Brother, and hire her for her own 
Maid# I stayy till I saw them all marched out to take 
Coach? the Brother loaded with a great Cheese, he prc^ 
vailed upon' her to^ take for her Civilities to Sister# This 
poor Creature^ Fate is not far off that of her^s whom 
I .spoke of above? and it' is not :to be doubted, but after 
she has been long enough a Prey to Lust she will be 
■ ■ delivered. over to Pamine ? the .Ironical Commendatio.n ■. 
of the Industry and Charity of these antiquated Ladies, 
these Directors of Sin, after they can no longer commit 
it, makes up the Beauty of the inimitable Dedication 
to the Plain Dealer, and is a Master^^piece of Railery 
on this Vicen But to understand all the Purlues of this 
Game the better, and to illustrate this Subject in future 
Discourses, I must venture my self, with my Friend Win., 
into the Haunts of Beauty and Gallantry ? from pampered 
Vice in the Habitations of the Wealthy, to distressed 
indigent Wickedness expelled the Harbours of the 
■■'./■'BroiieL' ' 


No# 267# 

[ADDISON#] Saturday, January 5# 

Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite <5ra//#— -Propert. 

T here is Nothing in Nature so irksome as general 
Discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
.■'Words#. ...For this Reason T shall, wave the Discussion of ■ 
that Point which was started some Years since, Whether 
Milton^s Paradise Lost may be called an Heroick Poem? 
Those who will not give it that Title, may call it (if 
they please) a Divine Poem. It will be sufiicient to its 
Perfection, if it has in it all the Beauties of the highest 
Kind of Poetry? and as for those who alledgc it Is not 
an Heroick Poem, they advance no more to the Diminu#' 
tion of it, than if they' should say Adam is not JBmas, 
nor Eve Helen* 

I shall therefore ' examine it by the Rules of Epic 
Poetry, and see whether it falls ■ short of the Iliad, or 
/Eneid, in the Beauties which are essential to that Kind 
of Writing# The first Thing to be consider'd in an 
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Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is peffect^ or imperfect, No, 26Z 
.accofdmg as the Action which it relates' is more or less 
so# This Action should haTc three Qualifications in0|2^^ * 
ii First, It should be but one Actiom Secondly, It 
should be an entire Action? and Thirdly, it should 
be a great Action# To consider the Action : of the Bhdf 
/Emidfmi Paradise Lost, in these three several 
' ■ ^''Momer to preserve , .the Unity , of his Action : hastens .into 
the Midst of Things, as ^ Horace has observed? Had he 
gone up to Leda's ' Eggf or begun much later, , even ' at 
Sic Rape . of Helena or the Investing of Troy, it is 
manifest that the Story of the Poem would have been 
a "Series of several Actions# . He therefore opens :his;.,;,:;:.:/^^ 
:Pocm.with the Discord of his Princes, and with ■ great::';,:^^^ 

Art interweaves in the several succeeding Parts of it, 
an Account of every Thing material wmch relates to 
them, and had passed before that fatal Dissension# After 
the same Manner /Eneas makes his first Appearance 
in the Tyrrhene Seas, and within Sight of Italyf because 
the Action proposed to be celebrated was that of his 
settling himself in Latiurn* But because it was necessary 
for the Reader to know what had happened to him in 
the taking of Troyt and in the preceding Parts of his 
Voyage, Virgil makes his Heroe relate it by Way of 
Episode in the second and third Books of the /Eneid^ 

Tne Contents of both which Books come before those 
of the first Book in the Thread of the Story, the' for 
preserving of this Unity of Action, they follow them 
in the Disposition of the Poem# Milton, in Imitation 
of these two great Poets, opens his Paradise Lost, with 
an infernal Council plotting the Fall of Man, which is 
the Action he proposed to celebrate? and as for those 

f " "real :. Actions which .preceded, in Point of' Time,' ' the,; 

attle of the Angels, and the Creation of the World, 

(which would have entirely' destroyed the Unity of his' 
principal Action, had he related them in the same Order 
that they happened) he cast them into the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh Kooks, by way. of ■ Episode to this noble 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho^ at the same 

Time 
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No. 267* Time that great GrMck aad Philosopher endeayours to 

latlSw paUiate ^this Imperfection in the Greek Poety by impuV 

1712* some Measure to the very Nature of an Epic 

Poem* Some have been of Opinion, that the Mneid 
labours also in this Particular, and has Episodes which 
may be looked upon as Excrescencies ra&cr than as 
Parts of the Action. On the contrary, the Poem which 
we have now under our Consideration, hath no other 
Episodes than such^ as naturally arise from the Subject, 
and yet is filled with such a Multitude of astonishing 
Incidents, that it gives us at the same Time a Pleasure 
of the greatest Variety, and of the greatest Simplicity. 

I must observe also, that as Virgil in the Poem 
which was designed to celebrate the Original of the 
Roman Empire, has described the Birth of its great 
Rival, the Carthaginian Commonwealths Milton with 
the like Art in his Poem on the Fall of Man, has related 
the Fall of those Angels who are his professed Enemies. 
Besides the many other Beauties in such an Episode, 
it's running parallel with the great Action of the Poem, 
hinders it from breaking the Unity so much as another 
Episode would have done, that had not so great an 
Affinity with the principal Subject. In short, this is 
the same Kind of Beauty which the Criticks admire 
in the Spanish Fryarf or the Double Discovery f where 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies 
of one another. 

The second Qualification required in the Action of an 
Epic Poem is, tibat it should be an entire Actions An 
Action is entire when it is compleat in all its Parts r or as . 
Aristotle describes it, when it consists of a Beginning, a 
Middle, and an End. Nothing should go before it, 
be intermix^ with it, or follow after it, that is not 
related to it. As on the contrary, no single Step 
should be omitted in that just and regular Process 
which it must be supposed to take from its Original 
to its Consummation. Thus we see the Anger of 
Achilles in its Birth, its Continuance and Effects? and 
/Eneas‘s Settlement in Italyt carried on through all 
the Oppositions in his Way to it both by Sea and 
Land. The Action in Milton excels (I think) both 

the 
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the formet in. this Pafticulaf f we see it contfived in No, 26^ 
Hell, executed upon Earth, and punished by Heaven, 

The Parts of it are told in the most distinct Manner, 17 ^“*^ 

aiid ''gfow^^ o of oDie ■ aaothef ' in the most natural 
MethoA 

The thifd QualifiGation of m Epic Poem is its 
Gfcatmss^ The "Anger of. AcM/es was of such 
Consequence, that it • embroiled the Kings of Greecef 
destroy^ the Heroes' of Troy, and engaged all the Gods 
in Factions. Mmas's Settlement in Italy produced 
the' CaesarSf and^ gave Birth to. the Roman Empire. 

Milton^s Subject was still greater than either of^ the 
former? it does not determine the Fate of single 
Persons or Nations, but of a whole Species. The united 
Powers of Hell are joined together for the Destruction 
of Mankind# which they effected in Part, and would have 
completed, had not Omnipotence it self interposed. The 
wincipal Actors are Man in his greatest Perfection, and 
woman in her highest Beauty. Their Enemies are 
the fallen Angels s The Messiah their Friend# and the 
Almighty their Protector. In short, every Thing that 
is great in the whole Circle of Being, whether within 
the Verge of Nature, or out of it, has a proper Part 
assigned it in this noble Poem. 

In Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the Whole# 
but the principal Members, and every Part of them# 
should be Great I will not presume to say# that the 
Book of Games in the /Eneidf or that in the Iliad, are 
not of this Nature, nor to reprehend Vltgifs Simile of 
the Top# and many other of the same Nature in the 
Iliad, as liable to any Censure in this Particular ? but I 
tMnk we may say, without derogating from those won/ 
derfol Performances, that there is an unquestionable 
Magnificence in every Part of Paradise Lost, and indeed 
a much greater than could have been formed upon any 
Pagan System. 

But Aristotle, by the Greatness of the^ Action, does 
not only mean that it should be in its^ Nature# 

but also in its Duration, or in other w ords, that it should 
have a due Length in it, as well as what ^ we properly 
call Greatness. The JustMcasurc of the KindofMagni/ 

tude 
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No* 26Z tude, he cxplaim by the followiia^ Skmlitudc# , All 
Animal, no bigger than a Mite, cannot appear perfect 
because the Sight takes it in at once, and 
has only a confused Idea of the Whole, and not a distinct 
Idea of all Parts j If on the contmry you should 
suppose an Animal of ten thousand Furlongs in Length, 
the Eye would be so filled with a single Part of it, 3iat 
it could not give the Mind an Idea of me Whole. What 
these Animals are to the Eye, a very short or a very 
long Action would be to the Memory. The first would 
be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it Homer and Virgil 
have shewn their principal Art in this Particulari the 
Action of the Iliads and that of the /Eneid were in 
themselves exceeding short, but are so beautifully ex? 
tended and diversified by the Invention of Episodes^ 
and the Machinery of Gods, with the like poetical 
Ornaments, that they make up an agreeable St<^ 
sufficient to employ me Memory without overcharging 
it Milton^ Action is enriched with such a Variety 
of Circumstances, that I have taken as much Pleasure 
in reading the Contents of his Books, as in the best 
invented Story I ever met with. It is possible, that 
the Traditions on which iht Iliad and JEneid were built, 
had more Circumstances in them than the History of 
the Fall of Man, as it is related in Scripture. . Besides 
it was easier for Homer and Virgil to dash the Truth 
with Fiction, as they were in no danger of offending 
the Religion of their Country by it. But as for Milton^ 
he had not only a very few Circumstances upon which 
to raise his Poem, but was also obliged to proceed with 
the greatest Caution in every Thing that he added out 
of his own Invention. And, indeed, notwithstanding 
all the Restraints he was under, he has filied his Story 
with so many surprising Incidents, which bear so close 
an Analogy with what is delivered in Holy Writ, that 
it is capable of pleasing the most delicate Reader, without 
giving Offence to the most scrupulous. 

The modern Critiefcs have collected from several Hints 
in the Iliad and /Eneid the Space of Time, which is 
taken up fay the Action of each of those Poems? but 
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as a great Part of Miltoa^ Story was 'ftfaBsactcd laNo. 26 Z ^ 
Rcgiom- that Me out of the Reach of the^ Sua aad the | 

S|>£cre of Day, it is impossible to gratifie the’ Reader 
with such a Calculation, which indeed would be more . ' 
curious than iastructiTei None of ,^the Criticks, ^either 
Anticnt or Modem, having laid down Rules to circum^ 
scribe the Action of an Epic Poem with any determined 
Number of Years, Days or Hours- 
This Piece of Criticism on Milton^s Paradise Lost shall 
be carried on in the following Saturdays. Papers* 
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Monday, January 7« 


- — ^ — Minus apius acutis 
Naribm horum homsnum^ Hor- 

I T is not that I think I have been more witty than 
I ought of late, that at present I wholly forbear any 
Attempt towards it j I am of Opinion that I ought some 
tknes to lay before the World the plain Letters of my 
Correspondents in the artless Dress in which they hastUy 
send them, that the Reader may see I am not Accuser 
and Judge my self, but that the Indictment is properly 
and fairly laid, before I proceed against the Criminal- 

^ Mr * Spectator, 

As you are Spectator General I apply my self to 
|mu foUowing Case f vfc I do not wear a Sword, 
but I often divert my self at the Theatre, where I 
frequently see a Set of Fellows puU plain People, by 
way of Humour or Frolick, by the Nose, upon frivolous 
.: ;or.. no , .Occasions- ,, , A . Friend of mine &e o&er Night , , 
applauding %«rhat a graceful exit Mr- Wilks made, one 
of these Nose/wringers,' over-shearing him, pinchy him 
by the Nose- I was in the Pit the other Night, (when 
it was very much crouded) a Gentleman leaning upon , 
mcr ^and very heavily,; i very; civilly requested him '16;' ' ■ 
remove his Hand? for .which he pulled me by the Nose-'' 

I would not resent it in so', publick a Place, because’'!;:;'^ 
was unwilling to create a Disturbancer but have '"'since' : ' 
reflected upon it as a Thing ' that is unmanly and ' dis-^ ; 

ingenuous, 


I 
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No.2t'6. ingfeauous, fenders the Nose/puller odious, and makes 
Mond'. f, the Person pulled by the Nose look little and contemptible# 
This Gfieyance I humbly request you would endeavour 
' to redress# 

I am your Admiter^ £.c# 

■■■■ 

^ Mt * Spectator, 

of the 29th of December on Love and 
Marriage is of so useful a Kind, that I cannot forbear 
adding my Thoughts to yours on that Subfect Methinks 
it is a Misfortune, that the Marriage State, which in its 
own Nature is adapted to give us the compleatest Happi/ 
ness this Life is capable of, should be so uncomfortable a 
one to so many as it daily proves# But the ■ Mischief 
generally proceeds from the unwise Choice People make 
for themselves, and an Expectation of Happiness from 
Thills not capable of giving it# Nothing but the good 
Qualities of the Person beloved, can be a Foundation for 
a Love of Judgment and Discretion \ and whoever expect 
Happiness from any Thing but Virtue, Wisdom, Good#' 
humour, and a Similitude of Manners, will find them#* 
selves widely mistaken# But how few are there who 
seek after these Things, and do not rather make Eiches 
their chief if not their only Aim? How rare it is for 
a Man, when he engages himself in the Thoughts 
of Marriage, to place his Hopes of having in such a 
Woman a constant, agreeable Companion? One who 
and double his Joys ? Who will '' 
^ Share of his Estate he ■ intrusts to her 
with Prudence and Frugality, govern his House : 
with Oeconomy and Discretion, and be an Ornament to 
himself and Family ? Where shall we find the Man who 
looks out for one who places her chief Happiness in the 
Practice of Virtue, and makes her Duty her continual 
Pleasure ? No, Men rather seek for Mony as the Com#' 
V"', rplcment' of all-- their Desires f ', and regardless' '.of "^what:^^ 
Kmd of Wives they take, they think Riches will be a 
Minister to all Kind of Pleasures, and enable them to 

to drink, feast, and 
their "Companions, pay their Debts contracted 
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by htmet Eztfavagancks, or some suck vile 3°^ Hp* 

worthy End! and indulge themselves in Pleasufes which 

af e a Shame aad Scandal to humane NatufCn Now as |y|2, 
for the Women i how few of them asfe therc^ who place 
the Happiness of theif Mairiage in the having a wise 
and virtuous Friend? One who will he faithful and 
.just to ail, and constant and loving to them? Who with 
Care and Diligence will look after and imjprove the 
Estate, and without grudging allow whatever is prudent 
and convenient? Rather, How few are there who do 
not place their Happiness in ouVshining others in Pcmp :. 
and Show? And that do not thirds: within themselves 
when they have married such a rich Person, that none^^^ ;; 
of their Acquaintance shall appear so fine in their 
Equipage, so adorn^ in their Persons, or so magnificent ■ 
in their Furniture as themselves ? Thus their 
are" filled with vain Ideas? and I heartily wish I could:.^:;;;;^ 

:say :'that Equipage and Show were not the chief Opdd f :,;- 
:of.eO:'many women as I fear it is# 

After this Manner do both Sexes deceive themselves, 
and bring Reflections and Disgrace upon the most happy 
and most honourable State of Life? whereas if they 
would but correct their .depraved T^te, moderate their 
Ambition, and place their Happiness upon proper 
Objects, we should not find Felicity in the Marriage 
State such a Wonder in the World as it now is# 

Sir, if you think these Thoughts worth inserting 
among your own, be pleas^ to give them a better 
Dress, and let them pass abroad? and you will oblige 

Your Admiretf 

'Mr# Spectator, 

As I was this Day walking in the Street, ^there'': ?^^ 
happened to pass by on the other Side of the Way ^ a '^ ',^:^' '': 
Beauty, whose Charms were so attracting that it ' drew. 
my Eyes wholly on that. Side, insomuch that, I neglected';" .: . 
my own Way, and chanced to run my Nose , directly 
against a Post? which the Lady no sooner perceived, but 
fell out into a Fit of Laughter, though at the same Time 
she was sensible that'' her self was the Cause' of ;,'iny 

Misfortune 
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£r°“ wluch in njy ^>inion was the gfeatef 

IanSatU'7 ^^Smvation. of her Crime. I be%: busy wiping off 
m2, which trickled down my tsxx, had not Time 

to acquaint her with her Barbarity, as also with my 
viz. never to look out of my Way for one 
of her Sex mores Therefore, that your humble Servant 
revenged, he desires you to insert this in one 
Papers, which he hopes will be a Warning 
to all the rest of the Women Gazers, as well as to poor 

Anthoay Gape,' 

‘Mr. Sp£CTAtor, 

to know in your next, if the merry Game of 
^ has lost bis Cloak, is not mightily in Vogue 

Ladies this Christmas) because I see 
mey wear Hoods of all Colours, which I suppose is for 
fe If it IS, and you tbiolf it pioper, I will 

of those Hoods with me to our Ladies in 
because they enjoyned me to bring them 
horn Loadon that was very New, If you 
can tell any Thing in which I can obey their Com/ 
mands more agreeably, be pleas'd to inform me, and 
you will extremely oblige 

|p;|:# Yotir bumble Servant/ 

^ ‘Mr, Spectator, Oxford, Dec. 29. 

you appear inclined to be a Friend to the 
j you would assist me in an Affair 

I have^ suffered very much. The reignkffi 
Toast of this Place is Patetia-, I have pursued her with 
the utmost Diligence this Twelvemonth, and fi«.t 
nothing stands in my Way but one who flatters her 
more than I can. Pride is her Favourite Passion) 

^ ^ you would be so far my Friend as to 
make a favourable Mention of her in one of your 
Papers, I believe I should not fail in my Addresses, 
I^he Scholars stand in Rows, as they did to be sure 
Pew/dooT) and she has all Am 
D evotion paid to her by a Croud of Youths who are 
unacquainted with the Sex, and have Inexperience 
■ their Passion) However, if it succeeds according 


■to my VowSf you will make me the happiest Man mNo/266.^ ‘ 
the woridr the most obliged amongst all 

Yoar humble Servants.^ 

^Mr, Spectator, 

I came to my ' Mistfess^s Toilet ■ this '■ Morning, for 
I am admitted when "^her Face is^ stark-^n^edr '^'She;;^ 
frowned, and cryed pish when I said a Thing that I 
stole I and I will .be ' judged' by you whether it was::;:not;:^ v;::;^^^^^^^^ 

Tery pretty. Madam, said I, you shall forbear that Part 
of your Dress, it may be well in others j but you cannot ';;:";/^ 

.'place a; Patch where'it does' not hide a Beauty.^ : 

No. 269, ' 

'■[ADDISON,] . , Tuesday, January 8, 

- Aero ranssima nostrof 

■■" SimpUcitas — - — t—Or* 

[I WAS this Morning surprized with a great knocking 
at the Door, when my Landlady's Daughter came 
up to me and told me that there was a Man below 
■'?::';'';deslred/ to spe with me, ,, Upon my asking her /who/^ 
it was, she told me it was a very grave elderly Person, 
but that she did not know his Name, I immediately 
went down to him, and found him to be the Coachman 
of my worthy Friend Sir Roger de Coverly, He told 
me that his Master came to Town last Night, and would 
be glad to take a Turn with me in Grays^Inn Walks, 

As 1 was wondring in my self what had brought Sir 
Roger to Town, not having lately received any Letter 
from him, he told me that his Master was come up 
to get a Sight of Prince jFugene/ and that he desired 
1 I would immediately meet , him, 

I was not a little pleased with the Curiosity of the 
old Knight, though I did not much wonder at it, having 
‘i heard him say more .' than once m private Discourse, 
that he looked upon Prince Eugesih (for so the Knight 
always calls him) to be a' greater Man than Scanderbegt 
come " into Grays^sm Walks, but, I 
heard my jpriend upon the Terrace hemming twice or 
thrice' to himself with great Vigour, for he loves to '^cIear 
. Ms Pipes 'in good Air (to make, use of his .own .Phrase)"'^ 

and 
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Alms of hifli, I Po,,u ^ c . , an 

not finding out soiS Work bS^«f chide him for 

put 4 HandThltkefand JtelSS sSper 
Ouf Salutations wefe very hear ^ 01^^? «Ju *' 
sistinp: of many kind ShalS J Z Hand^i?“' 
affectionate Looks which wp. Li?®, ®*“' several 
After which the Knivht tnM another. 

Chaplain was v«y wfu aS good Fri«d his 

that the WaTKe hf Lf 
able Sermon out of Debtor I “““Paf" 

all my Affairs in his wL^f T i. s®?® fa®' 

an ObWiM V fa®fa^ wUllng to lay 

St^l teUiS^T^S,!^ Namewi* . ToW 
great Tribulation, for ^ft tf 

la’yiS'” « 

Jlfoi/ White wa7d^A.I/fi \H inform'd me that 

her Death thr wS L?l ^®‘ 

down the End of one of his Barns ‘‘ 

§rt, says Sir Rooa,, I ^ n^M tSt 
W^an had any hand in it, 

w"41S"'^“A’h,^"T'-''' S' 

fo. Si, Roger, after the laudaWeTHrwSS iS 
alway. heep, open fte^SS' 
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wiled eight fat' Hogs fof this Season^ No# 269 * • 
mat ne had dealt about his Chines very liberally amongst Tuesday# 
his Neighbours# and that in particular he had sent 
string of Ho^s/puddings with a pack of Cards to every 
poor Family m the Parish- I have often thought#says 
bit Kogei# it happens very well that- Christmas should 
fall out in the Middle of Winter- it is the most dead. '-';:' ^ 
uncomfortable Time of the Year, when the poor People 
would suffer very much from their Poverty and Cold, if 
they had not good Cheer, warm Fires, and Christmas 
Gambols to support them- I love to rejoyce their poor 
Hearts at this Season, and to see the whole Village 
mettf in my great Hall I allow a double Quantity of 
Malt to niy small Beer, and set it a running for twelve 
Days to every one lhat calls for it I have always a 
f Mince-'Pye upon the Table, and 
am woncferfully pleased to see my Tenants pass away 
a whole Evening in playing their innocent Tricks, and 
smutting one another- Our Friend Will Wimble is as 
merry as any of them, and shews a thousand roguish 
Tricks upon these Occasions- 

I was much delighted with the Reflection of my old 
mend, which carried so much Goodness in it He then 
launched out mto Ae Pmise of the late Act of Parliament 

^at Satisfaction, t^t he believed it already began to take 
Effertf for that a rigid Dissenter, who chanced to dine at 
^House on Ch^tmas Day, had been observed to eat 
of his Plumb/pof ridge. 

j ditched all our Country Matters, Sir 

the Club, and 



No, 270, 

..j^TEELE,] Wednesday, 

^scit enim citius xneminxtque Mhentms Mui 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod prohat--^ 

I :,::DG, :aot' know that I .have been in greater Delight 
Yprs, than in beholding the Boxes 
at„lhe Play' the last. Time ttie ScotPtfuPL&dy was acted, 
So great an Assembly of Ladies placed m gradual Rows 
m ail the Ornaments of Jewels, Silks, and Colours, gave 
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so‘ lively mi gay m Impression to the Heart, that me/ 270 . 
thought 'the Season of the Year was vanished? and I 
did. not think'it an ill Expression of a young Sliaiy 9' 

who stood near me, that called the Boxes those Beds 1712, 
of Tulips. It was a pretty Variation of the Prospect, 
when any one of these fine Ladies rose up and ^ did 
:::::Hhnour :'.to 'hers^^ and -Friend at a Distance, by curtisy/.;:;;:':;v-^ 
ingi and gave Opportunity to that Friend to shew her 
Charms to the same Advantage In returning the Saluta/ 
tlon. Here that Action is as proper and graceful, as 
it is at Church unbecoming and impertinent. By the 
Way, I must take the Liberty to observe, that I did 
not see any one who Is usually so full of Civilities at 
Church, offer at any such Indecorum during any Part 
of the Action of the Play. Such beautiful Prospects 
gladden our Minds, and when considered in general, 
give innocent and pleasing Ideas. He that dwells upon 
any one Object of Beauty, may fix his Imagination to his 
Disquiet? but the Contemplation of a whole Assembly 
together, is a Defence against the Encroachment of 
Desire « At least to me, who have taken Pains to look 
at Beauty abstracted from the Consideration of its being 
the Object of Desire? at Power, only as it sits upon 
another wiAout any Hopes of partaking any Share 
of it ? at Wisdom and Capacity without any Pretensions 
to rival or envy its Acquisitions i I say to me who 
am really free from forming any Hopes by beholding 
|be Persons of beautiful Women, or warming my self 
into Ambition from the Successes of other Men, this 
World is not only a mere Scene, but a very pleasant 
one. Did Mankind but know the Freedom which there 
Is in keeping thus aloof from the World, I should have 
more Imitators, than the powcrfullest Man in the Nation 
has Followers. To be no Man^s Elval in Love, or Com/ 
pctltor In Business, Is a Character which If It does not 
recommend you as it ought to Benevolence among 
those whom you live with, yet has It certainly this 
Effect, that you do not stand so much In need of their 
Approbation, as you would if you aimed at it more, in 
setting your Heart on the same Things which the 
Generality doat on. By this Means, and with: this: easy '.V 

Philosophy 



^^ 270. Philoso^y, I am never less at a Play than when I am 
wedacs/ at ^ the Theatre { but indeed I am seldom so well pleased 
Jaaiwy 9, Action as In that Place, for most Men follow 
!7i2* Nature no longer than while they are in their Night/ 
Gowns, and all the busy Part of the Day are la Char/ 
acters which they neither become or act > in with 
Pleasure to themselves or their Beholders. But to 
return to my Ladies, I was very well pleased to see so 
.'great a .Croud' of them assembled at a' Play,'"' wherein' 
the Heroine, as the Phrase is, is so just a Picture of 
Ae Vanity of the^ Sex in tormenting their Admirers. 

, The Lady who pines for the Man' whom' " she '/treatS" 
with so much Impertinence and Inconstancy, ■ is ■ drawn 
with much Art and Humour. Her Resolutions '■ to be 


extremely civil, but her Vanity arising just' ' at the 
Instant that she resolved to express herself kindly, are 
. described as by one who had studied the Sex. But when 
my Admiration is fixed upon this excellent Character, 
and two or three others in the Play, I must confess I 
was moved with the utmost Indignation at the trivial, 
senseless, and unnatural Representation of the Chaplain, 
It is possible there may be a Pedant In Holy Orders, 

' - and' we have seen one or two of them in the World' f 
but such a Driveler as Sir Rogetf so bereft of all Manner 
of Pride, which is the Characleristick of a Pedant, is 
what one would not helieve could come into the Head 
of the same Man who drew the rest of the Play. The 
Meeting between Welford and him shews a Wretch 
without any Notion of the Dignity of his Function i 
and it. is out of all common Sense, that he 'should give'' 

- an Account of himself as one sent four or Mve ' miles ^ 
in a Morning on Foot for Eggs* It is not to be denied, 
but his Part, and that of the Maid, whom he makes' ' 
Love to, are excellently well performed ^ but a Thing 
which is blameable in it self, grows stilP more "SO' by' 
the^ Success in the Execution of it. It is so mean a 
Thin^ to gratify a loose Age with a scandalous lepre/ 
sentation of what is reputable among Men, not to say 
what is sacred, that no Beauty, no Excellence in an 
Author ought to atone for it? nay, such Excellence is 
an Aggravation of his Guilt, and an Argument that he 
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errs against the CottYictioii of his owii Under standiag 270 . ^ 

I mi Conscience. Wit should be . tried , by this Rule, and We< 3 iies/ 
f an Audience should rise against such a Scene, as 
l’ down the Reputation of any Thing which the Considera/ 1712,. * . 

• tion of Religion or Decency should preserve from Con/ 
tempt But all this Evil arises from this one Corruption 
" of Mind, that makes Men resent Offences against their 
Virtue, less than those against their Understanding. 

An Author shall write as if he thought there was 
not one Man of Honour or Woman of Chastity in 
the House, and come off with Applause For an In/ 
suit upon all the Ten Commandments, with the^ little 
Criticks, is not so bad as the Breach of an Unity of 
Time or Place.' Halfwits do not apprehend the Miseries 
that must necessarily flow from Degeneracy of Manners 5 
nor do they know that Order is the Support of Society. 

I;: ' and his Mistress are Monsters of ; the Poets: 

' own forming ? the Sentiments in both of them are such 
as do not arise in Fools of their Education. We all 
know that a silly Scholar, instead of being below every 
' one he meets with, is apt to be exalted above the Rank 
of such as are really his Superiors? His Arrogance is 
always founded upon particular Notions of Distinction 
in his own Head, accompanied with a pedantick Scorn 
of all Fortune and Preheniinence when compared with 
his Knowledge and Learning. This very one Character 
of Sir as silly as it really is, has done more 

towards thc: Disparagement of Holy Orders, and conse/':;/:::::.:^;':'.:.:'^ 
quently of Virtue it self, than all the Wit that Author 
or any other could make up for in the Conduct of the 
longest Life after it. I do not pretend, in saying this, to 
give my self Airs of more Virtue than my Neighbours, 
r but assert it from the Principles by which Mankind 
must always be governed. Sallies of Imagination are to 
be overlooked, when they are committed out of Warmi : ' . : 
in the Recommendation of what is praise/worthy but^ ' ^ 
a delibepte advancing ' :of Vice with all the. Wit In; the.:':': 

World, is as ill , an, ' Action . as any that comes beforC' 

::tfc ought ' to be received as = such byV; 

the People. ■ T . ' 


Thursday' 
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i'i ' No, 271, No, 271, 

I * [ADDISON,] Thufsday, January 10, 

;j' ^ 10,1712, . *fahem'yarhs-adrersksoh'c616res^^^^:g§r0£!M 

f| double Advantage from the Letters of 

•; ; , X my Correspondents f first, as they shew me which 

' most acceptable to themf and in the 

7 next Place, as they furnish me with Materials for nw 
It , Sometimes indeed I do not make . Use 

, > ot the Letter it self, but form the Hints of it into Plans 

: :Si^v^i77' Invention; sometimes I take the Liberty 

Language. ,ot Thought into' my own'-'' 
4 V''' X of: 'Speaking and' thinking, . and ■■ always ■ (if it can ' ' 

Without Prejudice to the. Sense), omit the " ■ 
Compliments, and Applauses which are usually ■' 

mci. • ' ■ 

.the ' two Advantages above-mentioned, which .:':: 
i! from" the Letters,; that , 'are sent. .me, they': give'"^:'': 
|§l'!iSlir'' Opportunity .of 'lengthnlng^ out my ^per.""hy''.: 

;; Management of lie .. subscribing Part ' at :' the 

^ ■' End of them, which perhaps does: not a little conduce'::;i 

to the Ease, both of my sefi and Reader- 
Some will have it, that I often write to my self, 

■ pw^ictual" ' Correspondent':: 
would' indeed be • material, ' were .^'.the"'..'"'-''' 
I comnaunicate to the Publick ' stuffed . with my 
^ Gomniei^ations, ■ and .if, instead ; of .endeavouring 
.or instruct my Readers, .1 admired 'Tn them . 
.my own ,Per{brmances- ■ ' 'But I shall 
.these wise Gonjecturers to their own Imagina- 
tions, and produce the three following Letters for the 
'Of .the .Day- 

l;.;4g last Thursday m an Assembly of Ladies, where ^ 

thfrtecn different coloured Hoods- Your 
Speefafor of that Day lying upon the Table,' they' "[ 
ordered me to read it to them, which I did with a 
very clear Voice, *tiil I came to the Greek Verse at * 
the End of it- I must confess I was a little startled at 
, its popping upon me so uneipectcdlyj Howevet*, I 
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covered my Coiifbsioii as well as I could# md after No/27t 
havmg muttered two or three hard Words to my self# Tliursday# ^ 
laught heartily# mi cryed A very good Jestf 10^171^ ’ I 
The Ladies desired me to explain it to them# hut I * 
feegg^d their Pardon for that, and told them that if it 
had been proper for them to hear# they may be sure 
the Author would not have wrapt it up in Greek I 
then let drop several Expressions# as if there were 
something in it that was not fit to be spoken before 
a Company of Ladies. Upon which the Matron of 
the Assembly# who was dressed in a Chcrry^^coloured 
Hood, commended the Discretion of the writer# for 
having thrown his filthy Thoughts into Greekf which 
was likely to corrupt but few of his Readers. At the 
same Time she declared herself very well pleased# 
that he had not given a decisive Opinion upon the 
neWi-'fashioned Hoods;; for to tell you truly, says she# ^ 

I was afraid he would have made us ashamed to 
show our Heads. Now# Sir# you must know, since : 

this unlucky Accident happened to me in a Company 
of Ladies# among whom 1 passed for a most ingenious ; 

Man# I have consulted one who is well versed in the ; 

Greek Language# and assures me upon his Word# I 

that your late Quotation means no more, than that ! 

Manners and ^ not Dress are the Ornaments of a J 

Wbmam If this comes to the Knowledge of my Female [ 

Admirers, I shall be very hard put to it to bring my j 

self off handsomely. In the mean While I give you p 

this Account# that you may take Care hereafter not Ij 

to betray any of your WelPwishers into the like In^ ij! 

conveniencies. It is in the Number of these that I beg ' 

^ Leave to subscribe my self 

Tom Trippitf 

''Mr. Spectator 

Your Readers are so well pleased with your Character 
of Sir Roges de Coverly# that there appeared a sensible 
Joy in every Coffee-house, upon hearing the old Knight 
was come to Town. I am now with a Knot of his 
Admirers# who make it their joint Request to you# that 
you would give us publick Notice of the Window or 

II* 2 B Balcony 
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V Ac Knight intends to make his Appear/ 

» tie has already givea great satisfactioa to several 

who have seea hm at Squired Coffeehouse. If you 
hi to place your short Face at Sir Koger's Left 
hibow, we shall teke the Hiut, and gratefully acknow/ 
ledge so great a Favour. 

I anif Sitf 

Yout most Devoted 

Humble Sctyantf 

G d; 

^Sir, 

_ Knowing that ^ou are v&rf inquisitive after every 
Itung that IS curious in Nature, I will wait on you a 

f "with my Show 
upon my Back, which I carry afcout with me in a Box, 
^ only coi^isting of a Man a Woman, and an Horse; 

are married, in which State the little 

wiS cLm ' ThJ? f Wmself, that his Lady is 
w S and her Husband, 

1th their whimsical Palfry, are so very light, that when 

Sav W if “i a,-§cale, an Ordinary Man 

^y weigh down the whole hanSty. The Httle Man Is 
a Bully m his Nature | but when he grows j 

^nhne him to hh Box till his Wrath is over, by wSch 

SSr lit^U him from doilg Mis/ 

chief, His Horse is likewise very vicious, for which 

a pS/tleTd'° m W^" Manger'SS 

mucn as It is possible for a Lady of two Foot hivh, and 

ra lar^pTn Quantify tS'gT^ 

to a large Pm/cushion sufficient to malfP her a Gown 

1'^^® other Day, that she 

heard the ^dies wore coloured Hoods, and ordered 
me to get her one of the finest Blue, I am foS to 
comply wiA^ her Demands while she is in her present 

Brnd^Tdo^nlt “°*‘® *® 

nreeo. i do not know what she may produce me huf 

^h Novelties should not, I think, be concealed frSi 
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the British Spectator-, fot* which Reason I hope youNo-27h 
will excuse this pf esumption in Thtirsiay, 

Your most Dutihsl, 

and most bumble Servant, 

S/TV 


No, 272, 
[STEELE] 


Friday, January 11, 


Amhage. 

^ Mr . Spectator^ 


Longa e$t injutiaf longae 


T he Occasion of this Letter is of so great Importance# 
and the Circumstances of it sucli# that I know you 
will but think it just to insert it, in Preference of all other 
Matters that can present themselves to your Considers 
tionu ^ I need not# after ' I , have said, tito# tell, you^'^th^ 

I am in Love^* The Circumstances of my Passion I 
shall let you understand as well as a disordered Mind 
will admit That cursed Pickthank Mrs. Jane\ Alass# 

I am railing at one to you by her Name as familiarly# 
as if you were acquainted with her as well as my selfi 
But I will tell you all as fast as the alternate Interrupt 
tions of Love and Anger will give me Leave- There 
is a most agreeable young Woman in the World whom 
I am passionately in Love with, and from whom I 
have for some Space of Time received as great Marks 
d Favour as were fit for her to give, or me to desire. 
The successful Progress of the Affair of all others the 
most essential towards a Man's Happiness, gave a new 
Life and Spirit not only to my Behaviour and Discourse, 
but also a certain^ Grace to all, my Actions in the^^ 
Commerce of Life, in all Things, tho' never so remote 
from Love. You ,hnow. .the predominant .PasMdh 
spreads itself thro , all a , Man's Transactions, and ' exalts '' ' 
Of' depresses him.,: according to the Nature, .of:,' such: 
Passion. But alass, T have not yet begun my Story, 
and what is making Sentences and .Observations when 
a Man is pleading for his Life? To begin' them Tli'liy 
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1 

J No. 272. ^ Lady lias cotrespoiided with, me tijidcf the Names of 
■ji Frl4ayj Loire, she my Belmdat I her Ckanthes* Tho^ I am 
well got iato the Account of my Affair, I cannot 
* keep in the Thread of it so much as to give you the 

■ Character of Mrs. Jancf whom I will not hide under a 

borrowed Name? but let you know that this Creature 
! has been since I knew her Tery handsome, (tho^ I will 

not^ allow her^ even she has been for the Future) and 
during the Time of her Bloom and Beauty was so 
great a Tyrant to her Lovers, so overvalued her self 
and under /rated all her Pretenders, that they have 
deserted her to a Man? and she knows no Comfort 
'’i ■ but that common one to all in her Condition, the 

I Pleasure of interrupting the Amours of others. It is 

i, impossible but you must have seen several of these 

Volunteers in Malice, who pass their whole Time in 
the most laborious Way of Life, in getting Intelligence, 
running from Place to Place with new WhSfpcrs, 
without reaping any other Benefit but the Hopes of 
making others as unhappy as themselves. Mrs# Jam 
happened to be at a Place where I, with many others 
well acquainted with my Passion for Belmdaf passed 
a‘ Christmas Evening# There was among the rest a 
young Lady so free in Mirth, so amiable in a just 
l?cserve that accompanied it, I wrong her to call it a 
Reserve, but there appeared in her a Mirth or Chearful/ 
ness which was not a Forbearance of more immoderate 
Joy, but the natural Appearance of all which could 
flow from a Mind possessed of an Habit of Innocence 
and Purity# I must have utterly forgot Belinda to have 
,1 taken no Notice of one who was growing up to the 

same womanly Virtues which shine to Perfection in 
her, had I not distinguished one who seemed to promise 
V to the World the same Life and Conduct with my 

. faithful and lovely Belinda* When the Company broke 

: Up, the fine young Thing permitted me to take Care 

of her Home ? Mrs# Jane saw my particular Regard to 
her, and was informed of my attending her to her 
Father^ House# She came early to Belinda the next 
' Morning, and asked her if Mrs# Such>^a>'one had been 
With her? No? K, Mr# Suc&a^onds Lady? No? Nor 
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S'dayf' one, mote than the rest, 

January 11,^ not think it propel* to take 

1712, ®ny Notice of it till I had asked your Advke< 

Yottr humble Servant, 

oSi'Sdt'hii 

No, 273, 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, January 12, 

Notaadi sunt tibi mores,— Hor, 

H aving^ examined the Action of Paradise Lost, let 
^ in the next Place consider the Actors, This 
IS Awstotfe s Method of considering) jSrst the Fable, 
®ooondly&e Manners, or as we generally call them 
mFngJ/sA, the Fable and the Characters, ^ 

Homer has ex^Ued aU the heroic Poets that ever 

S2v God^LS^sf Characters, 

nvwy God that is admitted into his Poem, acts a Part 
wkch would have been suitable to no other Deity, His 

rnrth^ D <iistii^ished by their Runners 

Dominions ( and even those among 
whose Characters seem wholly made up of Courage 
differ from one another as to the particulS 

Homer does not only out-shine all other Poets in tbp 
Variety, but also in the Novelty of his Characters, He 
^png his Grecian Princes a Person 
Age of Man, and conversed 

His pmc^l Actor is the Son of a Goddess, 

m® of Other Deities, who 

^ve likewise a Place in his Poem, and the venerable 

t several Characters of 

Homer, a certain Dignity as well as Novelty, which 
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adapts them in a more peculiaf mactnef to the Natufe No. 273. 
of aa hefoic Poem. Tho', at the same Time, to give Satuiday, 
them^ the greatet Variety, he has described a Vulcan, 
that is a_ Buffoon among his Gods, and a Thetskes 
among his Mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the Char/ 
aotcrs of his Poem, both as to their Variety and Novelty- 
/Eneas is indeed a perfect Character, but as for JicAafes, 
tho' he is stiled the Hero's Friend, he does nothing in 
the whole Poem which may deserve that Title. Gyas, 

Maesteus, Sergestus and Cloanthus, are aU of t hem 
Men of the same Stamp and Character, 

Fortemque Gyaa, fortemque Cloaatbum; Virg, 

There are indeed several natural Incidents in the Part 
of Ascanius', as that of Dido cannot be sufficiently 
adimred. I do not see any Thing new or particular ii 

in Turaus, Pallas and Evander are remote Copies of .i 

Hector and Priam, as Lattsus and Mezentius are alnic^t ^ I 
j^rdlels to^ and Evander. The Charactet« oT 

Nisus and Eurialus are beautihil, but common. We i| 

must iMt forget the Parts of Siaon, Camilla, and some^ I 

few others, which are beautiful improvements on the P 

Greek Poet. In short, there is neither that Variety f! 

nor Novelty in the Persons of the Mneid, which we li 

meet with in those of the Iliad, | 

If we look into the Characters of Milton, we shall 
find that he has introduced all the Variety his Poem 
was capable of receiving. The whole Species of Man/ 

^d was in two Persons at the Time to which the 
Subject of , ms Poem is . GOBfined# We have, howevci?'# 
four distinrt Characters in these two Persons. We see tl 

Man and Woman in the highest Innocence and Perfec/ I' 

bon, and in the most abject State of Guilt and Infirmity. | 

Tne two last Characters are, indeed, very common and >. 

obvious, but the two first are not only more magnificent, ' 

but more new than any Characters either in Virgil or 
Homer, or mdeed in the whole Circle of Nature. » 

Mdton was so sensible of this Defect in the Subject I 

of his Po^, and of the few Characters it would afford 
him, that he has brought into it two Actors of a shadowy f 

and 
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Noi,273# and fictitious Nature# la the Persons of Sin and Death# 
Satiif4af# by which Means he has intcrwoTen in the Body of 
w his Fahle a irery^ beautiful and well invented Allegory. 
* ' But^ notwithstanding the Fineness of this Allegory may 

atone for it in some Measure? I cannot think that 
Persons of such ^ a chymcrical Existence are' proper 
Actors in an Epic Poem?' because there is not that 
Measure of Probability annexed to them# which is 





requisite in Writings of this Kind# as I shall shew 
more at large hereafter. 


more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Actress in 
the /Eneidf but the Part she acts is very short, and 
none of the most admired Circumstances in that Divine 
Work We find in Mock/^Hcroic Poems, particularly 
in the Dispensary and the Lutrinf several allegorical 
Persons of this Nature, which are very beautiM ■ in 
those Compositions, and may, perhaps, be used as an 
Argument, that the Authors of them were of Opinion, 
such Characters might have a Place in an Epic Work. 
For my own Part, I should be glad the Reader would 
think so, for the sake of the Poem I am now examining, 
and must further add, that if such empty unsuWantial 
Beings may be ever made Use of on this Occasion, 
there were never any more nicely imagined# and eny 
ployed in more proper Actions# than those of which 
I am now speaking. 

Another principal Actor in this Poem is the great 
Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Ulysses in Horner^ 
Odyssey is ' very much admired by Aristotlcf as per/ 
plex^^ that Fable with very agreeable Plots and 
Intricacies, not only by the many Adventures in 
Voyage, and the Sufatilty of his Behaviour# but by the 
various Concealments and Discoveries of his Person 
in several Parts of that Poem. But the crafty Being 
I, have now mentioned, makes a much longer Voyage ■■ 
than Ulyssesf puts in Practice many more Wiles and 
Stratagems, and hides himself under a greater Variety 
of Shapes and Appearances, all of which are severally 
detected, to the great Delight and Surprise of the Reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much Art the 
Poet has varied several Characters of the Persons that 

speak 


p: 
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Sjpcafc ia liis Memal Assembly- O0 the coa^t^y, ho w No- 273 - 
has he reisi'cseatedi the whole Godhead exerting it 
towards Man k its Ml BeaeTolence under the Threc/fold |2^ 171^ 
Distinction of a Creator, a Redeemer and a Comforter! * 

Nor must we omit the Person of Raphaeh who amidst 
his Tenderness and Friendship for Man, shews such a 
Dignity and Condescention in all his Speech and Be/ 
haviour, as are suitable to a Superior ^ Nature- The 
Angels are indeed as much diversified in MiltoUf and 
distinguished by their proper Parts, as the Gods are^ in 
Homer or Virgil The Reader will fkd nothing 
ascribed to DWei Gabriel Michael or Raphael which 
is: not in a particular manner suitable to their respective 
Characters-, 

There is another Circumstance k the principal Actors 
of the Jiiad and JEneidf which gives a peculiar Beauty 
to those two Poems, and was therefore contrived with 
very great Judgment I mean the Authors having 
chosen for dieir Heroes Persons who were so nearly 
related to the People for whom they wrote- Achilles 
mas a-' Greek, and JEneas the remote Founder of Rome* 

By this means their Countrymen (whom they prk/ 
cipally proposed to themselves for their Readers) were 
particularly attentive to all the Parts of their Story, 
and sympathized with their Heroes in all their Adven/ 
tures- A Roman could not but rejoice in the Escapes, 
Successes and Victories of /Eneas, and be grieved at 
any Defeats, Misfortunes or Disappointments that ' befel; 
him? as a Greek must have had the same Regard for 
Achilles, And it is plak, that each of those Poems 
have lost this great Advantage, among those Readers 
•to ' Whom their Heroes are as Strangers, or indifferent 
Persons- 

Milton!s Poem is admirable in this respect, since it 
is impossible for any of its Readers, whatever Nation, 

Country or People he may belong to, not to be related 
to the Persons who are the principal Actors in it? but 
what is still infinitely more to its Advantage, the prk/ 
cipal Actors k this Poem are not only ': our Progenitors, 
but our Representatives- We have an- actual . Interest'' / 
k every Thing they do, and no less than our utmost 

Happiness 
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N©#27X Happiness is concerned, and lies at.. Stake in all their 
Sateday,.:.;: 

K tyS" ' ' ^ subjoyn as a Corollary to the foregoing 

' . Remark, an admirable Observation ont of Arhtothf 

which ^ hath been very much misrepresented in the 
Quotations of some modern Criticks# ^ If a Man of 
perfect and consummate Virtue falls into a Misfortune, 
our Pity,^ but not our Terror, because we do 
not fear that it may be our own Case, who do not 
resemble the Suffering Person/ But as that great 
Philosopher adds, ^If we see a Man of Virtues mixt 
with Infirmities, fall into any Misfortune, it does not 
only raise our Pity but our Terror j because we are 
afraid that the like Misfortunes may happen to our 
selves, who resemble the Character of the Suffering 
Person/ 

I shall take another Opportunity to observe, that a 
Person of an absolute and consummate Virtue should 
never be introduced in Tragedy, and shall only remark 
in this Place, that the foregoing Observation of Arhioth, 
tho^ it may be true in other Occasions, does not hold 
in this^ because m the present Case, though the Persons 
who fall into Misfortune are of the most perfect and 
consummate Virtue, it is not to be considered as what 
may possibly be, but what actually is our own Case? 
since we are embark^ with them on the same Bottom, 
and must be Partakers of their Happiness or Misery. 

In this, and some other very few Instances, Arhtotys 
Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his 
Reflections upon Homer) cannot be supposed to quadrate 
exactly with the heroic Poems which have been made 
since his Time? as it is plain his Rules would have 
been still more perfect, could he have perused the 
/Eneid which was made some hundred Years after his 
Death. 

In my next I shall go through other Parts of Miltoa% 
Poem? and hope that what 1 shall there advance, as 
well as what I have already written, will not only 
serve as a Comment upon MiltoQ, but upon Arhiotk* 

Li 

\ Monday 
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[STEELE#] Monday# Januai^y !4» Monday# | 

. . , . , , ^ January 

’ ' Aadlre est operse prcthjiii ptocedere tecfe 14, t7i2> 

Qm moechh noa ruMs — Hor. ' ■ " 

I HAVE upon scTcral^ Occasions (that have occufted 
into my Thoughts the: 

State of Fornication) weighed with my, self, in BehaK 
of guilty Females, the Impulses of Flesh and Blood, 
together with the Arts and. Gallantries of crafty ' Men ^ 
and reflect with some Scorn, that most Part of what 
we in our Youth think gay and polite, is nothing 
else but an Habit of indulging a Pruriency that Way# 

It .:.will ■ :cost somC; Labour, to bring People to so ..lively,-;;', 

Va;;' Sense, .of this, as to recover the manly , Modesty: , in: 
the Behaviour of my Men Readers, and the bashful 
Grace in the Faces of my Women ? But in all Cases 
which come into Debate, there are certain Things 
previously to be done before we can have a true 
Light into the subject Matter } therefore it will, in the 
first Place, be necessary to consider the impotent 
Wenchers and industrious Haggs who are supplied 
with, and are constantly supplying new Sacrifices to 

;to know, then, .if ■you.'^.are;;';;'';^ 
so happy as not to know it already, that the great 
Havock which is made in the Habitations of Beauty 
and Innocence, is committed by such as can only lay 
waste and not enjoy the Soil When you observe 
the present State of Vice and Vertue, the Offenders 
are such as one would think should have no Impulse 
to what they are pursuingr as in Business, you see 
.. ;Somctimes Fools , pretend to be : Knaves, so in Pleasth*^,,^^ ' 

you will find old Men set up for Wenchers# This 
latter Sort of Men are the great Basis and Fund of 
Kind .we^ are speaking ofs You shall 
have an old rich ^Man often receive Scrawls from the 
several Quarters ^ of the Town, with Descriptions of 
the new Wares in' their Hands, if he wiU please' 

'send Word when he will: be. waited on#: This..' Inter/? 

' view is contrived, and the Innocent is brought to such 
Indecencies as from Time to Time banish Shame' and 
??ll??i?:iii -'■ ■■?' . . ? '^?' raise 
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With these Prepatatives the Haggs Weak' 
little and htUe, till they afl®Wought 
to lose all Apprehensions of what shall fcefel them m 
Ac Possession of younger Men. It is a cSiS 
Post^ript of an ^gg to a young FeUow whom^S 

^i/m ^ ywr seen 

fit , It pleases the dd Fellow 

Aat the Nyinph is brought to him unadorned, and from 

fc w fif “ accomodated with enough to drS 

her for other Lovers^ This is the most ordinary Method 

the Town^ Poverty into the Possession of 

Itfif-.i p"' ® ^ particular Cases of kind Keepers, 
^iIM Pmps, and ^ all others who drive a separate 
Trade, and are not in the general Society or Commerce 

Consideration,’^ At the same 
lime that we are thus severe on the Abandoned we 

r Circumstances demand. Calling Names 

does no (^odj to spe^ worse of any Thing than it 
deserves, does only take off from the Crelt 5 the 
Acc^er, and has implicitly the Force of an Apology 

in the Beh^ of the Person accused, We shall theS 

Circumstances differ, vary our 
'I^ose who offend 

SeXfir Ami^Ivcs, and are not Scandals to 

w t Deference to the sober Part of the 

World, have so mi^h Good left in them as to be 

in the common Word 
Women; but Regard is to be had 

P«S lo the uneasy 

Perplexi^ under wWch they lived under senseless and 
KVCTe Parents, to the Iniportunity of Poverty, to the 
Violence of a Ppsmn in its Beginning well grounded, 
and all oth» Alleviations which make unhappy Women 
r^ign the Characteristiefc of their Sex, Mode^ To do 
oto.erwisc than thus, would be to act like a pedantiefc 
Stoick, who thinks all Crimes alike, and not^ like an 
impartial Spectatc*, who looks upon them with all the 
^^tences Aat di^nish or enhance the Guili I 
am in Ho^s ff this Subject be well pursued, Women 
will hereafter from their Infancy be treated with an 

Bye 
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Bfe to theif ftitwe State in the World j and fiot hare No. 274. 
their Tempers made too untractable from an improper 
Sowrness or Pride, or too complying from Familiarity 
or Forwardness contracted ' at their own Houses. After * 
these Hints on this Subject, I shall end this Paper 
with the following genuine Letter i and desire all who 
think ^ they ^ may he concerned in frture Speculations 
on this Subject, to send in what they have to say for 
themselves for some Incidents in their Lives, in order 
to have proper Allowances made for dicir Conduct 

Wr. Spectator, January 5, 171L 

The Subject of your Yesterday's Paper is of so great 
Importance, and the thorough handling of it may be 
so very useful to the Preservation of many an innocent 
youug Creature, that I think every one is obliged to 
ftirnish you with what Lights he can to expose the 
pernicious Arts and Practices of those unnatural Women 
call'd; . Bawds. In order to this the enclosed is sent:;.r\- 
you, which is verbatim the Copy of a Letter written 
hy a Bawd of Figure in this Town to a noble Lord. 

1. have, concealed the Names of both, my Intention being; 
not, to expose the Persons but the Thing.; ^ 

I amr 

Sir, 

^ ^ Your humble Servant 

My Lord, 

I having a great Esteem for your Honour, and a better 
Opinion of you than of any of the Quality, makes me 
acquaint you of an A.ffair that I hope will oblige you to 
..know.' I have a Niece that came to Town about a 
' Fortnight ago. Her Parents being lately dead she came 
to me, expecting to a found me in so good a Condition 
as to a set her up in a Milliner's Shop. Her Father gave 
fourscore Pound with her for five Years r Her Time .is / ' ^ 

out, and she is not Sixteen? as pretty a black Gentle/ ■ ' 
woman as ever you saw, a little Woman, which I know ■ ' ^ ' 
your Lordship likes? well shaped, and' as fine a Go'm/^ 
plcctson for Red and White as ever I saw? I doubt 'Hot 
but your Lordship will be of the same Opinion. . She 

designs 


Nb. designs to go. down. about a Month hence except I can 
Monaay, ^ proyMe iot^ hetf which I cannot at present Her Father ; 
I4ri7il' with whom all he had died with him? so there : 

* ■ ' is four Children ' left destitute ? so if your Lordship thinks ^ 

where I shall wait on you 
with my Niece, by a Line or two, 'I stay for your: 
for I hare no Place' fitted up since I kft my 
Honour. I told her she 
■ j;: to.„ see a;. Gentleman a Tery good 

minej. so I desire you to take no Notice of 
by Reason she is .ignorant of. the Ways of ■/■the.: ^ 
^ My, Lord, I desire if you meet ' us ^"to.:-come.^^ 

'for upon my Word,, and' Honour. yc»:^:are^''t]^ 
first that ever I mentioned her to. So I remain, 

Four Lordship^s 

^ Most humble Servant to eommand 
I beg of you to burn it when youVc read it”^ 
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Tuesday, January 15; 


itibus Aaticyfis caput iasaaabUe > — Juv, 

I WAS Yesterday engaged in an Assembly of Vir/ 
tuosos, where one of them produced many curious 
Observations, which he had lately made in the Anatomy 
of an humane Body. Another of the Company com*^ 

. municated to us several wonderful Discoveries, which he 
had also made on &e same Subject, by the Help of very 
:.';.fine^.:„:Glasses. This gave. Birth to 'a .great \.''\^iety-:.rf^ 
'umotnmon Remarks, and furnished Discourse for the 
remaining Part of the Day. 

which Were started on this 
:,\Occasion, presented ; to my. Imagination so many 'new 
Ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
.there, they employed my Fancy all the last Night, am 
;-^composed ^.very wild extravagant" 

I was invited, methought, to the Dissection of a Beauts 
Meadf^ and, of a Coquefs Heart which were both of them 

, laid' 


laid on : a fable before us, An imaginary Operator 

o|)eiacd' the first with a great deal of Nicety, upon 

a cursory and superficial View, appeared -like the Head ox 
' ^another Mau?' but, upon applying our Glasses to it, wc 
made . a ' very odd Discovery, namely,, that what we 
looked upon as Brains, were not such in;. Reality,, but 
Heap of strange Materials wound up in th*^ Sha;pe ; and,; 
Texture, and packed together with wonderful Art in the 
several Cavities of the SkulL For, as , Homer tells us,, 
that the Blood of the Gods is not real Blood, but only 
Something like it j so we found that the Brain of a Beau 
is not real Brain, but only Something like it 
The Pineal Glandf which many of our Modern Fhilos/ 
ophers- suppose to be the Scat of the Soul, smelt : very, 

■ strong of Essence and Orange/Flower W ater, ■ and was ; 
encompasy with a Kind of horny Substance, cut into a 
Faces or Mirrours, . which were imper^'; 
ceptible to the naked Eye 5 insomuch that the Soul, if 
there had been any here, must have been always taken 
r'llp^dn contcmi^^ her own Beauties* ^ 

We observed a large Antrum or Cavity in the 
Sinciputf that was filled with Ribbons, Lace and Em^ 
broidery, wrought together in a most curious Piece of 
Network, the Parts of which were likewise impercept^ 
ible to the naked Eye* Another of these Antrums or 
Cavities was stuffed with invisible Billct-^doux, Love^ 
Letters, pricked Dances, and other Trumpery of tlie 
same Nature* In another we found a- Kind of Powder, 
which set the whole Company a Sneezing, and by the 
Scent discovered it self to be right Spanish* The several 
other Cells were stored with Commodities of the same 
Kind, of which it would be tedious to give the Reader 
exact inventory* ,■ 

Cavity on each. Side of the .Head,;,^ 
which I must not omit* That , on the right Side was ; 
filled with Fictions, FlatterieS: and Falsehoods, Vows, 
Promises and Protestations that on the left with Oaths;, 
and Imprecations* There; issued out a Ducf from, each;;; ■ 
of these Cells, which ran into the Root of the Tongue# 
where both joined together, and passed forward in one 
common Duet to the Tip of it* We -' discovered, several,; 
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No, 275. little Roads or Canals running from the Ear Into tfrc 
Tuesday, Brainf and took particular Care to trace them out through 
lITIS ' several Passages# One of them extended it self 

* ' to a Bundle of Sonnets and little Musical Instruments# 

Others ended in several Bladders which were Sllcd either 
with Wind or Froth# But the large Canal entered into 
a great Cavity of the Skull, from whence there went 
another Canal into the Tongue# This great Cavi^ was 
iElled with a Kind of spongy Substance, which the French 
Anatomists call GaMmaiiast and the English Nonsense# 
The Skins of the Forehead were cxtrcamly tough and 
thick, and, what very much surprised us, had not in 
them any single Blood-Vessel that we were able to 
discover, either with or without our Glasses i from 
whence we concluded, that the Party when alive rnust 
have been entirely deprived of the Faculty of Blushing# 
The Os CribrUorme was exceedingly stuffed, and in 
some Places damaged with Snuff# We could not but take 
Notice in particular of that small Muscle, which is not 
often discovered in Dissections, and draws the Nose 
upwards, when it expresses the ^ Contempt which 
Owner of it has, upon seeing any Thing he does not 
like, or hearing any Thing he does not understand# I 
need not tell my learned Reader, this is that Muscle 
which performs the Motion so often mentioned by the 
Latin Poets, when they talk of a Man's cocking his Nose, 
or playing the Rhinoceros# 

We did not find 'any Thing very remarkable in the^; • 
Eye, saving only, that the MuscuM Amatoriif or as we 
may translate it into EngUshf the Ogling Musclesf were 
very much worn and decayed with Use ? whereas on the 
contrary, the Elevator or the Muscle which turns the 
Eye towards Heaven, did not appear to have been used 
at alL 

I have only mentioned in this Dissection such new 
Discoveries as we were able to make, and have not taken 
any Notice of those Parts which are to be met with in 
common Heads# .As for the Skull, the Face, .and indeed:,, 
the whole outward Shape and Figure of the Head, we:^^;^;: 
could not discover any Difference from what we observe 
in the Heads of other Men# We were informed# that the 

Persotti: 
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Pefsoa to whom this Head belonged, had passed for s No, 275 , 
Man above five and thifty Years! during which Time Tuesday, 
he cat and drank like other People, dressed well, talked 
loud,_ laught frequently, and on particular Occasions had ' 
acquitted himself tolerably at a Ball or an Assembly, to 
whkh one of the Company added, that a certain Knot 
of Ladies took him for a wit, He was cut off in the 
Flower of his Age, by the Blow of a Paring/'Shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent Citizen, as he 
was tendring some Civilities to his Wife, 

^ When we had thoroughly examin'd this Head with all 
Its Apartments, and in several Kinds of Furniture, we 
put u|> the Brain, such as it was, into its proper Place, 
and laid it aside under a broad Piece of Scarlet Cloth, in 
wder to be prepared, and kept in a great Repository of 
Dissections, our Operator telling us that the Preparation 
would not be so difficult as that of another Brain, for that 
he had observed several of the little Pipes and Tubes 
which ran through the Brain were already filled with a 
Kiiid ;pf Jiiefcuf lal Sulbstasicef which be looked upon to be 
true Quick Silver. 

_He applied hinKelf in the next Place to the ^ ^ ^ 

which he likewise laid open with great Dexteiite^^^^; ^ 
There occurred to us many Particularities in this Dis,- 
but being,, unwilling to bui^en my Eeader^-^ 

Memor^r too much, I shall reserve this Subject for the 
Speculation of another Day. : ) r- 


No, 276, 
[STEELE] 


Wednesday, January 16 , 


£«w/ aomea virtus posuhset ionestuiB,—Hot. 

‘Mr, Spectator, 

I HOPE you have Philosophy enough to be capable 
of bearing the Mention of your Faults, Your Paoers 
wluch regard the fallen Part of the fair Sex, are, I 
written with an IndeliCTcy wliich makes them unworthy 
A Wktings of a Moralist who knows 

the World, I cannot allow that you are at Liberty to 
observe upon the Actions of Mankind with the Freedom 

which 
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No. 276. which you seem to resolve upon i at le^ H you do 
Wedaes' so, you should take along with you the Distinction ot 
day. Manners of the World, according to the Quality and 
Janua^ Way of Life of the Persons concerned, A Man of 
' Breeding speaks of even Mirfortune among Ladies 
without giving it the most temhle Aspect it can hear s 
and this Tenderness towards them, is much more to 
be preserved when you speak of Vices. All Mantond 
are so far related, that Care is to be taktn, in Things 
to which all are liable, you do not mention what con.- 
cerns one in Terms which shall disgust another, 
to tell a rich Man of the Indigence of a Kinsman of his. 
Of abruptly infofin a vittuous Woman of the Lapse of 
one who 'till then was in the same Degree of Esteem 
with her self, is in a Kind involving each of them in 
some Participation of those Disadvantages, It is there.- 
fore expected from every Writer, to treat his Argi^ent 
in such a Manner, as is most proper to entertam the 
Sort of Readers to whom his Discourse fr dtfected. It 
is not necessary, when you write to the Tea.'Table, that 
you should draw Vices which carry all the Horrour 
of Shame and Contempt! If you paint an imf^tinent 
Self^ove, an artful Glance, an assumed Complection, you 
say all which you ought to suppose they can possibly 
be guilty o£ When you talk with this Limitation, you 
behave your self so as that you may expect others in 
Conversation may second your Raillery! but when you 
do it in a Stile which every Body else forbears m 
Respect to their Quality, they have an easy Remedy 
in forbearing to read you, and hearing no more of Aeir 
Faults, A Man that is now and then guUty of an 
Intemperance, is not to be called a Drunkard i biri the 
Rule of polite Raillery, is to speak of a Mans Faults 
as if you loved him, Of this Nature fr what was said 
by Cxsat t When one was railing with an uncourtly 
Vehemence, and broke out. What mi^t we call hkn 
who was taken in an Intrigue with another Man s V^te ? 
Caesar answered very gravely, A careless Fmow. 1 his 
was at once a Reprimand for speaking of a Crime wmch 
in those Days had not the Abhorrence attending it as 
it ought, as well as an Intimation that all intemperate 

Behaviour 
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Beliaviouf before Superiours loses its Aim, by accusing No. 276 . 
in^a Method unfit for the Audience/ : -A Word to the Wedaes/ 
Wise# AH I mean here to say to you is, That the most 
free^ Person of Quality can go no forther than being an 
unkind Woman i and you should never say of a 'Man * 
of Figure worse, than that he knows the World. 

I amf 

Sir , 

Your most humble Servantf 

Francis Courtly/ 

' ..V,. Jfr 

■ I„am a Woman of an unspotted Reputation, and know 
Nothing I have ever done which should encourage such 
Insolence f but here was one the other Day, and he was 
dressed like a Gentleman too, who took Liberty to Name 
the Words ^ lusty Fellow in my Presence# I doubt not 
but you will resent it in Behalf of, 

Sir, 

Your bumble Servantf 

Celia/ 

*Mr Spectatoi?, 

You lately put out a dreadful Paper, wherein you 
promise a full Account of the State of criminal Love? 
and call all the Fair who have transgressed in that Kind 
by one v»y rude Name which I do not care to 
But I Desire to know of you whether I am or I am not 
one of those ? My Case is as follows. I am kept by an 
old Batchclour, who took me so young that I knew not 
how he came by me? He is a Bencher of one of the 
Inns of Court, a very gay healthy old Man? which is a 
very lucky Thing for him, who has been, he tells me, 
a Scowrer, a Scamperer, a Breaker of Windows, and 
Invader of Constables, in the Days of Yore, when all 
Dominion ended with the Day, and Males and Females 
met helter/skelter, and the Scowrers drove before themi^ ' ■ - 
all who pretended to keep up Order or Rule to the 
ktermption of Love and Honour# This is his Way of 
Talk, for he is very gay when he visits me? but -as 
his former Knowledge of the Town has alarmed him 
mto an invincible jealousy, he keeps me in^ a Pair of 

Slippers,.: 7 ■" 
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No. 276, Slippers, neat Boddlce, warm Petticoats, and my own 
Wednee^ Hair woven in Eingletts, after a Manner, he says, he 
laauanr f®®“embers, I am not Mistress of one Farthing of 
i6, 17t2, Money, hut have all Necessaries provided for me, under 
the Guard of one who procured for him while he had 
any Desires to grati^, I know Nothing of a Wench's 
Life, but the Reputation of iti I have a natural Voice, 
and a pretty untaught Step in Dancing, His Manner is 
to bring an old Fellow who has been his Servant from 
his Youth, and is grey,'headed f This Man makes on the 
Violin a certain Jiggish Noise, to which I dance, and 
- when that is over I sing to him some loose Air that 
has more Wantonness than Musick in it. You must 
have seen a strange windowed House near Hide/Park 
which is so built that no one can look out of any of 
the Apartments; my Rooms are after that Manner, and 
I never see Man, Woman or Child but in Company with 
the two Persons abovementioned, He sends me in all 
the Books, Pamphlets, Plays, Operas and Songs that come 
out! and his utmost DeUght in me, as a Woman, is to 
talk over all his old Amours in my Presence, to play 
with my Neck, say the Time was, give me a Kiss, 
and bid me be sure to follow the Directions of my 
Guardian (the abovementioned Lady), and I sbatl never 






want The Truth of my Case is, I suppose, that I was 
educated for a Purpose he did not know he should 


educated for a Purpose he did not know he should be 
unfit for when I c^e to Years, Now, Sir, what I ask 
of you, as a Casuist, is to tell me how far in th <» s e 
Circumstances I am innocent, though submissive} he 
guilty, though impotent? 

lam, 

Sir, 

Your constant Reader, 

PUCELLA,' 


' To the Man called the Spectator, 

Friend, 

Forasmuch as at the Birth of thy Labour, thou didst 
promise upon thy Word, that letting alone the Vanities 
that do abound, thou wouldest only endeavour to 
strengthen the crooked Morals of this our Babylon, I 

, ' gave 


gave . Cf edit to thy fair Speeches, ■ md admitted O 0 e of Mo, 276* 
thy' Papers, every Day, -save Sunday f .into my House? Vedsies^ 
for the Edification of my Daughter Tabitha^ and to the 
'' End' that’ ^usaBiia the Wife of my Bosom niight profit'ig^ j 7 l£ ' 
thereby But alas! my Friend, I find that thou art a 
Liar, and that the Truth is not in thee? else why didst 
thou in a Paper which thou didst lately put forth, make 
Mention of those vain Coverings for the Heads of our 
Females, which thou lovest to liken unto Tulips, and 
which arc lately sprung up among us ? Nay, why didst 
thou make Mention of them in such a Seeming, as if 
thou didst approve the Invention, insomuch that my 
Daughter TaMtha beginneth to wax wanton, and to lust 
after these foolish Vanities? Surely thou dost see with 
file Eyes of the FlesL Verily therefore, unless thou 
dost speedily amend and leave off following thine own 
Imaginations, I will leave off thee. 

Thy Friend as hereafter thou dost demean thy self 
T Hezekiah Broadbrim/ 

No. 277. 

[BUDGELL] Thursday, Januaty 17 , 

Fas est & ab hoste doceri — Ovid, 

I :PRESUME I need not inform the polite Part of my 

Readers, that before our Correspondeace with France 
was uiAappiiy interrupted by the Wat, our Indies had 
all their Fashions from thence; which tiiie Milliners 
took Care to furnish them with by Means of a jointed 
Baby, that came regularly over, once a Month, bahltp. ,^ 
after the Manner of the most eminent Toasts in Paris, 

I am credibly informed, that even in the hottest 
Time of the War, the Sex made several Efforts, and 
raised large Contributions towards the Importation of 
this wooden Mademoiselle, 

Whether the Vessel they set out was lost or taken, 
or whether its Cargo was seized on by the Officers 
of the Custom-house, as a Piece of ContraWd Goods, 

I have not yet been able to learn; it is, however, 
certain, their first Attempts were without Success, to 
the no small Disappointment of our whole Female 

World 
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No. 277. World I but as their' Constancy and Application? in a 
Tlwfsday, Matter of so great importance# can never be sufficiently 
17^171^ commended# I am 'glad to find# that in Spight^of all 
*■ ' Opjposition# they have at length carried their Point# of 

which I received Advice by the two following Letters. 





'Mr. Spectatop# 

1 am so great a Lover of whatever is Fremhf that I 


lately discarded an humble Admirer# because he neither 
spoke that Tongue# nor drank Claret. I have long be^^ 
wailed# in Secret, the Calamities of my Sex during the 
War# in all which Time we have laboured under the 
insupportable Inventions of English Tire.'women# who# 
tho’ they sometimes copy indifferently well# can never 
compose with that Goat they do in France^ ^ 

I was almost in Despair of ever more seeing a Model 
from that dear Country# when last Sunday I overheard a 
Lady# in the next Pew to me# whisper another# that at 
the Seven Stars in Kmg^Streetf Covent/gardcUf there 
was a Mademoiselle compleatly dressed just come from 
Paris* 

I was in the utmost Impatience during the remaining 
Part of the Service, and as soon as ever it was over, 
having learnt the Millener^s AddressCf I went directly 
to her House in Kinge^streetf but was told that the 
French Lady was at a Person of Quality^ in PalPMalU 
and would not be back again till very late that Night 
I was therefore obliged to renew my Visit early this 
Morning, and had then a full View of the dear Moppet 
from Head to Foot 

You cannot imagine# worthy Sir# how ridiculously I 
find we have aU been trussed up during the War# and 
how infinitely the French Dress excells ours. 

The Mantua has no Leads in the Sleeves, and I hope 
we are not lighter than the French Ladies, so as to 
want that Kind of Ballast f the Petticoat has no Whale/ 
bone, but sits with an Air altogether gallant and 
digagSei the Coiffeure is inexpressibly pretty# and in 
short# the whole Dress has a thousand Beauties in it# 
which I would not have as yet made too publick. 

I Thought fit# however# to give you this Notice# that you 

- ' may 
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may not be surprized at my appearing a la mode de No. 277. 

Paris on the next Bifth/Mght ^ 

I 174712 , 

Sm 

Your humble Servant, 

Teifaminta/ 

Within an How after I^: had read' this .Letter, : I; 
ceived another from the Owner of the Puppet. 

' Sir, 

On Saturday last, being the 12th Instant, there 
' arrived .at my House in King/strect, CoveaPgarden, 

/a ■ French Baby for the Year 1712. I have taken the:, 

:iitmost Care to have her dressed by. the most celebrated 4 ^;::' - 
Tyre/women and Mantua/makers in Parts, and do not; ^ 
iind that 'I have any Reason to be sorry for the EMence;: ;:v, 

I.' have :heen at in her Cloaths and Importation r' How, 

• ever, as I know .no Person who is so good a 
Dress, as your self, if you please to call at my House 
in your way to the City, and take a View of her, 

I promise to amend whatever you shall disapprove in 
.your:, next Paper,, before I admit her as a Pattern 
■'the.Publick. 

lam, 

Sir, 

Your most humble Admirer, 
and most obedient Servant, 

Betty Cross-stitch/ 

As I am willing to do any Thing in Reason for the 
Service of my Country-women, and had much rather 
'.■prevent Faults 'than' find them, I went last Night to the, : . : ' ■ 
House of the above-mentioned Mrs# ' Cross^^stitch* : As ^ . 
:s.opn:as„I entered, the Maid of the Shop, who, I suppose,;.' 

■was ■' prepared for my coming, without asking , me ■ any ■ ■ 
Questions introduced me to the little Damsel, and ran 
away to call her Mistress# : 

The Puppet was dressed in a Cherry-coloured , Gown 
and Petticoat, with a short working Apron over.. it, which 
discovered her Shape'' to the most Advantage# Her Hair 
was cut and divided verj' prettily, with several Ribbons 

■ , ::stuck' 
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No. 277. stuck up aad down in it. The Millener assuted me, that 
Tanua^®^’ Gojuplcxion was such as was worn by all the Ladies 
17, W 2 . ?! Fplnon m Path. Her Head was extreamly 

high, on which Subject having long since declared my 
Sentiments, I shall say Nothing more to it at present, 

I was also offended at a small Patch she wore on her 
Breast, which I cannot suppose is placed there with any 
, good, Dcsign,. 

Her Necklace was of an immoderate Length, being 
tied before in such a Manner, that the two Ends hung 
down to her Girdle j but whether these supply the Place 
of Kksing.'Strings in our Enemy's Country, and whether 
our Brithb Ladies have any Occasion for them, I shall 
leave to their serious Consideration, 

After having observed the Particulars of her Dress, as 
I was taking a View of it all together, the Shop/Maid, who 
IS a pert Wench, told me that Mademohelle had some,' 
thing very curious in the tying of her Garters j but 
as I pay a due Sespect even to a Pair of Sticks when 
Petticoats, I did not examine into that 

Upon the whole I was well enough pleased with the 
Appearance of this gay Lady, and the more so. because 
she was not talkative, a Quality very rarely to be met 
with in the rest of her Country-women, 

As I was taking my Leave, the Millener farther in" 
formed me, that with the Assistance of a Watch-maker, 
who was her Neighbour, and the ingenious Mr, PoweU, 
she had also contrived another Puppet, which by the 
Help of several little Springs to be wound up within it 
could move all its Limbs, and that she had sent it over 
to her Correspondent in Path, to be taught the various 
Leanings and Bendings of the Head, the Risings of the 
Bosome, the Curtesy and Recovery, the genteel Trip, 
and the agreeable Jet, as they are now practised at tlie 
Court of Ptance, 

She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 
having my Encouragement as soon as it arrived; but as 
this was a Petition of too great Importance to be answered 
txtem$^e, I left her without a Reply, and made the best 
of my Way to Wax Honeycomb's Lodgings, without whose 

Adviieli 


Advice I Qcvcf commuiucate any TMttg to the Publick No. 277t 
of thus Nature. X Thursday, 


No. 278. 
[STEELE] 


Fddayi January Ida 


Sermones ego mallem 

kumum- — Hofr 

SpECTATOKy ■ ' ■ 

Sit, 

Y our lia¥,mg doae cofisidefable . Services in 

. great City, by. rectifying the Disorders of Families, 

, and. , several having preferred your Advice, and^ 

Dire.Gtion^ their Husbands, emboldens ; me . . 

;to .apply to' you at this Time. I am a Shop/keeper, ahd,.' 
thorbut a young^ M find by ExperieiKC that nothlhg^ 
but the utmost Diligence both of Husband and : Wife ' ^ 
(among trading People) can keep Affairs in any tolerable 
.■.V:;:.Ordc§«;:':, 'M the Beginning of, our Establishment;.; 

shewed her self very assisting to me in my Business:;: ' 
as much as could lie in her Way, and I have Reason 
to believe Was with her Inclinations But of late she 
has got acquainted with a Schoolman, who values 
himself.:. for his great .Knowledge in the Greek Tongpei:® 
• He entertains her frequently in the Shop with DisGourses . " 
of the Beauties and Excellencies of that Language, and^^ :; 
repeats to her several Passages out of . the Greek Poets, ■ 
wherein he tells her there is unspeakable Harmony :' . 
and agreeable Sounds that all other Languages ; are/ 
with. He has so infatuated her..'' 
with his Jargon, . that instead of using her formers 
■/. Diligence in the ; Shop, she now ;neglects ' the Affairs ' ' 
of the House, and is wholly taken ’ up with her ' Tutor: ; 
:in,Learmng by^ Heart .Scrap^^ Greek, which she vents.,' 
upon all Occasions/ She .told me some Days ago, that: ./ 
wh^eas I use^some Latin Inscriptions in my Shop,, .she, 
advised me with a great deal of Concern to have :them' :. 
changed into Greek i it being a Language less understoodi" 
would ^fae more conformable ■ to the ■ Mistery of m 
Professipii? that our good Friend would be- assisting ' to . 
us in this Work,! and that a certain Faculty of Gentlemen 

would 
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No# 27S, would fmd tiiemselves so mucli obliged to me# that they 
Mday would mfalliMy make my 'Fortunes In short# her fre#^ 
Importunities upon this and other Impertinencies 
* * of the like Nature make me very uneasy i and if your 

Remonstrances have no more Effect upon her than mine# 
I am afraid I shall be obliged to ruin my self to procure 
her a Settlement at Oxford with her Tutor, for she^s 
already too mad for Bedlam* Now, Sir, you see the 
Danger my Family is exposed to, and the Likelihood 
of my Wife's becoming both troublesome and useless, 
unless her reading her self, in your Paper, may make 
her reflect# She is so very learned, that I cannot 


pretend by Word of Mouth to argue with heri She 
laughed out at your ending a Paper in Greek, and said 
'twas a Hint to Women of Literature, and very civil 
not to translate it to expose them to the Vulgar# You 
see how it is with, 

Sir, 

Your humble S'erranf/ 

'^ Mr * Spectator, 

If you have that Humanity and Compassion In your 
Nature that you take such Pains to make one think 
you have, you will not deny your Advice to a distressed 
Damsel, who intends to be determined by your Judgment 
in a Matter of great Importance to her# You must know- 
then, There is an agreeable young Fellow, to whose 
Person, Wit, and Humour no Body makes any Objection, 
that pretends to have been long in Love witti me* To 
this I must add, (whether it proceeds from the Vanity 
of my Nature, or the seeming Sincerity of my Lover, 
I won't pretend to say) that I verily believe he has a 
real Value for me? which, if true, you'll allow may 
justly augment his Merit with his Mistress# In short, 
I am so sensible of his good Qualities, and what I owe 
to his Passion, that I think I could sooner resolve to give 
up my Liberty to him than any Bo(% else, were there 
not an Objection to be made to his Fortunes, in regard 
they don't answer the utmost mine may expect, and are 
not sufficient to secure me from undergoing the reproach/ 
ful Phrase so commonly used, That she has play'd the 

Fool 
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Fooi Now^ tho* I am oae of. those lew 'Who heartily Na 278- 
despise Eqaipage, Diamonds, and a Coxcomb i yet since Friday# 
such opposite Notions from mine prevail in the W'orld, 
even amongst the best# and such as are esteem^ the 
most prudent People, I can^t find in my Heart to resolve 
upon incurring the Censure of those wise^ Folks, which 
I am conscious I shall do, if, when I enter into a married 
State, I discover a Thought beyond that of equalling, if 
not advancing my Fortunes- Under this Difficulty I 
now labour, not being in the least determined whether 
I shall be govern^ by the vain World, and the frequent 
Examples I meet with, or hearken to the Voice of my 
Lover, and the Motions I find in my Heart in favour 
of him. Sir, Your Opinion and Advice in this Affair, 
is the only Thing I know can turn the Ballancej and 
.which I earnestly intreat I may receive soon? for,'/tiir/^:.:^^ 
I\have. your Thou^ts upon it, I am engag'd not to give r : j 
'my' :Swain :a finalJ^ischarge- 

Besides the particular OMigation you will lay on me, 
by giving this Subject Room in one of your Papers, 'tis 
possible it may be of Use to some others of my Sex, 
who will be as grateful for the Favour as 

Your humble Servantf 
* Florinda- 

P- S- Te tell you the Truth I am married to Him 
already^ but^ pray say something to justify me/ ^ 

* Mr- Spectator, 

You wiU' forgive:. Us Professors of Mustek if We - make. 

::a second: '. Application to You, in Order to promote our 
Design of exhibiting Entertainments of Mustek in York^ 
Buildings, .it is industriously insinuated, 'that ’ Our In/ 
tcntlon is to destroy Operas 'in Generalj 'but we beg ::of','\; 
you to insert this plain Explanation of our selves in 
your Paper- Our Purpose is only to improve our Cfr/ 
cumstances, by improving /the. Art which we', profess-;' 

We see it utterly destroyed , at ' present and as we were 
the Persons '.who introduced Operas, we think, it .a. 

■ ' ■ ' groundless,''' 
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No, 276, 
Friday, 


groundless Imputation that wc should set up agairist' 
the- Opera m it ^selfc What we pretend to 'assert is. 
That the Songs of different Authors injudiciously put, 
together^ and ' a foreign Tone and Manner which ^ are 
expected in every Thing now performed amongst us^ 
has put Musick it self to a stand? insomuch that the' 
Ears of the People cannot now be entertained with any 
Thing but what has an impertinent Gayety, without 


any just Spirit? or a Languishment of Notes, without 
any Passion or common Sense, We hope those Persons 


any Passion or common Sense, We hope those Persons 
of Sense and Quality who have done us the Honour to 
subscribe, will not be ashamed of their Patronage to^ 
wards us, and not receive Impressions that patronisiug 
:' Us :is being for or against the Opera, but truly promof,^ 
ing their own Diversions in a more just and elegant 
Manner than has been hitherto performed,. 

We arcf 

Sir, 

Your most bumble Servants, , 


Thomas Clayton, 
Nicolino Haym, 
Charles Dieupart 


There will be no Performances in York^^Buildings, : 
till after that of the Subscription! T 


No, 279, 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, January 19, 

Reddere personae scii convenlentla casque, — Hor, 


W E have already taken a general Survey of the 
Fable and Characters in Milton^s Paradise Losft 


vv Fable and Characters in Milton^s Paradise Losti 
The Parts which remain to be consider'd, according 
to Aristotle^s Method, are the Sentiments and the 
Language* Before I enter upon the first of these, I 
must advertise my Reader, that it is my Design as soon 
as I have finished my general Reflections on these four 
.several Heads, to give particular Instances out of the 
Poem which is now before us of Beauties and' Imper/ 
fections which may be observed under each of them, as 
also of such ' other Particulars as may not properly fall 

under 
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ufldcf any of them- This I thought fit to that ^o- 279. 

the Reader may not judge too hastily of this Piece of 

' Criticismr' or look upon it as Imperfect, befofc he k3s|947|£ 

, seen the whole Extent of it ^ 4 

. The Sentiments in all Epic Poems ai*e the Thoughts 
I and 'Behaviour which the Author ascribes to the Persons 
whom he introduces, and are just when they are 
formablc to the Characters of the several jPersons. The 
Sentiments have likewise a Relation to Things as well as 
Persons^ and are then perfect when they are such as 
are adapted to the Subject. If in either of these Cases 
the Poet argues, or explains, magnifies or diminishes, 
raises Love or Hatred, Pity or Terror, or any^ other 
Passion, we ought to consider whether the Sentiments 
he makes Use of are proper for their Ends. Hornet 
is censured by the Criticks for his ^Defect as to this 
j, ^ Particular in several Parts of the Iliad and Odysseyf 
■ tho*' at the same Time those who have treated.::: this: 
great Poet with Candour, have attributed this Defect 
to the Times in which he lived. It was the Fault of 
the Age, and not of Hometf if there wants that Delh' 
cacy in some of his Sentiments, which appears in the 
Works of Men of a much inferior Genius. Besides, 
there are Blemishes in any particular Thoughts, there 
is an infinite Beauty in the greatest Part of them. In 
short, if there are many Poets who would not have fallen 
into the Meanness of some of his Sentiments, there 
are none who could have risen up to the Greatness 
of others. Virgil has excelled all others in the Pro.^ 
priety of his Sentiments. Milton shines likewise very 
much in this Particulars Nor must we omit one Con^ 

I sideration which adds to his Honour and Reputation. 

Homer and Virgil introduced Persons whose Characters 
arc commonly^ known among Men, and such as are 
> to be met with either in History, or in ordinary 
Conversation. Miltonk Characters, most of them, He 
out of Nature, and were to be formed purely by his 
’ own Invention. It shews a greater Genius in Shaken 
spear to have drawn his C^ybanf than his Hotspur 
or Julius Cmsart The one was to be supplied out 
of Ms own Imagination, whereas the other might have 
1 ’ been ^ 
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No. 279. teen formed upon Tradition, History and Observation. 


for Milton to diversifie Ws mfemal Comcil with proper 
Characters, and inspire them witli a Variety of Scnti/ 
ments. The Loves of Dido and /Eneas arc only 
'Copies of what has passed between other Persons. 
Adam and Eve, before the Fall, are a different Species 
from that of Mankind, who are descended from fiiem? 
and none but a Poet of the most unbounded Invention, 
and the most exquisite Judgment, cou^ have filled their 
Conversation and Behaviour with such beautiful Cir/ 
cumstances during their State of Innocence. 

Nor is it sufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled with 
such Thoughts as are natural, unless it abound also with 
such as are sublime* Virgil in this Particular falls short 
of Homer* He has not indeed so many Thoughts that 
are low and vulgar? but at the same Time has not so 
many^ Thoughts that are sublime and noble. The Truth 
of it is, Virgil seldom rises into very astonishing Senti/ 
ments, where he is not fired by the Iliad* He every 
where charms and pleases us by the Force of his own 
Genius ? but seldom elevates and transports us where he 
docs not fetch his Hints from Homer* 

Milton^ s chief Talent, and indeed his distinguishing 
Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of his Thoughts. 
There are others of the Moderns who rival him in 
every other Part of Poetry? but in the Greatness of 
his Sentiments he triumphs over all the Poets both 
Modern and Ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
impossible for the Imagination of Man, to distend it self 
with greater Ideas, man those which he has laid 
together in his first, second, and tenth Books. The 
Seventh, which describes the Creation of the World, 
is likewise wonderfully sublime, tho^ not so apt to 
stir up Emotion in the Mind of the Keader, nor conscy 
quently so perfect in the Epic Way of Writing, because 
it is filled with less Action. Let the Reader compare 
what Longinus has observed on several Passages in 
Homer, and he will find Parallels for most of them in 
the Paradise Lost 


, ..I**-';:, 


fS 
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Pfom what has been said we may infer, that as No. 279. 
there are two Kinds of Sentiments, the Natwal 

(the Sublime^ wWch are always to , be putsum %n m ‘ 

hefolck Poemj there are also two , Kiads .of Thoughts 
which are carefully to be avoided# The first are such 
as are affected and unnatural f the . second such as are 
mean ' and vulgar# As for the first Kind of Thoughts 
we meet with little or Nothing that is like them 
Virgil f He has none of those little Points^ and Puerilities 
that are so often to be met with in Ovldf none of the 
Epigrammatick Turns of Lucan, none of those swelling 
Sentiments which are so frequently in Statius and 
Chudianf none of those mixed Embellishments of 
Tasso, Every Thing is just and natural# His Send#' 
meats shew that he had a perfect Insight into humane 
NaturCf and that he knew every Thing which was 
the most proper to affect it# 

Mr# Dryden has in some Places, which I mav here/ 
after take Notice of, misrepresented VirgiVs Way of 
Thinking as to this Particular, in the Translation he 
has given us of the /Emid, I do not remember that 
Homer any where falls into the Faults abovementioned, 
which were indeed the false Refinements of later Ages# 

MiltoUf it must be confest, has sometimes erred in this 
Respect, as I shall shew more at large in another Paper j 
tho^ considering all the Poets of the Age in which he 
writ, were infected with this wrong Way of Thinking, 
he is rather to be admired that he did not give more 
into it, than that he did sometimes comply with the 
vicious Taste which prevails so much among modern 
Writers*. .■. ... 

:,. ; ,But since ' several Thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet should not only 
avoid such Sentiments as are unnatural or affected, but 
also such as are low and vulgar# ifomer has opened 
a great Field of Raillery to Men of more Delicacy than 
'Greatness of Genius, by the Homeliness of some of 
■Ms Sentiments# But, as I have before said, these are: 
rather to be imputed to the Simplicity of the Age in 
which he lived, to which I may also add, of that which 
he ^ described, than to any Imperfection - 

..Poet,;., 
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Satwilayi 
January 
19, i7IZ 




Poet Zoilmt amoag the Ancients, and Momteuf Fer^ 
mult, among the Moderns, pushed their Ridicule very 
far upon him, on Account of some such Sentiments*. 
There is no Blemish to be observed in Virgil, under 
this Head, and but very few in Milton* 

I shall giyC' but one Instance of this Impropriety * of 
Sentiments in Homer, and at the same Time compare 
it with an Instance of the same Nature, both in Virgil 
and Milton* Sentiments which raise Laughter, can very 
seldom be admitted with any Decency into an herotek 
Poem, whose Business it is to excite Passions of a much 
nobler Nature. Homer, however, in his Characters 
of Vulcan and Thersites, in his Story of Mars and 
Venus, in his Behaviour of IruSf and in other Passages, 
has been observed to have lapsed into the Burlesque 
::,Ch^acter, and have departed from that serious 'Air 
;;owhich:,seems essential to- the Magnificence-'nf^'la^^^^^^^^^^ 
Poem. I remember ■ but one ^;:Laugh -.in:; 

JEneidf which, rises in the fifth Book upon Monaetes, 
;"V5d|ere ' he is represented as thrown overboard, and 
drying himself upon a Rock. But this Piece of Mirth 
is so well timed, that the severest Critick can have 
Nothing to say against it, for it is in the Book of Games 
and Diversions, where the Reader^s Mind may be 
supposed to be sufficiently relaxed for such an Enter/ 
tainment. The only Piece of Pleasantry in Paradise 
Lost, is where the evil Spirits are described as rallying 
the Angels upon the Success of their new invented 
Artillery. This Passage ! look upon to be the most 
exceptionable in the whole Poem, as being nothing 
:el8e vbut .a String of Puns, and those too very indifferent 


ones^ 


Safm hebeM their Flightf 


And to Ms Mates thus in Derision call'd, 

O Friends f why come not on these Victors proud 1 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when wc, 

To entertain them fair with open Front, 

And Breast, (what could wc more) propounded Terms 
Of Composition j! straight they changed their Minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 

As they would dances yet for a Dance they seem'd 
Somewhat extrarsgant and wild* perhaps 
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For Joy of ofieFd Peace i but I suppose 
If our Fmposah ome agam were fieard, - 
We should compel them to a quick Result 
Ta whom thus Belial m like gamesome Moode, 
Leaderf the Terms we sentr were Terms of Weighty 
Of hard CoiitentSf and full of Force urg*d homCf 
Such as we might perceive amus*d them a//, 
stumHed many ^ who receives them right, 
:Mad..jQecdf from Mead to Foot, well undei'stajid j ' 

Mot. uodefstoody this . Gift they have besides, 

They shew us when our Poes walk not upright 
::,'Tm$Jhey among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing 
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Monday, January 2L 
Principihus placuisse viris non ultima laus est— Hor/ 

T he Desire of Pleasing makes a Man agreeable! 

^ nr 'Unwelcome to those with wbom he converses^;: 
according to the Motive from which that Inclination 
appears to flow. If your Concern; for pleasing ; others: 
arises from innate Benevolence, it never fails of Success? 
il from a Vanity to excel, its Disappointment is no less 
certain. What^ we call an agreeable Man, is he who 
is endowed With that natural Bent to do acceptable 
Things, from a Delight he takes in them meerly as 
such I and tl^ Affectation of that Character is what 
constitutes a Fop. Under these Leaders one may draw 
up ^ mose who make any Manner of Figure except 
^ vUmb Show« A rational and select Conversation 
IS comMs^ of P^sons, who have the Talent of pleasing 
tI: “^. Sentiments ^wing from habitual 
ChMtity of Thought) but mixed Company is frequentiv 
nwde up of Pretenders to Mirth, and is usually pester'd 
W1& constrained, obscene, and painful Witticisms. Now 
and then you meet with a Man so exactly formed for 
Pleasing, that it is no Matter what he is doing or sayina; 
that is to say, that there need be no Manner of Impot^ 

Body who hears 

or beholds him. This Felicity is not the Gift of Nature 


’ which add 


lyiow which 
distinguishes 



No. 250# distinguishes him. whom we call an agreeable Man# 
Monday, . It |s from this that every Body loves and esteems 

WilM P^lyoarpus* He is in the Vigour of his* Age and the 

* ' Gayety of Life, but has passed through very conspicuous 

Scenes in it| though no Soldier, he has shared the 

Danger, and acted with great Gallantry and Generosity 
on a Decisive Day of Battle. To have those Qualities 
which only make other Men conspicuous in the World 
as it were supernumerary to him, is a Circumstance 
which gives Weight to his most indifferent Actions? 
for as a known Credit is Ready .Gash to a Trader, so is 
acknowledged Merit Immediate Distinction, and serves 
in the Place of Equipage to a Gentleman# This renders 
Polycatpus graceful in Mirth, important in Business, and 
regarded with Love in every ordinary Occurrence# But 
not to dwell upon Characters which have such particular 
Recommendations to our Hearts, let us turn our Thoughts 
rather to the Methods of Pleasing, which must carry 
Men through the World who cannot^ pretend to suen 
Advantages# Falling in with the particular Humour or 
Manner of one above you, abstracted from the general 
Rules of good Behaviour, is the Life of a Slave# A 
Parasite differs in nothing from the meanest Servant, 
but that the Footman hires himself for bodilj Labour, 
subjected to go and come at the Will of his Master, 
but the other gives up his very Soul ? He is prosfituted 
to speak, and professes to think after the Mode of him 
whom he courts# This Servitude to a Patron, in an 
honest Nature, would be more grievous than that of 
wearing his Livery? therefore we shall speak of those 
Methods only which are worthy and ingenuous# 

The happy Talent of pleasing either those above 
you or below you, seems to be wholly ewi^ to the 
Opinion they have of your Sincerity# This Quality 
is to attend the agreeable Man in all the Actions of 
his Life? and I think there need be no more said ^ in 
' " Honour of it, than that it is what forces the Approbation 
even of your Opponents# The guilty Man has an 
Honour for the Judge who with Justice pronounces 

S ainst him the Sentence of Death it self# The Author 
the Sentence, at the Head of this Paper was an 
, excellent 


Hi 
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excellent Judge of humane Lifei and passed Ms own No# 260^, 
in 'Company* the most agreeable that' ever was in thep«^*%«: 
World# Aug'ustus. Mved amongst his Friends as If 
had his Fortune to make in his ■ own -Court ? Candour- ' 
and Affability, accompanied with - as ■ much Power as 
ever Mortal was vested with, were what made him in 
the utmost Manner agreeable among a Set of admirable 
Men, who had Thoughts too high for Ambition, and 
Views too large to be gratified by what he could give 
them in the Disposal of an Empire, without the Pleasures 
of their mutual Conversation# A certain Unanimity 
of Taste and Judgment, which is natural to all of the 
same Order in the Species, was the Band of this Society i 
and the Emperour assumed no Figure in it but what 
he thought was his Due from his private Talents and 
Qualifications, as they contributed to advance the 
Pleasures and Sentiments of the Company# 

Cunning People, Hypocrites, all who arc but haM 
virtuous or half wise, are incapable of tasting the refined 
Pleasure of such an equal Company as could wholly 
exclude the Regard of Fortune in their Conversations# 

Hotaccf in the Discourse from whence I take the Hint 
of the present Speculation, lays down excellent Rules 
for Conduct in Conversation with Men of Power? but 
he speaks it with^ an Air of one who had no Need of 
such an Application for any Thing which related to 
himself# It shows he understood what it was to be a 
skilful Courtier, by just Admonitions against Importunity, 
and shewing how forcible it was to speak modestly of 
your own Wants# There is indeed something so shamc#^ 
less in taking all Op;portunities to speak of your own 
Affairs, that he who is guilty of it towards him upon 
whom he de|)ends, fares like the Beggar who exposes 
his Sores, which instead of moving Compassion, makes 
the Man he begs of turn away from the Object 
I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remember 
about sixteen Years ago an honest Fellow, who so justly 
understood how disagreeable the Mention or Appearance 
of 'his Wants would make him, that I have often re#' 
fleeted upon him as a Counterpart oi Irusf whom I have 
formerly mentioned# This Man, whom I have missed 
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No. 280, for some Years m my Walks, and have he^ w® s^e 
Monday, way employed about the Army , made it_ a n^xim, That 
Janoary Wigs, delicate Linnen, and a cheariul Air, were ,to 

21,1712. I j. Dependant the same that working Tools are to 
a Mor Artificer, It was no small Entertaiiment to me, 
who knew his Circumstances, to see him who had fasted 
two Days, attribute the Thinness they told hm of to me 
Violence of some Gallantries he had lately been ^nty 
of, The skilful Dissembler carried Urn on with the 
utmost Address; and if any suspected his AfeiM were 
narrow, it was attributed to indulging himself m some 
fashionable Vice rather than an irreproachable Poverty, 
Which saved his Credit with those on whom he depended 

The Main Art is to be as little troublesome as you 
can, and make all you hope for come rath« as a Favour 
from your Patron man Claim from you. But 1 am here 
of what is tihe Method of Pleasing so as _ to sue,' 
there are Crouds who 

City, Town, Court, and Country, arrived at considerable 
Acquisitions, and yet seem incapable of acting in any 
constant Tenour of Life, but have gone on^ from one 
successful Errour to another! Therefore I dunk I may 
shorten this Enquiry after the Method of Pleasing; and 
as the old Beau said to his Son, once for all, rray 
Tack be a fine Gentleman, so may I to nay Reader 
abridge my Instructions, and finish the Art of Fleasiiw 
in a Word, Be rich. 

No, 28L ~ j f T 7 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, Januaty 22, 

Pecfofihtts inhiaos spwssitis coasuht exts* Virg. 

H aving already given an Account of the Dissection 
of a Beau's Head, with the several Discoveries 
made on that Occasion; I shall here, according to my 
Promise, enter upon the Dissection of a Coquets Heart, 
and communicate to the Publick such Particularities as 
we observed in that curious Piece of Anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waved this Undertaking, haJ 
not I been put in Mind of my Promise by sevml of 
mv unknown Correspondents, who are very impor,* 
^ tunate 
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timate witfa me to make m Example of the Coqiuet, asNo. 2SI»‘ 

I have already done of the Bean# If is therefore inTucsdayi 
Compliance with the Bequest of Friends, that^I 2Tl}l£ 
looked over the Minutes of my former Dream, in order 
to give the Publick an exact Relation of it, which I shall 
enter upon without further Prefacci 
Our Operator, before he engaged in this visionary 
Dissection, told us, that there was Nothing in his Art 
more difficult, than to lay open the Heart of a Coquet, 
fey reason of the many Labyrintlis and Recesses which 
are to be found in it, and which do not appear in the 
Heart of any other ■ Animal 
He desired us first of all to observe the Pericardiumt 
or outward Case of the Heart, which we did very atten*- 
lively f and by the Help of our Glasses discerned in it 
Millions of little Scars, which seem'd to have been 
occasioned by the Points of innumerable Darts and 
Arrows, that from Time to Time had glanced upon tlie 
outward Coat? though we could not discover the smallest 
Orifice, by which any of them had entered and pierced 
the inward Substance* 

■ ^Every Smattcrer in Anatomy knows, that this Perif» I 

mrdiumf ot Case of the Heart, contains in it^a' tiiih "' ' 
reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the Vapours 
which exhale out of the Heart, and being stopt here, 
condensed into this watry Substance* Upon examine' 
ing this Liquor, we found that it had in it all the 
Qualities of that Spirit which is made Use of in the 
Thermometer, to shew the Change of Weather* 

Nor must I here omit an Experiment one of the 
Company assured us he himself had made with this 
Liquor, which he found in great Quantity about the 
Heart of a Coquet whom he had formerly dissected* 

He affirmed to us, that he had actually enclosed it in a 
small Tube made after the manner of a ■ Weather/Glassj 
but that instead of acquainting him with the Variations 
of the Atmosphere, it showed him the Qualities of those 
Persons who entered the Room where it stood* . , He 
affirmed also, that it rose at the Approach of a Plume ' 
of Feathers, an embroidered Coat, or a Pair of ■ frisiged"' 

Gloves? and that it fell as soon as an ill*^shapedPerriwig,'^ 

■ . a 
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a -cliimsy pair of Shooes, or an wnfasMonable Coat came 
into Ms House! Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure 
that upon Ms Laughing aloud when, he stood by it, 
the Liquor mounted very sensibly, and immediately sunk 
again upon his looking serious, In short, he told us, 
that he knew very well by this Invention whenever 
he had a Man of Sense or a Coxcomb in his Room, 
Having cleared away the Pericardium^ or the Case 
and Liquor above/mentioned, we came to the Heart 
itself, The outward Surface of it was extremely slippery, 
and the MucrOf or Point so very cold withal, that upon 
endeavouring to take hold of it, it glided through the 
Fingers like a smooth Piece of Ice, 

Trie Fibres were turned and twisted in a more intri^ 
cate and perplexed Manner than they are usually found 
in other Hearts } insomuch, that the whole Heart was 
wound up together like a Gordian Knot, and must have 
had very irregular and unec[ual Motions, whilst it was 
employed in its Vital Function, 

One Thing we thought very observable, namely, that 
upon examining all the Vessels which came into it or 
issued out of it, we could not discover any Commune 
cation that it had with the Tongue, 

We could not but take Notice likewise, that several 
of those little Nerves in the Heart which are affected by 
v: :^:tlk.;:: Sentime Dwe, Hatred, and other Passions, did 
descend to this before us from the Brain, but from ^ 
the Muscles which lie about the Eye, 

Upon weighing the Heart in my Hand, I found it to 
be cxtreamly light, and consequently very hollow? which 
I did not wonder at when upon locking into the Inside 
of it, I saw Multitudes of Cells and Cavities running one 
within another, as our Historians describe the Appart^ 
ments of Rosamond^s Bower, Several of these little 
Hollows were stuffed with innumerable Sorts of Trifles, 
which I shall forbear giving any particular Account of, 
and shall therefore only take Notice of what lay first and 
uppermost, which upon , our unfolding it and applying 
our Microscope: to -it appeared to be a Flame/coloured 

We were informed that the Lady of this Heart, when 

living 
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I Evlagi fecciTed the Addresses of several who made LoveNo/'26L,/': 

'to her, and did mot only give each of them Eacourage-^ 

|/ meat,’ hut made every oae she coaversed with believe ^ 2 , i 7 iL 

•' that she regarded him with an Eye of Kindness? for 

which Reason we expected to have seen the Impression 
of Mdtitiidcs of Faces among the several Plaites and 
Foldings of the Heart, but to our grpt Surprize not a 
single Print of this Nature discovered ■ it self till we came 
<• into the very Core and Center of it We there observed 
a little Figure, which, upon applying our Glasses to it, 
f appeared dressed in a very Fantastick Manner* The 
more I looked upon it, the more I bought I had seen 
the Face before, but could not possibly recollect either 
the Place or Time ? when at length one of the Company, 
who had examined this Figure more nicely than the 
rest, shewy us plainly by the Make of its Face, and 
the several Turns of its Features, tliat the little Idol that 
was thus lodged in the very Middle of the Heart was 
the deceased Beau, whose Head I gave some Account of 
in my last Tuesefey's Paper* 

As soon as we had finished our Dissection, we 
resolved to make an Experiment of the Heart, not being 
able to determine among our selves the Nature of its 
Substance, which differed in so many Particulars from 
that of the Heart in other Females* Accordingly we 
I laid it into a Pan of burning Coals, when we observed 

I in it a certain salamandrine Quality, that made it capable 

of living in the Midst of Fire and Flame, without being 
' consunW, or so much ‘as sindged* 
j As we were admiring this strange Phenomenon, and 
standing round the Heart in a Circle, it gave a most 
prodigious Sigh, or rather Crack, and .dispersed all at 
once in Smoke and Vapour* This imaginary Noise, 

^ which methought was louder than the Burst of a ; 

V Cannon,^ produced such a violent Shake in my Brain, 

'v‘ that it dissipated the Fumes of Sleep, and left me in an 
instant broad awake* , L 
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No, 282. 
[STEELE.] 


Wedttesdayf Jatt«as?y 23# 
~Spe$ , iaccfta hturu—Yltg* 


I T is a lamentable Thing that every Man is Ml of 
■ and constantly uttering Sentences against 

;^:the. Fickleness of Fortune^ when People generally bring 
upon themselves all the Calamities they fall into, and 
are constantly heaping up Matter for their own Sorrow 
and Disappointment# That which produces the greatest 
Part of the Pollutions of Mankind, is a false Hope 
which People indulge with so sanguine a Flattery to 
themselves, that their Hearts are bent upon fantastical 
Advantages which they had no Reason to believe should 
^-ever have arrived to them# By this ;unjust . Measure . 'of • 
calculating their Happiness,. they often,' mourn.: with: • 

Affliction for imaginary Losses# When I am talking of 
this unhappy Way of accounting for our selves, I cannot 
but reflect upon a particular Set of People, who in their 
own Favour resolve every Thing that is possible into 
what is probaUe, and then reckon on that Probability 
as on what must certainly happen# Well# Honeycomb, 
upon my observing his looking on a Lady with some 
particular Attention, gave me an Account of the great 
Distresses which had laid waste that her very fine Face, 
■';'ahd;:-given an Air of Melancholy .to :a very agreeable./ 
:':':Person#,^ :That Lady, and a.XoupIe of .Sisters^ of /:hers,/''^.^ 
'^:were,,..said Wei, fourteen Years'.a^,.the' greatest. Fortunes : 
about Town? but without having any Loss by bad 
■'.Tenants, ^ by bad 'Securities, .or. any ^.Damage by, .Sea',;.,.or-. 
Landr'are reduced to. very narrow Circumstances# . They. ' 
were at that Time the most inaccessible haughty Beauties 
in Town? and their Pretensions to take upon them at 
that unmerciful Rate, was raisM upon the following 
Scheme# according to which all their Lovers were 
answered# 

* Our Father is a youngish Man, but then our Motlicr 
is somewhat older, and not likely to have any Children? 
His Estate, being 800L per Annumt at 20 Years 
' 'Purchase, ' ' is' worth ■ 16,000L Our Uncle, ' who 'is above 
50, has 400i. per Annum^ which, at the foresaid 

Rate 
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Rate, is 80001 Thefc's a Widow Aunt who has 10,000^. N»|82. 
at her own Disposal left by her Husband, and an old , 

Maldca/Aunt who has 60001. Thea out JaxiwaCT' 

Ilothct has 9001. per Annum, which is worth ^lorUOu^. 23, iJix ■ 
aad 1000?. each of us has of het owu, which caut 
be takea from us. These summed up together stand 

thus I 


Fathcf^s 800—16,000 
Uaclc^s 400— 8000 

-16,000 

Gfandmotlies* 900 — 18,000 
'Owm 1000 ' each 3000 

Totd 61,000 


This e<jually divided between 
us thfee, amounts to 20,000^/ 
each I and Allowance being 
given for Enlargement upon 
common Fame, we may 
lawfully pass for 30,000/. 
Fortunes.' 


la Prospect of this, and the Knowledge of their own 

S ersoaal Merit, every one was contemptible in their 
yes, and they refus'd those Offers which had been 
frequently made 'em. But mark the End s The Mother 
dies, the Father is married again, and has a Son? on him 
was entail'd the Father's, uncle's, and Grandmother's 
Estate. This cut off ^3,000?. The Maiden .'Aunt 
married a tall Irishman, and with her went the 6000?. 
The Widow died, and left but enough to pay her 
Debts and bury Ixer? so that there remain'd for these 
three Girls but their own 1000?. They had by this 
Time passed their Prime, and got on the wrong Side 
of Thirty, and must pass the Remainder of their Days, 
upbraiding Mankind that they mind nothing but Money, 
and bewailing that Virtue, Sense, and Modesty are had 
at present in no Manner of Estimation. 

I mention this Case of Ladies before any other, be/ 
cause It is the most irreparable! For tho' Youth is -the 
Time less capable of Reflection, it is in that Sex the 
only Season in which they can advance their Fortunes. 
But if we turn our Thoughts to the Men, we sec' such ' 
Crouds of Unhappy from no other Reason but an ill/ 
grounded Hopc,^ that it is hard to say which they rather 
deserve,, our Pity or Contempt, , 'lt is not . unpleasant ^ 
to sec a Fellow after grown .old in Attendance, and after . 

having 
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No; 252. having passed half a Life in Servitude, ' call Mmself-the 
Wcdms/ unhappiest of all Men, and pretend to be disappomtcd 
immtY ^ Courtier broke Ws Word. He that promises 

23, i7iZ hicaself any Thing but what may naturally arise from 
his own rropert^ or Labour, and goes beyond the 
Desire of possessing above two Parts in three even of 
that, lays up for hisnself an encreasing Heap of Affltc/ 
tions and Disappointments. There are but two Means 
in the World of gaining by other Men, and these are 
by being cither agreeable or considerable. The Genera 
ality of Mankind do all Things for their own Sakes i and 
when you hope any Thing from Persons above you, 
if you cannot say I can be thus agreeable, or thus 
serviceable, it is ridiculous to pretend to the Dignity of 
being unfortunate, when they leave you? you were 
infudicious in hoping for any other than to be neglected, 
for such as can come within these Descriptions nf 
■ being capable to please, or serve your Patron, when 
'his Humour or Interests calls for their Capacity either 
,Way. 

.It would not metMnlss be an useless Comparison 
between the Condition of a Man who shuns aU the 
Pleasures of Life, and of one who makes it his. 
Business to pursue them. Hope in the Recluse makes 
Ms, Austerities comfortable, while the luxurious Man 
gains Nothing but' Uneasiness from^ his Enjoyments. 
What is the Difference in the Happiness of him who 
is macerated by Abstinence, and his who is surfeited 
with Excess? He who resigns the World, has no 
Temptation to Envy, Hatred, Malice, Anger, but Is in 
constant Possession of a serene Mind? he who follows 
the Pleasures of' it, which are in their very Nature 
disappointing, is in constant Search of Care, Solicitude, 
Remorse, and Confusion. 

. Spectator, Jaamry 14, 1712. 

/ I am a young Woman, and have my Fortune to makej 
for which Reason I come constantly to Church to hear 
divine Service and make Conquests? But one great 
' Hinderance in tMs my Design, is, that our Clerk, 
yrho was once a 'Gardener, has this Christmas so over 

. deckt 
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dccfet the Chufch ^clfei 

my Pwspec^ WuJ ^eks, though 

yotmg Barooct I ^ Devotions, and ^23, 17li 

we. liave bota been wry Chutchi as it is 

don't sit aWe 2Sn.house than a 

ftow eqtttpt, looks icU k a very pretty 

Place of Wship* m iaI? AtW 

shady Walk, and Clusters 

of each Side of h. The thaf a light Fellow 

of Ivy, HoUy, and Rosemary about f “^^c^egation 

in our Pew took OccasiMx to say, toat me v^o^ s 
W the Word out of a Bush, like f ;?Xd LVdl m? 

e,. 1 ^ 0 ^ 

but say my Prayers, I am m haste, 

Dcat Sitf 

Your most Obedient Servant, 

' ' Jenny ■Stopef>'?s:gg;.;;-:f^ 


No. 283, ^ 
[BUDGELL] 
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No.2a3. ' Pleasures, 1 thinfcf hardly he iiiscasiMe' of tliat 
Tiwr$day, Weight aad Dlgmty which a moderate Share' of Wealth 
Characters, Comisels aad Actloas. 

* We fkd it a general Complaint in Professions ^aad 

Trades, that the richest Members of them are ^ chiefly 
encouraged, and this is falsly imputed to ^ the Ilhnature 
^ 0 who are ever bestowing their Favours on 

want them- Whereas, if we fairly consider 
^ in this Case, we shall find them 

founded on undoubted Reason « Since supposing both 
' equal : m natural Integrity, I ought, ^ in common 
.y,: to fear foul Play from^ an indigent Person, 

rather than from one whose Circumstances seem to 
have placed him above the bare Temptation of Money- 
This Reason also makes the Commonwealth regard 
Subjects, as those who are most concerned 
Quiet and Interest, and consequently fittest to 
be entrusted with her highest Employments- On the 
contrary, Catalme's Saying to those Men of desperate 
Fortunes, who applyed themselves to him, and of whom 
he afterwards composed his Army, that They had 
Nothing to hope for but a civil War, was too true 
not to make the Impressions he desired- 
I believe I need not fear but that what I have said 
in Praise of Money, will be more than sufficient with 
most of my Readers to excuse the Subject of my 
whkh I intend, as^ an.. Essay nn^ The 
Ways to raise a Man's Fortune *f or The Art of grow/ 
ing Rich 

The first and most infallible Method towards the 
attaining of this End, is Thrift t All Men are not equally 
qualified for getting Money, but it is in the Power of 
every one alike to practise this Virtue, and I believe 
there arc ■ very ■ few Persons, who, if they please to 
reflect on their past Lives, will not find that had they 
saved all those little Sums, which they have spent un^ 
necessarily, they might at present have been ^Masters 
of a competent Fortune- Diligence Justly claims the 
next Place to Tbriftt I find both these excellently well 
recommended to common Use in the three following 
Italian Proverbs- 


Never 
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Neree do that by Proxy which ThtSy, 

Never defer that till to Morrow which you can do 
to D&y^ ^ y, 24f 1712^ 

Never neglect smaM Matters^ w . . 

A third Instmment of gtowmg Rich, is Method m 
Smmessy which, as well as the two former, iS also 
attamable by Persons of the mealiest Capacites. 

The famous de Wit, one of gteat^ 
of the Age in which he lived, being asked by a h^icii«f 
How he was able to dispatch that Multitude of Aiiairs in 
which he was eagaged; f^lyed, That hk whole Aft 
consisted in doing one Thing at once, If, says be, I 
have any necessary Dispatches to make, I think oi 
Nothing else 'till those are finished} K any Domestick 
Affairs require my Attention, I give my self up wholly 
to them till they are set in Order, . , , 

In short, we often sec Men of dull and phiegmatick 
Tempers, arriving to great Estates, by maku^ a regdar 
and orderly Disposition of their Business, and that with*'^ 
out it the greatest Parts and most lively Imaginations ^ j j 
rather puzzle their Affairs, than bring them to an happy 

■issue/, ^ 

From what has been saidri, think I may lay it, do^ii:^^/,,:'^^ 
as a- Masdm, that every Man of good ^ common.;. Sens^:;;;:c 
may, if he pleases, in his particular Station of Life, most 
certainly be rich. The Reason why we somethnes 
that Men of the greatest Capacities arc not so, is either be/ 
cause they despise ‘Wealth in Comparison of Something 
clsei or ^at least, are not content to.be getting an Estate,:;.;:..;' ■;; ; 
unless they may do it their own Way, and at the same 
Time enjoy all the Pleasures and Gratifications^ of Life. 

But besides these ordinary Forms of growing rich, 
it must be allowed that there is Room for Genius,. as 
well la this as in all other Circumstances ,of Life. 

Tho* the Ways of getting Money were long since 
very numerous ? and tho' so many new ones have 
been found out of late Years, there is certainly still 
remaining so large a Field for . Invention, that a Man 
of an indifferent Head might easily sit down and draw 
up such a Plan for the Conduct and Support of his Life, 
as was never yet once thought of, _ 
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Noi 263; ^ , We daily see Methods put in Practice by bungj^y aJidl 
Tbtirsday iageaious Mear'' which' demoastfate the Power of lavcivl 

Particular^ 

* ' It is reported oi Searamouchcf the first famous Ifai/aa 

Comediaur that beiiag; at Far/s^ and in great Want, he 
himself of coristantly plying near the Door 
Perfiwner in that City, and when my one 
came out who had been buying Snuff, never failed to 
desire a Taste of them? when he had by tWs Means 

up of several difierent 
Sorts, he sold it again at a lower Rate to the same 
Perfumer, who finding out the Trick, called it Tahac de 
milk fkurcSf or Snuff of a thousand Flowers* The 
Story further tells us, that by this Means he got a 
very comfortable Subsistence, 'till making too much 
he one Day took such an- un/ 
reasonable^ Pinch out of the Box of a Swiss Officer, as 



ingenious Way of Life. 
Nor can I in this Pla 


Nor can I in this Place omit doing Justice to a Youth 
of my own Country, who, tho' he is scarce yet twelve 
Years old, has with great Industry and Application aV 
taincd to the Art of beating the CJrenadiers March on 
his Chin. I am credibly imormed, that by this Means 
he does not only maintain himself and his Mother, but 
that he is laying up Money every Day, with a Design, 
if the War continues, to purchase a Drum at least, if 
not a Colours. 

I shall conclude these Instances with the Device of 
the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great Distance 
from Paris, and without Money to bear his Expenccs 
thither. This ingenious Author being thus sharp set, 
got together a convenient Quantity of Brick^Dust, and 
having disposed of it into several Papers, writ upon 
one Poyson^ for Monsieur, upon a second Poyson for 
the Dauphin, and on a third, Poyson for the King* 
Having made ^ this^ Provision for the Royal Family of 
France, he laid his Papers so that his Landlord, who 
was an inquisitive Man, and a good Subject, might get 
a Sight of them. 

■ 'The Plot succ,eeded as he desired? The Host gave 

■ • ■ : immediate' 


m 
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immediate' Intelligence to the Secretary .of State. , TlicNo^'2S3^ 
Secretary f resently sent down a special Messenger# -who Thnni^ft 
brought up the Traitor to Court# and provided him 
the Klng^s Expence with proper Accommodations on the * 

Road. As soon as he appeared he was known to^ be 
the celebrated Rabelais f and his Powder upon Examina/ 
tion being found very Innocent# the Jest was only laught 
at? for which a less eminent Drole would have been 
sent to the Gallles. 

Trade and Commerce might doubtless be still varied 
a thousand Ways, out of which would arise such 
Branches as have not yet been touched. The fainous 
Doily Is still fresh In every one^s Memory# who raised 
a Fortune by finding out Materials for such Stuffs as 
might at once be cheap and genteel. I have heard It 
affirmed, that had not he discovered this frugal Method 
of gratifying our Pride, we should hardly have been 
able to' carry on the last War. 

I regard Trade not only as highly . .advantaglous:;:':|#;::^ 
the Common/wealth In general ? but as the most natural 
and likely Method of making a Man^s Fortune? having 
observed, since my being a Spectator In the World, 
greater Estates got about Changer than at Whitehall 
or St. Jameses* I believe I may also add, that the first 
Acquisitions are generally attended with more Satlsfac.^ 
tion# and as good a Conscience. 

I must not however close this Essay, without ob/ 
serving, that what has been said is only intended for 
Persons In the common Ways of Thriving, and Is not 
designed for those Men who from low Beginnings push 
themselves to the Top of States, and the most 
considerable Figures In Life. My Maxim of Saving Is 
not designed for such as these, since Nothing Is more 
usual^ than for Thrift to disappoint the Ends of AmbitioUf 
it being almost impossible that the Mind should be 
Intent upon Trifles, while It Is at the same Time 
forming ,^me great Design. 

' ' I ^may therefore compare these Men to a great Poet# 
who, as Longinus^ says, while he Is full of the most 
magnificent Ideas, Is not always at leisure to mind the 
little, Beauties and Niceties of ills Art. 
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No, 253* I would however have al! my Readers take great' 
Thursday# Care how they mistake themselves for uttcommoii 
Gmiu$% mi Men above Rule, since it is very casie 
^ * for them to be deceived in this Particular* X 
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[STEELE*] Friday, Jaauary 25* 

Posthahui tamen illorum mea seria ludo» — Vlrg, 


A n unaffected Behaviour is without Question^ a very 
great Charms but under the Notion of being un*' 


1 


jTTl great Charms but under the Notion of being un*" 
constrained and disengaged, People take upon them to 
be unconcerned in any Duty of Life* A general Ncgli^ 
gcnce is what they assume upon all Occasions, and set 
up for an Aversion to all Manner of Business and At*" 
tentbn, I am the carelessest Creature in the WorMt 
J hare certainly the worst Memory of any Man liringf 
are frequent Expressions in the Mouth of a Pretender 
of this Sort It is a professed Maxim with these Peofde 
never to think*, there is Something so solemn in 
Reflexion, they, forsooth, can never give themselves 
Time for such a Way of employing themselves* It 
happens often that this Sort of Man is heavy enough 
in his Nature to be a good Proficient in such Matters 
as are attainable by Industry? but alas! He has such 
an ardent Desire to be what he is not, to be too volatile, 
to have the Faults of a Person of Spirit, that he professes 
himself the most unfit Man living for any Manner of 
Application* When this Humour enters into the Head 
of a Female, she generally professes Sickness upon all 
Occasions, and acts all Things with an indisposed Ain 
She is offended, but her Mind is too lazy to raise, her 
to Anger? therefore she lives only as actuated by a 
violent Spleen and gentle Scorn* She has hardly 
Curiosity to listen to Scandal of her Acquaintance, and 
has never Attention enough to hear them com/ 
mended* This Affectation in both Sexes makes them 
vain of being useless, and take a certain Pride in their 
Insignificancy* 

• Opposite to this Folly is another no less unreason/ 
able, and that is the Impertinence of being always in a 

Hurry 
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Hurry. There are those who visit Ladies, and hcgNo.£84, 
Pardon, afore they are well seated in 
that they just called in, but are obliged to i 
of Importance elsewhere the very i 

they tun 


I their Chairs, 

, attend Bus^ess 

• - . aext Moment* Thus 
' ' I from Place to Place, professing^ that they are 

obliged to be still in another Company than that whicb 
they are in. These Persons who are 1“®* *^5 

where else should never be detained * let^ all the World 
allow that Business is to be minded, and their Attaii^ 
viriU be at an End. Their Vanity is to be mportuned, 
and Compliance with their Multiplicity of Affatts would 
effectually dispatch 'em. The travelling Ladies who 
have the Towa to see m aa AftefaooBf iiiay foe 

pardoned for being in constant Hurry* but it is 
laexciisablc in Men to come where ■ they have sio 
Btislacss, to profess they absent themselves where they 
ImvCk It has been remarked by some mce Observers 
and Criticks, That there is nothing discovers the true 
Temper of a Person so much as his Letters* I have 


The Post is just going out, and I have many other 
Letters of very great Importance to write this Evening, 
but I could not omit making my Compliments to you 
for your Civilities to me when I was ■ last in Towm 
It is my Misfortune to be so MI of .Busiaessi that I 
tf 2 E cannot 



this 
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TJiufst 
Jaauar 
24 | 171 


j S( of all Things in the Woi*M , i, 

0 drunk the Wawc j '''o«af hoy. 
my Eves ^ Ji , 1 ?' told J/ 

t^ Xu I hT^\^ cannot forbear '° 

« I s^w icn u*®*" *° . last4- 

LOUfflif Zu^[ r you |0t 

^ very much ^ this 

yhajf* Servantf 

Bridget Eitherdowm 

vet, wLSeth^hatso •™e 

iie iijafs so gyeaf an, BstateJ 

'CTATOR^ r 

‘ of the Parish from whence^^s ' 
aforesaid Mrs Simn^^ ^ pwhhck Admonl-* 

in the DWltfrn “7 

lave no SS! f i.u “ the 

f e you the whole Matter^f®*"® T* 
s me, for sev^=,t v ^ formerly, 

P iTent- R.,f T ® Gardener 4 

r Reckon Vre?afffSl“‘"V^^ 

lave placed my Greens soXXratf*”^k°^'' 

agaimt 
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Huiry# y Simper (mi others - of the same Sisterhood) No. 204- 

Pardoa^ Xe ago- As to herself, I had one Day setFdday 
that tb^fedth Psalm^ aad was siiiging 'the first 
of Iffl|ier to put the Coagregatioa into the Tune, she ’ • 
thejf ,:a|I the while curtsying to- Sk Anthony^ in^so 
obliged and indecent a Manner, ' that the Indignation 
thc’ibncciTed at it made me iorget my self so far, as 
whtn the Tune of 'that' Psalm to wander Into 
^llpie, and from thence into Windsor Tune, still unable 
will^covcr my self till I had with the utmost Confusion 
and Clew one- Nay, I, have often-seen her rise up and 
■ ■ effcctuai^iji <J , courts^^ to one at the lower End -' of . -the .. 
have ha iji the Midst of a Gloria Patri ? and when I 
pardonec;j}ce the Assent to a Prayer with a long Amen 
, inexcus^ith" decent Gravity, she has been rowling - her : :: . 
Businesj^und about in such a Manner, as plainly shewed 
■biiSiji^r she was moved, it was not towards an heavenly 
'-^bjech..^' : ^-In 'fine^ she .extended her Conquests .so ,fer:::ov^:".:;>;^ 

/he Males, and raised such Envy in the Females, that 
what between Love of those, and the Jealousy of these, 

I was almost the only Person that looked in a Prayer 
•*^Book all Church Time- I had several Projects in my 
Head to put a Stop to this growing Mischief? but as I 
have long lived in Kent, and there often heard how 
the Kentish Men evaded the Conqueror, by carrying 
green Boughs over their Heads, it put me in Mind of 
practising this Device against Mrs- ,5/mjpejr- I find I 
, have preserved many a young Man from her Eye-'shot 
by this Means ? therefore humbly pray the Boughs may 
be fixed, till she shall give Security for her peaceable 
intentions- - 

Your Humble Servant, 

■ Francis Sternhold/ ,.' 
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Satw^af , January 26# 
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„ Saturday# {ADDISON#] 

feS Ne, qmcunque Deus, qukunque adbibebltur befos, 

26 . 1712 , geeSs conspectus' io auro jaupef S. astro, 

Misret in obscuras butnili sermons taberaasi 

vitat bumam, aabes & mama captet.-B.ot. 






AVING akeady treated of tbe Fable, the Characters, 
11 and Sentiments in the Paradise Ix>st, we are ^ 
&e last Place to consider the /an^aa^ef and as the 
learned World is very much dmded upon Mdton, as 
t^this Point, I hope they excuse me if I a^ 
particular in any of my Opinions, and jmchne to those 
who iudge the most advantagiously of the Author, 

It k requisite that the Language of an heroick Pi^ 
should be boA perspicuous and sublime# in i^opoftion 
^ either of these two Qualities are wanting, the Language 
k imperfect Perspicuity is the first and most necessary 
Qualification f insomuch, that a good,matored Reader 
somSmes overlooks a Uttle Slip even m the Grammar 
or sW, where it is irnpo^ible for him to intake 
the Poet's Sense, Of this Kind is that Passage in Mdtoa, 
wherein he speaks of Satan* 

^God and Mb Son except. 

Created Thing Nought vahd he nor shunn% 

And that in which he describes Adam and Ere. 

Adam tbe goodliest Man of Men since Urn 
His Sons, tbe fairest of her Daughters Eve, 

It is plain, that in the former of ^ese Plages, 
according to the natural Syntax, the Divme Persons 
Mentioned in the first Line ^e r^esented^as^reated 
Beings i and that in the ofixer.Adam and Fve we 
confwnded with their Sons and Daughters. Such little 
Blemishes as these, when the Thought is great a^ 
Sff we should, with Horace, impute to a par^nable 
Inadvertency, or to the Weakness of huoMne Nature, 
iSiJh cannot attend to each minute Particular, and give 
the last to every Circumstance in so long a 

fek Tte aSeiM Oitii. *e.jfar., who .ottd 
by a Spirit of Candour, rather than that of 



Iftfcated certaia Figures of Speech, oa -purpose to palliate No/2B5# ’ 
IMc Errors of this Nature in the writiugs of 
Authors, who had so many greater- Beauties to 
for thcipu ■ ■ • , 

K Clearness and Perspicuity were only " to be con/ 
suited, the Poet would have Nothing else to , do but to 
cloath his Thoughts in the most plain and- natural 
Expressions# But, since it ' often happens ■ that the ^nxost 
obvious Phrases, and those which are used in ordinary 
Conversation, become too familiar to, the Ear, . and con^ 
tract a Kind of Meanness by passing through the Mouths 
of the Vulgar, a Poet should take particular Care to 
guard himself against idiomatick Ways of Speaking# OrI<d 
and Lucan have many Poornesses of Expression upon this 
Account, as taking up with the first Phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the Trouble of looking 
after such as would not only have been natural,^ but also 
elevated and sublime# Milton has but few Failings in 
this Kind, of which, however, you may meet with some 
•Instances, , as in the following Passages# 

Bmhtio*s and Idiots f Eremites and Fryars 
White, Black, and Grey, with all their Trumpery, 

: : ' M 

A while Discourse they holdf 
No fear lest Dinner cooli when thus began 
Our Author 

Who of all Ages to succeed, hut feeling 
The Bril on him brought by me, will curse 
My Head, 111 fare our Ancestor Impure, 

For this we may thank Adam ^ ^ 

The great Masters in Composition know very well 
that many an elegant Phrase becomes improper for a 
Poet or an Orator, when it has been debased by 
common Use# For this Reason the Works of ancient 
Authors, which are written in dead Languages, have 
a great Advantage over those which are written in 
Languages that are now spoken# Were there any 
mean Phrases or Idioms in Vitgil and Hometf they 
would not shock the Ear of the most delicate modern 
Reader, so much as they would have done that of an 
old Greek or Romanf because we never hear them pro#' 
nounced in our Streets, or in ordinary Conversation# , 
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Nd, 2S5. It is not thefefofe suffkientj that the .,LaGgiiage:„.,of..:afi, 
Satiirdaf. Epic Poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sublime. To 
iTlIil ought to deviate from the common Forms 

' and ordinary Phrases of Speech. The Judgment of a 
Poet very much discovers it sei in shunning the conii^ 
mott Roads of Expression, without falling into such Ways 
of Speech as may seem stiff and unnaturalf he must not 
: .swell into a false Sublime, by endeavouring to.' avoid the 
other Extream. Among the Greeksf Eschylmf '' mi 
sometimes SophocleSf were guilty of this Faulty;/ among^ 
the LatmSf Claudian and Statius*, and among our own 
■ Countrymen, Sbakespear and Lee. In these Authors 
the' Affectation of Greatness often hurts the Perspicuity 
' : ' of ' thc as in many others ' the Endeavour after 
' Perspicuity prejudices its Greatness. 

observed, that the Idiomatick Stile may 
'v.-;;?': , r and the 'Sublime formed, by the following 

■ft);:: First, by the Use of : Metaphors, Mke those 

Imparadised in one another's Arms, 

>* *> •> / Ani in his Hand a Meed 
Stood waving tipt with Fircf ^ ^ 

The grassie Clods now caly^d. ^ 

In these and innumerable other Instances, the Mcta*^ 

; Very bold, but beautiful f I must however 
' ^ that the Metaphors are not thick sown in 

Milton f which always savours too much of Witf that 
they never clash with one another, which as Aristotle 
observes, turns a Sentence into a Kind of an- Enigma' 
or Riddle I and that he seldom makes Use of them 
where the proper and natural Words will do as well. 

Another Way of raising the Language, and giving it 
a poetical Turn, is to make Use of the Idioms of other 
Tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek Forms of Speech, 
which the Criticks call HellenismSf as Horace in Ms 
Odes abounds with them much more than Virgil I 
need not mention the several Dialects which Homer 
has made Use of for this End. Milton in conformity 
with the Practice of the ancient Poets, and with 
Aristotlds Rule, has infused a great many LatmhmSi, 

m 
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as wel! as GtwchmSf and soiBctimes HebrakmSf into the No. 2|5* 
Language of his PoeiBf as towards the Beginning of it 

Nof dl4 they not petceire the evil Plight 26^ 1712* 

Jm which' they wetCf of the Berce Pains not feel 
Yet to their Gen'raPs Voice they soon obey'd 
Who shall tempt with wandrlng/Feet 
The darh unbottom'd infinite Abyss, . 
yijQ£f' through the palpable Obscwe find out his Way, 

Ms uacouth Way, or spread Ms airy ' Flight 
Upborn with indefatigable Wings 
. -Cfret the vast Abniptl / / ^ 

/ So both ascend 

■ In the Visions oI.God^ zv / ^ B,2, 

Under this Head may fee reckoned the placing the : ; 

AdjectiYe after the Substantive, the Transposition of 
■ Words, the turning the Adjective into a Substantive,- - \ 

with several other foreign Modes of Speech, which this 
Poet has naturalized to give his Verse the greater ■ ^ 
■^Sound,: and throw it out of Prose* 

. :The third Method mentioned by Arhtothr is what : ' 
agrees' with the Genius of the Greei* Language .nK>rfe' - 
than ' With that of any other ■ Tongue, and is thercfore / :v^^:^^^ 
more used by Homer than by any other Poet* I mean " 
the lengthening of a Phrase by the Addition of Words, 
which may either be inserted or omitted, as also by^ ^ 
the ■ extending or contracting of particular Words by 
the Insertion or Omission of certain Syllables* Milton:" ^ 
has : put'.in Practice this Method of' raising his Language,;; - 
as far as the Nature of our Tongue will permit, as 
in the Passage above/mentioned, Eremite, for what is 
Hermite in common Discourse* If you observe ■ the; 
Measure of his Verse, he has with great Judgment 
'Suppressed a Syllable in several Words, and shortned ■ .\' 

■•those - of two . Syllables ' into one, by which Method^ ^ 

besides the abovementioned Advantage, he has given a, ,: 
greater Variety to his Numbers* But, this Practice is' : 
more particularly remarkable in the Names of Persons ' 
and of Countries, as Beelzebub, Hessebon, and in many, - 
other Particulars, wherein he , has either changed ,; ■Ae' ' 

Name, or made Use of that' which is not the' most ,' ■; 
commonly known, that he might, the^ better ; deviate , 
from the Language of the Vulgar* 


The 
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Tlic same Reason ' recommended to him scTer al old 
;WordSf/wMch also, makes Ms Poem appear the more 
.TeiieraMei' and gives it a greater Air of Antiquity. 

I must likewise .. take Notice, that there are ia Milton 
several Words of -his own Coiniag, as Cerbereanf 
miscreatedf Hell.^doom% Embryon Atoms, and many 
Others. If the Reader is offeaded at this Liberty in 
out English Poet, I would recommend him to a Dis/ 
course ia Plutatchf which shews us ,how frequently 
■Homet has made Use of the jsame Liberty. 

Milton^ by the abovemeatioaed Helps, and by ' the 
Choice of me noblest Words and Phrases ■ wMcii our 
Tongue would afford him, has carried our Language 
to a greater Height, than any of the English Poets 
have ever done before or after Mm, and made the 
Sublimity of his Stile equal to that^ of Ms Sentiments. 
';T have been the m particular in these Observations 
of Miltods Stile, .because it is that Part of him in 
which he appears the most singular. The Remarks 
I ; have; here made upon the Practice , of other Poets, 
with my Observations out of Aristotfe,. will ' perhaps 
alleviate the Prejudice which some have taken to Ms 
Poem upon this Account! tho* after all, I must confess,, 
that I think Ms Stile, tho' admirable in general, is in., 
some Places too much stiffened and obscured by , the 
frequent Use of those Methods, wMch Aristotle :hm 
prescribed for the raising of it. 

: : This Redundancy of those several Ways . of . Speech 
which Aristotle cans foreign LanguagCf and with which- 
Milton has so very much enriched, and in some. " Places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, was the more proper 
for his Use, because his Poem is .' written in blank - 
: Verse 5. ■ Rhyme, without any other Assistance, .throws 
the Language off from Prose, and very often makes 
an indifferent Phrase pass unregarded^ but where the 
Verse is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp of Sound, 
and - Pnergy ■ of - Expression, arc indispensably .ncces^ 
:sary to.' support the Stile, and keep it from falling into 
'the. Flatness of Prose. 

Those . who , have not a Taste for this Elevation of 
StUe, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he departs 

from 
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from tlie common Forms of Expression, would do well Mo* 2|S 
to sec how Arhtofh has treated - an ancient Author, 
called Euclid f for his insipid Mirth upon this Occasion* 

Mr* Dtydea used to call this Sort of Men his Proses * 
.CrMcks* :v„„ 

I sliouldf under this Head of the Language, consider 
Miltosds ISfuiiihers,,in which he has,, made Use of several ' ■ 

Elisions, that are not customary among other English 
Poets, as may he particularly observed in his cutting of ■ , 
the.' - letter Yf when it precedes a VoweL This, and , 
some other Innovations in the Measure of his Verse, .. 
has varied his Numbers in such a Manner, as makes ' 
them incapable of satiating the Ear, and cloying the 
Reader, which the same uniform Measure would cer/ 
tainly have done, and which the perpetual Returns of 
Ihime never fail to do in long narrative Poems# I 
shall close these Reflections upon the Language of . 
■Paradise Lostf with observing that Milton has copied ' 
after : Homei*/ rather than Virgih in the Length of his ■ 

Periods, the Copiousness of his Phrases, and the run*' 
ning of Ms Verses into one another# L 

No#, 2.86# 

[STEELE#] , Monday, January 28 # ^ 

Nomina honesta pmetenduniur vitiis , — Tacit 

^Mr, Spectator, York, Jan, 18, 1712#^ 

I PRETEND not to infomi a Gentleman of so just a 
Taste whenever he pleases to use it? but it may not - 
be amiss to inform your Reader that there is a false -- - ■ - 
Delkacy as well^ as a true one# True Delicacy,- as I- 
take it|^ consists in Exactness of Judgment and Dignity ' 

.of. Sentiment, or if you will, Purity of Affection, as -this - 
is,,, opposed to Corruption and Grossness# There- are 
Pedants in Breeding as ^ well as in Learning# The Eye . 

-that cannot bear the Light is not delicate but sore# - A' , 
good Constitution ^appears in the Soundness and Vigour 
of the Parts, not in the Squeamishness of the Stomach | 

And a false Delicacy is Affectation, not Politeness# , .What-: 
then can be the Standard of ", Delicacy but , Truth' and 

' Virtue. '. 
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No, 286^: 

Mon4ayf 

January 

264711 


Virtue'? ' Virtue?' which? as the Satyrist long since 
'•served?; is' 'real, Honour? whereas the other Distinctions 
'' ':aiiiong' 'Manki'nd are meerly titular. Judging by that 
■":Kule, in, my. Opinion, and in that of many of your 
'Virtuous" female Readers, you are so far from deserving 
:' Mr/ Accusation, that you , seem too gentle, and 
to,; 'allow too many Excuses for an enormous Crime, 
which 'is the Reproach of the Age, and is ki all its 
''"Branches and Degrees expresly forbidden by that Re/ 
Mgion we pretend to profps?' and whose^ Laws, in a 
Nation that calls it self Christian, one would think should 
take Place of those Rules, which Men of corrupt Minds, 
and those of weak Understandings follow. I know not 
anjr Thing more pernicious to good Manners, than the 
giving fair Names to foul Actions? for this confounds 
Vice and Virtue, and takes off that natural Horrour we 
'have , to Evil. An innocent Creature, who would start 
at the Name of Strumpet, may think it pretty to be 
called a Mistress, especially if her Seducer has taken Care 
to inform her, &at a Union of Hearts is the principal 
Matter in the Sight of Heaven, and that the Business 
'' at :;Ghurch is a mere - idle Ceremony. Who knows not '■ 
that the Difference between obscene and modest Words 
expressing the same Action, consists only in the access 
sary Idea, for there is Nothing immodest in Letters and 
Syllables. Fornication and Adultery are modest Words, 
because they express an evil Action as criminal, and so 
'/as to excite Horrour and Aversion? Whereas ' Words"' 
representing the Pleasure rather than the Sin, are for 
/ this Reason indecent and dishonest Your Papers would, 

■ be chargeable with Something worse than Indelicacy, , 
they would be immoral, did you treat the detestable Sins 
of 'Uncleanness in the same Manner as you -raiy an 
impertinent SelWove and an artful Glance?/ As those' 
Lawsv'wouy be very un|ust, that shou^ chastise' Murder,, 
and Petty Larceny with the same Punishment. Even 
Delicacy requires that the Pity shewn to distressed in/ 
digent Wickedness, first betrayed into, and then expelled 
the Harbours of the Brothel, shou^ be chang^ to 
Detestation, when we consider pamper'd Vice in the 
, Habitations ■ of the Wealthy. The most free Person^ of 

Quality 
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Quality j, iG Mf/ Courtlfs Phfase# .that, is to sppkNo#286 
properiy# a Womaa of Figure who has forgot her Birth 
laad Breediagf dishonour^ her Relations- and her 
^abandony her Virtue and Reputation^ together with the - 
jnatural , Modesty of her Sex? and risqued her very Soul? 

IS so far from deserving to be treated- -with no worse 
jCharacter than that of a Kind Woman (which .is doubly 
jless Mr. Courtlfs Meaning if he has any)? that one can 
.'scarce be too severe on her? in as much as she Sins 
a-gainst greater Restraints? is less expos'd? and liable to 
:fewer Temptations? than Beauty in Poverty and pistrcss/ ;;' ^ 
It is hop'd therefore? Sir, that you will not lay aside your ^ 
generous Design of exposing that monstrous Wickedness; .r: :'; 
of the Town? ■ whereby a Multitude of Innocents are 
sacrificed in a more barbarous Manner than those who 
were offer'd to Molocho The Unchaste are provoked to ; ; 
see - their Vice expos'd? and the Chaste cannot rake into ■ ^ 

such Filth without Danger of Defilement i but a ' meet ■ 

■ SpOTATORf m the Bottom? and conie off with^^^;:''- 

out partaMng in the Guilt. The doing so will convince 
uS '-^you pursue publick Good? and not merely your-'own 
Advantages But if your Zeal slackens? how can one ■ 
help thinking that Cburt/y's Letter- is but a jFeisat;/ - 
to get off from a Subject? in which either your own?- or 
the private and base Ends of others to whom you are : ; 
partial? or of -those of whom you are afraid? wou'd not 
. endure ' a Reformation ? 

J amfSirffout humble Servant and Admlretf so 

as you tread in the Paths of Truihf Virtue, am ' 

, Honour/ 

.- Spectatok? 

Trim Col Cantah Jam 12. 1.71142/' ' - 

It is my Fortune to have a Chamber ^Fellow? with - 
whom? tho' I agree very well in many Sentiments, yet - : 
there is one in which we are as contrary as Light ^and' . ; 

Darkness. We are both in Love? his Mistress . is. a . ^ 
lovely Fair? and mine a lovely Brown. . Now .as the , 
Praise of our Mistress's Beauty employs much: of -our 
Time? we have frequent Quarrels in entering upon that ■ 

Subject' ' , ' 



u^r z‘JSi ^ ciofc. 

ffaginatioS the gr^J^ 

^y, and That Nilft? °f 


EffectrNav^'f ! .iTf We 

®ore Hea/fh^* ^ could not^fot-SL any 

painted wbi^ rt^^t, that the Detif with 

?' pie.J'g" !?r„p«i,= tSri^h •« ^ 


tH. - 

S"rr 


: S'"*" oe 
mat you would 


youf Opinion 


cither 


Roiuauce a Band Af ®y 

c^tinually^ chSnJ‘ SfSV? 

^azies, 

is always S,i^ '>“, Wd IinoTOTi„*™',Sno»r, 

affotSS ^ithout'US X£j 2 

-S&> 

■PliiloErufie/ 
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[ADDISOR] 


"Pt^esday, January 29, 




I Kvi T4"T under Wha 

St'^SSlg* of ^ 

J ‘hint I am Jif - "" own Counw r °I?®®ent 
« an honest Preiudier? 1°” * 


wjudice that arises 

from 
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from the Love of my Country, and therefore such an Na 287. 
one as I will always indulge. ' I have in several Papers 
endeavoured to express sny Duty and' Esteem for 
Church of Enghndf and design this as;- an Essay upon ^ 
the civil Part of our Constitution, having often enter/ 
tained my self with Reflections on this-. Subject, which I 
have not met with in other Writers. 

-■That -Form of Government appears to me die, most-. ■ 
reasonable, which is most conformable to the Equality ' 
that we ■ find in humane Nature, provided it be con/ ' 
sistent With pubMck Peace: and Tranquillity.- This -is ' 
what may properly be called Liberty, which exempts 
one Man from Subjection to another,, so far as the Order ' 
and Oeconomy of Government will permit. 

Liberty should reach every Individual of a People, 
as they all share one common Nature? if it only 
spreads among particular Branches, there had - better be 
none at all, since such a Liberty only aggravates the, ^ / 

Misfortune of those who arc deprived of it, by setting 
before them a disagreeable Subject of Comparison. 

This Liberty is best preserved, where the Legislative 
Power is lodged in several Persons, especially if those ^ ■ 
Persons are of different Ranks and Interests? for where 
they are of the same Rank, and consequently have an 
Interest, to manage peculiar to that Rank, it differs but 
little from a despotical Government in a single Person. . 

But the ^greatest Security a People can have for their 
Liberty,, is when the Legislative Power is in the Hands • , 
of Persons so happily distinguished, that by providing 
for the particular Interest of their several Ranks, they 
arc providing for the whole Body of the People? or in 
other Words, when there is no Part of - the People -that - 
has not a common Interest with at least one Part' of - 
the Legislators. 

If tlie-re be but one Body of Legislators, it is no better 
than a; Tyranny? if there are only two, there will want 
a .-casting ,, Voice, and one of them must at Length'^' 
swallow^ up^ by Disputes and Contentions that will 
necessarily arise between them. Four would have the" 
same Inconvenience as two, and a greater NumW - 
would cause too much Confusion. I could never read 

a 
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a Passage in Poiybxifs, and another in Cicero, to this 
a rassage m t n aoolvinff it to 


the Eafflisb tjonsutuuon, wiutu 

Pomaa, Both these great Authop §7^ 

Pre,'eminencc to a mixt Government, consisting of _^ee 

R^l^Xrthe Regal, the Noble, and the Populp ^ley 
had doub'tless in their Thoughts the JonshMwn of^e 
wealth, IB which the Goastd fefsfc 
seated the King, the Senate the Nobles, and the Tribunes 
the People, This Division of the three Powei« in the 
ConstitutioBi was by bo iBcaBs so distiBct and 

Among several Objections that might be made to it, I 
think^e chief are those that affect Ae consular Power, 
Sb Ld oriv the Ornaments without the Force of 
the regal Authority. Their Number ® 

Voice m it! for which Reason, if one did not 
to be employed Abroad, while &e <^ther «Xle 

tb,. oublick Business was sometimes at a ptaito, wmie 
the llonsuls pulled two different Ways in it. Besides, I 
t nS find £r the Consuls had ever a |e|afiveJo^e 

Sde^d ra^"th?cW?Body. of the ’Nobility, 

S Se fi5 Eters of State, than a distinct Branch of 

the'‘co2uirbLn invested with the regal Authority to 
S eriaf a Degree as our Monarchs, there would never 
^ anv Occasions for a Dictatorship, which ^had 

tl rSf”. 

' ffip*' SubvefsioB of the whole CoBstitutioB# , _ 

^qlhaT History as that of Suetonius, which gives 

■ bucB an riis . y - . , PriBces, is to me an tia/ 

us a Sif cess^ Power, Where 

'xroii find tea of a coattary uiiapcier, u x» 

^ a KfatioB' to staad ■ to its; Chalice, ot to 

daagefous for a Natxoa w sia 

have its publick HappiBess or y r , 

Vices of a smele P«son, to 
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Histofian I have meatioaed, or ■' iato ; aay' Series ofNo^ 2 d 7 . 
absolute Priaces, how aiaay Tyraats must you 
'through, before you come to aa Emperor that is sup^^2947i£ 
‘pQftabler But this is act all *, an hoaest private Man 
'often grows cruel and abandoned, ■ when converted into' 
an absolute ' Prince* / Give a Man Powp of doing what 
he pleases with Impunity, you extinguish- his Fear, and 
consequently overturn- in him one of -the great Pillars-, - ■, 
of Morality* This too we find confirmed .by Matter of 
Fact' many hopeful Heirs apparent to great -, 

Empires, when in the Possession of them have become 
such Monsters of Lust and Cruelty as are a Reproach 
to Humane Nature? 

. Some 'tell us we ought to make our Govet*nment$ 
on."' Earth like that in Heaven, which, _say they, ^ is 
altogether Monarchical and Unlimited* Was Man like 
his Creator in Goodness and Justice, I should be for 
following this great Model? but where Goodness and 
Justice are not essential to the Ruler, I would by no 
Means put my self into his Hands to be disposed of 
according- to his particular Will and Pleasure* 

' It -is odd to consider the Connection between despotick 
Government and Barbarity, and how the making of one 
Person more than Man, makes the rest ■ less* About 
nine Parts of the World in ten are in the lowest State 
of Slavery, and consequently sunk into the most gross ' 
and- brutal Ignorance* European Slavery is indeed^ a 
State of Liberty, if compared with that which ■ prevails 
in -the other three Divisions of the World? and therefore 
it is no wonder that those who grovel under it, have\ 
many Tracks of Light among them, of which the others , - 
are wholly destitute* 

Riches and Plenty are the natural Fruits of Liberty, 
and where these abound, Learning and all the liberal 
Arts will immediately lift up their Heads and flourish* 

As a Man must have no slavish Fears and Apprehen/ : , 
sions hanging upon Ms' Mind, who will indulge the - 
Flights of Fancy or Speculation,' and push his Researches , 
into all the abstruse Corners, of-Truth, so it is necessary 
for him to have about him a Competency of all, the , ' 

Coftvcniencies of Life* 
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No» 257. The fifst Thing eyefy one looks afteti is to provide 
Tuesday, liiaaself with Necessaries. This Point will engross owr 
2^1^. Thoughts till it be satisfied ? If this is taken Care of 
'' ' to our Hands, we look out for Pleasures and Amuse/ 

ments t mi among a great Number of idle People, there 
be many whose Pleasures will lie in Reading, and' 

. Conte-mpiatiom These are the ■ two , great Sources .of 
Knowledge, and as Men grow wise, they . naturally. Love 
to' communicate their Discoveries? and others seeing, the 
'.'Happiness of such a learned Life, and Improving . by 
their Conversation, emulate, imitate ' and surpass ' one 
another, till a Nation is filled with' Races of wise and 
understanding Persons. Ease and Plenty are therefore' 
the great Cherishers of Knowledge? and as 'most of 
the despotick Governments of the world have neither of 
them, they are naturally over/run with Ignorance ''and 
Barbarity. In Europe^ indeed, notwithstanding ' several' 
of its Princes are absolute, there are Men famous for 
Knowledge and Learning, but the ■ Reason is, because 
the Subjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the 
Trince not thinking ' fit to exert himself in ' ^ his '^ 'full 
Tyranny like the Princes of the eastern Nations, lest 
his Subjects should be invited to new/mould their Con/ 
stitution, having so -.many Prospects of Liberty within ' 
their View. ^ ' But., in all despotick Governments, tho^ '-a' 
particular Prince may favour Arts and Letters, there is 
a natural Degeneracy of Mankind, as you , may observe 
from Augijstas^s Reign, how the Fomam lost .them/ 

:■ selves by Degrees, till they fell to an Equality . with ■ the 
. ■ . . . most' ; barbarous Nations mat surrounded them. ' Look 

upon Gjreece under its, free States, and you would think 
ite Inhabitants lived in different Climates, and under 
'. Heavens, from those at' present? so' different 

are the Genius's which are formed under TurMsA 
Slavery, and Grecian Liberty. 

Besides Poverty and Want, there arc other Reasons 
that debase the Minds of Men, who live under Slavery, 
though I look on this as the Principal. This natural 
Tendency of despotick Power to Ignorance and Bar/ 
barity, tho' not insisted upon fay others, is, I think, an 
unanswerable Argument against that Form of Govern/ 

meat 
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mm% as it shows how fcpugnant it- is to the Good of No# 287. 
Mankind and the Perfection, of humane Naturcy which Tuesdafi 
ought to he the great Ends' of all ciyII Institutions. L 

No# 288. 

[STEELE.] , Wednesday# January' 30.; , 

Paror est ufrohlque mo/es . ■ 

: ^ Mr ,. .Spectator, 

W HEN you. spoke of the Jilts and Coquets# you then 
promised to be very impartial# and not to spare ^ ■ , 
even your. own Sex# should any of their secret or open. 

Faults come under your Cognizance?' which has given 
me .Encouragement., to describe a certain Species of 
Mankind under the Denomination of Male Jilts, They 
are Gentlemen who do not design to marry# yet# that 
they may appear to have some Sense of Gallantry, 
think tliey must pay their Devoirs to one particular 
Faif i '"in order to wnich they single out from amongst 
the Herd of Females her to whom they design to make 
their fruitless Addresses# This done, they first take : - 
■every Opportunity of being in her Company, and then 
never fail upon al! Occasions to be particular to her# 
laying themselves at her Feet# protesting the Reality of 
their rassion with a thousand Oaths# sollicitmg a Return# 
and saying as many fine Things as their Stock of Wit 
will allow I' and if they are not deficient that Way# 
generally speak so as to admit of- a double Interpret 
tation? which the credulous Fair is too apt to turn to 
her o-wn Advantage# since it frequently happens to be ■ 
a raw# innocent young Creature, - who thinks all the ^ 
World as .sincere as her selff and so her unwary Heart. ' 
becomes an easy Prey to those deceitful ' Monsters# who ■ 
no sooner perceive it# but immediately they grow cool#- 
and ^shun her whom they before seem'd so much to 
admire, and proceed to act the same common place 
Viliany towards another# ^ A Coxcomb flushed with " 
many of these infamous Victories shall say he is sorry, 
for the poor Fools# protest and vow he never' thought 
of Matrimony# and wonder talking civilly can be so 
strangely misinterpreted# Now, ,Mr# Spectator# you that 
II. ,,'2F ' .are ' 
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Ve4sics/ 

day, 

faatiary 

30, mi 


obsefTc 


^ af c ' a pf ofessed Ft^iend to Lo've^ will, I ,, hopei ■■ 

' upon ' tliose who abuse that nofcfe Passion, and raise it 
in- lanoceiit ' Minds by a deceitfui Af ectation of it, after 

■ 'wMch. they desert , the Eaafliotffed Pray bestow a 
little .' of youf . Counsel to those fond ' beMeving Females 

' who 'already have or are iw Danger of broken Hearts? 
"in which yoii ■ will oblige a great. Part of this Town, 
but ill a particular Manner, ■ 

Sitf 

Yout {yet Heart-whole) Admirer^ 

and devoted ■■humble ■ ServaAtf^' 'i,: 

, Melasniar:;, 

Mclamia^s> Complaint is occasioned by so general... a ■ 
Folly, that it is wonder&il one could, so long overlook 
it But this false Gallantry proceeds from an Impotence 
of Mind, which makes those who ' are guilty 
c.apable of pursuing what they themselves approve. 
Many a Man wishes a Woman his; : Wife, 

■dare not take for such. Tho^no one has Power over 
'^^his Inclinations or Fortunes, he is a Slave: to common '■ 
Fame. For this Reason I think^: :M 
, : too . soft a Name in - that of Male/^Coquets. T know., not 
why ■ .Irresolm^^ of, Mind should not be more con-^. 
^; tempt^ble than Impotence ' of Bodyf and these frivolous' 

:: Admirers would be but tenderly used, in being:- only 
:included in the same Term with the Insufficient another 
■: Way.. ■ ' They -whom my Correspondent .calls Male/ 

■ Coquets, shall hereafter be .called Fribb/ers. A Fribbler 
is one who professes Rapture and ■ Admiration for the 
Woman to whom he addresses, and dreads Nodikig so 
much as her Consent His . Heart can flutter by the 
Force of Imagination, but cannot- fk from the Force 
of Judgment It is not uncommon for tlie Tareats of 
young Women.- of moderate 'Fortune . to wink at the 
Addresses of Fribblers, and expose their:' Cliildren to the 
ambiguous Behaviour which .iHeisio/a complains of, till 
'-by Fondness to one they: are to lose,. ■ they become 
incapable of Love towards ' others, and by Consequence 
in their future Marriage lead a. joyless or- a miserable 

■,r, „ Life 
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'Life# As- tlicfefore I stall in the Speco-latioias wMch 'i 

gafd Love be as sevci^c as I ought ..oa. Jilts aad^libcfteie } 

•womea^ so will I be as little merciful to ■: 

aad mischievous Mea. , In order to this all Visitaats 30^ |7|2 
who ffcqueflt Families . whe there arc youag ■: 

FeiaaleSf arc forthwith required to declare' themselves, 

Of abseat from Places where their Presence banishes ; 

such as would pass their Time more to. the Advantage,' 
of those whom they visit' It is a Matter of too great' 

Moment to be dallied withi^ and I shall expect ■ from' , " 

all my young .People 3' satisfactory Account of . Ap/,' 
pearances# Strephon ' has from the Publication hereof , ' , '. ■ 

seven Days to ' explain the Riddle he presented to r: 

Eudamh r- mi Chhrh an Hour ^ after this comes to her 
Hand, to declare whether she will have PhihtaSf whom. . - j 

a Woman of no 'less Merit than her self, and of superior .'j 

Fortune, languishes to call her owm j 

the Spectator. 

. Sm 


■' Since so many Dealers, turn Authors, and write quaint' 
Advertisements in Praise of their Wares, one, who from 
an Author turned Dealer, may .be .allowed for the 
Advancement of Trade to turn Author agaim I will 
not however set up, like some of for Selling cheaper : 
rhan the most able honest Tradesmen can?' nor do I 
send this to be bettef known for Choice and Cheapness 
of ' China and JapaivWares, Tea, Fans, Muslins, Pictures, 
Arrackf and other Indian Goods. Placed as I am in 
Leaden^ialPstrectf near the Indla^Company,. and . the 
Centre of that Trade, Thanks to my fair Customers,- my 
Warehouse is graced as well as the Benefit Days of my. 
Plays, and Operas? and the foreign Goods I sell seem- 
no less acceptable than the foreign Books . I ^translated, 
Rabehh and Don Quixote i TMs ' the Criticks allow 
me, and while they like my Wares .they may dispraise ' 
my Writing. But as his not so well known yet that 
I frequently cross the Seas of late, and speaking Dutch 
and Prenchi besides other Languages, I have the Con/ 
venlcncy of buying and importing rich Brocades, Dutch 
Atlasses, with Gol^ and Silver' or without, 'and ^ other 

foreign 
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■No.2S8.' ' "loreiga aewest Modes, ^ and ; test FabHcksi 

Wtdms^ fine Flanders Lacci Lkinetis,. and ' 'Pictores ;at the best 
Hand ? this my new Way of Trade 1; have ';'lalleii into, 
publish than fey an Application to you. 

: : are lit only for such , as yow Seadcrsi and 

' ' '■ 1,'Woti.M beg of you to print this Address in your Paper? 

. ' " / 'that those whose Minds you adorn 'may take , the Orna^ 
meats for their Persons and 'Houses 'from ,me. This? 
Sir? ' if I may presume to beg^ it? will be the greater 
'' ■ Favour^ as I have lately received ■ rich Silks and . fine' 
Lace, to a considerable Value, which will be sold cheap 
, 'for a quick Return, and as I have also a large Stock of 
other Goods. Indian Silks were formerly a great Branch 
of our Trade? and since we must not sell Vm^wc 
must seek Amends by dealing in others. This I hope 
will plead for one who would lessen the Number of 
, Teazers of the Muses, and who, suiting his Spirit to Ms 
, Circumstances, humbles the Poet to exalt' the: Citizen. 

Tradesman, I hardly ever look mto any 
of Accompts. To say the Truth, ,1' 
h//;:'///; I think, give you a better' Idea of my being a 

' downri^^ Man of TraSick, than by acknowledging I 
©finer read the Advertisements, than the Matter d. even 
/ Paper. I am under a great Temptation to take 

this Opportunity of admonishing other Writers to follow 
' and trouble the Town no morei but as 

■ it is my present Business to encrease the Number of 
Buyers rather than Sellers, I hasten to tell you that 
I„am, : 

■ Sitf ■ ■ 

Yeur most humbhf 

. . and most obedient ' Servantf 

T Peter Motteux/.' 

No. 289. 

[ADDISON.] Tliursday, J,aGuaty..3L-,' 

Vltac summa brevis spem nos vetat mcohare ioi2gafj2.—Hof. : 

U PON takii^ my Seat, in.. a Coffeei^house,: T:. -often 
draw the Eyes of the whole Room upon me, when 
in the hottest Seasons of News, and at a Time that 

perhapt,:;,.' 
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perhaps the Dutch Mail is just come iaf they hear me No* 289, 
ask' the Coffeemiaa for his last Week^s Bill of^MortaMlys ^hwsday, 
I find that I have feeea sometimes taken on this Occasion 
for a Parish Sexton^ sometimes for an Undertaker, and 
sometimes for a Doctor of Physick If i . this, however^ 

I am guided hy the , Spirit,' of a Philosopher, as I take 
Occasion from hence to reiect upon the regular EncreasC' , ' 
and Diminution of Mankind, and consider the several . ' ' ■ . 
various Ways tlirough which we pass iErom Life,.tO' 

Eternity, I am very well pleased with these weekly 
Admonitions, that bring into my Mind such Thoughts . 
as ought to be the daily Entertainment of every reason^ ■ 
able Grcatore | , and can consider with Pleasure to my 
self, by which of those Deliverances, or, as we commonly 
call them, Distempers, I may possibly make my Escape ' ' " 

out, of this World of Sorrows, into that Condition of 
Existence, wherein I hope to be happier than 'it is^ ■ 
possible for me at present to conceive, 

'. But this is not all the Use I make of the above,*' ■ 
mentioned weekly Paper, A Bin of Mortality is in my 
Opinion an unanswerable Argument for a Providence i 
how can we, without supposing our selves under the ^ 
constant Care of a Supreme Being, give any possible 
Account for that nice Proportion which we find in every 
great City, between tlie Deaths and Births of its InhaMt/ . 
ants, and between the Number of Males, and that of ■ 
Females, who are brought into the World? What else 
could adjust in so exact a Manner the Recruits of every 
Nation to its Losses, and divide these new Supplies of 
People into such equal Bodies of both Sexes? Chance ' 
could never hold the Balance with so steady a Hand, ' 

Were we not counted out by an intelligent Supervisor, 
we should be sometimes over/charged with Multitudes, ^ 
and at others waste , away into a Desart i We should ^ 
be sometimes a populus rirorum^ as Flatus elegantly ^ 
exprpscs it, a Generation, of MaleSf and at others, a' 

Species of Womem We may extend this Consideration 
to every Species of living Creatures, and consider the ; ■ 
whole animal World^ as an. huge Army made up' of 
innumerable Corps, if' I ' may use that Term, whose ' 

Quotas have been kept entire near five thousand Years, : 

in 




Ho*2S9* in so 
thmsd&fi a sii 


of Afikaal, or Particulaf ones 


of GeaessSf And all the Days that Adam lived were 


up m. a 


The Truth of it iSt there is Nothing m Histoff wliicli 
18 so improving to the leader, as those Accotmts which 
we meet with of the Deaths of eminent Persons, and of 
their Behaviour' in 'that dreadM ;Seasoii'r ,,, I may a!so' add, 
that there are no Parts;:.' itt;'::History'^'W affect and 
please the Reader in so sensible a Manner. The Reason 


cumstance in the Story of any Person which can possibly 
be the Case of every one who reads it. A Battel or 
a Triumph are Conjunctures in which not one Man in 
a Million is likely to be engaged 5 but when we see a 


are sure, that some Time or other we shall our selves 
be in the same melancholv Circumstances. The General 


lien we may never aci m ? dui xne oymg mdii is mic 
10m, sooner or later, we shall certainly resemble. 

It is, perhai^, for the same Kind of Reason, that few 


i »* Mtaij f § f 


as Doctor Shetlock^s Discourse upon Death? though at 
the same Time I must own, that he who 'haS' not per*^ 
used this excellent Piece, has not perhaps read one of 
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the strongest PerstiasiTcs to a religious 'Life that ever 
was wfittea in aiif Language.. ' 4. " ^ t... 

Tile Consideration} witii which I shall , close . : tins,. 

Essay upon Death, is one of the most ancient and most 
beaten Morals that has been recommended to Mankind.. 

But its being so very coinmoii, and .so ■ universally re^ 
ceived, though it takes away from, it , the Grace of 
Noveltfi adds very much to the : Weight of it, as it 
shews that it .falls in with the general Sense ^ of M,an*^ 

Mad.. In short, I would have every one consider,: that 
he is iii this Life Nothing more than a Passenger, and 
that he is not to set up his Rest here, but to keep an 
attentive Bye upon that State of Being^ to which he 
approaches every Moment, and which wEl be for ever 
fixed and permanent This single Consideration would ■ | 

be sufficient to extinguish the Bitterness of Hatred, the v | 

Thirst of Avarice, and the Cruelty of Ambition# ^ | 

I am very much pleased with the Passage of | 

phaMCSf a' very ancient Poet, who lived near an hundred j 

Years before Sacra teSf which represents the Life of Man ? 

under this View, as I have here translated it Word for \ 

Wordr ' Be -not gtievedf says he, above Measure, hr thy . 
deceased Friends^ They arc not dead, but have only 
finished that Journey which it is necessary for every , 

one of . m to take, We our selves, must go to that 
great Place of Reception in which they are all of them 
assembled, and, in this general Rendezvous of Mam 
kind, lire together in another State of Being, 

I think I have, in a former Paper, taken Notice of i 

those beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where Life is 
termed a Pilgrimage, and those who- pass through it 
are called Strangers, and Sojourners upon Earth# I shall ; 

■conclude this with a Story, which I have somewhere : 

read in the Travels of Sit John Chardin that Gende/ ■ ' . ' ■ ; 

man, after having told us, that the Inns which receive : 

the Caravans in Persia, and the Eastern Countries, mz: 
called by the Name of Cararansaries,. gives us a Relation . 
to the following Purpose# . 

A Dervise, travelling through Tartary, being arrived 
at the Town of Balk, went into the .King^S: Palace by a 
Mistake, as thinking it to be a.publick Inn or Caravan/ 

s.arf , ■ 
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N« 289 sary, Haying looked about him fof some Time, he 

Thursday .entered into a long Gallery, where he laid down hi| 

Jaauary t^gllet, and Spread his Carpet, m order to r^se himsell 
upon it, after the Manner of the Eastern Nations. He 
had not been long in this Posture before he was to 
covered by some of the Guards, who asked him what 
was his Business in that Place ? The Deevtse told th^ 
he intended to take up his Night's Lodging in that 
Caravansary, The Guards let him know, in a very 
angry Manner, that the House he was in, was not a 
Caravansary, but the King's Palace, It happned that 
the King himself passed through the Galley during this 
Debate, and smiling at the Mistake of the Dervise, ask^ 
him how he could possibly be so duE as not to d^ 
tii^uish a Palace from a Caravansary /^ Sir, Mys the 
Del-vise, give me Leave to ask your Majestj a Qi^faon 
or two. Who were the Persons that lodged in this House 
when it was first buBt ? The King replied, His_Ancestors, 
And who, says the Dervise, was the last 
lodged here ? The King repUed, His Father. And who 
is it says the Dervise, that lodges here at present? Ihe 
King told him that it was he himseB And who, sa^ 
the Dervise, wiE be here after you ? The King a^wer d, 
the vouag Priaee bis Son, 'Ah Sir, said the Dervise 
'a House that changes its Inhabitants so often, and 

StfCCeSsioO, of Gll€StS« IS , HOt S 


No/ 290. 

[STEELE,] Friday, February !. 

Projicit ampuPas £ sesquipedalh rerfia,— Her. 

T he Players, who know I am very much the 
Friend, take aE Opportunities to express a Gra 
tude to me for being so, They could not ^ave a bett 
Occasion of obliging me, than one wteh they late 
Sk Hold of. They desired my Friend Wl Honeyco 
to bring me to the Reading of a new Tragedy, it 
Shed The distressed Mother. I mmt ^es^ tl 
Days are passed smee I enjoyed that Entertai 



stfoGgly upon mj Imagittationi and I coagmMate to 
the Age, that they afe at last to see Tmth and humane 012, 
Life f epf esented in the Incidents which concern Her ces 
and Hcfoincs# The Stile of the Play is such as heconys 
those of the fifst Education, and the Sentiments worthy 
those of the highest Figure# It was a most exquisite 
Pleasure to me, to observe real Tears -drop from me 
Eyes of those who had long made it their Profession v , 
to dissemble Affliction f and the Player who^ read, fre«^ ■ 
quently throw down the Book, till he had given ^ Vent . 
to the Humanity which rose in him at some irresistible . 
Touches of the imagined Sorrow# We^have^ seldom had 
any Female Distress on the Stage, which did not, upon . 
cool Imagination, appear to flow from the Weakness 
rather than the Misfortune of the Person represented? 

But in this Tragedy you are not entertained with. ffle : ^ 

ungoverned Passions of such as arc enamoured of each ;' v^ 
other mecrly as _ they are Men and Woincn, but their 
Regards arc founded upon high Conceptions ^of' each'', ; ■ 
otheFs- Viftti-c and Merit? and the Character which gives:, ;■ 
Name to ffle Play, is one who has behaved her -sell ; 
with her oick Virtue in the most important ^ Circum«^ 
stances of a female Life,' those of a Wife, a Widow, and; ; ' 
a Mother# If there be those whose Minds have been ; : ; ^ 

too attentive upon the Affairs of Life, to have any ■ 

Notion of the Passion of Love in such Extremes as are ■ 

known only to particular Tempers, yet, m the^abovc-^ ; : 
mentioned Considerations, the Sorrow of the Heroine will 
move even the Generality of Mankind# ■ Domestick Vir^ 
tues concern all the World, and , there is no one living ' 
who is not interested that Andromache should be ' 
an imitablc Character# The generous Affection to the . 

: Memory of her deceased Husband, that tender Care for ■ 
her Son, which is ever heightned with the Considera#' ' 
tiott of Ms Father, and these Regards preserved in spite 
of being tempted with the Possession of the highest . ' ■ 
Greatness, arc what cannot but be venerable , even. ^ to ■ 
such an Audience as at present frequents the English 
Theatre# My Friend Will Honeycomb commended several 
tender Things that were said, and told me ' they were 

very 
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V6t*y gciitcdj feut wliispcircd ixiCf tli3t lie fssfcd 
Piece "wras not busy enough for the present Taste< To 
supply this, he recommended to the Players to be very 
carrful in their Scenes, and above aU Things, that every 
Part should be perfectly new dress'd. _ I was very glad 
to find that they did not neglect my Friend's Admonition, 
because there are a great many in his Class of Criticism 
who may be gained by itj but indeed the Truth is, 
that as to the Work it self, it is every where Nature, 
The Persons are of the highest Quality in Life, even 
that of Princess but their Quality is not represented by 
the Poet with Direction that Guards and Waiters should 
follow them in every Scene, but theii* Grandeur appears 
in greatness of Sentiments, flowing from Minds worthy 
their Condition, To make a Character truly Great, tMs 
Author understands that it should have its Foundation in 
superior Thoughts and Maxims of Conduct It is very 
certain, that many an honest Woman would make no 
Difficulty, tho' she had been the Wife of Hector, for 
the Sake of a Kingdom, to marry the Enemy of her 
Husband's Family and Country! and indeed who can 
deny but she might be still an honest Woman, but no 
Heroine? That may be defensible, nay laudable in one 
Character, which would be in the highest degree ex,- 
ceptionable in another, When Gato Litic^isis killed 
himself, Cottius, a Roman of ordinary Quality and 
Character, did the same Thing! upon which one said, 
gmtiing, ‘Cottius might have lived tho Caesar has smed 
the Roman Liberty,' Cottius’s Condition might have 
been the same, let Things at the U^per^bnd of the 
World pass as they would. What is fwther very 
extraordinary in this Work, is, that the Persons are 
all of them laudable, and their Misfortunes arise ra^ 
from unguarded Virtue than Propensity to Viye. Ihe 
Town has an Opportunity of doing it self Justice _in 
supporting the Representations of Passion, Sorrow, In^ 
dignation, even Despair it self, within the Rules of 
Decency, Honour, and good Breeding! and since there 
is no one can flatter himself his Life will be alwa’jre 
fortunate, they may here see Sorrow as they would wish 
to bear it whenever it arrives, 
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SpECTATORi - No,.290f 

I am appoiatcd to act a Part ia the new Tragedy, 
called The Distressed Mother i It the celebrated Grief ^^ 712 , ^ 
of Orestes which I am to persoaatej but I shall not act ^ 
as I oughts for I shall feel it too mtimately to be able 
to utter it. i was last Mght repeating a Paragraph^ to nay 
self, which I took to be an Expression, of- Rage, ,attd\Tn^ 
the Middle of the Sentence there was^ a' Stroke of Self*^ 
pity, which quite unmaiined me. Be pleased, Sir, ■ to ' print ■ 
this Letter, that when I am oppressed in this Manner at ; 
such an InterTaha certain' Part of the Audience may .not, ' 
think, I am out? and I hope, with this- Allowance to,;, do- 
it to Satisfaction. 

1 aiBf 

Sitf 

Your most humble Servaatf- 

George Powell/ 

SPEOATORf 

As I was walking Mother Day in .the I .saw;-a 

Gentleman with a ¥ery short Face? I desire to^ know' ^ 
whether, it was you. Pray inform me assoon ;as:,you;'' " 

-caUf "iest- I become the most heroick livah- -V 

.Your humble Servant to 

Sophia.* 

^Deat Madanif . " 

It is not me you , are In love ■ with,' for I was very , ill,: 
and kept my Chamber all that Day. 

Your most bumble Servant^ 

T , The Spegtatoi/ 

No. 29L , 

[ADDISON.] Satarday. Februaiy '2.- : 

phta nitent m carmine, non ego panels 

Oifendar maculis^ guas aut meuria iudit, 

Aut bumana parum cavit mtura— -.-—Hor., 

I HAVE now consider'd Miltonls Paradise Lost unAtt 
those hut great Heads of the Fable, the- - Characters, 
the Sentiments, and the Language;,, .and,- have yshewn 

, ' that,, „ 
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No. 29 i that he excels, in geaerali uadcr each^ of these Heads* 

I hope that I haire made several Discoveries wMch 
Fekijafy appear aew, ev^ea to those who arc versed ia 
, Critical Learniiig* Were I indeed to chuse my Readers, 
By whose Judgment I would stand or fall, they should 
not be such as are acquainted only with the Fremh and 
^ ■ Italian Criticks, but also with the Aiitient , and Moderns'. 

■ ■ who - have written in either of the learned LanguageSi.' 

Above all, I would have them well versed in the Gmek ' 
and Latin Poets, without which a Man very often 'lancics 

■ ■ that he understands a Critick, when^ in reality he does ■ 

not comprehend his Meaning* . 

. ■ It is in Criticism, as in all other Sciences and . SpeeuW 
■ tions? one who brings with Mm any implicit Notions' 

■ - and Observations which he has made in Ms - reading 

d the Poets, - will ■ find Ms owa.ReflectionS 'methodized- 
- and explained, and perhaps several IMe . Hinto ' that '■ - had' 
passed in his Mind, ^^erfected and improved in the 
Works of a good Critick r whereas one . who has not 
Lights, is - very often an utter Stranger 

■ to what he reads, and apt to put a wrong Interpretation -" 
upon it - 

' Nor is 'it" sufficient, that a 'Man who sets up for a' 
Judge in Criticism, should have perused the Authors 
^ unless he has also a clear and logical 

Head* Without tMs Talent he is perpetually puzzled 

■ and . perplexed amidst his own ■ Blunders, mistakes the 
Sense of 'those he' would confute, or if' he chances -to 
thisak right, does not know how to convey Ms Thoughts ■ 
to another with Clearness and Perspicuity* Aristotlcf 
who was the best Critick, was also one of die best' 
Logicians that ever appeared in the World* 

Mr* Lockes ■' -Essay on Human Understanding would ' 
"- ■ ■ be thought a very odd Book, for a Man tO' make- Mm/ 
self Master of, who would get a Reputation' by Critical ' 
, Writings? though at the same Time ft is very certain, 
that an Author who has not learned the Art of dis/ 
tmguisMng between Words and Things, and of ranging 
Ms Thoughts, and setting them in proper Lights, what/ 
ever Notions he may have, will lose himself in Confusion 
. and Obscurity* I might further observe, that there is 

. , ■ not 
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not a Gteek ot Latia Gfitick who has not shewnt No. 291 . 
even in the Stile of his Griticisms, that he was a 
Master of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native 2,1712. 

ToagiiCr" 

The Twth' of it h there tS' aotMng mofe absurdi 
than for a Man to set up for a Critick, without 'a 'good 
Imight kto all the Parts' of Learning r whereas many 
of diose who ha¥e endeavoured to signalize^ themselves ; ■ ■ 
by Works of this Nature among our English Writers, , ■ 
are not only defective in the above-mentioned Particulars, - 
but plainly discover by the Phrases which they make ■ ■ 
use ' and by their confused way of thinking, that^they 
are 'not acquainted the most common and ordinary 
Systems of .Arts and Sciences^ A few general Rules, 
extracted out of the French Authors, with a certain 
Cant of Words, has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy 
Writer for a most fudicious and formidable Critick^ 

'One great Mark, by which you may discov» a Critick 
who has neither Taste nor Learning, k this, that he 
seldom ventures to praise any Passage in an Author 
which has not been before received and applauded by 
ke PubMck, and that his Criticism turns wholly upon 
little Faults and Errors. This Part^ of a Critick is so 
very easy to 'Succeed in, that we find every ordinary/ 
Reader, upon the publishiii^ of a new Poem, has Wit 
and El-nature enough to turn several Passages of it into . 
Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. This Mr# 
Dryden has very agreeably remarked in those two , 
celebrated Lines, 

ErforSf Mke Straws f upon the Surface ilowi 
. Me who wouM search hr Pearls must dive below* 

A true Critick, ought to dwell rather upon Excellencies , 
than Imperfections, to discover the concealed Beauties 
of ■ a ■ Writer , and communicate to ' the World such 
Things as are worth their Observation. The most' 
exquisite Words and finest Strokes ■ of , an Author are ■ , 
those which very often appear ' the most .^doubtful and ^ 
exceptionable, to a Man who wants a Relish lor polite' 
Learning? and they are these,, which .a soure undis- 
tinguishing Critick generally attacks with the greatest 

Violence 
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Violence, Tttlly observes, that it is veiy Msy to 
Lad or fe a, Mark uaoa 

ai-dens, or, as H may be rendered mto_ taghsh, a 
plowim bold Expression, and to turn Ridicule 

w l cfld ilkiatured Criticism, A little Wit is equally 
capable of exposing a Beauty, and of aggravatmg a 
Fault! and though such a Treatment of an Author 
iiatufally ptodmes Imdigaatioa m the Mttid ot aa 
understanding Reader, it has howevw its Effect 
the Gcnefaiity of those whose Hands it,, iaiis . intpiythc,, 
Rabble of Mankind being very apt to thi^ that e'wy 
Thing which is laughed at with any Mixture of wit, 
is ridiculous in it self. 

Such a Mirth as this, is always unseasonable in a 
Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader than conymees 
him, and is capable of making a Beauty, as well as 
a Blemish, the Subject of Derision, A Man, who oan^ 
not write with Wit on a proper Subject, is duU and 
stupid, but one who shews it in an irnprop^ Place, 
is as impertinent and absurd, Braide^ a Man who 
has the Gift of Ridicule is apt to hnd Fault wi^ any 
Thing that giyes him an Opportunity of exerting his 
beloyed Talent, and yery often censures a Passage, not 
because there is any Fault in it, ^t because he can 
be merry upon it Such Kinds of Plea^n^ are very 
unfair and disingenuous in Works of Critiqsna, in 
which the greatest Masters, both antient and modem, 
have always appeared with a serious and instructive 

I intend in my next Paper to shew the Defe^ 
in Milton's Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise 
these few Particulars, to the End that the Readcr^y 
know I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful 
and that I shall just point at the Imperfections, without 
endeavouring to enflame them witli Ridicule, I must 
also observe with Longinus, .that the Productions of 
a great Genius, with many Laps^ and Inadvertencies, 
are infinitely preferable to the Works of an iifferior 
Kind of Author, which are scrupulously exact and 
mnformable to all the Rules of correct Writing. 

I shall conclude my Paper with a Story^^wt ^ of 
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MoccaliBl wMcfi sufficiently shews m the Opinion that No. 29i 
‘jiidiciotis Author entertamed of the Sort . of Criticks |atwdayf 
I have fceen here meiatiomng. A famous • Critick# 2 
isays IiCy having gathered together all the Faults of an ^ 
‘eminent Poetf made a present of them to Apollo^ who 
received them very graciously# and resolved to make 
the Author a suitable Return for the Trouble 'he;.had/'/ ^ 
been at la collecting them.' In order to- this# ,he:.'set.:' - 
before him a Sack of Wheat# as it had been just 
threshed out of ' the Sheaf. He then bid him pick ' 
out the Chaff from, among the Corn# and lay it aside 
by it sel£ The Critkk applied himself to the Task ' ^ 
with , great Industry and Pleasure, and after having 
made the due Separation, was presented by ' 

with the Cliaff for Ms Pains. L \ 

No. 292 . 

Monday, Fefemaf y e.,- " 

IMam. 'qmcqtsM agit qmquo vestigia fhetii, 

, Componit iuriimf subsequkurque decctfv— Tib. h ' 4. ' vV 

A S no one can be said to enjoj Health, who is only 
not 'Sick, without he feel within himself ^ a ..l%ht<^. 
some and invigorating Principle, which will- not/sujfer'v 
him to remain idle, but still spurs him on to Action? 
so in the Practice of every Virtue, there is some -ad/^ 
dMonal Grace required, to give a Claim of excelling; In, ' 
this or that particular Action. A Diamond may want 
polishing, though the Value be still intrinsically the 
same? and the same Good may be done with different.,,, ':' 
Degrees of Lustre. No Man should be contented with 
himself that he barely does well, but he should perform , ' / 

every thing in the best and most becoming Manner' 

.that he is able. 

Ttdif tolls us, he wrote his Book- of 0/£cesr because ' 
there was no Time of Life in which some correspond/.' 
ent Duty might not be practise ?• nor is' there, a,,Duty,^ , 
without a certain Decency, accompanying- it,- by wMch,'- 
every Virtue Ms joined -to,, will seem to . be 'doubied.,, ■ 
Another may^ do the same Thing, ,and yet ,- the Actio,n , - 
want that Ait and Beauty ' which' ..distinguish ' 'it . from , , 

others 



No«292# otliefs? like that immitablc Sun^^sMae Titian is said to 
Moiiilayr ■ tiaTc di&sy oTer his ■ Landsdiapes f wMch deaotes them ' 
Febriiafy jj^ea always unequalled fey any other 

Pcfsom 

There is no one Action in, which this Quality I am 
speaking of will be more sensibly perceived^ than m 
' gf anting a Request# or doing an' OSice of.^Kindnessr, 
Miimmimf by his Way ' of consenting.' to a. Benefaction#."' 
shall make it lose its Name 5 . while Ckrus • doubles the : 

' Kindness and. the Obligation?' From^the first the dcsidd'. 

' Request drops indeed at last, but from so doubtful' .a' . 
Brow, that the obliged has almost as much' R'cason to: 
resent the Manner of bestowing itras 'io be ' .thankhil' ■ 
for the Favour it self* Cams invites with a pleasing 
Air, to give him an Opportunity of' doing ' .an ■Act; of '. 
Humanity, meets the Petition half Way, ' and ■consen'fe:. 
to a Request with a Countenance whicli proclaims the 
:Satisfaction of his Mind in assisting ■ the Distressed* .. 

The Decency then that is to be . observed in Liberality,. .:: 
' ' seems to consist, in ite being performed with such Cheer/ 

fulness, as may express the godlike Pleasure is to . be ' 
met with in obliging one's Fellow/Creaturesf' that may " 
shew good Nature and Benevolence overflow'd, and do 
not, as in some Men, run upon the Tilt, and taste of 
the Sediments of a grutching uncommunicative. Dis/' 
position* .. ^... 

Since I have intimated that the, greatest Decorum: is 
^ ^ preserved in the bestowing our . good 'Offices, I 

will illustrate it a little by an Example drawn^ from 
: private Life, which carries with it such a Profosion . of 
Liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing but.' the 
Humanity and good Nature which accompanies it It 
' ' is a Letter of Fimy's/ which . I shall here ^anslatc, be/ 
cause the Action will best appear in ^its first Dress of 
Thought, without any foreign or ambitious Ornaments* 

* PLINY to QUINTILIAN 

Tho' I am fully acquainted with the Contentment and 
just Moderation of your Mind, and the Conformity the 
Education you have given your Daughter bears to 
your own Character? yet since she is suddenly to be 

married 
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mairied to a Persoa of Distiaction, whose Figure in the No- 292. 

Wodd makes it necessafy for her to' be: at a 
ordinary Expence in Cloaths and Equipage suitable ^ to 1712, 
her Husband^ Quality'?, by which, tho- h^ intrin^k 
Worth be not augmented, ,yet will it. receive both 
aauicnt and Lustres : And knowing^-. your .Estate to be 
as moderate as the liches, of your Mind are abuiw^ 
ant, I must challenge to .my .self some .Part of .the 
Burthen? and as a Parent of your Child, I present her . ^ 
with TwcItc hundred and fifty Crowns towards these. ,, 
Expenccs? which Sum had been much larger, had; L ■ 
not feared the Smallness of it would be the greatest 
Inducement with you to accept of it Farewel/ 

Thus should a Benefaction be done with good 
Grace, and shine in the strongest Point of Light j ^it 
should not only answer' all the Hopes and Exigencies 
of the .Receiver, but even out^run .his Wishes j Tis this 
happy Manner of Behaviour which adds new Charms 
to it, and softens those Gifts of Art and Nature, which 
otherwise would be rather distasteful than agreeable# 

Without it Valour would degenerate into Brutality, 
Learning Into Pedantry, and ^the ^genteelest Demeanour 
into ' Affectation# Even Religion it. self, unless Decency 
be the Handmaid which waits upon her, is apt to 
make People appear guilty of Sourness and ill Humourr/ 

But this shews Virtue in her first original Form, adds 
a Comeliness to Religion,' and gives . Its Professors the 
justest Title to the Beauty of Holiness# A Man fully 
instructed in. this Art, may assume a thousand Shapes, ■ , 
and please in alh He may do a thousand Actions shall 
become none other but himself,* not that the Things 
themselves are different, but the Manner of doing them#' ■ 

If you examine each Feature by its' self, Ag/a ora and ^ .■ . 

CalMclea are equally handsome ? but take them in the ' 
Whole, and you cannot suffer the Comparison? The 
one is ftill of numberless nameless Graces, the other ■ of 
as many nameless Faults#.' 

The Comeliness of 'Person' and Decency : of Be^. ■ 
haviour, add Infinite Weight to what is pronounce ■ by 
any one# Tis the Want of this that .often makes the '■ 

II. ' 2 G .. ■ Rebukes 
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No, 292, Eetukes and Advice of old rigid Pefsons of no Effect, 
Monday, and leave a Displeasure in the Minds of those they 
Felifoary directed to! But Youth and Beauty, if accompanied 
4, 1712, g graceful and becoming Severity, is of mighty 

Force to raise, even in the most Profligate,-a Sense of 
\ gl-'g«np. In Miltoa the Devil is never describ’d asham'd 

but once, and that at the Rebuke of a beauteous Angel, 

I " So spake the Cherub^ and bis grave Rebuke 

; I ^ ^ Severe in youthful Beauty^ added Grace 

jf Invincible s Abash* d the Devil sioodf 

?i; ’ ‘ ' ' And felt how awful Goodness iSf and saw 

. Virtue in her own Shape how lovely 1 saw, and pind 

His Loss* 

“1; . ' The Cafe of doing nothing unbecoming has accom-^ 

i panied the greatest Minds to their last Moments! They 

avoided even an indecent Posture in the very Article 
> ■ of Death- Thus Cassar gather^ Ws Robe about hinii 

that he might not fall in a Manner unbecoming of 
himself? and the greatest Concern that appeared in the 
' Behaviour of Lucretiaf when she stabbM her sei? was? 

/ v; that her Body shoiild lie in an Attitude worthy the 

’1 ' ' . ■ Mind which had inhabited it 

' ' ' jVe non procumbat honestc^ 

Extrema haec etiam curat cadentis erat 

*Twas her last Thought, How decently to fall* 

* Mtt SmevKtoti 

I am a young "Woman without a Fortune? but of a 
' very high Minds That is# Good Sir# I am to the last 

: ‘ Degree proud and vain- I am ever railing at the Rich# 

■p ' for doing Things which# upon Search into my Heart# 

’ , I fi 0 d I am only angry because I cannot do the same 

■’ ’ my self- I wear the Hoop^ Petticoat# and am all in ' 

. i; ' Callicoes what tibe finest arc in Silks- It is a dreadful ' 

Thing to be poor and proud ? therefore# ^if you please# 
a Lecture on that Subject for the Satisfaction of i 

' Your Uneasy | 

■' Humble Serwantf : 

V' , Jezebel!/ 

' ' ' ' Tuesday * 
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No* 293* 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, Fefcmary 5, 

Ilaa-w Yd|s S ^fJOFOvri 

T he Famous Gratian, in his little .Book whetcin 
"he. layS' dowa Maxims lot a ■ Maa^s^ advaacmg 
Mmscif at Courtf advises his. ' Readef to associate himself 
With the Fortunate, and ,tO'. shua the Company of the 
Unfortunate I which, aotwithstanding , the Baseness^ of 
the Precept to an honest Mind, may have something 
useful in it for those who push their Interest in the 
World# It is certain a great 'Part of what we call , , 

f ood or ill .Fortune, rises out of right or wrong 
Icasures, and Schemes of Life# When I hear a Man 
complain of Ms feeing unfortunate in all his Under#^ 
takings, I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak Man 
in his Affairs# In conformity with this Way of thinking, 

Cardinal Michelieu used to say, that aafortumte and 
imprudent were but two Words for the same thia^# 

As the Cardinal himself had a great Share both ^ of 
Prudence and Good*^Fortunc, his famous Antagonist, 
the Count d^OlivareZf was disgraced at the Court of 
Macfri4 because it was alledged against him that he 
had never any Success in his Undertakings# This, 
says an eminent Author, was indirectly accusing him 
of Imprudence# 

Cicero recommended ' Pampey to the Romans for 
their General, upon three Accounts, as he was a Man 
of Courage, Conduct and Good^Fortune# It was, perhap, 
for the Reason afeovementioned, namely, that a Series 
of Good/Fortune supposes a prudent Management in . , ; ^ 

the Person whom it befalls, that not only Sylla the 
Dictator, but several of the Roman Em^ors, as Is 
still to be seen upon their Medals, among their other 
Titles, gave themselves that of FeMxf or Fortunate#' 

The Heathens, indeed, seemed to have valued a Man . 
more for Ms Good/Fortune than for any other Quality, 
wMch I tMnk is very natural for those' who have not 
a strong Belief of another World# For^ how pn I 
conceive a Man crowned with many ; distinguisMi^ 
Blessings, that has not some extraordinary Fund of Merit 

and 
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and Perfectioa ia hiaii which lies open to the Sopfeme 
Eve. dio' oefhaps it is not discovered by my Ofaserva/ 
tiS? Vhat Is the Reason Home/s and Virgil's 
Heroes do not form a Resolution, or strike a Blow, 
without the Conduct and Direction of some Deity? 
Doubtless, because the Poets esteemed it the greatest 
Honour to be favoured by the Gods, and thought the 
best Way of praising a Man was to recount those 
Favours which naturally implied an extraordinary Merit 
in the Person on whom they descended, 

Those who believe a future State of Rewards and 
Punishments act very absurdly, if they form their 
Opinions of a Man's Merit from his Successes. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole Circle of our Being 
was concluded between our Births and Deaths, I should 
a Man's Good.'Fortune the Measure and Standard 
of his real Merit, since Providence would have^ no 
Opportunity of rewarding his Virtue and Perfections, 
but in the present Life, A virtuous Unbeliever, who 
lies under the Pressure of Misfortunes, has Reason to 
cry out, as they say Brutus did a little before his 
D^tih. O Virtue, I bare worshipped thee as a 
substantial Good, but I lind thou art an Empty 

But to return to our first Point, Tho' Prudence does 
undoubtedly in a great measure produce our good or 
ai Fortune in the World, it is certain there are many 
unforseen Accidents and Occurrences, which ve^ often 
pervert the finest Schemes that can be laid by humane 
Wisdom, The Race is not always to the Swffi,^_nor 
the Battel to the Strong, Nothing less than_ infinite 
Wisdom can have an absolute Command over Fortune i 
the highest Degree of it which Man can possess, is 
by no means equal to fortuitous Events, and to such 
Contingencies as may rise in the Prosecution of our 
Affairs. Nay, it very often happeiM, that PrudeMe, 
which has always in it a great Mixture of Caution, 
hinders a Man from being so fortunate as he might 
possibly have been without it, A Person who only 
aims at what is likely to succeed, and follows closely 
the Dictates of humane Prudence, never meets with 
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those gfcat and tmforeseen Successes, which are oftea No. 293# 
,the Effect of a Sanguine Temper, or :a, more happy I'wsday# 
Kashnessi and this perhaps may be ' the . Reason, 
according to th.e common Obser¥ation, Fortune, like * 

'other Females, delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. 

I Upon the whole, since Man is so - .short-sighted n ' 
■Creature, and the Accidents which may happen to him ' 
so various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotson^s Opinion' ' ' 

in another Case, that were there any Doubt of a Provi- ; 
dence, yet it certainly would be very desirable there 
should be such a Being of infinite Wisdom and Good- ' ' 
ness? on whose Direction we might rely in the Conduct 
of Human Life. 

' 'It is a great Presumption to ascribe our Successes to 
our own Management, and not to esteem our selves ■ - ^ 

upon any Blessing, rather as it is the Bounty of 
Heaven, than the Acquisition of our own Prudence. I 
am very well pleased with a ■■Medal which was struck 
by ■Queen F/fzaiefh a little after the Defeat of the In- 
vincible Armada, to perpetuate the Memory of that 
extraordinary Event It is well known how the King ■ ■ 
of ■^Spain, and others who were the Enemies of that 
great Princess, to derogate from her' Glory, ascribe the 
Kuin of their Fleet rather to the Violence of Storms and 
Tempests, than to the Bravery of the' English, Qmcn 
Elhabethf instead of looking upon this as a Diminution; 
of, her Honour, valued her self upon such a signal' 

Favour of Providence r and accordingly in' the Reverse 
of the Medal above mentioned, has represented a Fleet 
beaten by a Tempest, and falling foul upon one another, 
with that Religious Inscription, Afflavit Deus & dissi/' 
pantur 0 ^ He Mew with Ms Wind, and they were 
scattered 

It is remarked of a famous Graechn General, whose ■ 

"Name' I cannot at present recollect, and who had been' 
a ^particular Favourite of Fortune, that upon recounting' : 
his Victories among^ Ms Friends, he added at the End 
of several great Actions,^ And in this Fortune had no 
Share, After wMch it is observed in History, that he' 
never prospered in any Thing he undertook. 
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No. 293 - As Affogmcct and a Coaccitedacss of out own 
Ttiesday, Abilities# are wry shocking and offensive to Men of 
f Sense and Virtue, we may be sure they arc highly dis/ 

* pleasing to that Being who delights in an humble Mindf 
and by several of his Dispensations seems purposely to 
shew us, that our own Schemes or Prudence have no 
Share in our Advancement 
Since on this Subject I have already admitted several 
Quotations which have occurred to my Memory upon 
writing this Paper, I will conclude it wim a little PersiaM 
Fable. A Drop of Water fell out of a Cloud ifttO ',4he' 
Sea, and finding it self lost in such an Immensity of 
fluid Matter, broke out into the following Reflections 
*Alass! What an insignificant Creature am I in this 
prodigious Ocean of waters? my Existence is of no 
Concern to the Universe, I am reduced to a Kind of 
Nothing, and am less than the least of the Works of 
It so happened, that an Oyster, which lay in the 
Neighbourhood of this Drop, chanced to gape and 
^ Midst of this his humble Soliloquy. 

I o ;^says the ' Fable,. ; lay ^ a , great / while Vhardning 

11"^/ ^till'by Degrees ..it .was rifen^ ^ intO;, a. PcarV 
falling 'into the .Hands of' :.:a'/'I)iver!! after '.a-Ioiig' 
Adventures, ' k : at : present ’that famous' Pearl 
on the TopVof Persian Diadem.,:....:-. 


No. 294. 
[STEELE] 


Wcdoes3ay, Febfuafy 6. 

Mfikik €$f pltsfimum rirtutem tevererx qui semper . ■ seemda: 
fortum Sit usus , — TulL ad Heremnum^ 

I NSOLENCE is the Crime of all others which every 
Man is most apt to rail at| and yet is there one 
.Respect .in which almost all Men living arc guilty of it, 
and that is in the Case of laying a greater value upon 
ihe Gifts of Fortune than we ought It is here in Fng/ 
iand come into our very Language, as a Propriety of 
Distinction, to say, when we would speak of Persons to 
their Advantage, they are People of Condition. ^ There 
is no Doubt but the proper Use of Riches implies that 
a Man should exert aU the good Qualities imaginable i 

and 



aad If we mean fey a Maa of CoadMoa of OtiaMty oae? No. 294.^ 
wiiOf according to the Wealth he is Master of# shews Wednes-- 
Mmself fust, beacficcnti and charitable, that Term ought p 
Yety desefYedly to be had in the highest Veneration? g^®l 7 l 2 , 
feu! when Wealth is used only as it is'.'thc Suppoft of 
Pomp and Luxury, to be rich is Yery faf from being 
a Recommendation to Honour and Respect - It is indeed 
the . greatest Insolence imaginable, in a Creature who 
would feel the Ex^emes of Thirst and Hunger if he 
did not prevent his Appetites before they call upon 
Mm, to be so forgetful of the common Necessity of 
humane Nature as never to cast an Eye. upon the Poor 
and Needy. The Fellow who escaped from a Ship 
which struck upon a Rock in the West, and joined 
with the Countr|^eople to destroy his Brother/Sailors 
and make her a Wreck, was Thought a most execrable 
Greature? but does not every Man who enjoys tibe 
Possession of what he naturally wants, and is usv 
mindM of the unsupplled Distress of other Men, betray 
thC' same Temper of Mind? When a Man looks about 
himr: and wi^ Regard to Riches and Poverty beholds ' 
some drawn in Pomp and Equipage, and they and their 
: very Servants with an- Air of Scorn and Triumph owet^ 
looking the Multitude that pass fey themr And in the , 
same Street a Creature of the same Make crying out 
:ki- the Name of all that is good and sacred to behold 
his Misery, and give Mm some Supply against Hunger 
and Nakedness? who would believe these two Beings 
were of the same Species? But so it is, that the 
.Consideration of Fortune' has taken up all our Minds, 
and, as I have often complained, Poverty and Riches 
stand in our Imaginations in the Places of Guilt and 
■ Innocence. But in all Seasons there will be some 
Instances of Persons who have Souls too large to be 
taken ^ with popular Prejudices, and while the rest of 
Mankind are contending for Superiority in Power and 
Wealth, have their Thoughts bent upon the Necessities 
of those below them. The Charity-^Schools which have 
been erected of late Years, are the greatest Instances of 
publick Spirit the Age has produced* But indeed when 
we consider how long this Sort of Beneficence has. been 
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fle/294 ■ oil' "Footf It' is, rathef from .the good ■Managemciit of those 
Institotiotis# than from, the 'Numbef' of Value of the 
' Mfiiafv Benefactions to them, that thev' make so great a Figure. 
6,1712* would, think it ^ imposslMc,, .that in the Space of 

i foiirteefi Years there should not ha¥e been five thow 

i sand Pounds ■ bestowed in Gifts this "Way, nor sixteen 

13:;; '.V'^ hundred Children, mcludmg Males and Females, put out 

into' Methods of Industry. It is not allowed me to,.'; 

' speak,. "of Luxury and' Folly, with, the severe Spirit they.:; 
33 : ,'; . deserves I shall only therefore say, I shall very readily,;'' 

, compound with any Lady in a HoofyPetticoat, "if' she', 
1:1;;.' '. gives the Price of one half Yard of the Silk toward 
cloathing, feeding and ins^ucting an innocent helpless ' 
|vi Creature .of her own Sex in one of these Schoolsr ,' .The 

_;j , I ' ' Consciousness ' of such an Action will give her Features 

■' a nobler Life on this illustrious Day, than all the Jewels 

I ,3 that can hang in her Hair, or can be clustred in her 

It would be uncourtly to speak in harsher 
Words to the Fair, but to Men one may take a. Mtde 
fr monstrous how a Man can 4^ 
Reflection, as to fancy ^ he is not in a 
very unjust, and^disproportioned to the Rest 
while he enjoys Wealth, and exerts no 
Of Bounty to others. As for •this particular 
3 v?33:;3::^33^'^ of these Schools, there cannot any oier more 

generous Mind. Would you do an handsome,' 
Return? do it for an Infant that', is not 
the Obligations Would you do it for publick 
Good? do it for one 'who would be an honest Artiiccr'i'; 
Would you do it for the Sake of Heaven? give; . it .to 
one who shall be instructed ' in the Worship of , him ,: 
for whose Sake you gave it It is' methinks '.'a most 
laudable Institution, this, if it were of no other Expecta^ 
tion than that of producing a Race of good and useful 
. Servants, who will have more than a liberal, a religious 
Education. What would not a Man do, in common :'' 
Prudence, to lay out in Purchase of one about him, 
would add to all his Orders he gave the Weight of' ;the;',' 
Commandments to inforce an Obedience to tlicm?;,:'for ' 
one who would consider his Master as his Father, Ms 
Friend# and Benefactor upon the easy Terms, and in 

Expectation 
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Expectation of no otlief Return tsut- moderate Wages No» 294# 
and gentle Usage ? It is tlic common Vice... of Children 
to rufi' too much among the Ser¥ants from such^ as 
are educated in these Places they would see Nothing 6, 1712# 
hut Lowliness in the Servanti which would not be 
disingenuous in the Child# All the M. Offices and 
defamatory WMspersi which take their Birth from ,,. , 
DomestickSf would be prevented if ' this Charity could , 
be made universal snd a good Man might have a 
■Knowledge of the whole Life of the Persons he designs 
to take into his House for his own Service, or that of , ; ,■ 

Ms Family or Children, long before they were admitted# 

, This would create endearing Dependencies? and the ■ 
Obligation would have a paternal Air in . the Master# 
who would be relieved from much Care and Anxiety 
from the Gratitude and Diligence of an humble^ Friend 
attending him as his Servant# I fall into this Discourse ; : 
from a Letter seat to me, to give me jNotice that Fifty 
Boys would be clothed and take their Seats (at the 
Charge of some generous . Benefactors) in St# Bride^s 
Church on Sunday next# I wish I could promise to 
my self any Thing which my Correspondent seems to 
expect from a Publication of it in this Paper ?■' for there 
i can be Nothing added to what so many ' excellent and 

^ ■ learned Men have said on this Occasion -r But that there 

* may be sometMng here which would move a generous 
Mind, Tike that of Mm who writ to me, I smll tran*^ 
scribe an handsome Paragraph of Dr# Snape^s Sermon 
■r on these Charities, which my Correspondent enclosed 
with -this Letter# 

The wise Proridence has amply compensated the 
Disadvantages of the Poor and Indigentf in wanting: '■ 
many of the Conveniencies of this Lifcf by a more 
. abundant Provision for their Happiness in the nei:t0 
' '■ Had they been higher bornf or more richly endowedf . . ' 

they would have wanted' this Manner of EducatioUf 
, ' of which those only enjoy the Benefitf who are low 
, enough to submit to iff where they have such Advan^ ■ 
Jages without Moneys and without Price f as the. Pick 
. ' cannot purchase with Jt * , The Learning which i$'giv% 
is generally more edifying to ihemt than that which' 

i" '. , 15, ,. . 
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No. 294 IS soM to others f Thus do they become more exalted 
Vcaaes# , iQ GoodmesSf by hemg ■ depressed m Fortune^ am mesr 
Fovertr m m reality, ' their 

Thuf sday, Febfuaiy 7. 



Prodiga Bon sentk pereuntem lemma ceasum i ■ y.y:^ 
' At velut exhausta tedirivus puUukt area y 
Mummus, d c pkno toUatur semper acerrOf ' ' ''^ 

Pion unquam reputant, qmnti sibt gaudia coasteMt—]m» 


^ Mr* SpECTATORf 


I am turned of my great Clinwcterick, and am 
naturally a Man of a meek Temper. About a dozen 
Years ago I was married, for my Sins, to a joung 
Woman of a good Family, and of an high Spirit! but 
could not briM her to close with me, before I had 
entred into a Treaty with her longer than that of the 
Grand Alliance, Among odaer Articles it was therein 
stimulated, that she should have 400Z. a Year for F&i.' 
money, which I obliged my self to pay quarterly into 
the Hands of one who acted as her Plenipotentiary m 
that Affaift I have ever since re%iousl'^ observed nqy 
Part in tto solemn Agreement Now, Sir, so it is, timt 
the Indy has had several Children since I married her t 
to which, if I should credit our malicious Neighbours, 
her P/Q'-money has not a little contributed. The Edn' 
catidn of these my Children, who, contrary to my 
Expectation, are born to me every Year, streightens 
me so much, that I have begged their Mother to free 
me from the Obligation of the abovcmentioned Pm.- 
money, that it may go towards making a Provision for 
her Family* This Proposal makes her fiobie Blood swell 
in her Veins, insomuch that finding me a little tardy in 
her last Quarter's Pay^ she threatens me eve^ Ihy 
to arrest me ! and proceeds so to as to teU me, ttot rf I 
do not do her Justice, I shall dye in a JayL To this 
she adds, when her Passion will let her arme calnuy, 
that she has several Play.'Debts on her Hand, which 
must be discharged very suddei^, and that she cannot 
lose her Money as becomes a woman of her Fashion 




if she - makes me any Abatements in ■ this, „ Article.^ I No. 29S 
hopci Skf you will take Occasion from .hence to giTc 
jour OpMon upon a Subfect which you have not yet 7 ^ ^ : 

touched^ and inform m if there are any Precedents for 
this Usage among our Ancestors f or whether you find 
any Meation of Fin^money in Grotius, Puffendotif of 
any other of the Civilians 
I am ever 

the humblest of your Adlmfrers/''; ^ 

Josiah Fribblef Esq/ 

As there is no Man living, who is a more professed ; ' 
Advocate for the Fair.^ex th^ my self, so there is noM 
that would be more unwiEing to invade -any of thefr 
Ancient Sights and PrivEegesi but as the Doctrine: of: 
J%>money is of a very late Date, unknown to our Great 
Grandimothers, and not yet received by -many of .oisr::;; 
■modern Ladie^^ I think it is for the Interest of both Sex^S/;:: 7 ; ; 
,"tO'^":-kccp:it".from -spreading. . ■ ^ 

Mft Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistake, 

: where " he intimateSf that the supplying a Man^s Wife 
with is furnishing her with Arms against:: 

himself, and in a Manner becoming accessary to his own 
Dishonour. We may, indeed, generally observe, that in 
Proportion as a 'Woman is more or k^s be^iMf aiid 
her ; Husband advanced in Years, she stands in need ' Of 
a greater or less Number of f&s, and upon a Treaty of- ^ 
'Marriage, rises or falls in her Demands^ accordingly. It 
must iSewise be owned, that high^Quality in; a Mi^ress 
does very much inflame this Article in the -Marriage/ - ; ' 
reckoning. 

=■ :'■ - But where the Age and Circumstances of both Parties: : , ' 
are pretty much upon a Level, I cannot but think the' ; ; 
insisting upon Fm/money is very extraordinary and; , 
yet we find several Matches broken off upon this very 
Head. What would a Foreigner, or one who is a 
Stranger to this Practice, think of a ^ Lover that forsakes ^ 
his Mistress, because he is not willing to^ keep her. in 
Pimi but what would he think of the Mistress, shou^ 
he be inform^ that she asks five or six hundred. Pounds , 
a Year for this Use 7 Should a Man unacquainted with 

our 
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No* 295. Ota* Customs be told the Sums which are allowed ia 
Ttofsdays GreaPBritam tiadcr the Title of Pin^money^ what a 
7 1712 prodigious Coasumptioa of Pirn would he thiak there 

^ ' was la this Island ? A Pin a Day says ^our frugal 

Proverbf i$ a Groat a Yeart so that according to this 

, ■ Calculation? my Friend Fribhle^s Wife must every Year 

make Use of Eight Millions six - hundred and forty 
'diotisand new Pins, ■ 

: ; Tarn not ignorant that our British Ladies alledge they 
, ' comprehend . under this general Term several ■ other 
■ ■ , ^ ’ Xoflvemencies of Life.} I cou’d therefore wish? lor the- ' 
'■'Honour of my Country/^women, that they had rather 
- which might have implied 

of Good/^housewifry? and not have given 

V ; the' malicious World occasion , to' think, that Dress and 
' have always the uppermost Place in a Woman% 

know several of my fair Reasoners urge, in Defence 
of this Practice, that it is ■ but a necessary Provision they 
themselves, 'in' Case ' their Husband proves a 
Miser? so that they consider this Allowance 
a kind of Alimony, which mey may lay their Claim 
to, without actually 'separating from their Husbands-* But 
lli'V'y-' ;; r think a 'Womm. who will give up her 

V a Man in -Marriage, where there is the least loom 

for such an Apprehensionr and trust her Person to one 
y', -^ rely on for the common Necessaries 

of Life, may very properly be accused (in the Phrase of 
;yyy;i.^^ being Pennywise and Pound 

lx is.yobserved of over/cautious Generals, that they 
in. a Battel without securing a letrcat, 
in Case the Event should not answer their &cpcctationsi 
on the other Hand, your greatest Conquerors have burnt 
their Ships, or broke' down the Bridges behind them, as 
being determined either to succeed or die in the En/ 
gagement In the same Manner I should very much 
suspect a Woman who takes such Precautions for her 
i Retreat, and contrives Methods how she may live happily, 
without the Affection of one to whom she joins ^herself 
for Life, Separate Purses, between Man aao Wife, are, 
... in 
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in mj Opiaiosij as tiimatural as separate Beds. ^ A Na 295 .^ 
Marriage cannot be iiappy^ whefe the Pleasures, lacHna/ 
tions and Interests of both Parties arc not the same. 7^ 1712, 
There is no greater Incitement to Love in' the Mind 
of Man, than the Sense of a ^Person's depending upon 
Mm for her Ease and Happiness i as a. . Woman uses 
all her EndcaYours to please the Person whom she looks 
upon as her Honour, her Comfort,* and her Support. 

' For this Reason I am not very much surprized at the , 
BchaTiour of a rough Country 'Squire, who, being not. ■ 
a little shocked at the Proceeding of a young Widow 
that would not recede from her Demands of Pm^memyf ■ 
was so enraged at her mercenary Temper, that he told : 
her hi great' wrath, *as much as she Thought him her 
Siave, he ■ would shew all the World he did not care a 
Pin iof her/ Upon which he flew out of the Room, 
and never saw her more. 

\ . Socrates^ in Phtds AlcMades^ says, he was informed 
by one, who had travelled through Perskf tliat as he 
passed over a great Tract of Lands, and enquired what 
the - N the Place was, they told him it was the 

^Oueeni Girdle \ to which he adds, that another wide 
Field, which lay by it, was called the Queen*s Veil, 
and that in the same Manner there was- a large Portion 
of Ground set aside for every Part of her Majesty's 
Dress. These Lands might not be improperly called 
the Queen of Persians Pm^money 
I remember my Friend, Sir Roger, who. I dare mj ■ 
never read tliis Passage in Plato, told me. some Time 
since, that , upon Ms courting the perverse Widow (of 
whom I have given an Account in former 'Papers)^^ he - 
had disposed of an hundred Acres in a Diamond/Ring, ■ 

which he would have presented her with, had she - 
Thought fit to accept it f and that upon her ^ Wedding/ , 

Day she should have carried on her Head fifty of the 
talest Oaks upon Ms Estate. He forther informed me, , 
that he would have given her a Colepit to keep her in 
clean Linnen, that he -would have allowed her the 
Profits of a Windmill for her Fans, and have presented , ■ 
her, once in three Years, with the Sheering of his ■ 

Sheep for her Under/Petticoats. To. which the Knight 

always 
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No. 295. always adds, that though he did not Care for fine 
Thursday, Cloaths himself, there should not have hcen a Woman 
7^1712 in the Couatry; better dressed &aa aiy Lady Cowerfy, 
gj^ Roger, perhaps, may in .this,, as well as ia many 
other of Ms Devices,, appear somethmg odd and singular i 
but if tlie Humour ' of Pm^moaey prevails, I tliink it 
would he very proper for every Gentleman of an Estate, 
to marke out so- many Acres of , it under ttie Title of 
...TheHm. I 


No. '296. 
[STEELE.] 


Friday, Fetmary 8. 


-Nisgls adfiete pondus, — Hor. 


'Dear Spec. 

H aving lately conversed much with the fair Sex 
on the Subject of your Speculations (which, since 
their Appearance in Publick, have been die chief 
Exercise of the female loquacious Faculty) I found the 
Mr . Ones possessed with a Dissatisfaction , at :you,,:.p 
; fixing Greek Mottos ■ to the Frontispiece of ; - your . , lafe 
-/Papers?, and, as a Man of Gallantry, f thought, it, a:;., D 
' Incumbent on me ..to impart it to; you, in Hopes, , of .' 
/a/;^Ref^^ which is only 'to affected.- by 
/lestoration of the Latin to the usuaT Dignity in your / 
/ Papers, which of late the Greek, to the great Displeasure: 
■of , your female Readers, has usurps? for' tho^ the Latin , 
;,; has ,' the Recommendation of being as unintelligible:- to/ 
/&^ yet being written of the -" same 

Character with their. Mother Tongue, by the Assistance 
:,,of-;a SpeUing/^Book ids legible ?, which Quality /the.' Greek,,, 
wants'! And since the Introduction of Operas .into: 

:, Nation, the Ladies are so charmed with Sounds, abstracted 
'from .their' Ideas, that they adore and honour - the -Sound/ 
of latin as it is old Italian. I am a SolMcitor for the 
fair Sex, and therefore- think; my self in that Character 
more likely to be prevalent in this Request, than if I 
sWld subscribe my self -by my proper Name. 

/ desite you may msetf this m one of yout Specu^ 
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latioasi to shew my Zeal for removhg the 
taction oi the fair Sex, and restortng you to 

Fami// -8fi7i2« , 

^Sifp 

I was some Tiine since in Company ^ with a yowng 
Officeff who enteftained us with the CoiK|uest he hm 
made oret a Female Neighbour of hlsi^ wh^ a Gentle/ 
man who stood byi as, I suppose, envying^ the Captains 
good Fortune, asked Mm wnat Reason he had to feeueve 
the Lady admired Mm? Why, says he, -my Lodgings 
arc opposite to hers, and she is continually at her 
Window Cither at Work, Reading, taking Snuff, or put/ 
ting her self In some toying Posture on purpose to 
draw my Eyes that Way The Confession of this vain 
Soldier made me reiect on some of my own Actions | 
for you must know, Sir, I am often at a Window whim 
fronts the Apartments of several Gentlemen, who i douM 
not have the same Opinion of me# I must own I love 
to look at them all, one for being well dressed, a second, 
for Ms fine Eye, and one particular one because he is 
the least Man I ever saw? but there is something so 
easy and pleasant in the Manner of my httlc^ Man, that 
I observe he is a Favourite of all Ms ■ Acquaintance# I 
could go Oft to tell you of many others , flaat' I believe 
think I have encouraged them from my Windows Jwt 
pray let me have your Opinion of me Use of me 
Window in a beautiful Lady, and how^ often she may- 
look out at the same Man, without being supposed to 
have a Mind to lump out to Mm# 

YourSf 

Aurelia Careless/ 


Spectator, 

I have for some Time made Love to a Lady, who 
receiv'd it with all the kind Returns L ought, to expect 
But without any Provocation that I know, of, she has 
of late shunned me with the utmost ' Abhorrence, 
somuch that she went out of Church^- last Sunday in 
the Midst of Divine Service, upon my ,coming into 

' ' 'XlL. 


do ill iMs 
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the same Pew, Pray, Sir, what must I 
Business 1 

■■ Fotfi* 'Serwantf.. 

■ ,.Eiif)iiti.es7 

Let Her alone Ten Days, 

' ^ Mr, SmcTAioRr ' Yorkf January 20tli| 171M2#, 
We have in this Town a Sort of People who pretend 
to Wit and write Lampoons ^ L have ■ lately .been 'the. 
Subject of one of them. The Scribbler had not Genius 
'enough in Verse to turn my Age, as indeed I ' . ' 

oM Maid, into Raillery, for affecting a youthicr 'Turn" 
than is consistent with my Time of Dayi and there»^ ■ 
fore he makes the Title to his Madrigal, the Character 
of Mrs, Judith Lovebane^ born in the Year 1680. - Wha^ 

I desire of you is, That you disallow that' Coxcomb, 
who pretends to write Verse, should put the most 
malicious Thing he can say in Prose. This I humbly 
conceive will disable our Country Wits, who indeed ' take ' 
: a great deal of Pains to say any thing m Rhkac, tho^' ^ 
they say it very ill. ^ , 

I am^ Sitf 

Your Humble ^ 

Susanna Lovcbancr 

* Mr, Spectator, 

We are several of us. Gentlemen and Ladies, who 
board in the same House, and after Dinner one of our . 
Company (an agreeable Man enough otherwise) stands 
up and reads wur Paper to ns aE We are the civilkst 
. People in the world' to one another, and . therefore I am 
forced to this Way of desiring our Reader, when ^ he is ' 
doing this Office, not to stand afore the Fire. ■ This will 
be "a general Good to our Family this cold Weather. 
He will, 'I know, take it to be our common Request 
when he comes to these Words, Pray Sir sit down i 
which I desire you to insert, and you will particularly 
■oblige' ' 

Your Dally Readetf 


Charity Frost^ 
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1 No^296i'' 

jf FHdafi 

I am a great Lover of Dancing, but cann^ perfo^ Febmafy 
so well as some others! However by my OuVohme,' 8, 1712. 

Way Capefs» and some ofigiaal Gtisiiaces, I doia^t fail to 
divcft tile Company, paftictilarly the Xadies, who laugh 
immoderately . all the Time,! Some, who^ .pretend to be 
my Ff lends, tell me, they do .it in Derisioji, and would , 
advise me to leave, it off, withal that I inake my self 
ridiculous. I don^t know what to' do in this Affair, ^but 
am resolved not to give over upon any Account till, I. 
have the Opinion of. the Spectatok. 

Your humble Serrantf 

John Trott/ 

If Mr. Troft is not aukward out of Time, he has a 
Sight to dance let who will laughs But if he has no - ^ 

Ear he will inteiTupt others f and I am of Opinion he 
should sit still. Given under my Hand this Fifth of 
Febmaryi 17M/12. 

The Spectator. 

■ 

No. 297. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, February 9, 

Velut si 

Bgfcgio mspefsos reprentias corpote naevos^ — Hor. 

A fter what. J have said in my last Saturdafs 
Paper, I shall eater on the Subject' of this without 
farther' Preface, and remark the several Defects which : 
appear in the Fable, , the Characters, the Sentiments, and ■ , , 
the Language' of Mllton% Paradise Lostf not doubting ,. ■ 
but the leader will pardon me, if I alledge at the , same ■ 

Time whatever may . be said for the Extenuation of such 
Defects. The first Imperfection which I shall observe ■ 
in the Fable is, . that the Event of it Is unhappy# ^ 

The Fable of every Poem is according to Arhiotlek:, 
Division either Simple ot Implex, It is called Simple . 

. when there is no Change of Fortune in it, Implex when 
the Fortune of the chief Actor, changes from B'ad to Good,.,, 
or from Good tO' Bad# The Implex Fable is thought the,.' 
most perfecti I suppose, because it is more proper to stir 
IL 3H up .,, , 



tip the PassioiiLS of the Reader^ aad to swpr tze Mm with 
a gi^eatef Variety of AccMeats. 

■The Implex Fafele k therefore of two., 
first the chief Actor makes ^ Ms^ Way through a long 
Series of Dangers and DiffictiMes^ ^till he arriTes at 
Honour and rrosperity, as we^ see in the Story of 
Ulysses. In the secondf the chief Actor in the Poem 
falls from some eminent Pitch of Honour and Prosperity ^ 
into ' Misery and Disgrace. Thus we .see Adam and ■ Ewe 
sinking from a State of Innocence and Happincssi into 
the most abject Condition of Sin and Sorrow. ■ 

The most taking Tragedies amo;^ the ■ Antieats 
were built on tliis last Sort of Implex Fable,, particularly' 
■the Tragedy of OBdipuSf which proceeds upon a Story,' if 
we may believe Aristotle, the most proper for Tragedy 
that could be jnvented by the Wit of Man. I have 
.taken some pains in a former Paper to shew, that : this 
Kind of Implex Fable, wherein the Event is unhappy, 
is more apt to affect an Audience than that of the first 
Kindf notwithstanding many excellent Pieces among 
the .Antients, as well as most of those which ' have" been, 
written of late Years in our own Country, are raised 
upon contrary Plans. I must however own, that I think 
this Kind of Fable, which is the most perfect in Tragedy, 
is not 'SO proper for an Heroick Poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this Imperfect 
lion in his Fable, and has therefore endeavoured" to 
cure it by several Expedients ? particularly by the Mort/ 

: ifkation which the great adversary of Mankind mcctS' 
with upon his Return to the Assembly of Infernal 
Spirits, as it is described in a beautiM Passage of the 
tenth Bookf.' and likewise by the Vision, wherein 
. Adam- at the Close of the Poem sees his Off/spring 
triumphing over his great Enemy, and himself restored 
to a happier Paradise than that from which he fell. 

There is another Objection against Miltonk Fable, 
which is indeed almost the same with the former, 
tho^ placed in a different Light, namely, That the 
Hero in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and by no 
means a Match for his Enemies. This gave Occasion 
to Mr. DrydeEs Reflection, that the Devil was in 
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reality MllfoiJs Hero. I thinik I hare oiviatcd tMs No# 297# 
Objection k my first Paper. The Paradise Lost 
an EpiCf Of a Narratiirc Poem ? he that looks for an |j|2^ 
Hero in it, searches for that which- Mi/fon never 
Intended ? but if he will needs fix the ; Name of an 
Hero upon any Person in it, ^tis certainly the Messiah 
who is the Hero, both in the Principal Action, and m 
die chief Episodes. Paganism could not furnish out a - , , 
real Action for a Fable greater than that of the Iliad 
Of /Eaeid and therefore an Heathen could not form'^^-^ 
a higher Notion of a Poem than one of that ^Kind, ' 
which they call an Heroick Whether MiltoxJs is ^ not 
of a suHimer Nature I will not presume to determine i 
It is- sufficient that I shew there is in^ the Paradise 
Lost all ' the Greatness of Plan, Regularity of Design, 
and masterly Beauties which we discover in Homer.^^ 
ami Virgil ■ ^ 

I must in the next Place observe, that Milton has 
interwoven in the Texture of his Fable some particu^ ,: ^v 
lars which do not seem to have Probability enough 

■ ;for '^ an Epic Poem, particularly in the Actions wiailch: 

' he - ascribes to Sin and Deaths and the Picture which he 
'' draws of the Lymbo of Vanity ^ with other -Passages in 
: thC' Book Such Allegories rather savour of 

" Spencer and AriostOf than of Homer and-: ; 
Virgil ^ 

■ In the Structure of his Poem he has likewise admitted : , - 
too many Digressions. It is finely observed by 

toilCf that the Author of an Heroick Poem^' should^ ; ■ 
■seldom speak himself, but tlirow as much of his Work 
as he can into the Mouths of those who are his ' 
principal Actors. Aristotle has given no Reason fof ' 
tibis Precept? but I presume it is because the Mind of 
the Reader is more awed and elevated when he hears ■ 

i®3eas or Achilles speak, than when Virgil or Homer 
talk In their own Persons. Besides that assuming the- ^ 
Character of an eminent Man is apt to fire the Imagi^ : : . ■ ' 

ination, and raise the Ideas of the Author# Tully 
tells us, mentioning Ms Dialogue of Old Age, in which 
Cato is the chief Speaker, that upon a .'Review of 'it he 
was agreeably imposed upon, and fancied .that it was 

Cato • - 



No. 297. Cate, and not he himseit, wo . 

Saturday! oil that Subjects . oaifts to 

PebruaiT H the Reader would be a^he pms w 

5SS' ‘^S^11rtheJg|;erT 

V P«We very finely observed this grei 
^Jfich Sat 2Je is^scarce a third Pari 

ssS p«ju .1.= .§« •« -pg 

Adam and Ere, or by some Good or fc 
fe engaged either in their Destr^tio» or 
From what has been here e^^ved i 
nwSaions are by no means to be aUowe< 
pdm. If the Poet, even in the ordinary 
&on, should spe^ ^ IMe as pss 
Sinly never let lus NamUon 

of his owa» i amt 

■ S a se«ct Admiration, that the lo^« 

the JEneid is in that Passage of the Ten 

rlrm>s is represented as dressi^ hii^e 


las tmtouched, and curse the Day 
d himself in these Spoils. As the 
/Eneid, and the Death of 
because he saw him adorned with 
I. turns upon this Incident, Vtrgu 
IV to make this Reflection upon it, 
tnaU a Circumstance might possibly 
his Reader's Memory, Lucan, who 
Poet, lets drop his Story v«y fre" 

» of his unnecessary Digressions, or 
Scaliger calls them, 

Prodigies which preceded the Civti 
upon five Oexasion, 
ould be for Man, if he did not feel 
fore it comes to pass, and suffer n^ 
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only by its real Weight, but by the Appfeheasion of it. No. 2|X 
Mi/ton's Complamt for his Blindness, his Panegywck on 
Maffiage, Ws Reflections on Adam and Eves going j^2, ^ 

uakci, of the Angels eatingy and several other Passages 
ltt..,Ms..:Pocmy are HaMc to the same Exceptiony tho I 
miist confess tliere is so great a Beauty in these verjT' ' ' 
DigressionSf that I would , not. wish them out of; hiS''^^,;,^ 
Poem* 

' I havCf in a former Paper# spoken of the Cbaractem . ■ 
of MUton% Paradise Lostf and declared my Opinion# 
as to the Allegorical Persons who are introduced in it 

I we look into the Sentiments, I think they ^are;, ^ 
sometimes defective under the following^ Heads? First# .:'' 
as there are several of them too much pointed# and pme 
4at degenerate even into Punns* Of this last Kind I : 
am afraid Is that in the First Book# where# speaking of 
the Pigmies, he calls them# 

d ^ d ^ The small ltdmitf 
. WarPd an by Cranes 

Another Blemish that appears in some of his^ Thoughts# 
is his frequent Allusion to Heathen Fables# which are not 
certainly of a Piece with the Divine Subject# of which 
he treats* I do not find fault with these Allusions#; : 
where the Poet himself represents them as fabulous# as 
he docs ill some Places# but where he mentions them ;: ; : ; ;:^ ' - 
as Truths and Matters of Fact The Limits of my Pa|^r ; ' 
will not give me leave to be particular in Instances ; 
of this Kind? The Reader wtH easily remark them in 
Ms Perusal of the Poem* 

A third Fault in his -Sentiments#' is an unnecessary / 
Ostentation of Learning# which likewise occurs very 
frequently It is certain that both Homer and Virgil 
were Masters of all the Learning of their Times# but; it - " 

shews it self in their Works, after an indirect and con^ 
ccaled Manner* Milton stems ambitious of letting us 
know# by his Excursions on; Free/Will and Predestina/ 
lion# and his many Glances upon History# Astronomy# ; ' 
Geography and the like# as well as by the Terms and ■ 
Phrases he sometimes makes use of# that ' he was ■ ' : ■ 
acquainted with the whole Circle of Arts and 'Scienecs/ 

1 ^ 
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Ho. 297. If, in the last Place^ we consider the Language of this 
Saturday, gfeat Poet, we must allow what I have Mated la a 
9 iloT^ former Paper, that it is often too much laboured, and 
^ * sometimes obscured by old Words, Transpositionsi and 

Foreign Idioms. Seneca^s Obfection to the Stile of a 
great Author, Miget eju$ orathi Bihil m ea phcMum 
mhil iene, is what many Criticks make to Milton / As 
I cannot wholly refute it, so I have already apologized 
' fof' it. in another Paper j to which I may, further^ addf 
that Miltoiis Sentiments and Ideas were so wonderMlly 
sublime, that it would have been impossible icr hkn tO' 
have represented them in their fuE Strength and Beauty, 
without having Recourse to these Foreign Assistances. • 
■ Our Language sunk under him, and was ' usicquah to 
that Greatness of Soul, which furnished him with such 
glorious Conceptions. 

i A second Fault in his Language is, that he often 

affects a Kind of Jingle in his "^i^rds, as in tiie following 
Passages, and many others? 

And brought into the World a World of woe* 

/ / / Begirt th* Almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging 
This tempted cur Attempt 
At one slight Bound high ovcrieapt all Bound. 

I know there are Figures for this Kind of . Speech,, 
that some of the greatest Antients have been ^ilty of 
it, and that Atistoile himself has given it a Place in 
Ms Ehetorick among the Beauties of that Art But as 
it is in itself poor and trifling, it is I think at ©resent 
universally exploded by all the Masters of polite writing. 

The last Fault wMch I shall take notice of in Miltons 
Stile, is the frequent Use of what the Learned call 
Technical WotdSf or Terms of Art. It is one of the 
greatest Beauties of Poetry, to make hard Things intel/ 
Sgiblc, and to deliver what is abstruse of it self in such 
easy Language as may be understood by ordinary 
Readers? Besides that the Knowledge of a Poet should 
rather seem born with Mm, or inspired, than drawn 
from Books and Systems. I have often wondered how 
Mr. Dr f den could translate a Passage out of Virgil after 
the following manner# 

Tmk 
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Tack to the Larboard^ and stand! off to Sea, .297#, 

Veer Star^^hoard Sea and Land . Satwday, 

. ^ ^ # V ■ " Feljwai^ 

Mlltcn makes me of Larboatd m the: same maaiief# 9 , 170 / , 

When he is upon Biiildiflg he mentions Doth PilhtSf 
HlastetSf Comiccf Freeze^ Architrave, ' When he talks 
of Heavenly Bodies, yoti meet with Fchpt/c and>^^ 
irkf the Ttephation^ Stars dropping from the ZenMt 
Rays culminating from the Equator, To which might 
be added many Instances of the like Kind in seveml . ;' 
oiicr Arts and Sciences# 

I shall in my next Papers give an Account of the 7 ': / 
many particular Beauties in Milton, which would have / 
been too long to insert under those ^neral^ Heads ^ : 
have already treated of, and with which I intend to 
conclude this Piece of Criticism# 


No# 298. 
[STEELE] 


Nmquam tofa fides- 


Monday, February IS*,': 


Spectator 


London, Feb# 9, 171142# 


I AM' a Virgin, and in no Case despicable ? but yet . 

■ such as I am i must remain, or else become, te, 
to be feared, less happy? For I find not -the least 
BEfcct-from the just ■ Correction you some Time since / 
gave tliat too free, that looser Part of - our Sex which 
spoils ihe Men? the same Connivance at the Vices, the 
same easy Admittance of Addresses, the same .vitiated : 

■ Relish . of ' the Conversation of the greatest of Rakes (or 
in a more fashionable Way of expressing one% self, ■ 
of such as have seen the World most) still abounds, 

: |ncreases, multiplies# . 

The humble Petition therefore of many of the most 
strictly virtuous, and of my self, is, That you!.. once' 
more exert your Authority, and that,.according to' your -.' 
late Promise, your full, your impartial Authority, on 
this sillier Branch of our Kind? For why should., they, ' 
be the uncontroulable Mistresses, of our Fate? Why 
should they with Impunity indulge the Males in Licem' 
ciousness whilst single, and we have the dismal : Hazard 

and 
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Refofmiflg them when matficd? Strike 
aSlpafe not, or all our maiden Hopes, 

^ ai Felicity are frustrated, are 
self, as well as Mr, Courtly, 
immodest Practices with the 
. ;^Vmi;ss^tnes, for ever forfeit our 
NoV that I'm herein more severe than 

H I^ve not Reason more than etiough, do 
World ludge from thus cusumg Accouati , 
w Tt Sfofo wm Sove the Evil to be univeijal, , 
You mifkkow then, that since your 
tTi°v Pcmale Degeneracy came out, I ve had a J®tidw 

^ s»; 

of the five are profesi 
would face me aowi 
ever were, and ever 
lock! and always ( 
profusely term cc 

The two first of them, a 

to strengthen their 

a Couple, a Brace of Ladies n 
Venus was always kind to Mars 
L the least ^ark of 
Bravcfy any Thing? And no 
whom no Woman but his ov 
respondence and Dealings witl 
the thfrd, the Country Switc, 
he was surpriz’d into good Breeding? 

Si^ledge^of the World unawares, 

The next that came was a 

oi to a 1-“^- 

to tell me, that at a ^ 


N0.29S. and riague w 
Monday, home. Sir, tten, , 

February gilded Hopes oi nupt 
iU7l2. vanished, and you your 

will, by smoothly over 
Gloss of soft 

Esteem* 

'jaecd be 


But the Misfortune iSf that four 

Followers of the Mode, They 
lat all Women of good &nse 
““"^will be, Latitudinarians in Wed. 

; did, and will, give and t^e what they 
xsnjugal Liberty of 

t of them, a Captain and a Merchant, 

,1, pretend to repeat ^er 
of ^Quality and Wit, That 

i and what Soul that 

deny a Man of 
, t,*v**-i a Trader 
Q Wife will have Oxr 
? Thus these; whilst 
confess'd, That indeed 
and enter’d .into:; the" 
That dining &e 
the Person who 
him with his Wife 
much Contempt 

Hint, that 

^ , unmannerly, or 

a Friend's Houses and on ^a 
^ -——3 the Game either with 
with'the Wife at home. 

Tradesman, nor less tuU 
for he had the Gallanhy 
late Junket which he was invited 
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to# the Motioa bcmg made# and the Question being No/ 298. 
put# ^twas by Maid# w ife and Widow resolVd# mmisie 
coiitfadkente^ That a young sprightly^ Journeyman^ is. 
.absolutely .necessary in their way of Businesss To which ' 
they had the Assent and Caticutrcncc of 'the Husbands 
present I dropped him a Curtsy# and gare him to under/ 
stand that was his,, Audience of LeaTc. 

I am reckoned . pretty# and have had very many ■ 
Advances besides these i but have been very averse, 
to hear any of them#^ from my Observation on these ■ 
above /mentioned# hill I hoped some Good from the 
Character of my present Admirer# a Clcrgy/mam But 
I find even amongst them there are indirect Practioss' 
in Relatioft to Love, and our Treaty is at present a 
little in Suspcnce# till some Circumstances are cleared^r 
There is a Charge against him among the Women# and 
tile Case is this « It is alledged# That a certain endowed 
Female would have appropriated herself - to, and consoM/ 
dated hersetf with a Church# which my Divine now 
enjofsf (or# which is the same Thing# did prostitute 
herself to her Friend^s doing this' for her),j That my 
Eeclesiastick# to obtain the one# did engage himself to 
take ,oi the other that lay on Hand? but that on his 
Success in the Spiritual, he again renounced ' the CarnaL 

I put this closely to him# and tas:’d him with Dis/ 
ingenuity . He to clear himself made the- subsequent 
Defence# and that in the most solemn Manner possibles 
That he was applied to# and instigated to accept of a 
Benefices That ^ a conditional - Offer thereof was indeed 
made Mm at first# but with Disdain by him rejccted s . 

That when Nothing (as they easily perceived) of this 
■Nature could bring him to their Purpose, Assurance of 
Ms being entirely unengaged before/hand# and safe 
from all their Atter/Expectations (the only Stratagem ' ' 
left to draw him in) was given hims That pursuant to 
this, the Donation it self was without Delay, before ■ . 
several reputable Witnesses, tender^ to him grathf with . 
the open Profession of not the least Reserve, or most- ■ 
minute Condition? but that yet -immediately after in/ ■ ■ 

duction, Ms insidious Introducer (or her crafty Procurer# 
which you will) industriously spread the Report? - which 
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No, 299, 
[ADDISON.] 


Tuesday y Febfuaty i2ff 


No. 298. had reached my Bat^s not oaly in the Neighbourhood ..of. 
Monday# that said Chwch, but m LondoMf in the Uaivemty, In 
h 170*''^ mkic and Ms own Country# and where/evcr"else 'it''''m 
, V ' probably obviate ' his : Applkatioa to any other_ Woman# 
and so .confme' him ,tO' this alone s And in a Word, That 
as he never did make any previous Offer of his Service# 

' or the least Step to, her Affection? so on Ms Discovery 
. of these Designs thus laid to: trick him# he could not 
''V in Justice to Mniself# vindicate both Ms 

: 'Innocence and Freedom# by keeping Ms proper Distancei 
This is Ms Apology, and I think I shall be satisfied 
'■ with if But I cannot conclude my tedious Epistle# 

' 'V':'.: w recommending to you not only to resume your 

former Chastisement, but to add to your Criminals the 
: , simoMacal Ladies, who seduce the sacred Order into the 
Difficulty of either breaking a mercenary Troth made 
: whom they ought not to deceive, or by breaks 

it offending 'against Mm whom' thev 
■ Your Assistance and Labours of this 
Sort would be of great Benefit, and your speedy Thoughts 
■ would be very^' seasonable to, 

Sitf 

Your most obedient Servantf 
T -Chastity' LovewwtM’'-^^' 


Malo Veausimm, qmm te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si ctsm magnts rirtutihus affers 
Grande supercilium, ^ numeras in dote triumpbos* 

Tolle tuum, precotf Annibalem rictumque Syphacem 
In castrlsf d cum iota Carthagine migra,~-Jm, 

I T is observed, that a Man improves more by reading 
the Story of a Person eminent for Prudence and 
Virtue, than by the finest Rules and Precepts of Mor/ 
ality^ In the same Manner a Representation of those 
Calamities and Misfortunes which a weak Man suffers 
-from' wrong Measures, and ilhconcerted Schemes of Life, 
is apt to make a deeper Impression upon our Minds, 
than the wisest Maxims and Instructions that can be 
given us, for avoiding the like Follies and Indiscretiom 

in 
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la ow own private Coaduct It is for this Reasoa that No* 299# - 
I lav fccfotc mj leader the foHowmg Letter, and leave it 
with Mm to make Ms owa Use of it, without adding 12 
aay Reflections of my own upon the" Subject/^Mattcr# * 

^Mn Spectator, 

Having carefully perused a Letter seat you by Josxah 
Fribbhf Esq^ with your subsequent Discourse upon 
momyt 1 do presume to trouble you with aa Account 
of my owa uase, which I look upoa to be ao less de*' . 
ploraole than that of Squire Fribble* I am a Persoa of 
no Extraction, having Isegua the World with a small 
Parcel of rusty Iroa, and was for some Years commonly 
known by the Name of Jack Anvil I have naturally 
a very happy Genius for getting Money, insomuch that 
by the Age of five and twenty I had scraped together 
iouf thousand two hundred Pounds, five Shillings and 
a few odd Pence* I tliea launched out into considerable 
Business,^ and became a bold Trader both by Sea and 
Land, "Which in a few Years raised me a very consider/ 

. able :• Fortune* , For these my^ good Services I was 
knighted in the toty fifth Year of my Age, and lived 
with great Diga^ among my City/Neighbours by the 
Name of Sir John Anvil Being in my Temper very 
ambitious, I was now bent upon making a Family, and 
accordingly resolved that my Descendants should have 
3' Dash of good Blood in their Veins# In Order to 
this I made Love to the Lady Mary Oddly f an indigent 
young Woman of Quality* To cut short the Marriage 
Treaty, I threw her a Charte fifencAe, as our News 
Papers call it, desiring her to write upon it her own 
Terms* She was very concise in her Demands, in/ 
sisting only that the Disposal of my Fortune, and the ^ 
Regulation of my Family, should be entirely in her 
Hands# :Her Famer and Brothers appeared exceedingly 
averse to this Match, and would not see me for some ■ 

Timcf but at present are so well reconciled, that Aey 
dine^ with me almost every Day, and have borrowed 
consider^le Sums of me, which: my Lady Mary very 
often twits file ^ with, when she would' shew me how 
Mud her Relations are to me* .She 'had no Portion, 


every Corner with such Heaps of Cmaa 
ram obliged to move .about my ^ own House wit 
gi^atcst' Caution and Circumspectioiif for fear 


larffest .Rooms* in Order^,.,as 




I do not much care 




every Thingi, which. I find .Fault with^ 


lately '■ observed '■ me 


dafly Innovations which she made 

she told me I was no longer to cc 
Joho AnvU, but as her Husband 
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was surprised to be treated thus, aft» s^ Familiarities No- 29^ 
as had pa^ed between us. But she to since Pej„„a^ 

me to toowi that whatever Freedoms ..she 'may $011:^/12^712^ 
times indulge me io.i she expects iii:',geiicm to oc 
treated with the Respect that is due .to her oirtii^^a 
Quality. Our Chadfea have been toained w, from meir 
Infancy with so many Accounts' ' of .. meir Mother s 



but what most angers me^ when ■ she sees me playing 
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hesMg Wmps and Doves in PubMck ? I siiouM think Ho# 300 # :i 
if you advised to hate or love sincerely .'it' would be Wedaes^' - 
betters For if they would be so discreet 'as to hate from \ 

the very Bottom of their Hearts^ their Aversion would 134712/ ; 

be too strong for tlieir Gibes every Moment 1 and if 
they loved with that calm and noble Value which 
dwells in the Hearti with a Warmth like that of Life/ 

Bloodf they would not be so impatient of ^their Passion 
as to fall into observable Fondness# This Method, in 
each Case, would have Appearances? but 'as those who 
offend on the fond Side are by much the fewer, I would 
have you begin with them, and go on to take Notice 
of a most impertinent Licence' married Women take, 
not only to be very loving to their Spouses m PiiMick, 
but also make nauseous Allusions to private Familiarities 
and the like# Luema is a Lady of the greatest Discretion 
you must know in the World 1 and withal very much 
a Physicians Upon the Strength of these two OualMes 
there Is nothing she will not speak of before us Virgins 1 
and she every Day talks with a very grave Air in such 
a Manner, as is very improper so much as to be Mated 
at, but to obviate the greatest Extremity^ Those whom 
they call good Bodies, notable People, hearty Neighbours, 
and the purest goodcst Company in the World, are the 
great Offenders in this Kind# Here I think I have laid 
before you an open Field for Pleasantry? and hope you 
will shew these People that at least they are not witty t 
la wMch you will save from many a Blush a daily 
Sufferer, who is very much 

Your most bumble Servant, 

Susanna Decent/ 

^ Mr. SPECTATOlf 

la yours of Wednesday the 30 th past, you and your 
Correspondent arc very severe on a Sort of Men, whom 
you call Male Coquets? but without 'any other Reason, 
in my Apprehension, than that of paying a shallow 
Compliment to the fair Sex, by accusing some Men of 
imaginary Faults, that the Women may not seem to be 
the more faulty Sex? though at the same Time you 
suppose there are some so weak as to be imposed upon 
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No, 300. 

Wcdaes^ 

tv 

February 

134712 . 


by iflc Things and false Addresses. I caa^t perswadc 
mj sei that, your Design is' to debar the Sexes the 
; Beaefit of each other^s Conversatioa withia the Inks of 
Honour I aor will yoUr I dare^ say^ recommend to kaii 
or eacourage the common Tea^^Table Ta^k^ much less 
that of Politicks and Matter of State? And if these are 
lorbiddeii 'Subjects,.^ of Discourse, then,: as long as there 
arc any Women in the World who. take a Pleasure in 
hearing themselves praised, and can bear the Sight of 
a Man prostrate, at meir Feet, so long I shall make no 
Wonder that- there are Aose of the . other Sex who will 
pay -them those Impertinent Humiliations. We should 
have few People such Fools as to practise Flattery, if 
all were so wise as to despise it I don^t deny but you 
would do a meritorious Act, if you could prevent all 
Impositions on the Simplicity of young Women i but 
■I must confess I don^t apprehend you have laid the Fault 
on the proper Person, and if I trouble you with my 
■Thoughts upon it- 1 promise ' my self your Pardon. Such 
of the Sex as are raw and innocent, 'and most exposed ' 
to .these ■ Attacks, have, or their Parents are much to- 
blame if they have not, one to advise and guard 'km, 
■and : are obliged themselves to take- Care of km i hut if ■ 
•these, who ought to hinder Men from all Opportunities 
of this Sort of Conversation, instead of that encourage 
and promote it, the Suspicion is very just that there arc 
'some private Reasons for- itj and PU leave it to you tc| 
determine on which Side a Part^is then , acted. Some^ 

- Women there are who are arrived at .. Years of Dis^'® 
cretion, I mean are got out of the Hands of their Parent^ 
.and Governours, and are set up for , themselves, wh^J 
yet - are liable to • these Attempts ? but ' if .; these 
prevaiPd upon, you -must excuse me if I, lay the Fau^' 
.npon- them that their Wisdom is not . grown with the'^ 
.^Years.- ■ My Client, Mr. Strephour whom -you summone^ 
-.-to ; declare himself, gives you Thanks however for yo^^'^ 
'Warning .^- and begs the Favour -onl^y to inlarge Ms.Tim^^g. 
for a Week, or to the last Day of the Term, and thcn*g 
hell appear gratis- and pray no Day -over. ^ 

YourSf 

PhUanthropos/ . 
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Spectatofj WelnSV 

, I was last Night to Tisit a Lady whom I much esteem, 
and always took for my Fficndi but' met with so very Febmary 
...differeat. a. Reception from what I expected, that I cannot 13, 1712# 
help applying my self to you on this Occasion# In the 
Room of that Civility and Familiarity I used to be treated 
with fey her, an affected Strangeness in her Loofcs/.and,. - , 
Coldness in her Behaviour, plainly told me I was not 
the welcome Guest which the Regard and Tenderness 
she has often expressed ior me gave me Reason to 
flatter my self to think I was# Sir, this- is certainly, a..,, ■ 

great Fault, and. I assure you a very common onei 
therefore I hope ' you will think it a fit Subject for some 
Part of a Spectator* Be pleased to acquaint us how we , 
must behave our selves towards this valetudinary Friend/' 

.ship, . subject to so many Heats and Golds | and you will ■' 

: obIigc, 

Sir, ■ 

: Your ht$mble Servant, 

j Miranda/ 

|:::; I cannot forbear acknowledging the Delight your late 
'WpectatoM^^'on Saturdays have' given me,j. for it is writ in 
^ the honest Spirit of Criticism, and called to my Mind the 
■ following four Lines I had read long since in a Prologue ^ , 
to a Play called Julius Cassar, which has deserved a better 
Fate# The Verses are addressed to the little Criticks# 

, Shew yotjf small Taicntf and let that suffice ye f 

But grow not warn upon it* I advise ye* 

For every . Fop: can find out Faults In Plays i 
■'You*U^ne*er .arrive '.at Knowing when to praise* 
me.:-: Yours, 

' D. g; 

No, 30L 

'[BUDGELL] Thursday, February 14. 

;■■■ 1 1 7 E are generally so- ' much ^ pleased' with any little 
f f Accomplishments, either of 'Body or Mind, which 
'have once made us remarkable dn the World,, that we . 

2 "i'.' .. endeavour' 
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No. 30!^ endeavour to per swade our selves it is not in the Power 
Tkirsday^ of Time to fob us of them. We are eternally pursuing 
M 171? the same Methods which first procured us the Applauses 
’ ^ "of Mankind. It is from this Notion that aa Author 
writes on? tho^ he is come to Dotage? without ever 
considering that his Memory is impai/d^ and that he 
hath lost that Life, and those Spirits, whicli fowncrly 
raised his Fancy, and fired Ms Imagiixatioii. The same 
, Foiy hinders a .Man from submitting Ms Behaviouf to 
Ms Age, and makes ClodmSf who was a celebrated 
' Dancer at five and twenty, still love to liobHe in a 
Minuet, tho' he is past Threescore. It is this, in,, a 
Word, which ills die Town with elderly , Fops, , .and 



superannuated Coquets. 

Can/Aa, a Lady of this latter Species, passedv.hy me 
yesterday in her Coach. Canidia was an haughty. Beauty 
of the last Age, and was followed by. Crouds .of AdorerS} 
whose Passions only pleased - her, as they gave her -Op.^ ■ 
portuMties of playing the Tyrant. She then contracted 
that awH Cast of the Eye and forbidding Frown, .which ' 

' she has not yet laid aside, and has still all the Insolence 
of Beauty without its Charms. If she now attracts - the 
EyeS' of any Beholders, it is only by being: remarkably . 
' ridiculous? even her own Sex laugh' at her Affectation i 
and ' the Men, who always enjoy an ill/natured Pleasure ' 
" in seeing an imperious Beauty humbled and -neglected, -' 
regard her with the same Satisfaction that a free Nation : 

^ sees ' a Tyrant in ■ Disgrace. . ' .. . 

' Writ Honeycomb^ who is a great Admirer of. thc" 

' .Gallantries M' King Charles the Second^s, Eeign, lately 
: communicated to me a Letter written - by'' a -Wit of that 
Age to Ms Mistress, who, it seems, was . a :. Lady ; of 
CanMiak Humour? and tho* I do not always approve 
of my Friend Wilus Taste, I liked this Letter so well, 
that I took a Copy of it, with which I shall here present 
my Reader. 

*To CLOE. 

Madami 

Skice my waking Thoughts have never been able 
to influence you in my Favour, I am resolved to try 

whether 
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whether my Dreams can make any Impression on you. 301. 
To this Bni I shall give you an Account of a.vejT 
odd one wiiich my Fancy presented to me last Night, 1712. 

within a few Hours after I left you, 

Metliought I was unaccountably conveyed into the 
most delicious Place my Eyes ever beheld, it was a 
large Valley divided by a Kiver of the purest water 
I had ever seen. The Ground on each Side of it rose 
by an easy Ascent, and was cover'd with Flowers of 
an infinite Variety, which as they were reflected in 
the Water doubled the Beauties of the Place, or rather 
formed an imaginairy Scene more beautiful than the 
real On each Side of the River was a Range of lofty 
Trees, whose Boughs were loaden with almost as many 
Birds as Leaves. Evei-y Tree was full of Harmony, 

I had not gone far in this pleasant Valley, when I 

f erceived that it was terminated by a most magnificent 
emple. The Structure was ancient, and regular, On 
the Top of it was figured the God Sattttai in the same 
Shape and Dress that the Poets usually represent Time. 

As I was advancing to satisfy my Curiosity by a 
nearer View, I was stopped by an Object far more 
beautiful than any I had before discovered in the whole 
Place. I fancy, fedam, you will easily guess that this 
could hardly be any Thing but your selft in reality it 
was soi you lay extended on the Flowers by the Side 
of the River, so that your Hands which were thrown 
in a negligent Posture, almost touched the Water. Your 
Eyes were closed; but if your Sleep deprived me of the 
Satisfaction of seeing them, it left me at leisure to con.' 
template several other Charms, which disappear when , 
your Eyes are open. I could not but admire the 
Tranquillity you slept in, especially when I considered 
the Uneasiness you produce in so many others, 

While I was wholly taken up in these Reflections, 
the Doors of the Temple flew open, with a very great 
Noise; and lifting up my Eyes, I saw two Figures, in 
humane Shape, coming into the Valley, Upon a nearer 
Survey, I found them to be Youth and Love. The first 
was encircled with a kind of Purple Light, that spread 
a Glory over all the Place; the other held a flaming 

Torch 
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Ku Toi*eh in his Hand. I could observe, that all the Way 
ThuKday, as they came towards us, &e Colours of the Flowers 
February appeared more lively, the Trees shot out in Blossomy 
14, 1712. A Birds threw themselves into Pairs, and serenaded 
them as they passed. The whole Face of Nature plowed 
with new Beauties. They were no sooner ^ived at 
the Place where you lay, when they seated themselves 
on each Side of you. On their Approach, methought 
I saw a new Bloom arise in your Face, and new 
Charms diffuse themselves over your whole Person. 

' You appealed mote than Mortal i butj to my great 
Surprise; continued fast asleep, tho' die two Deities 
made several gentle Efforts to awaken you. ^ 

After a short Time, Youth (displaying a Pair of 
Wings, which I had not before taken Nohee of) flew 
off. Love still remained, and holding the Torch which 
he had in his Hand before your Face, you appeared 
as beautiffil as ever. The glaring of the Light in your 
Eyes at length awaken'd you, whe^ to my g^at Sur/ 
prise, instead of acknowledging the Favwr of the Deity, 
vou frowned upon him, and struck the Torch out of ms 
Hand into the Kiver, The God after haymg regarded 
you with a Look that spoke at once ^s 
Displeasure, flew away. Immediately a Ki^^of Glo^ 
overspread the whole Place, At the ^e Time I saw 
an hideous Spectre enter at one End of the Valley, tiis 
Byes were sunk into his Head, his Face was pale and 

withered, and his Skin “P 

he walked on the Sides of the Baii the River froze, 

the Flowers faded, the Tre^ shed their Blossoms, ^e 

Birds dfoppy from off the Boughs, and fell de^ at his 

Feet By these Marks I knew him to be Ow^AoEt 

You were seized with the utmost Horror and Amaze#^ 

ment at his Approach. You ^ Siv 

but the Phantome caught you m his 
easily guess at the Change you suffered m this Embrace. 
For ml own Part, tho' I am stiU too full of the dreadful 
Idea, I will not shock you with a De^iption o^ ^ ‘ J 
wL so startled at the Sight that my Sle^^ unmediately 
left me, and I found my self awake, at leiwe to co^ 
sider of a Dream which seems too 


I 
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wifliout a Mcaamg. I Madam^'-with the greatest No. 30i 


PassioUf 


Thwsdayf 

Your most obediemtf 

. Most' humble '■Setvantf £.c / ' 

Friday, FeBmary I5> : \ ' 


Na 302. 

fSTEELE#] . ' Friday, February 
—Lacrimaeque ^iecoraCf , 

Gmtior i, pulchro venlem m corpore yirtuSf—Yf jEt 'S'i 

1 MEAD wliat.I give for the Entertainment of. this. 
Day with a great deal of Pleasure, and publish it 
just as it came to my Hands. I shall be very glad to 
Sad there are many guessed at for Emilm 

Sfectatofi 

H ..this. .Paper has the good Fortune to be honoured., 
with . a '.Place, in your WfMngs, I shall be the .more;,, 
pleased, because the Character of Emilia is not; an 
imaginary but a real one. I have industriously ob/^ 
. scured the whole by the Addition of one ■ or. ; twA^ 
Circumstances , of no Consequence, that the Person^ ■it 
.is. drawn from iittgh^ still be concealed?, and that^rdie ■ 
Writer , of it , might not be in the least suspected, and : 
for some other Reasons, I chuse not. to give it the Form 
of a Letters But if, ^besides the Faults of the Composition, 
■there be any Thing in it more proper for a Corre,^: : 
:spondent than the Spectatok himself to write, I submit : 
it to your better Judgment, to receive any other Model 
you think fit 

' , I aiBf 

Sir, 

Your very humble Servant* 
There is Nothing which gives one so pleasing ■ .a' 
prospect of humane Nature, as the Gontemplatlon of' 
Wisdom and Beauty s The latter is the peculiar Portion 
of that Sex which is therefore called Fair? but the 
happy Concurrence of both these Excellencies in the 
same Person, Is a Character too celestial to' be frequently, 
met with. Beauty is an over/ weaning self/ sufficient 
Thing, careless of providing it self any more '.substantial 

Ornaments 
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Witlioiit Weakness I it is the Perfection of that good Na 302* 

Humow wliicli proceeds from the-Uaderstanding, 

the Effect of an easy Constitotiom !7IZ 

By a gciiefous Sympathy in Naturcf , we feel otir 
sekes disposed to moum when any of out Fellow 
Creatures are afflicted 5 but injured Innocence and Beauty 
in Distress, is an Object that carries In it something 
inexpressibly moving ^ It softens the most manly Heart 
widi the tenderest Sensations of Love and Compassion,' ' 
till at ^length it confesses its Humanity, ■ and flows out , " 
into Tears. 

Were I to relate that Part of Emilh^s Life which has ' 
given her an Opportunity of exerting the Heroism of 
Christianity, it would make too sad, too tender a Story j 
But when I consider her alone in the Midst of her 
Distresses, looking beyond this gloomy Vale of Afflict 
tion and Sorrow in the Joys of Heaven and Immortality, ■ 
and when I see her in Conversation thoughtless and 
easy as if she were the most happy Creature in the 
World, I am transported with Admiration. Surely never 
did such a philosophical Soul inhabit such a beauteous 
Form! For Beauty Is often made a Privilege against ■ 
Thought and Reficctioai it lauglis at Wisdom, and will 
not abide the Gravity of its Instructions. 

Were I able to represent Emilh^s Virtues in their 
proper Colours and their due Proportions, Love or„ 

Flattery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the 
Picture larger than Life? but as this is but an imperfect ■ 
Draught of so excellent a Character, and as I cannot, 
will not hope to have any Interest in her Person, all 
that I can say of her is but impartial Praise- extorted 
from me by the prevailing Brightness of her Virtues. 

So rare a Pattern of Female Excellence ought not to , be 
concealed, but should be set out to the View and Imita^ 
tioG of the World? for how amiable does Virtue appear 
thus as it were made visible to us in so fair an Example'! 

HonoriVs Disposition is, of a- very different Turnr ■ 

Her Thoughts are wholly bent upon Conquest and 
arbitrary Power. That she has some Wit and- Beauty 
no Body denies, and therefore has the Esteem of all tier 
Acquaintance as a Woman' of an agreeable,, Person .and 

Conversation 
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Coiivcfsatiotti fcut (wliatevcr her Husband maf thini: 
of it) that is not sufficient for Honofhi She waves that 
Title to Kespect as a mean Acquisition? and demands 
Venefation in the Bight of an Idol f fof this Reason her 
natural Desire of Life is continually checked with m 
inconsistent Fear of Wrinkles and old Age. 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of her personal 
CharmSf tho* she seems to be ^ so 5 but she will not hold 
her Happiness upon so precarious a Tenure? whilst her 
Mind , is adorned with Beauties of a more exalted and 
lasting Nature. When in the Ml Bloom of . Youth /and 
Beauty we saw her surrounded with a Croud of Adorersi 
she took no Pleasure in Slaughter and Destructionf ^ve 
no false deluding Hopes which might encrease the Tor/ 
nients of her disappointed Lovers? but having, for some 
Time given to the Decency of a Virgin Coyness# 
examined the Merit of their several Pretensions# she at 
length gratified her own, by resigning herself to the 
ardent Passion of Bromius, Bromius was then Master 
of many good Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which 
was soon after unexpectedly encreased to a plentiful 
Estate. This for a good while proVd his Misfortune, as , 
it furnish'd his unexperienc'd Age with the Opportunities 
of evil Company and a sensual Life. He might have 
' longer wander'd in the ■ Labyrinths, of ; Vice^ and" Folly# 
had not Emilh^s prudent Conduct won him over to 
the Government of his Season. Her Ingenuity ^has 
been constantly employed in humanizing his Passions 
. and refining his Pleasures. She ^ has snew'd ; Mm by 
her own Example, that Virtue is consistent with decent . 
Freedoms and good^ Humour# or rather, that : it ■ cannot 
subsist without 'em. Her good Sense readily instructed 
her, that a silent Example and an eas^r unrepining 
Behaviour, will always be more^ perswasive than the 
Severity of Lectures and Admonitions? and that there 
is so much Pride interwoven into the Make of humane 
Nature, that an obstinate Man must only take the Hint 
from another, and then be left to advise and correct 
himsett Thus by an artful Train of Management and 
.unseen Perswasions, having at first brought him not 
to dislike, and at length to be pleased with that which 

otherwise 
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oriicfwise lie would not liare bore to hear of^ she thca ^^2# 
knew how to press and secure this Adv-antage, by puYd 
proving it as Ms Thought, and seconding it as Ms 17^2', ^ 
ProposaL By this Means she has gaiMd an Interest in 
some of his leading Passions^ and made them accessary 
to his Keforniation# 

There is another Particular of Emiles Conduct^ which 
I can^t forbear mentioning f To some perhaps it may 
at first Sight appear but a trifling inconsiderable Circum/ ■ 
stance I but for my Part, I think it highty worthy^ of 
Observation, and to be recommended to the Consideration ■ 
of the fair Sex. I have often thought wrapping Gowns 
and dirty IJnnen, with all that huddled Oeconomy of ' 

Dress which passes under the general Name of a Mob, 
the Bane of conjugal Love, and one of the readiest Means ; 
ii; imaginable to alienate the Affection of an Husband,- 
especially a fond one. I have heard some Ladies' who ' : ' 

' have been surpfi^cd by Company in such a Deshabillc,::;'^^ 
i apologize for it after this Manner? Truly I .ashamed^ 

[ to be caught m f buf my 

!i| were sitting all ahm by ourselveSf and I did not 

f expect to sec such good Company — — This by the Way 

I is a fine Compliment to the good Man, which Ms :: ten 

I to one but he returns in dogged Answers and a churlish 

j; Behaviour, without knowing what it is that puts 'Mm- ' ^ 

I out of Humour. 

j! Emilia% Observation teaches her, that as little Tnad< : ; 

vcrtcncics and Neglects cast a Blemish upon ■ a, great ^ 

; Character? so the Neglect of Apparel, even among the 
most intimate Friends, does insensibly lessen their . ' 
gards to each other,, by creating a Familiarity 4ooTow ' \' ■ 
and contemptible.. She understands the Importance of 
f those Things which the Generality account Trifles ? and 
i every Thing as a Matter of Consequence, that 

has the least Tendency towards keeping up or abating - 
the Affection of her Husband? him she esteems as 'aV 
! fit Object to employ her Ingenuity in pleasing, because . 

! he is to be pleased for Life.,' : 

By the Help of these, and a thousand other nameless 
Arts, which ^tis easier for her to practise than, for another ' ■ 

, to express, by the Obstinacy of her Goodness a.nd un.^ 

provoked 


Na 302. 
FfMay# 
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provoked Stibmission^ in spight of al! hcf Afflictions 
and ill UsagCj Btomim is fcccome a Man of Sense and 
a: Mad, Husband, and Emilia a, ha^py, Wife#, 

Ye guardian Angels to wliose Care Heaven has ea/ 
trusted its dear Emilia^ guide her still forward, 

Paths of Virtue, defend her from the Insoleace and 
V^roiigs of this undiscersiiag World f at length when 
we must no more converse with such Purity on Earth, 
lead her gently hence innocent and unreprovaMe' to a 
better ' Place, where by an easy Transition ■ from ' ' what' 
she now Is, she may shine forth an Angel , of, .Light:, :, ,- 

'T' 

No, 303# 

:[ ADDISON#] Saturday, February 16# " 

— Volet haec suh luce vlderi^ 

Judicis arguium qme non formMat acumcA—Hof# ■ ■ 

I HAVE seen in the Works of a Modem Philosopher, 
a Map of the Spots in the Sun#' My ■last Paper of ^ 
tbC' Faults and Blemishes in Miltods^ Paradise Losim^j^ 
be considered as a Piece of the same Nature# To pursue 
the Allusions As it is observed, that among the bright ■ 
Parts of the luminous Body above/mentioncd, there are : 
some which glow more intensely,' and, dart a , stronger ■ 
Light than others s so, notwithstanding I have already " 
shewn Miltods fotm to be verj beautiful in generali: 
I shall now proceed to take notice of such Beauties , as 
appear to me- more exquisite than the rest Milton 
has proposed the Subject of his Poem in the ' loMowing ' 
■:Verses# 

Of Man*s first Disobedience^ and the fruit 
Of that forbidden treCf whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the World and all' our woe^ ■ 

, With loss o/Eden, 'tifi one greater Man 
Bestore us* and regain the bliss fub Seatf ■ ,■ 

Sing Heav'nly Muse 

These Lines arc perhaps as plain, simple and^ un^ 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which Particular 
the Author has conform^ himself to the Example of 
Horner^ and the Precept of Horace* 

His Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 

Measure 
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Measure uison the Creation of the World, is ve^ Na 303# 
properly made to the Muse who inspired Moses in 
those Books from whence our Author drew his Subject, ' 
and to the Holy Spirit who is therein repre^ted as 
operating after a particular Manner in. the hrst Pro/' 
duction of Nature, This whole Exo^ium rises v»y 
happily into noble Language and Sentiment, as I thi^ 
the Transition to the Fable is exquisitely beautiful 
and aatofaL ■ , 

' Tlie-Niae/days Astoiiish isi which the Angels 
lay .catraiiccd after their dreadhil Overthrow and Fall 
from Heavcfif before they could recover either the Use ■ ■ 

■of ' 'Thought or Speechf, is a .iioMe Csrcumstanccf and . , 
very ' finely imagiticd^ .The Division of Hell into Seas 
of Fire and into' ' firm Ground impregnate with the 
same furious Element^ with that particular Cfrcunv 
stance of the ' Exclusion of Hope from those Infernal 
Regions^ arc Instances of the same great and fruitful 
Iftventionr . 

The Thoughts In the first Speech and Description of 
SataMf who is^ one of the principal Actorsi in this 
.Poemij are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea 
of Mm. His Pride^ Envy and Revenge, Obstinacy, 

Despair and Impenitence, are all of them very artfully 
interwoven. In .short, his first Speech is a Complica/ ■ ■ . 
tion of all those Passions wMch discover themselves ■ 
separately in several other of his Speeches in the Poem* : 
The whole Part' of this great Enemy of Mankind is filled 
with such Incidents ' as are very apt to raise and terrify 
'the Ecader^s Imagiaatio.n. Of this Nature, in the Book- 
now before usr is his being the first that awakens out 
of the general Trance, with Ms Posture on the burning' ■ " ^ ^ 
Lake, Ms ,, rising from it, and the Description of . Ms 
Shield, and Spear* 

,. Tiiiis Satan talking to Ms nearest matOf - . ■ ■ 

With bead up^llft ahore the. wave f and eyes 

That spatMsag blazed, Ms other parts beside 

From on the Floodi extended long and large f 

Lay ihating many a rood— — - 

Forthwith upright be rears from oil the pool 

His mighty Stature f on each hand the . fhmes 

Driven backward -slop, their pointing Spires, -and rowTd 
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„ . la' Billows, hare i* W' [midst a hortM vah^ 

- , Them with expaa^icii wmgs be steers bis flight 
Aloft, Incumbent on the mskf Air 

That felt unusual weight ' 

— —His pondrous Shield 
; ■ Ethereal iempet, massie, large and round. 

Behind him castt the Broad circumference 
■ ' Hung' on ' his- Shoulders Uke .the Mooa.f whose ' 

■ Thro* Optick Glass the Tuscan. Artist views 
■ . y At Evening from the top of Fesokf ' , ' 

Or in Valdemo. to descry new Lands, 

' 'Mirers or Mountains on her spotted ' Ghbe^' ' . 

His Spear to equal which the. tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Mast 
Of some great Ammiralf vrere but ' a w.and . 

He walkd with to support uneasy Steps 
Orcr the burning Marl 

To which wc may add his Call to the fallen Angels 
that lay plunged and stupified in the Sea of Fire. 

He calTd so loud, that all the ,de^ - 'S; 

Of Hell resounded 

’ : ' / But IS ao single Passage^ ' in'' ^ 

-worked tip to a greater Stiblimity, ''thatt Ihat^^ w 
, Ms Person is described in those celebrated Lines f ' 

He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a Tower, hef 

are eTery-' way answerable ;his' 
'■ Character, and suitable, to a created.. Being '.of' the- 
' halted and most depraved Nature. -Such is' that in 
'which he takes possession of his Place of , Torments. ' ^ 

Hail HorrorSf hail 

Infernal World, and thou profoundest Hell 
i: Meceire thy new Possessor, one ' who brings ■ 

A mind not to be changed by place or time, 

';;'And' .afterwards, 

Here at least 

We shall be free f th^ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence 
Here we may reign secure; and in my choke 
" To reign h worth ambition, tho^ in Hells 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 
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I Amidst those Impieties which this. Efifaged Spirit No. 303. ■ 
otters ki other Places of the Poem, the Author bas|atwdayi 
taken care to introduce none that. Is not big 1712, ^ ' 
Absurdity, and incapable of shocking a leligious Reader? 

Ilk .Words, .as the Poet himself describes them, bearing 

1 / only a Sembhacc of Worthf not Substance, He is 
' ■ likewise with great Art described as owning hk, Adver*^ 
sary to be Almighty.' Whatever' perTerse. Interpretation 
he puts on the Justice, Mercy, and other Attributes .of . . 
the Supreme Being, he frequently confesses his Omnipo/ ' 
fence, that being the Perfection he was forced to allow ■ 
him, and the only . Consideration which could support " 

Ms Pride under the 'Shame of his Defeat 
Nor .must I here omit that beautiful Circumstance of . 
hk bursting out in Tears, upon hk Survey of those 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the 
same 'Guilt and Ruin with MmseE 

. —He MOW prepared 

To., speak t whereat theirdouhled ranks they kend 
■ From whg to wing, aad half enclose him round 
:Witk all hiS : Peers i AttentioM held them mute, ■ 

Thrice he assayd, and thrice m spite of Scorn 
Tears such as Angels weep, burst forth 

The Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abundance of 
Learning in i% and a very agreeable Turn of' Poetry, 
which rises in a great measure from its describing the 
^ Places where they were worshipped, by diose beautiful 
Marks of Rivers so frequent among the Antient Poets. ^ ' 

The Author had doubtless in this place HomeFs 
j Catalogue of Ships, and VlrglTs List of Warriors in' 

' hk view. The Characters of Moloch and Belial 
prepare the Readerk Mind for their respective Speeches 
I and Behaviour in the second and sixth Book The 
Account of Thammuz k finely Romantick, and suitable' ' 
to what we read among the Antients of the Worship' 
wMch was paid to that Idol 
The Passage in the Catalogue, explaining, the manner 
how Spirits transform themselves by Contraction,' or ■■ ■■ ■ 
Enlargement of their Dimensionsf is' introduced with 
great Judgment, to make way for. several surprising 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows 

. . one ' 
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^ oaef at ' the very End of the First Book^ which is what 
the Frejach Griticks -call Marvelhmf hut at the same 
:Tifae probable by 'reason of the Passage last mentioned. 
As- soon as the Infernal Palace is inishedi we arc toM 
the Mdtitode and Rabble of Spirits immediately slirtmk 
themselves into a small Compassi that there might be 
Room for such a numberless' Assembly in this capacious 
Hall, Blit it is the Foetus Refinement upon' this Thought, 
which I most admire, and which is indeed very noble 
in its, ' self. For he tells , us, that '■ notwithstanding the 
vulgar, , among the fallen Spirits, contracted their Forms, 
those of the first Rank and Dignity still preserved their ' 
natural Dimensions. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest Forms " 

. Reduced their Shapes immemcf and were at Jarge , ' 

Though without Number still amidst the MaM - '- 
Oi that iniemal Court But far withini 
: And in their own Dimensions like . themselves,: ' f . 

The Great Seraphick Lords and CheruMmf } 

In close recess and Secret conclave satCi ' ' ^ 

A thousand Demy Gods on Golden Seats f ' 

Frequent and full — — 

' The Character of Mammonf and the Description /of. 
iixe Pandasmomumf are full of Beauties. 

: / Strokes in the First ■ Book ' 

wonderfully' poetical, and Instances of that Sublime 
Genius so peculiar to the Author. Such is 'the Dc/: 
scriptioa of Azazefs Stature, and the Infernal " Standard, 
'which he unfurls -as also of ,that', .ghastly Light, by ■ 
'which the Fiends appear to one another in their, Place" 
of Torments. 

' The Seat -of Desolation^ Toid of Light, 

,. ■ Save what the glimmering' oi those MvM .Flames 
— 

The Shout of the whole Host of fallen Angels when 
drawn up in Battel Aray i 

— — The Universal Host up seat 
A Shout that tore Hellos Concavef and beyond 
Frighted the Reign of Chaos and old Night 

The Review, which the Leader makes of Ms Infernal 
Army I 

He 
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—fie thro^ the armed files: No. 303* 

Darts Ms experkacd eyCf and sooa - traverse ■ SdXntiafr 

The whok MattaMoM views? their order duCf , . ' FeL !6| 

Their Vizages and Stature as ' of Gods^ ■ 1712* 


Their omiber last be sums, Aacf mw Ms Heart 
Dhicads with pride, and bardMng in Ms . strength ' . 
GhekS’—^ — “ 

The Flasli of Light* which appeared upon the drawing 
of their Swords i 

Me spates and to confirm hh Words cut flew 
MilMom of ihmmg Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
I Of mighty Cliemblai ? the sudden Blaze 

: Far roum illumm'd Hell— 

The sudden Productiofi' of the Pandaemonmm § 

^aoj3 out' of the Earth a Fabrick huge 
■ Mose Jike an Exhalation^ with the Sound 
^Oi dulcet ' Symphonies and Voices sweet, 

The artificial llummations made in It ■ ■■ ' 

. -------Fjroiii t/je srciiecl ^oof 

Pendent by subtle Magick, many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Crescets, fed 
With Naphtha aiacf Asphaltus# yielded Light 
iis from a Sky— 

There are also several noMe Similes and Allusions' 
in the first Book of Paradise Lost, And here I must 
observe? that when Mi/ton alludes either to Things ;or 
Persons? he never ^quits^Ms Simile till it rises to some 
very great Idea, which Is often foreign. to the Occasion 
that gave Birth to it . The ResemMance -does not, per/, 
haps, last abovc-a Line or two, but the Poet runs on 
with the Hint, till he has raised out of it some glorious 
I!. Image or Sentiment, proper to Inflame tihe.Mind of the 
Reader, and to give it that sublime. Kind of Entertains, 
ment,.. which is suitable to the Nature -of an Heroick 
Poem* Those, vrho are .acquainted with HomePs 'ani 
Virgifs Way of Writing,'' cannot, but be pleased with 
this kind of Structure in MiltoMs Similitudes, I am the^ 
more particular on 'this Head, .because ignorant. Readers, 
who have formed their Taste upon the quaint Similes,' 
and little Turns of Wit,, which are' so much in 'Vogue 

among 
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No. 303, 
SatsttfJayf 
Fell, 46, 
1712, 


Monday 


niodctn PoctSf cafi^aot fclisla tiicss Bcatrties wHicli 
ate oi a much higher Nature, aad are therefore apt to . 
censure Milton’s Comparisons, in which they do not see 
any surprising Points of Likeness, Monsieur Perrault 
was a Man of this vitiated Relish, and for that very 
Reason has endeavoured to turn into Ridicule several 
of Homer’s Similitudes, which he calls Campara/sons a 
longue queue, iongAail'd Comparisons. I shall con/ 
elude this Paper on the First Book of Milton with the 
Answer which Monsieur Boileau makes to Perrault 
on this Occasion s ‘ Comparisons,' says he, ' in Odes and 
Epic Poems are not introduced only to illustrate and 
the Discourse, but to amuse and relax the 
Mind of the Reader, by frequently disengaging him from 
too painful an Attention to the principal Subject, and 
by leading him into other agreeable Images, Homer! 
says he, ' excelled in this Particular, whose Comparisons 
abound with such Images of Nature as are proper to 
relieve and diversifie his Subjects, He continually in- 
structs the Reader, and makes him take notice, even 
in Objects which are every Day before our Byes, of 
such Circumstances as we should not otherwise have 
observed.' To this he adds, as a Maxim universally 
acknowledged, ’That it is not necessary in Poetry for 
the Points of the Comparison to correspond with one 
another exactly, but that a general ReseniMance , is 
sufficient, and that too much Nicety in this Particular 
savours of the Rhetorician and Epigrammatist, 

In short, if we look into the Conduct of Homer, vmgil 
and Milton, as the great Fable is the Soul of each Poem, 
so to give their Works an agreeable Variety, ^ their 
Episodes are so many short Fables, and their Simile 
so many short Episodes! to which you may add, « 
you please, that their Metaphors are so many short 
Similes, If the Reader considers the Comp^sons in 
the first Book of Milton, of the Sun in an Eclips^ ot 
the sleeping Leviathan, of the Bees swwming about 
their Hive, of the fairy Dance, in the View wherein 
I have here placed them, he will easily discover the 
great Beauties that are in each of those Passages, L 
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No, 304 , No, 304. 

[STEELE,] Monday, Pebmafy 18, 

Vutnus alii vents i caeco carpitur Ignl^—Virg* 17i2*» - 

T he Cifcumstaaces of my Corfcspondlent# whose 
Letter I now msert^ are so frequent^ that I caaaot 
waat^^Compasslofl. so much as to forbear laying it before 
the Towflu There is something so mean and inhumane 
in a direct SmithfieM Bargain for Children, that if this i 

Lover carries his Point, and observp the Rules he i 

pretends to follow, I do not only wish him Success, ! 

but also that it may animate others^ to follow his ! 

Example. I know not one Motive relating to this Life 
which would produce so many honourable and worthy : 

Actions, as the Hopes of obtaining a Woman of Merit f | 

there would ten thousand Ways of Industry and honest 
Ambition be pursued by young Men, w'ho believed that 
tlie Persons admired had value enough for their Passion 
to attend the Event of their good Fortune in all their 
Applications, in order to make their Circumstances fall | 

in with the Duties they owe to thctxiselves, their i 

Families, and their Country! All these Relations a ; 

Man should think of, who intends^ to go into the State j 

of Marriage, and expects to make it a State of Pleasure i 

and Satisfaction. j 

* Mr* Spectator, . ■ . j 

I have for some Years indulged a Passion for a young | 

Lady of Age and Quality suitable to my own, but very ! 

much superior in Fortune. It is the Fashion with 
Parents (how justly I leave you to judge) to make all | 

Regards give Way to the Article of Wealth. From this | 

one Consideration it is that I have concealed the ardent j 

Love I have for her j but I am beholden to the Force j 

of my Love for many Advantages which I reaped from 
it towards the better Conduct of my Life. A certain 
Complacency to all the World, a strong Desire to oblige 
where.-ever it lay in my Power, and a circumspect 
Behaviour in all my Words and Actions, have rendered 
me more particularly acceptable to all my Friends and ' 

Acquaintance. Love has had the same good Effect 

upon 1 
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No. 304. 

Monday# 
Feb. m, 
1712. 


, apoii,. my Foi^tutiej 'aad. I -liaYe' eiicf eased in'-' 
i PrbpottioB to ■' my : Advances Afts# wMcli 

'■ fldake : agi‘eeaMe ' "and '■ amiable, y : There /yk' 

certam Sympathy which will tell my Mistress from 
these CifCBmstances, that it is I who write this for 
'^'her ' Readmgf: 'if you,, will^ please to- insert ''''it.:'?: There^-:is':’:' y'.'^ 
not a downright Enmity# but a great Coldness between 
our Parents! so that if eitlier of us declared any kind 
Sentiments for each other# her Friends would be very 
backward to lay an Obligation upon our Family# and 
mine to receive it from hers. Under these delicate 
Circumstances it is no easy Matter to act with Safety. 

I .have no Reason to fancy my Mktress has any Regard - 
for me# but from a very disinterested Value which I 
have for her. If from any Hint in any future Paper 
of yours she gives me the least Encouragement# I doubt 
not but I shall surmount all other Difficulties i and 
inspired by so noble a Motive for the Care of my 
Fortune# as tlie Belief she is to be concerned in it# I 
will not despair of receiving her one Day from her 
;fktherkyown,^Hand.:,;.y^^'^^ 

I amt 

Sitf 

Your most obedient humble SerraBh 

Ciytander.* 

To his Worship the Spectator. 

The humble Petition of Anthony Title^PagCf Stationer, 
in the Centre of Lincoln! s^nn^PicIdst 

Shewethf 

That Your Petitioner and his Fore/fathcrs have been 
Sellers of Books for Time immemorial? That your 
Petitioners Ancestor# Croucbback Title^^Pagef was the 
first of that Vocation in Britain who keeping ms 
Station (in fair Weather) at the Corner^ of Lothhuryt 
was by way of Eminency calFd the Stationctf a Name 
which from him all succeeding Booksellers have affected 
to bears That the Station of your Petitioner and his 
Father has been in the Place of his present Settlement 
ever since tliat Square has been built? That your 

Petitioner 
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Petitioaef has fotmerfy had the Hoaouf of youf No. 304, 
Worship's Custom, and hopes you never had Feasoa ™°n“|y' 

to coaiplam of yoor Pcniiy worths ? that paftjculaf'ly he ’ 
sold you your first Lilly^s Grammar? and at the same 
time a Wlfs Common^virealth almost a$ good as news 
Moreover? that your first rudimental Essays ia Spectator^'' 

■ ship were made in' your Petitioner's Shop? where^.-you 
often practise for Hours together sometimes on his Books 
upon the Rails? sometimes on the little Hi^oglyphicks 
either gilt? silvered? or plain? which the Egyptian Woman 
on the other Side of the Shop had wrought in Ginger-^ 
bread? and sometimes on the English Youth? who m 
sundry Places there were exercising themselves in the 
traditional Sports of the Field* 

From these Considerations it is, that your Petitioner 
is encouraged to apply himself to you? and to proceed 
humbly to acquaint your Worship? That he has certain 
Intelligence that you receive great Numbers of defami^ 
atory Letters designed by their Autliors to be publish'd? 
which you throw aside, and totally ^ Neglect ^ Your 
Petitioner therefore prays? &at you will please to bey 
stow on him those refuse Letters, and he^ hopes by 
printing them to get a more plentiful Provision for his 
Family \ or at the worst? he may be allowed to seU , • '.!! 

them fay the Pound Weight to his good Customers 
the Pastry-Cooks of London and Westmimter^ 

And your Petitioner shall ever pray^ 8.c* 

To the SPECTATORtf 

The humble Pehtion of Bartholomew Ladylove^ d ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Round^Court^ in the Parish of St Martinis in the 
Fields^ in Behalf of himself and Neighbours* 

Shewethi 

That your Petitioners have with great Industry and 
Application arrived at the most exact Art of Invitation 
or Entreaty js That by a beseeching Air and perswasive 
Address? they have for many Years last past peaceably 
drawn in every tenth Passenger, whether they intended 
or not to call at their Shops, to come in and buyi and 

. ' from " 
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No. 304, from that Softness of Behaviouf, have amwd among 
Monday^ gentle Appellation of the hawaees. 

Feb, 18, have of late set op amongst us certain 

oi Monmoutlh'street &a& Longfhne, who hy 
the Strength of tlieir Arms, and Loudness of their 
Throats, draw off the Regard of all Passengers from 
your said Petitioners ■, from which Violence thev 
distinguished by the Name of the DTomejw- 
That while your Petitioners stand ready 
' Pac ! . ;pf>g f,rs with a submissive Bow, and repeat with a 
gentle Voice, Ladies what do you want 1 pray^hok 
in here, the Worriers reach out their Hands at Pistoh 
shot, and seize the Customers at Arms.'Length, 

That while the Fawners strain and relax the Muscles 
of their Faces, in making Distinction between a Spinster 
in a coloured Scarf, and an Hand/maid in a Straw.'Hat, 
the Worriers use the same Roughness to both, and 
prevail upon the Easiness of the Passengers to the 
Impoverishment of your Petitioners, 

Your Petitioners therefore most humblir pray, that 
the Worriers may not be permitted to inhabit the politw 
Parts of the Town! and that RoundxCourt may remain 
a Receptacle for Buyers of a more soft Education. 

; * And your Petitioners, 


The Petition of the New^Exchange concerning the 
Arts of Buying and Selling, and particularly valuing 
Goods by the Complexion^ of the Seller, will be com 
sidered on another Gccasion, 


Non tali auxiUo, nee tklensoribus istis 
Tempus eget- ,— Vifg, 


O UR late News/Papers being full of the Project now 
on Foot in the Court of France, for establishing a 
Political Academy, and I my self having received Letters 
from several Virtuosos among m;y foreign Cwre^ 
soondents, which give some Light into that Affair, I 
intend to make it the Subject of this Days Speculation, 
A general Account of this Project may be met with in 
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the Daily Courant of last Friday in the following WotiSf No* 305/; 
translated from the Gazette of Amsterdam.^ 

Feb. 19, 

Paris^ February 12, * Tls confirmed that the King 

has resclyy to establish a new Academy for Politicks, 
of which the Marquess de Tercy Minister and Secretary 
of State, is to be Protector. Six Academicians are to 
be chosen, endowy with proper Talents, for beginning 
to form this Academy, into which no Person is to be 
admitted under twenty fiye Years of Age si They must 
likewise have each an Estate of two thousand Livres a 
Year, either in Possession, or to come to 'em by In^ 
heritance. The King will allow to each a Pension of 
a thousand Livres. They are likewise to have able 
Masters to teach 'em the necessary Sciences, and to 
instruct them in all the Treaties of Peace, Alliance, 
and others which have been made in several Ages 
past. These Members are to meet twice a Week at 
the Louvre, From this Seminary are to be chosen 
Secretaries to Ambassles, who by Degrees may advance 
to higher Employments.' 

Cardinal Skbelieu^s Politicks made France the Terror ^ 
of Europe, The Statesmen who have appeared in that 
Nation of late Years, have on the contrary rendered it 
either the Pity or Contempt of its Neighbours. The 
Cardinal erected that famous Academy which has carried 
all the Parts of polite Learning to me greatest Height. 

His chief Design in that Institution was to divert the 
Men of Genius from meddling with Politicks, a Province 
in which he did not care to have any one else interfere 
with him. On the contrary, the Marquess de Torcy 
seems resolved to make several young Men in France 
as wise as himself, and is therefore taken up at present 
in establishing a Nursery of Statesmen. 

Some private Letters add, that there will also be 
erected a Seminary of Petticoat Politicians, who are to 
be brought up at the Feet of Madam de Maintenosit 
and to be dispatched into Foreign Courts upon any ^ ^ ^ 
Emergencies of States but as the News of this last Pro.* 
ject has not been yet confirmed, I shall take no farther 
Notice of it. 


Several 
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i No. 305. Seveifal of my Readers may doubtless remember, that 
‘ CottclusioB of the last War, which had beea 
' m 2 carried on bo successfully by the E^emy, their Generals 
.'T ' were many of them transformed into Ambassadors r but ^ 

.!;ii • , the Conduct , of those who , have' commanded in the 

:i'' ' present War, has,. -.it seems, '..brought so Ettle Honour 

, and Advantage to .their, great Monarch, that he is re/ 

solved to trust his Affairs no longer in the Hands of 

ff.;.' ' those .military Gentlemen/ ' 

' ; ■ The Regulations of this new Academy very much 

! deserve our Attention. The Students are to have in 

i/ i Possession, or Reversion, an Estate of two thousand 



French Livres Annum, which, as the present Ex/ 
change runs, will amount to at least one hundred and 
twenty six Pounds English. This, with the royal 
Allowance of a Thousand Livres, will enable them to 
find themselves in Coffee and Snuff f not to mcniion 
News Papers, Pen and Ink, Wax and Wafers, with the 
like Necessaries for Politicians. 

A Man must be at least five and twenty before he 
can be initiated into the Misteries of this Academy, tho^ 
there is no Question but many grave Persons of a much 
more advanced Age, who have been constant Readers 
of the Path Gazette, will be glad to begin the World 
a/neWf and enter themselves upon this List of Politicians. 

The Society of these hopeful young Gentlemen is to 
be under the Direction of six Professors, who, it seems, 
are to be speculative Statesmen, and drawn out of the 
Body of the Royal Academy. These six wise Masters, 
according to my private Letters, are to have the follow/ 
ing Parts alloted them. 

The first is to instruct the Students in State Leget^ 
domain, as how to take off the Impression of a Seal, 
to split a Wafer, to open a Letter, to fold it ujs again, 
with other the like ingenious Feats of Dexterity and 
Art When the Students have accomplished themselves 
in this Part of their Profession, they are to be delivered 
into the Hands of their second Instructor, who is a kind 
of Postute^master, 

This Artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, 
to shrug up their Shoulders in a dubious Case, to connive 
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With etthei* Eye, atxd in a Woi^d, the whole Practice of 
PoMflcal Grimace^ 

The third is a Sort of Language Mastetf who k to 
Instruct them In the Stile proper for a Foreign Minister 
in his ordinary Discourse* And to the End that this 
College of Statesmen may be thoroughly practised in 
the political Stile, they are to make use of it in Aeir 
common Conversations, before they are employed either 
in Foreign or Domestick Affairs* If one of them asks 
another, what a Clock it is, the other is to answer him 
indirectly, and, if possible, to turn off the Question*^ If 
he is desired to change a Louis d^otf he^must beg Time 
to consider of it If it be enquired of him, whether the 
King is at Versailles or Marly f he must answer in .a 
Whisper* If he be asky the News of the late Gazette^ 
or the Subject of a Proclamation, he is to reply, that he 
has not yet. read, it i Or if he does not .care for explain*^:, 
ing himself so far, he needs only draw his Brow up in 
Wrinkles, or elevate the left Shoulder* 

The fourth Professor is to teach the whole Art of 
political Characters and Hicroglyphicks ? and to the End 
that they may be perfect ako in tins Practice, they 
are not to send a Note to one another (tho' it be but 
to borrow a Tacitus or a Machiarel) winch is not 
written in Cypher* 

Their fifth Professor, it is thought, will be chosen 
out of the Society of Jesuits, and is to be well read in 
the Controversies of probable Doctrines, mental Reser*^ 
vations, and tlie Rights of Princes* This Learned Man 
is to instruct them in the Grammar, Syntax, and 
construing Part of how to distinguish 

between the Spirit and the Letter, and likewise 
demonstrate how the same Form of Words may lay 
an Obligation upon any Prince in Europe, different 
from that which it lays upon his most Christian 
Majesty* He is likewise to teach them the Art of 
finding Flaws, Loop*'holes, and Evasions, in the most 
solemn Compacts, and particularly a great Rabbinical 
Secretf revived of late Years by the Fraternity of 
Jesuits, namely, that contradictory Interpretations of the 
same Article, may both of them be true and valid* 

When 
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No ^0=; When ouf Statesmen are sufficiently improved hy 
Tuesday, these several Instructors, they are to receive , their last 
Fefc l9, foiishing from one who is to act among them as 

1712# Mastet of the Ceremomest This Gentleman is to 

give them Lectures upon those important Points of 
^ me and the Stairs Head; to instruct 

in the different Situations of the Right/Hand, and 
to furnish them with Bows and Inclinations of all Sizes, 
Measures and Proportions, In short, this Professor is 
to give the Society their stHhning, and infuse into 
their Manners that feeautiful political Starch, which may 
qualifie t hp<~» for Levees, Conferences, Visits, and make 
them in what Vulgar Minds are apt to look upon 

^^I^ave^'not yet heard any further Particulars, which 
are to be observed in this Society of unfledged States,' 
menj but I must confess, had I a Son of five and 
twenty, that shou'd take it into his Head at that Age 
to set up for a Politician, I think I shou'd go near to 
disinherit him for a Block,'head, Besides, I should be 
apprehensive lest the same Arts which are to enable 
him to negotiate between Potentates, might a little 
infect his ordinary Behaviour between Man and Man, 
There is no Question but these young Maebtaveh 
will, in a little Time, turn their College upsiderdown 
with Plots and Stratagems, and lay as many Schemes 
I to circumvent one another in a Prog or a Sallad, as 

may hereafter put in Practice to over ,'r each a 

neighbouring Prince or State, , , ,, , , ,, 

We arc told that the Spartans, tho' they punish d 
Theft in their young Men, when it was discovers, 

looked upon it as honourable if It succeeded, Prwid^ 

the Conveyance was clean and unsuspected^^ a Youth 
might afterwards boast of it. This, say the Historians, 
was to keep them sharp, and to hinder them from 
being imposed upon, either in their publick w pwvate 
Negociations, Whether any such RelaxatioiM of Mor. 
ality, such little /eux d'esprit, ought not to be allowed 
in this intended Seminary of Politicians, I shall leave 
to the Wisdom of their Founder, , 

. In the mean Time we have fair Warning given m 
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by this doubty Body of Statesmen? and as Sylh saw No. 305# 
many Matiui/s in Cmsatf so I tMnk we may discover p ^ 
many Torch in tliis College of Academtclam*^ What»^j^2', ^ 
ever we think of ouif selves, I am afmd neither our . , 
Smyrna ot* St# JameB% will be a Match for it Our 
Coffeez-'houses are, indeed, very good Institutioiis, ^but 
whether or no these our British Schools of ^ Politicks , 
may furnish out as able Envoys and Secretaries as an 
Academy that Is set a^^part for that Purpose, will deserve 
our serious Consideration ? especially if we remember 
that our Country is more famous for producing Men 
of Integrity than Statesmen? and that, on the contrary, 

French Truth, and British Policy make a Conspicuous ^ 

Figure in Nothing, as the Earl of Rochester has very j 

well observed in his admirable Poem upon tliat barren I 

Subfect ; L • 'j 

No# 306# ' . ■ , J 

[STEELE#] Wednesday, February 20# [ 

Oeiae formaf ut se tihi semper \ 

Imputetf Juv# 

Wr# Spectator, 

I WRITE this to communicate to you a Misfortune 
which frequently happens, and therefore deserves a 
consolatory Discourse on the Subject# I was within 
this Half-Year in the Possession of as much Beauty and 
as many Lovers as any young Lady in England But 
my Admirers have left me, and I cannot complain of 
their Behaviour# I have within that Time had the 
Small^Pox? and this Face, which (according to many 
amorous Epistles which I have by me) was the Seat of 
ail that is beautiful^ in Woman, Is now disfigured with 
Scars# It goes to the very Soul of me to speak what I 
really thlr^ of my Face? and tho^ I think I did not 
over/^rate my Beauty while I had it, it has extremely 
advanced in its Value with me now it is lost# There 
is one Circumstance which makes my Case very 
Particular? the ugliest Fellow that ever pretended to 
me, was, and is most in my Favour, and he treats me 
at Present the most unreasonably# If you could make 

him 
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No. 306, him return aa Obligation which he me, in hking 
Wednesx a Person that is not amiable i—— But there is, t tear, 
ao Possibility of making Passion move by the Rules 
So’ of Reason anti Gratitude, But say what you can to one 
^ who has survived herself, and knows not how to act 

Being, My Lovers are at the Feet pf my 
Rivals, my Rivals are every Day bewailing me, and I 
cannot enjoy what I am, by Reason of the distracting 
Reflection upon what I was. Consider the woman I 
was did not dye of old Age, but I was taken off in the 
Prime of my Youth, and according to the Course of 
Nature may have forty Years After.-Life to come, I have 
Nothing of my self left which I like, but that 
I am, 

Sit, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Parthenissa,' 

When Lewis of France had lost the Battle of Ramelies, 
the Addresses to him at that Time were full of hk 
Fortitude, and they turned hk Misfortune to hk Glory <, 
in that, during hk Prosperity, he could never have 
manifested hk heroick Constancy under Disteesses, aM 
so the World had lost the most eminent Part of his 
Character. Patthenksa's Condition gives to the same 
Opportunity * and to resign Conquests k a Task as dim-' 
cult in a Beauty as an Hero, In the very Entrance 
upon thk Work she must burn all her Lov^Letters; w 
skice she is so candid as not to call hef Loversi who 
foUow her no longer, unfaithful, it would be a vety 
good Beginning of a new Life from to of a Beauty, to 
send them back to those who writ them, with this 
honest Inscription, Articles of a Marriage Ireaty 
broken off by the SmalhPox. I have known but one 
Instance where a Matter of this Kind went on after a 
. like Misfortunes where the Lady, who was a Woman 

of Spirit, writ thk Billet to her Lover, 


If vou flattered me Bekf® I Bad thk terrible Malady, 
- pray 


''Ill- A e t - 
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pfay come and see nic now* But M you sincerely liked Pfo,306, 
me, stay away i for I am not the same 

Cotkim. “ 3 ; 20 , 

The Lover thought there was something so sprightly 

in her Bebaviouf, that he answered, 

Wadam, 

■ i.ani not obliged since you -are not- the same Woman,:. .. 
to let you know whether I flatter^ you or notj but I 
assure you, I do not, when I tell you I now like you 
abore all your Sex, and hope you will bear what may 
befall me , when we are botli one, as well as you do 

. what' happens to. your .self now you are single r ^there^ :: 
fore. lam ready' tO' take'^such Spirit for my Companion 

■ as soon -as you please. ■ ' ■■ ; ' ■ ■. 

Amilcar, 

If Parthenissa can now possess her own Mind, and 
think as little of her Beauty as .she ought to haTc done 
when she had it, there will be no great Diminution of 
her , Charms f and if she was., .formerly affected too 
much with them, an easy Behairiour will more than 
make up for the Loss of them. Take the whole Sex 
together, and you find those who have the strongest 
Possession of Men's Hearts are not eminent for their 
Beautfif You see it often happen that those who engage 
Men to the greatest Violence, are such as those who 
are Strangers to them would take to be remarkably 
defective for that End. The fondest Lover I know, said 
to me one Day in a Croud of Women at an Entertain.'^ 
ment of Musick, You have often heard me talk of my 
Beloved r That W continued he, smiling 

when -■ he .'had iixed .my.' Eye, is., her 'very. Picture. The 
Lady he showed me was by much the least remarkable 
for Beauty of any in the whole Assembly i but having 
my Curiosity extremely raised, I could not keep my 
Eyes off of her. Her Eyes at last met mine, and with 
a sudden Surprize she looked round her to sec who 
near her was remarkably handsome that I was gazing 
at. This little Act explain'd the Secret? She did not 
understand herself for the Object of Love, and therefore 

she 
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. N0.''"306r -sHe was' ■ The. Lover .is a, very honest plain Mani, 
Wedaes^ and what charmed him was a Person that goes along 
pV 2q with him in the Cares and Joys ^ of Life, not taken up 

l/li ’ with herself, but sincerely attentive with a ready and 

■ ' * ■ : ' chearful Mind to accompany him in either. 

I can tell Partkenissa for her Comfort, , That the 
' .'..'Beauties, .generally speaking, are : the. mpst '-'m^ 

and disagreeable of Women. An apparent Desire ol 
Admiration, a Reflection upon their own Merit, and 
a precious Behaviour in their general Conduct, are 
almost inseparable Accidents in Beauties. All you 
obtain of them is granted to Importunity and SolUcitation 
for what did not deserve so much of your Time, and 

you recover from the Possession of it, as out of a 

Dream. 

You are asham^ of the Vagaries of Fancy which so 
strangely misled you, and your Admiration of a Beauty, 
merely as such, is inconsistent with a tolerable Reflect 
tion upon your self? The chearful good humoured 
Creatures, into whose Heads it never entered that they 
could make any Man unhappy, are the Persons formed 
for making Men happy. Therc^ Miss Liddy can dance 
a Jiggf raise Paste, write a good Hand, keep an Accompt, 
give a reasonable Answer, and do as she is bid, while 
her elder Sister Madam Martha is out of Humour, has 
the Spleen, learns by Reports of People of higher Quality 
new Ways of being uneasy and displeasy. And this 
happens for no Reason in the World, but that poor Liddy 
knows she has no such Thing as a certain Negligence 
that h so becomings that there is not I know not what 
in her A/r? And that if she talks like a Pool,^ there 
is no one will say, Well! I know not what it is, but 
every Thing pleases when she speaks it 

Ask any of the Husbands of your great Beauties, and 
they'll teH you that they hate their Wives nine Hours 
of every 6ay they pass together. There is such a 
Particularity for ever affected by them, that they are 
incumbered with their Charms in all they say or do. 
They pray at publick Devotions as they are Beauties | 
they converse on ordinary Occasions as they are Beauties. 
Ask Bellinda what it is a Clock, and she is at a Stand 
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whetticf so great a ■Beauty should answer you# ■ In. a Ho, 306<:! 
Wordf I thiiik instead of Offering to administer Consola^ lav 
tion to Patthcmssa^ I should congratulate her Meta*^ 20, 
morphosls \ and however she thinks ' she was not In 1712 , 
the least insolent in the Prosperity of her Charms, she 
was enough so to find she may make herself^ a much 
more agreeable Creature in her present Adversity# The, 
Endeavour to please is highly promoted by a Conscious^ 
ness that the Approbation of the Person you would be 
agreeable to, is a Favour you do not deserve for in this 
Case Assurance of Success is the most certain Way to 
Disappointment Good Nature will always supply the 
Absence of Beauty, but Beauty cannot long supply the 
Absence of Good Nature# 

E & ■ ' 

' Madam, Februaty 18* 

I have yours of this Day, wherein you twice bid 
me not disoblige you, but you must explain your self 
further before 1 know what to do# 

Four most obedient Servant, 

T The Spectator/ 

No# 307# 

[BUDGELL#] Thursday, February 2i 

YersaU dh quid ferre reemeni 

Qmd yahant umcrl # — Hor., 

1 AM so well pleased with the following Letter, that 
I am in Hopes it will not be a disagreeable Present 
to the Publick# 

Though I believe none of your Headers more admire 
your agreeable Manner of Working up Trifles than my 
self, yet as your Speculations are now swelling into 
Volumes, and will in all probability pass down to 
future Ages, methinks I would have no single Subject 
in them, wherein the general Good of Mankind is 
concern'd, left unfinished# 

I have a long Time expected with great Impatience, 

that 
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No- 307, that you would enlarge upon the ordinary Mistakes 
Thursday, which are committed in the Education of our Children, 
Feh. 2J, j the more easily flatter'd my self that you would one 
Time or other resume this Consideration, because you 
teU us that your 168tii Paper was only composed of a 
few broken Hints) but finding my self hitherto dis- 
appointed, I have ventured to send you my own 
Thoughts on this Subject, 

I remember Pericles, m ms famous Oration at the 
Funeral of those Athenian young Men who perished 
in the Samian Expedition, has a Thought very much 
celebrated by several ancient Criticks, namely. That 
the Loss which the Common-wealth suffered by the 
Destruction of its Youth, was like the Loss which the 
Year would suffer by the Destruction of the Spring, 
The Prejudice which the Publick sustains from a wrong 
Education of Children, is an Evil of the same Nature, 
as it in a Manner starves Posterity, and defrauds our 
Country of tihose Persons, who, with due Care, might 
make an eminent Figure in their respective Posts of 

I have seen a Book written by Juan Huartes,^ a 
Spanish Physician, Entitled, Examen de Ingenios, 
wherein he lays it down as one of his first Positions, 
tha t Nothing but Nature can qualifie a Man for Learn- 
ing) and that without a proper Temperament for the 

f articular Art or Science which he studies, his utmost 
ains and Application, assisted by the ablest Masters, 
will be to no Purpose, „ 

He illustrates this by the Example of Tullys Son 
Marcus, 

Cicero, in Order to accomplish his Son in that 
Sort of Learning which he designed him for, sent Hm 
to Athens, the most celebrated Academy at that Time 
in the World, and where a vast Concourse, out of the 
most polite Nations, could not but furnish the young 
Gentleman with a Multitude of great Examples, and 
Accidents that mkht insensibly have instructed him 
in his designed Studies! He placed him under the 
Care of Cratippus, who was one of the greatest Philo- 
sophers of the Age, and, as if all the Books which 
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were at that Time writtesit tiot been sufficient for No. 307. j,S 
his UsCf he composed others on purpose for hims Not/ T^sdayr jfi 
withstanding all this^ History informs us, that Marcus jl 

proved a meer Blockhead, and that Nature^ (who it ' |S 

seems was even with the Son for her Prodigality to Im 

the Father) rendered him incapable of improving by [1 

all the Rules of Eloquence, the Precepts of Philosophy, j l 

his own Endeavours, and the most refined Conversa/ ::;S 

tion iU: Tlfhensr- M 

This Author therefore proposes, that there should be I'l 

certain Tryers or Examiners appointed by the State {■S 

to inspect the Genius of every particular Boy, and to |1 

allot him the Part that is most suitable to his natural |1 

■.Talents* : ^ 

Plato in one of his Dialogues tells us, that Socrates^ |;1 

who was the Son of a Midwife, used to say, that as |1 

his Mother, tho^ she was very skilful in her Profession, li 

could not deliver a Woman, unless she was first with |1 

Child I so neither could he himself raise Knowledge |i 

out of a Mind, where Nature had not planted it ||i 

Accordingly the Method this Philosopher took, of i‘l 

instructing his Scholars fay several Interrogatories or I'i 

Questions, was only helping the Birth, and bringing || 

their own Thou^ts to Light • • 1:1 

The Spanish Doctor abovementioned, as his Specula/ 11 

tions grow more refined, asserts that every Kind of m 

Wit has a particular Science corresponding to it, and |i 

in which alone it can be truly excellent As to those |l 

Genius's, which may seem to have an equal Aptitude |1 

for several Things, he regards them as so many un/ |1 

finished Pieces of Nature wrought off in haste* | i 

There are, indeed, but very few to whom Nature |l 

haS '^been so ' .unkind,;' that they are '.not.,. capable of || 

shining in. some. Science' nr other*. ' There .is - a certain..-'- 'll 
Byass towards Knowledge in every Mind, which may || 

be strengthened and improved by proper Applications* |j| 

The Story of Clavius is very well known ^ he was i,| 

entered in a College of Jesuits, and after having been fl 

tryed at several Parts of Learning, was upon the Point il 

of being dismissed as an hopeless Blockhead, till one of l i 

the Fathers took it into his Head to make an Assay of || 
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N0.„3.O7r'’ ''to' ■'Parts itt .'Geonietr Yf ■ whicE it ■seems' ■'■hit; EtS; 'Getos^,';: 
Thursday, so luckily# that he afterwards became ^one of the 
:|^^^«::^:' )greatesf ' ’M ofv:the Age. It is commotily 

uu> .the /.Sagacity " of these^.FadierSr 'm'^ .discoTer^/;; 

-iBg:''-tlie '.'Taleat rof'; a\' youn^ a little 

,■ coatributed to.'.'tlie '".Figare which 'their •.;Grde'r : 1 ms 
in the . World#. 

How different from this Manner of Education. .is: /that.' • 
which prevails In our own Country? Where nothing', 
is more usual than to see forty or fifty Boys of several 
Ages# Tempers and Inclinations# ranged together in the 
same Class, employed upon the same Authors^ and 
enjoyned the same Tasks? Whatever their natutiil 
Genius may be# they are all to be made Poets# Hisi** 
torians# and Orators^ alike. They are all ob%ed to 
have the same Capacity# to bring in the same Tale of 
Verse, and to furnish out the same Portion of Prose. 
Every Boy is bound to have as good a Memory as the 
Captain of the Form. To be brief# instead of adapting 
Studies to the particular Genius of a Youth# we expect 
from the young Man, that he should adapt his Genius 
to his Studies. This# I must confess, is not so much 
to be imputed to the Instructor# as to the Parent# who 
will never be brought to believe, that his Son is not 
capable of performing as much as his Neighbours# and 
that he may not mafie him whatever he has a Mind to. 

If the present Age is more laudable than thb^ 
which have gone before it in any single Particular, it 
is in that generous Care which^ several welhdisposed 
Persons have taken in the education of poor Childrcnf 
and as in these Charity-Schools there is no Place 
left for ihe over-weening Fondness of a Parent# the 
Directors of them would make them beneficial to die 
Publick# if they considered the Precept which I hate 
been thus long inculcating. They might easily, by 
well examining the Parts of those under their Inspec- 
tion# make a just Distribution of them into proper 
Classes and Divisions# and allot to them this or tot 
particular Study# as their Genius qualifies them for 
rrofessions, Trades# Handicrafts, or Service by Sea or 
Irndt ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 
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How is this Kind of Regidation wanting in the No, 307,* 
thfce gteat Professions! 

Dr. South complaining of Persons who^ took, upon 
them Holy Orders, tho^ altogether unqualified for the ' : 

sacred Function, says somewhere, that many a Man 
runs: hiSvHcad against a Pulpit, who might haTe done I 

his Country excellent Service at a PIough^taiL 
In like Manner many a Lawyer,^ who makes but 
an indifferent Figure at the Bar, might have made a 
very elegant Waterman, and have shined at die Tempk 
Stairs, thoVhevean get no' Business in the House.. : : , r 

I have known a Corn^cutter, who widi a right 
Education would have been an excellent Physician. 

To. descend slower, are not our . Streets filled with 
sagacious /Draymen, .and ' Politicians in .Liveries ? We .' : .'.I 

have /Several' Taylors Foot high, and meet .with:..-,/' .' 

many a broad Pair of Shoulders that are thrown away 
upon a Barber, when perhaps at the same Time we i 

see a pigmy Porter reeling under a Burthen, who might ! 

have managed a Needle with much . Dexterity, or have j 

snapped Ilk Fingers with great Ease to himself, and i 

Advantage to the Publick. ^ ^ j 

The Spartans f tho' they acted with the Spirit which i 

I am here speaking of, carried it much farther than 
what I proposes Among them It was not lawful for 
the Father himself to bring up his Children after his 
own Fancy. As soon as they were seven Years old 
they were all listed in several Companies, and dis.^ 
cipHned by the PubltcL The old Men were Spectators j 

of their Performances, who often raised Quarrels among | 

them, and set them at Strife with one another, that I 

by those early Discoveries they might see how their j 

several Talents lay, and without any Kegard to their | 

Quality, dispose of them accordingly for the Service of j 

the Common.' weaMi. By this Means Sparta soon j 

became tlie Mistress of Greece^ and famous tlirough i; 

the whole World for her civil and military Discipline. | 

If you think this Letter deserves a Place among \ 

your Speculations, I may perhaps trouble you with i 

some other Thoughts on the same Subject 

X 


n. 
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No, 308. iSfo, 308, 
F& [STEELE,] 

1712. 


Friday^ : Fe%uajpyv22^j 




litii 




, .’——famprQtefw . \ 
Ffonfe ■ pctet Lahgc , 


I GIVE you this Trouble m order to propose my self 
to you as an Assistant in the weighty Cares which 
you have thought fit to undergo for the publick Good. 

I am a very great Lover of Women; that is to say 
honestl^rj and as it is natural to study what one likes; 

I have industriously applied my self to understand them. 
The present Circum.stance relating to them# is, that I 
think there wants under you, as Spectator, a Person 
to be distinguished and vested in the Power and 
Quality of a Censor on Marriages. I lodge at the 
Temphf and know, b^ seeing women come hither, 
and afterwards observing them conducted by their 
Council to Judges Chambers, that there is a Custom 
in Case of makiiig Conveyance of a Wife^s Estate, that 
she is carried to a Judge^s Apartment and left alone 
with him, to be examined in private whetlier she has 
not been frightened or sweetned by her Spouse into 
the Act she is going to do, or whether it is of her 
own free Will Now if this be a Method founded upon 
Reason and Equity, why should there not be also a 
proper Officer for examining such as are entering into 
the State of Matrimony, whether they are forced by 
Parents on one Side, or moved by Interest only on 
the other, to come together, and bring forth such 
aukward Heirs as are the Prodttet of half Love and 
constrained Compliances? There is no Body, though 
I say it my self, would be fitter for this Office than 
I am? for I am an ugly Fellow of great Wit and 
Sagacity. My Father was an hail Country/Squire, my 
Mother a mity Beauty of no Fortune n The Match was 
made by Consent of my Mother^s Parents against her 
dwn j and I am the Child of the Rape on the Weddings 
Night f so that I am as healthy and homely as my 
Father, but as sprightly and agreeable as my Mother. 

' ' . . ^ It' 
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It would be of great Ease to you if you would tiseNo.30B. 
me wilder you, that Matches might be better regulated 
for die future, and we might have ao more Childrea jy| 2 , ^ i 
of Squabbles. I shall act reYeal all my ■ Preteasions ' ' 'j 

till I receive your Answer ^ and am, i 

sM i 

Your most humble Servant^ \ 

Mules Palfrey/ ^ 

* Mr* Spectator, ; 

I am one of those unfortunate Men within the City^ i 

Walls who am married to a Woman of Quality, but 
her Temper is something different from that of Lady ' 

Atirlll My Lady^s whole Time and Thoughts are i 

spent in keeping up to the Mode both in Apparel and 1 

Furniture. All the Goods in my House have been , j 

changed three times in seven Years. I have had : 

seven Children by her? and by our Marriage.^Articles 
she was to have her Apartment new fumishd as often i 

as she lay in. Nothing in our House is useful but 
that which is fashionable? my Pewter holds out genera 
ally half a Year, my Plate a full Twelve^month? Chairs J 

are not fit to sit in that were made two Years since, ; 

nor Beds fit for any thing but to sleep in, that have | 

stood up above ^ diat Time. My Dear Is of Opinion J 

that an cld^fashion Grate consumes Coals, but gives i 

no Heat! If she drinks out of Glasses of last Year, she 
cannot distinguish Wine from SmalhBeer# Oh dear 
Sir you may guess all the rest 

Yours* 

P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not obliged 
also to eat fashionably* I have a plain Stomach, and 
have a constant Loathing of whatever comes to my own 
Table? for which Reason I dine at the Chop*'Hou$e \ 

three Days a Week t Where the good Company wonders : 

they never see you of late. I am sure by your un^ I 

prejudiced Discourses you love Broth better than Soup/ 

^Mr* Spectator, WiH% Feb* 19. 

You may believe you are a Person as much talked 
of as any Man in Town. I am one of your best ! 

Friends 
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Friends in this House, and have laid a Wager you arc 
so candid' a Man and^so honest a Fellow, that you will 
,|^int this ; Letter,' tho^ it ■ is^ m" Recommendation ; of - a 'new^ 
'Paper' 'ca'lled ' The.. Historian*. ■ , 1 :. have^ '.read ■ 'it'' carefully, 
and . find it written , good Sense, Modesty, and 

Fire*:. .YoU: must allow the Town is kinder. to; ;y^ 
you: deserve^ and 1 doubt, not but you have so much 
Sense of the’ World, Change of Humour, and Instability 
of aU humane Things, as to understand, that the only 
Way to preserve Favour, is to communicate it to others 
with Good^Nature and Judgment You are so generally 
read, that what you speak of will be read* Tnis with 
Men of Sense and Taste is all that is wanting to re^^ 
commmi The Historian^ 

I amf 

Sir, - ^ 

Your daily Advocate, 

Reader Gentle/. 

I was very much surprized this Morning, that any 
one should find out my Lodging, and know it so well, 
as to come directly to my Closet^^Door, and knock at it, 
to give me the following Letter* When I came out 
I opened it, and saw by a very strong Pair of Shooes 
and a warm Coat the Bearer had on, that he walked 
all the Way to bring it me, tho^ dated from York* My 
Misfortune is that I cannot talk, and I found the Mes*^ 
senger had so much of me, that he could think better 
than speak* He had, I observed, a polite Discerning 
hid under a shrewd Rusticity j He delivered the Paper 
with a Yorkshire Tone and a Town Leer* 

*Mr* Spectatoh, 

The Privilege you have indulgM John Trot has proved 
of very bad Consequence to our illustrious Assembly, 
which, besides the many excellent Maxims it is founded 
upon, is remarkable for the extraordinary Decorum 
always observed in it* One Instance of which is, that 
the Carders, (who are always of the first Quality) never 
begin to play *till the French-^Dances are finished and 
the Country»^Dances begins But John Trot having now 

got 
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got yotif Coaiaiissioa la his Pocket, (which cvcty oaeNo. 308, 
here has a profound Respect for) has the . Assurance ifYi 
set up for a Mmuit^Daacer. Not oaly so, hut . he has ' 
brought dowa upoa' us the , whole Body of ^the^ Trot$f 
which are very atmierous, with their Auxiliaries ^the 
Hobblers and the Skippers ?' by which Means the Time 
is. so much wasted, that unless we break all JRuIes^ o£ 
Government, it must redound to the utter. Subversion 
of the Brag^fablefih.c discreet Members, of which : . value , 
Time as Fribble^ s Wife does her Pin/Money, We are 
pretty well assur^ that your Indulgence to Trof was 
only in . Relation 'tO' Country-^Dances ? however we have ■ 
deferred the issuing an Order of Council upon the 
Premisses, hoping to get you to joy n with us, that Ttotf 
nor -any , of his Gian, presume for the future to dance 
any but. Country^Dances, unless a Horn Pipe upon a 
Festival Day* '.Tf you. will , , do this you will oblige . a . great 
many Ladies,' and particularly 

Your most humble Setvantf ^ 

Yotkf Fek iS* Eliz* Sweepstakes/ ■ 

I never meant any other than that Mr, Trot should 
confine himself to Country/Dances ? And I further direct, 
that he shall take out none btrt his own Relations accords 
ing to their Nearness of Blood/ but any Gentlewoman 
may . take . out -. himi : ; ■ 

Londonf Feb 2L The Spectator* 


[ADDISON*] Saturday, February 23* 

Dif quibus smperhm e$t animamm, umhraeque sxlesitese 
Et ChaoSf d Phhgethon, loca nocte tacenUa Jat&f 
Sk mihi fas audita hqus s $it numine vesfto 
Paadere tes alta terra & caligine mersas, — Virg, 

I HAVE before observed in general, tliat the Persons 
whom Milton introduces into his Poem always 
discover such Sentiments and Behaviour, as are in a 
peculiar Manner conformable to their respective Char*' 
acters* Every Circumstance in their Speeches and 
Actions, is with great Justness and Delicacy adapted 
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Ho. 309. to the Persons who speak and act. ^ As the Poet Tory 
Sateday, tmch excels in this Consistency of his Characters, I shall 
EI2 beg Ixave to consider several Passages of the Second 
* Book m this Light That superior Greatness, and Mock*^ 

. Majesty, which is .ascribed .to the Prince. :Of '.th^' . fallen; 

.. Angels, .'is . admirably. pres,erv€d , in the.;. Beginning of this 
Book.". -His opening; and closing- the Debate,- f ;-his, .'taking: 
on himself; that-, great ■ -Enterprize '.at -the .; Thought "of '.which-' 
the whole internal Assembly trembled ? his encountring 
the hideous Phantom who guarded the Gates of Hell, 
and appeared to him in all his Terrors, are Instances 
of that proud and daring Mind which could not brook 
Submission even to Omnipotence. 

Sataa was iaow* at Haxi^f and horn his Seat 
The Monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid Strides, Hell trembled as he strode, 

Th^ undaunted Fiend what this might he admirdf r -'^^- . - 
Admird, not fear'd ^ ^ 

The same Boldness and Intrepidity of Behaviour dis.^ 
covers it self in the several Adventures which he meets 
with during his Passage through the Regions of un^ 
formed Matter, and particularly in his Address to those 
tremendous Powers who are described as presiding 

The Part of Moloch is likewise in all its Circumstances 
full of that Fire and Fury which distinguish this Spirit 
from the rest of tine fallen Angels. He is described in 
the first Book as besmeared with the Blood of humane 
Sacrifices, and delighted with the Tears of Parents and 
the Cries of Children. In the second Book he is marked 
out as the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heaven? and if 
we consider the Figure which he makes in the sixth 
Book, where the Battel of the Angels is described, we 
find it every Way answerable to the same furious enraged 
Character. 

--Where the might of Gabriel fought, 

And with fierce Ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
O/Moioc, furious King, who him defyd, 

And at his Chariot wheels to drag him Bound 
Threaten'd, nor ftom the holy one of Hear'n 
Refrain'd his Tongue blasphemous f hut anon 
Down cloven to me waste, with shattered arms 

And mccuth pain Fed Bellowing , — 1 

It i 
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It may be wottli while to observe, that Milton has No# 309# 
represented this violent impetaous Spirit, who is humed 
on by such precipitate Passions, as the fitsi that rises * 
in the Assembly, to give his Opinion upon their present 
Posture of Affairs# Accordingly he declares^ himself 
abruptly for War, and appears incensed at his^Com^ 
panions, for losing so much Time as even to deliberate 
upon it All his Sentiments are rash, audacious, and 
desperate# Such is that of arming themselves with their 
Tortures, and turning their Punishments upon him who 
inflicted them# 

— jVb^ father ehuset 

Arm'd with Help flames and furff all at once 
O'er Heavens high towers io force resistless Waff 
Turning our Tortures into horrid Arms 
Against the Torfrer^ when to meet the Noise 
Of his almighty Engine he shall hear 
Isifcmal Thunder, and for Lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his Angels ; and hts Throne it self 
Mixt with Tai'taredn Sulphur, and strange Fire, 

Hh own invented Torments — — ^ 

His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Misery, is 
also highly suitable to his Character? as the Comfort 
he draws from their disturbing the Peace of Heaven, 
that if it be not Victory is Revenge, is a Sentiment truly 
diabolical, and becoming the Bitterness of this implac-^ 
able Spirit# 

Belhl is described, in the first Book, as ttie Idol of 
the lewd and luxurious# He is in the second Book, 
pursuant to that Description, characterised as timorous 
and slothful ? and If we look in the sixth Book, we find 
him celebrated in the Battel of Angels for Nothing but 
that Scoffing Speech which he makes to 5a fan, on their 
supposed Advantage over the Enemy# As his Appear#^ 
ance is uniform, and of a Piece, in these tliree several 
Views, we find his Sentiments in the infernal Assembly 
every Way conformable to his Character# Such are 
his Apprehensions of a second Battel, his Horrors of 
Annihilation, his preferring to be miserable rather than 
nof to be, I need not observe, that the Contrast of 

Thought 
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No, 309. Thought in this Speech^ and that which precedes it, 
Saturday, gives an agreeable ; Variety to ' the Debate. ' v, 

Feb. 23, Mammon^s ' Character . is so : fully-drawn . in:; the first 
Book,:, that . the Poet adds Nothing . tO: it. iH' the Second 

waS: the-, first; who taught 
Mankind to ; ransack; the . Earth' for '. Gold ''.and^ Silveri and 
that ;hc was the 'Architect of ^ Pandaemomumf or the 
infernal Palace,^ where the evil Spirits ^ were to meet 
. in -Council His , Speech in this Book Is every where 
suitable to so depraved^ a Character. How proper is 
that Keflectionr of their being unable to taste the 
Happiness of Heaven were they actually there, in the 
Mouth of one, who while he was In Heaven, is said 
to have had his Mind dazled with the outward Pomps 
and Glories of the Place, and fo have been more intent 
on the Riches of the Pavement, than on the facatificfc 
Vision. I shall also leave the Reader to judge how 
agreeable the following Sentiments are to the same 
Character. 

TMs deep World 


Of Darkness do we dread / How oft awMst 

Thick Cloud and dark doth Hcav'ns alhrullng Sire 

Chttse to tesldcf bis Glory unobseuredf 

And with the Majesty of Darkness round 

Covers his Throne^ from whence deep Thunders roar 

Mmtring their EagCt and Heaven resembles Hell f 

As he our Darkness, cannot we his Light 

Imitate when Tre please / This desart Soil, 

Wants not her hidden Lustre, Gems and Goldf 
Nor want we Skid or Art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence, and what can Heaven shew morel 

Beehebubf who is reckony the second In Dignity 
that fell, and is, in the first Book, die second that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan. 
upon the Situation of their Affairs, maintains his Rank 
in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Majesty described in his rising up to speak. He acts 
as a Kind of Moderator between the two opposite 
Parties, and proposes a third Undertaking, which the 
whole Assembly gives into. The Motion he makes 
of detaching one of their Body in Search of a new 
World is grounded upon a Project devised by SataUf 
. and ''- 
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and cut*sofiIy proposed by hbn in the following Lines 
of the first Book 

Space may produce, new WorldSi whereof so rife 
There went a Fame In Heav*ni that he e'er long 
Intended to create^ and therein plant 
A Gcneratlont whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven $ 

Thither^ if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first Eruptiont thither or elsewhere f 
For this inferml Fit shall never hold 
Celestial Spirits in bondage^ nor tlF Abyss 
Long under Darkness coyer. But these Though 
Full Counsel must mature / 

It is on this Project that Beelzebub grounds his 
Proposal ; 

. ' What if we. find. 

■ Some- easier Bnterprize/ There h a Place 
{If ancient and prophetic Fame in Heav*u 
Err not) another Worldi the happy Seat 
Of some new Race call'd Man, about this Time 
7 q he created like to u$t though less 
In Power and Excellencci but favouFd more 
Of him who rules above/ so was his Will 
Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by an Oath, 

That shook HeavWs whole Circumference^ confirm'd. 

The Seader may observe how just it was, not to 
omit in the first Book die Project upon which the 
whole Poem turns j As also that the Prince of the 
fallen Angels was the only proper Person to give It 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity was the 
fittest to second and support it 

There is besides, I think, something wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the Reader^s Ixxiagina/' 
tion, in this antient Prophecy or Report in Heaven, 
concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing could shew 
more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tradition 
which ran of them before meir Existence. They are 
represented to have been the Talk of Heaven, before 
they were created. Virgil in compliment to the feman 
Common/^wealth, makes the Heroes of it appear in their 
State of Pre/existence } but Milton does a far greater 
Honour to Mankind in general, as he gives us a 
Glimpse of them even befoW they are in Being. 

■, ''.v'The 
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No.^30a' ■ ' The rising of. this ^eat AssemMyris; described, in La ■ 
Sattijrday, irttv sublime and poetical Manner# 

I7I2,» That mmg all at once ■W8s- as''tm soma - 

.Of Thundet heard: remote'—'^ 

Tbe Diversions of the fallen Angels, with the par/ 
ticular Account of tlieir Place of Habitation, are described 
with - great Pregnancy '. of Thought, and' LGopiousnesS', 
Invention# The Diversioris are every way suitable to 
Beings who had Nothing left them but Strength and 
Knowledge misapplied# Such are their Contentions at 
the Race, and in Feats of Arms, with their Enter/ 
tainment in the following Lines# 

Others with tast Typhasan Mage more fell 
Mend up both Mocks and Hills and ride the Air 
In Whirlwind ^ Hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 

Their Musick is emplo^red in celebrating their own 
criminal Exploits, and their Discourse in founding the 
unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free/will, and Fore/ 
Knowledge# 

The several Circumstances in the Description of - 
Hell are very finely imagined^ as the four Rivers 
which disgorge themselves into die Sea of Firof the 
Extreams of Cold and Heat, and the River of Oblivion# 
The monstrous Animals produced in that^ infernal 
World are represented by a single Line, which gives 
us a more horrid Idea of them, dian a much longer 
Description would have done# 

Nature hreedsf 


perverse, all monstrous^ all prodigious ThlngSi 

AbomlnahlCf Imtterable, and worse 

Than Fables yet have feigned, ^ or fear conceiv'd, 

Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

This Episode of the fallen Spirits, and their Place 
of HaWtatiott, comes in very happily to unbend the 
Mind of the Reader from its Attention to the Debate. 
An or^nary Poet would indeed have spun out so 
many Circumstances to a great Lraxgth, and by that 
Means have weakned, instead of illustrated, the prW 
cipal Fable. 

' . . ... ■ , The 
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The Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely No* 309. 
imaged* 

I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sm and Deathf which is however a very 
finished Piece in its Kindr when it is not considered 
as Part of an Epic Poem* The Genealogy of the 
several Persons is contrived with great Delicacy* Sin 
is the Daughter of 5afan/ and Deafli the Offspring of 
Sin* The mccstuous Mixture between 5^^ and Death 
produces those Monsters and Hellhounds which from 
Time to Time enter into their Mother, and tear the 
Bowels of her who gave them Birth* These are the 
Terrors of an evil Conscience, and the proper Fruits 
of 5/nr which naturally rise from the Apprehensions 
of This last beautiful Moral is, I mink, clearly 

intimated in the Speech of SiHf where complaining of 
this her dreadful Issue, she adds, 

Before mine Eyes in Opposition sits 

C5rim Death thy Son and Foe, who sets them on* 

And me Ish Farent would full soon devow 
For want of other Preyt but that he knows 
y-'flis- End with mine Involvd . 

^1 need not mention to tlie Reader the beautiful 
Circumstance in the last Part of this Quotation* He 
will likewise observe how naturally the three Persons 
concerned in this Allegory are tempted by one 
common Interest to enter into a Confederacy together, 
and how properly Sin is made the Portress of Hell, 
and the only Being that can open the Gates to that 
World of Tortures* 

The descriptive Part of this Allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime Ideas* The Figure 
of Death, the Regal Crown upon his Head, his Menace 
to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Outcry at 
his Birth, are Circumstances too noble to be past over 
in Silence, and extreamly suitable to this King of 
Temrs^* I need not Mention the Justness of Thought 
which k observed in the Generation of these several 
Symbolical Persons, that Sin was produced upon the 
first Revolt of Satan, that Death a^eared soon after he 
was cast into Hell, and that the iWrom of Conscience 

were ■ ■ 
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No, 309. were conceiTred at the Gate of this Place of Torments, 
Saturday, The Description of the Gates is very poetical, as the 
Feb, 23, (jpgQjug of them is full of M/Ztoa's Spirit, 

— Qq a saddeii opmJfy. 

With Impetmus recoil and jarring sound 
.Tk'inhrmt DoorSf and on their Hinges,, grate :v 
Harsh Thundert that the lowest bottom shook 
OIErehm* She openH but to shat 
EKceM^d her Pow^n the Gates wide open stood^ 

That with extended Wings a hannern host 
Under spread Ensigns marching might pass throu&h 
With Horse and Chariots ranked In loose arrays 
So wide they stood, and like a Furnace Mouth 
Cast forth redounding Smoak and ruddy Flame, 

la Sataa's Voyage tfafough the Chaos th^e ai^e 
several imaginary Persons described^ as residing in 
that immense Waste of Matter- This may perhaps be 
conformable to the Taste of those Criticlis who are 
pleased with Nothing in a Poet which has not Life 
and Manners ascribed to it*, hut for my own Part? 1 
am pleased most with those Passages in this Description 
which carry in them a greater Measure of Probability, 
and are such as might possibly have happened Of 
this Kind is his first Mounting in the Smoak, that 
rises from the infernal Pit, his falling into a Cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combustible Materials, that by their 
Explosion still hurried him forward in his Voyage j his 
springing upward like a Pyramid of Fire, with his 
laborious Passage through that Confusion of Elements, 
which the Poet calls 

The Womb of Nature, and perhaps her Grave, 

The Glimmering Light which shot into the Chaos 
from the utmost Verge of the Creation, with the 
distant Discovery of tlie Eartli that hung close by the 
Moon, are wonderfully Beautiful and Poetical L 
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No. 310. 
[STEELE] 


Cotitmbio juogam stebxM- 


Monday, Pebtuary 25. 
-.-Vitg. 


^ Mr, Spectator, 

I AM a certain young Woman, ttet love a cwtain 
young Man very heartily j and my Father and Mother 
were for it a great While, but now they say I can do 
better, but I thinfe I cannot. They bid me love_him, 
and I cannot unlove him. What must I do? Speak 

Biddy Dougbbake/ 

^ Dear Spec. 19, 1712, 

I have lov’d a Lady entirely for this Year and 
Half, tho' for a great Part of the Time (which has con' 
tributed not a little to my Pain) I have been debwred 
the Liberty of conversing with her. The Grounds of 
our Difference was this f That when we had enquired 
into each other’s Circumstances, we found that at our 
first setting out into the World we should owe five 
hundred Pounds more than her Fortune would pay ^ 
My Estate is seven hundred Pounds a Year, besides the 
Benefit of Tin'Mines. Now, dear Spec, upon t^ State 
of the Case, and the Lady's positive Declaration that 
there is still no other Objection, I beg you'll not^ fell 
to insert this, with your Opinion, as soon as possibly, 
whether this ought to be esteemed a just Cause or 
Impediment why we should not be join'd! and you will 
for ever oblige ^ 

Yours smeerelyt 

Dick Lovesick, 

P, S. Sir, if I marry this Lady by the Assistance of 
your Opinion, you may expect a Favour for it' 


‘Mr, Spectator, 

I have the Misfortune to be one of those trappy 
Men who are distinguished by the Name of discarded 
Lovers f but I am the less mortified at my Disgrace, 
because the young Lady is one of those Creatures who 
set up for Negligence of Men, are forsooth the most 

rigidly 


No. 310. 

Monday# 
Feb, 2^ 
1712, 



Mly received on the Matins SidCi. 

^^Madamf 

I have teceived youfs^ and knew the Prudence oi 
your House so well^ tliat I always took Care to be 
ready to obey your Commands^ tho* they should be 
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No. 3ia rigidly Tirtuous in the World, and yet their Mcety ■: 
Moiidaj, permit them, at the Command of Parents, to go , 
to- Bed to the most utter -Stranger, .that ...can" be prow, 
'posed to them.* As to me my self, , I .was, ., introduced , 
by the ’ Father,:' of ^ my. "Mistress i but .. find I: owe my 
’ . being at first receded to a Comparison of my Estate 
with that’ of a former .LoTcr, and that. I am .now in a 
like Manner turned off, to give Way to an humble '. 
Servant still richer than I am. What makes this Treat/ 
mcnt the more extravagant, is, that the young lady 
is in the Management of this Way of Fraud, and obeys 
her FatlicFs Orders on these Occasions without any 
Manner of Reluctance, but does it with the same Air 
that one of your Men of the World would signify file 
Necessity of Affairs for turning another out of Office. 
When I came home last Night I found this Letter from 
my Mistress. 


I hope you will not think it is any Manner of Dis/ 
respect to your Person or Merit, that the intended 
Nuptials between us are interrupted. My Father says 
he has a much better Offer for me ihan you can make, 
and has ordered me to break off the Treaty between 
us. If it had proceeded, I should have behaved my 
self wifii all suitable Regard to you j but as it is, I beg 
we may be Strangers for the Future. Adieu. 


This great Indifference on this Subject, and the mer/ 
cenary Motives for making Alliances, is what I think 
lies naturally before you, and I beg of you to^ give me 
your Thoughts upon it My Answer to Lydia was as 


Mows, which I hope you will approve f for you are 
to know the Woman's Family affect a wonderful Ease 

ihd* tbt»xr it ftbnnifi Kp min-# 
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to see you uo mom Pi’ay give my Service to all the No. 310^ 
good Family^. Adieu* 

The Ojpem Subscript CHtophom'^ ' 17^2. 

tion m fuIL 

Memorandum. The Censor of Marriage to consider 
this Letter^ and report the common Usages on such 
TreatieSf with how many Pounds or Acres arc genera 
ally esteemed sufficient Reason hr preferring a new 
to an old Pretender^ with his Opinion what is proper 
to he determined in such Cases for the future. 

^ Mr. SpSCTATORf 

There is an elderly Person, lately left off Business and 
settled in our Town, in order, as lie thinks, to retire from 
the World ? but he has brought with him such an Inclina.*^ 
tion to Talc/^bearing, that he disturbs bodi himself and all 
our Neighbourhood Notwithstanding this Frailty, the 
honest Gentleman is so happy as to have no Enemy ? At 
the same time he has not one Friend who will venture to 
acquaint him with his Weakness. It is not to be doubted 
but if this Failing were set in a proper Light, he would 
quickly perceive 3ie Indecency and f vil Consequences of 
it. Now, Sir, this being an Infirmity^ which I hope may 
be corrected, and knowing that he pays much Deference 
to you, I beg that, when you are at Leisure to give us a 
Speculation on Gossiping, you would think of my Neigh/ 
bour« You will hereby oblige several who will be glad to 
find a Reformation in their gray/^hairy Friend « And how 
becoming will it be for him, instead of pouring forth 
Words at all Adventures, to set a Watch before ffie li 

Door of his Mouth, to refrain his Tongue, to check its ll 

Impetuosity, and guard against the Sallies of that iMe, 
jperf, forward, busy Persons which, under a sober 
Conduct, might ppve a useful Member of a Society, 

In Compliance with whose Intimations, I have taken 
the Liberty to make this Address to you. 
lam, 

Sir, 

Your most obscure Servant, 

Philanthropos.’ 
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SpECTATORr 16^ 1712. 

This is to petition you, in Behalf of my self and many 
more of yotw gentle Readers, that at any Time when 
,'you may 'haTe . priTate: "Reasons , -against' .letting''^ 
what you thmk your self, you would be pleased to 
pardon us sucli Letters of your Correspondents as seem 
to be of no Use but to the Printer. 

It is further our humble Request, that you would 
substitute Advertisements in the Place of such Epistles j 
and that in Order hereunto Mr. Buckley may be author^ 
ked ^to take up of your zealous Friend Mr. Charles 
Lillie^ any Quantity of Words he shall from time to 
time have Occasion for. 

The many useful Parts of Knowledge which may be 
communicated to the Publick this Way, will, we hope, 
be a Consideration in Favour of your Petitioners. 

And your Petitioners, &c/ 

Note, That particular Regard be had to this Petition? 
and the Papers marked Letter R may be carefully ex/ 
amined for the future. T 

No. 311. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, Febmary 26. 

Nec phsttefrls Veneris macer est mt lampade ferrets 

Inde faces ardentf yeninnt a dote sagittae,—-]uY» 

^Mr* SPECTATOKf 

1 AM amazed that among ft the Variety of Char/ 
acters, with which you have enriched your Specula/ 
tions, you have never given us a Picture of those 
audacious young Fellows among us, who commonly 
go by the Name of Fortune<'Steal€rs, You must know, 
Sir, I am one who live in a continual Apprehension 
of this Sort of People, that lie in wait, Day and Night, 
for our Children, and may be considered as a Kind 
of Kidnappers within the Law. I am the Father of 
a Young Heiress, whom I begin to look upon as 
marriageable, and who has looked upon her self as 
such for above these Sk Years. She is now in the 
eighteenth Year of her Age. The Fortune/hunters 
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have already cast their Eyes upon her# and take cateNo/dlL- 'j 
to plant themselves in her View whenever she appears | 

in any publick Assembly. I have my self cf^^ht 
a young Jackanapes^ with a Pair of Silver fringed ^ ' ’:| 

Gloves, in the very Fact. Yoi^ must know, Sir, I have 
kept her- as ■' a-; Prisoner of' State .ever since-she was- in- J 

her Teens. Her Chamber Windows are cross^^barred, I 

she is not permitted to go out of the House but with ! 

her Keeper, who is a stayed Relation of my own? I ;| 

have likewise forbid her tlie Use of Pen and Ink for : i 

this Twelve^Month last past, and do not suffer a Ban-^ | 

box to be carried into her Room before it has been | 

searched. Notwithstanding these Precautions, I am at \ 

my Wits End for fear of any sudden Surprize. There ; 

were, two or three Nights ago, some Fiddles heard in 
the Street, which I am ahaid portend me no Good? 
not to mention a tall IrhhfMan, that has been seen 
walking before my House^ more dian once this Winter. 

My Kinswoman likewise informs me, that the Girl has 
talked to her twice or thrice of a Gentleman in a fair 
Wig, and that she loves to go to Church more dian 
ever she did in her Life. She gave me the Slip about 
a Week ago, upon which my whole House was in 
Alarm. I immediately dispatched a Hue^and^Cry after | 

her to the Change,^ to her Mantua^maker, and to the i 

young Ladies that visit her? but after above an Hour'^s a 

Search she returned of herself, having been taking a i| 

Walk, as she told me, by Rosamonds Pond. I have ij 

hereu^n turned off her Woman, doubled her Guards, ll 

and given new Instructions to my Relation, who, to ij 

give her her due, keeps a watchful Eye over all her 
Motions. This, Sir, keeps me in a perpetual Anxiety, ‘1 

and makes me very often watch when my Daughtei* 
sleeps, as I am afraid she Is even with me in her " 

Turn. Now, Sir, what I would desire of you, is, to 
represent to this fluttering Tribe of young Fellows, who 
are for making tlieir Fortunes by these indirect Means, 
that stealing a Man's Daughter for the Sake of her 
Portion, is but a Kind of tolerated Robbery? and that 
they make but a poor Amends to the Father, whom 
they plunder after this Manner, by going to Bed with 





No,3llr Ms -ChM ^Deat^ SK 'be speedy/^k Thoughts .oa, 
; ; Tuesday^ this Subject, that, if possible they may appear before the 


of the Amiy.' 


: i -aisSf 


' Your ■most :obediesxtyhmx)hle-£^ 

Tim^ Watchwell/ 

ThemhtocleSf the great Athenhxi General, being 
asked whether he would chuse to marry his Daughter 
to an indigent Man of Merit, or to a worthless Man 
of an Estate, replied, That he should prefer a Man 
without an Estate, to an Estate without a Man. The 
worst of it is, our modern Fortune^^Hunters are those 
who turn their Heads that Way, because they are good 
for Nothing else. If a young Fellow finds he can make 
Nothing of Cook and Littleton, he provides himself with 
a Ladder of Ro^es, and by that Means very often enters 
upon the Premises. 

The same Art of Scaling has likewise been practised 
with good Success by many Military Ingineers, Strata^ 
gems of this Nature make Parts and Industry superfluous, 
and cut short the Way to Riches. 

Nor is Vanity a less Motive than Idleness to this 
Kind of mercenary Pursuit. A Fop who admires his 
Person in a Glass, soon entet^ into a Resolution of 
making his Fortune by^ it, not questioning but every 
Woman that falls in his Way will do him as mucn 
Justice as he does himseE When an Heiress sees a 
Man throwing^ particular Graces into his Ogle, or 
talking loud within her Hearing, she ought to look to 
, herself? but ti withall she observes a Pair of Redr^Heels, 
a Patch, or any other Particularity in his Dress, she 
cannot take too much Care of her Perpn. These are 
Baits not to be trifled with, Charms fliat have done 
a World of Bacecution, and made their Way into Hearts 
, which have been Thought impregnable. The Force 
of a Man with these Qualifications is so well known, 
that I am credibly informed there are several Female 
/ Undertakers about the Change, who upon the Arrival 
; , : of " a likely Man out of a neighbouring Kingdom, will 
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fomish him with proper Dress from Head to Foot, toNo. 3il, 
be paid for at a double Price oa the Day of Marriage^ 

We must howeTer distinguish between Fortune^ 2, 
Hunters and Fortunc/^Stealers# The first are those 
assiduous Gentlemen who employ their whole Lives 
in tlie Chace, without ever coming at the Quarry^ 
Suffenus has combed and powdered at the Ladies for 
thirty Years together, and taken his Stand in a Side^ 

Box, ^till he is grown wrinkled under their Eyes. He 
is now laying the same Snares for the present Genera-^ 
tion of Beauties, which he practised on thefr Mothers. 
CotUlus, after having made his Applications to more 
than you meet with in Mr. Cowley*^ Ballad of Mis^ 
tresses, was at last smitten witli. a City Lady of 20000Z. 
Sterlingi but died of old Age before he could bring 
Matters to bear. Nor must I here omit my worthy 
Friend Mr. Honbycomb, who has often told us in the . 
Club, that for twenty years successively, upon the Death 
of a childless rich Man, he immediately drew on his 
Boots, called for his Horse, and made up to the Widow*. 

When he is rallied upon his ill Success, Wel with 
his usual Gayety tells us, that he always found her 
Praeengaged. 

Widows are indeed the great Game of your Fortunes 
Hunters. There is scarce a young Fellow in the 
Town of six Foot high, that has not passed in Review 
before one or other or these wealthy Relicts. Hudtbtas^B 
Cupid, who 

took Ms Stand 

Upon a Widow's Jointure^Land, 

is daily employed in throwing Darts, and kindling 
Flames.^ But as for Widows, they are such a subtle 
Generation of People, that they may be left to their 
own Conduct? or, if they make a false Step in it, they 
are answerable for it to no Body but themselves. The 
young innocent Creatures who have no Knowledge 
and Experience of the World, are those whose Safety 
I would principally consult in this Speculation. The 
Stealing of such an one should, in my Opinion, be as 
punishable as a Rape. Where there is no Judgment, 

■ " there 
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No/3iL thei-e is no Choice! and why the inveigling a 'Woman 
Tuesday! jbefofe she is come to Years of Discfetion, should not 
^b. 26, as cfiminal as the seducing of hei* hefofe she is ten 
Yeai-s old, I am at a Loss to compfchend, 
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Oitod huic oHicmm, quae hus, quod decus erit tantif quod adipkcs 
cum dolore corporis velltf qul dolorem summum mahm sibi 
esse persuaserlt t Ouam potto quls Ignamlnlamf quam tarpk 
tudmem mn pertuJerlt, at effuglat dolorem^ si Id summum 
malum esse decreverlt ^—Tult De Dolore tokrando* 

I T is a very melancholy Reflection, that Men are 
usually so weak, that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to know Sorrow and Pain to be in their right 
Senses. Prosperous People (for happy there are none) 
are hurried away with a fond Sense of their present 
Condition, and thoughtlep of the Mutability of Fortune. 
^F 0 r^une is :. a we must use in such Dfe^ 

courses as these, for what is wrought by the unseen 
Hand of the Disposer of all Things. But metliinks the 
Disposition of a Mind which is truly great, is that which 
makes Misfortunes and Sorrows little when they befall 
our selves, great and lamentable when they befall other 
Men. The most unpardonable Malefactor in the World, 
gokig to his Death, and bearing it with Composure, 
would win the Pity of those who should behold him? 
and tibk not because his Calamity is deplorable, but 
because he seems himself not to deplore it We suffer 
for him who is less sensible of his own Misery, and 
are inclined to despise him who sinks under the 
Weight of his Distresses. On die other Hand, without 
any Touch of Envy, a temperate and well governed 
Mind looks down on such as are exalted with Success, 
with a certain Shame for the Imbecillity of human 
Nature, that can so far forget how liable it is to 
Calamity, as to grow giddy with only the Suspence of 
Sorrow, which is the rortion of all Men. He therefore 
who turns his Face from the unhappy Man, who will 
not look again when his Eye is cast upon modest 

::::'-^Sorrowg 
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SottovTi who shuas ASIictioa like a Contagioa, does No. 312 / 
but pamper himself up for a Sacrifice^ and contract in 
himself a ^ greater Aptitude to Misery by attempting p 27 
to escape it A Gentleman where I happened to be * . 
last Night fell into a Discourse which I thought shewed 
a good Discerning in hims He took Notice, that when^ 
ever Men have looked into their Heart for the Idea 
of true Excellency in Humane Nature, they have found 
it to consist in Suffering after a right Manner and with 
a good Grace. Heroes are always drawn bearing 
Sorrows, struggling with Adversities, undergoing all 
Kinds of Hardships, and having in the S^vice of Man^ 
kind a Kind of Appetite to Difficulties and Dangers# 

The Gentleman went on to observe, that it is from 
this secret Sense of the high Merit which there is in 
Patience under Calamities, that the Writers of Romances, 
when tliey attempt to furnish out Characters of the 
highest Excellence, ransack Nature for Things terrible? 
they raise a new Creation of Monsters,; Dragons, and 
Giants? Where the Danger ends, the Heroe ceases? 
when he won an Empire, or gained his Mistress, the 
rest of his Story is not worth relating# My Friend 
carried his Discourse so far as to say, that it was for 
higher Beings than Men to join Happiness and Greats 
ness in the same Idea? but that in our Condition we 
have no Conception of superlative Excellence, or Heroism, 
but as it is surrounded with a Shade of Distress# 

It is certainly the proper Education we should give our 
selves, to be prepared for the ill Events and Accidents 
we are to meet with in a Life sentenced to be a Scene 
of Sorrow! But instead of this Expectation, we soften 
our selves with Prospects of constant Delight, and 
destroy in our Minds the Seeds of Fortitude and Virtue, 
which should support us in Hours of Anguish# The 
constant Pursuit of Pleasure has in it something insolent 
and improper for our Being# There is a pretty sober 
Liveliness in the Ode of Horace to Delius^ where he 
tells him, loud Mirth, or immoderate Sorrow, Inequality 
of Behaviour either in Prosperity or Adversity, are alike 
ungraceful in Man that is born to die# Moderation in 
boffi Circumstances is peculiar to generous Minds ! Men 
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No. 312. of that Soft evef taste the Gratificatiojis of Health, mi 
W€sls 3 .es^ all other Advantages of Life, as if they were^ liable to 
wilh them I and when bereft of them, resign them 
012 with a Greatness. of , ^ .which .shews. .they., fcnew. .their. 

Value and Duration The Contempt of Pleasure is a ; , 
certain Preparatory for the Contempt of Pa^n^ Without ^ 
this, the Mind is as it were taken suddenly by an un^ „ 
foreseen Event? but he that has always, during Health 
and, Prosperityf been abstinent in his Satisfactions, enjoys, 

. in; the 'worst of Difficulties, .the Reflection, that his' 
Anguish is not aggravated with the Comparison of past 
Pleasures which upbraid his present Condition. TuUy 
tells us a Story after Pompey, which gives us a good 
Taste of the pleasant Manner the Men of Wit and 
Philosophy had in old Times, of alleviating the Dis^ 
tresses of Life by the Force of Reason and Philosophy# 
Pompey, when he came to ShodeSf had a Curiosity to 
visit the famous Philosopher PossidoMmsi but finding 
him in his sick Bed, he bewailed the Misfortune that 
he should not hear a Discourse from him? But you 
may, answered Possldonlusi and immediately entered 
into the Point of Stoical Philosophy, which says Pain 
is not an Evil# During the Discourse, upon every 
Puncture he felt from ms Distemper, he smiled and 
cried out, Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and troublesome 
as you please, I shall never own that thou art an Evib 

^JMr# Spectatofi 

Having seen in several of your Papers, a Concern for 
the Honour of the Clergy, and their doing every Thing 
as becomes their Character, and particularly performing 
the publicfc Service with a due Zeal and Devotion? I 
am the more encouraged to lay before them, by your 
Means, several Expressions used by some of them in 
their Prayers before Sermon, which I am not well 
satisfied tnt As their giving some Titles and Epithets 
to great Men, which are indeed due to them in their 
several Ranks and Stations, but not properly used, I 
think, in our Prayers# Is it not Contradiction to say, 

" Illustrious, Right Reverend, and Right Honourable poor 
Sinners? These Distinctions are suited only to our State 



nere^ and have no Fiace m Heaven j We see they ai'e No 312 # 
omitted in the Liturgy, which I think the Clergy should Wednes 
;^ke lor their Pattern in their own Forms of Devotion, 

Iherc IS another E^cpression which I would not' mention, 170 “ ■ 
but that I have heard it several Times before a learned 
Conpegation, to hting in the last Petition of the Prayer 
^ .^he Lotd be ^ngtyf atid I 

Will speak but this once f as if there was no Difference 
between AbrahanJs interceding for Sodomy for which 
he had no Warrant as we can find, and our asking 
those ihings which we are required to pray for? thev 


Na 313, 
[BUDGELL] 


Thursday, Febmary 28, 

Bzigite ut mores temros cea poJIicc ducatt 
Ut si quis cera rultum halt >Juv# 

I SHALL give the following Letter no other Recommen,^ 
dation, than by telling my Readers that it comes 
from the same Hand with that of last Thursday* 

*Sir, 

I send you, according to my Promise, some farther 
Thoughts on the Education of Youth, in which ! intend 
to discuss that^ famous Question, Whether the Educa^ 
iion at a Publick School, or under a private Tutor is 
to be preferred! 

As some of the greatest Men in most Ages have 
hem of very different Opinions in this Matter, I shall 
give a short Account of what I think may be best 
urged on both Sides, and afterwards leave every Person 
to determine for himself 
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No. 313. It is cef tain from Smtomm, that the Romans thought 

Thursday# the Education of their Children a Business properly 
Feh. 26, belonging to the Parents themselves ? and Plutarch, in 
the Life of Marcus Cato tells us, that as soon as his Son 
was capable of Learning, Cato would suffer no Body 
to teach . him ^but Mmself, tho^ , he . had a Servant 
named Chllo, who was an excellent Grammarian, 
and who taught a great many other Youths. 

On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more enclined 
to publick Schools and Seminaries. 

A private Education promises in the first place Virtue 
and good Breeding, a puWick School manly Assur.* 
ance, and an early Knowledge in the Ways of the 
World. 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated Treatise of Education, 
confesses that there are Inconveniencies to be feared 
on. both Sides? if, says he, I keep my Son at Home, 
he is in Danger of becoming my young Mastery If 
I send him Abroad, it is scarce possible to keep him 
from the reigning Contagion of Rudeness and Vice. 
He will perhaps be more innocent at Home, but 
more ignorant of the World, and mote sheepish when 
he comes Abroad j However, as this learned Autlior 
asserts, That Virtue is much more difficult to be attained 
than Knowledge of the World ? and that - Vice is a more 
stubborn, as well as , a/ more , . dangerous Fault ■ than 
Sheepishness, he is, altogether for a private Education? 
and the more so, because he does not see why a 
Youth, with right Man^ementr might the 

same Assurance in his Father^s House, as at a publick 
School. To this End he advises Parents to accustom 
their Sons to whatever strange Faces come to the 
House, to take them with them when they visit their 
Neighbours, and to engage them in Conversation with 
Men of Parts and Breeding. 

It may be objected to this Method, that Conversation 
is not the only Thing necessary, but that unless it be 
a Conversation with such as arc in some Measure their 
and Years, there can be no Room for 
Emulation, Contention, and several of the most lively 
Passions of the Mind ? which, without being sometimes 
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moved fey these MeaaSf may possibly contract a Dulh No- 313/ 
ness and InsensibiUty- Thursday 

One of these greatest Writers our Nation ever pro^ fyk 
duced observes, That a Boy who forms Parties, and ^ 
makes himself popular in a School or a College, would 
act the same Part with equal Ease in a Senate or a 
Privy^Council f and Mn Osbutn speaking like a Man 
versed in the Ways of the^^ W affirms, that the 
weiHaying and carrying on of a Design to rob an 
Orchard, trains up a Youth insensibly to Caution, 

Secrecy and Circumspection, and fits him for Matters 
of greater Importance. ^ ^ 

In short, a private Education seems the most natural 
Method for the forming of a virtuous Man? a publkk 
Education:: for making a Man’ of " Business. The first 
would furnish out a good Subject lor Plato*s Republick, 
the latter a Member for a Community over^run with 
Artifice and Corruption. 

It must however be confessed, that a Person at the 
Head of a publick School, has sometimes so many 
Boys under his Direction, that it is impossible he 
should extend a due Proportion of his Care to each of 
them. This is, however, in reality the Fault of the 
Age, in which we often see twenty Parents, who, tho' 
each expects his Son should be made a Scholar, are 
not contented all together to make it worth while, for 
any Man of a liberal Education to take upon him the 
Care of their Instruction. 

In our great Schools indeed this Fault has been of 
late Years rectified, so that we have at present not 
only ingenious Men for the chief Masters, but such as 
have proper Ushers and Assistants under them. I must 
ncvermeiess own, that for Want of the same Encourage/ 
ment in the Country, we have many a promising 
Genius spoiled and abused in those little Seminaries. 

I am the more inclined to this Opinion, having my 
self experienced the Usage of two rural Masters, each 
of them very unfit for the Trust they took upon them 
to discharge. The first imposed much more upon me 
than my Farts, tho^ none of the weakest, could endure? 
and used me barbarously for not performing Impossl/ 

\ ■ bilities 
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No.3i3. Mlitiesx The latter was of quite another Temper? and 
Ttosdayf a Boy, who would run upon his Errands, wash his 
Coffee Pot, or ring the Bell, might have as little Con^ 

' versation with any , of the Classkks as he thought fit 
I have known a Lad at this Place excused his Exercise ; 
for assisting the Cook^maid ? and remember a Neighs.: 

■ boufing .Gendeman^s- Son, was- among-usiive-Years#"mpst" ,■ 
of which Time he employ ^ in airing and watering otir 
Master^s grey Pad. I scorned to compound for My 
Faults, by doing any of these elegant Offices, and was 
accordingly the best Scholar, and the worst used of any 
Boy in the School 

1 shall conclude this Discourse with an Advantage 
mentioned by Qmntilhn, as accompanying a publfefc 
way of Education, which I have not yet taken notice 
of? namely, That we very often contract such Friend.^ 
ships at School, as are a Service to us all the following 
Parts of our Lives. 

I shall give you, under this Head, a Story very well 
known to several Persons, and which you may depend 
upon as real Truth. 

Every one, who is acquainted with Westmimtem 
School, knows that there is a Curtain which used to be 
drawn a^cross the Room, to separate the upper School 
from the lower. A Youth happened, by some Mis^ 
chance, to tear tlie abovementioned Curtain. The 
Severity of the Master was too well known for the 
Criminal to expect any Pardon for such a Fault ? so 
that the Boy, who was of a meek Temper, was terrified 
to Death at the Thoughts of his Appearance, when Ms 
Friend, who sat next to him, bade him be of goo(S 
Cheer, for that he would take tlic Fault on himselfc 
He kept his Word accordingly. ^ As soon as they were 
grown up to be Men, the civil War broke out, in 
which our two Friends took the opposite Sides, one of 
them followed the Parliament, the other the Royal 
Party. 

As their Tempers were different, the Youth, who 
had torn die Curtain, endeavoured to raise Mmself on 
the civil List, and the other, who had bom the Blame 
of it, on the Military s The first succeeded so well, that 

’■ ' ^ he 
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he was ki a short Time made a Judge under the Pro^ No. 313. 
lector. The other was engaged m the unhappy Eater^^ 
prize of Pcnruddock and Grove in the West I suppose, fyk 
Sir, I need not acquaint you with the ETcnt of that ^ 
Undertaking. Every one knows that the Royal Party 
was routed, and all the Heads of them, among whom 
was the Curtain Champion, imprisoned at Exeter, It 
happened to be his Friend^s Lot at that Time to go the 
Western Circuit j The Tryal of die Rebels, as they 
were^ then called, was very short, and Nothing now 
remained but to pass Sentence on them? when the 
Judge hearing the Name of his old Friend, and observe 
ing his Face more attentively, which he had not seen 
for many^ Years, asked him, if he was not formerly 
a WestomsfejfvScholar ? By the Answer, he was soon 
convinced that it was his former generous Friend? and, 
without saying any Thing more at that Time, made 
the best of his Way to LondosXf where employing all 
his Power and Interest with the Protector, he saved his 
Friend from the Fate of his unhappy Associates. 

The Gentleman,^ whose Life was thus preserved by 
the Gratitude of his SchoohFellow, was afterwards the 
Father of a Son, whom he lived to see promoted in the 
Church, and who still deservedly fills one of the highest 
Stations in X 
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Friday, Februaiy 29* 


Tmdem desine matrem 
Tempestsrs segui rtto, — Hor. Od. 23. 


^Mt* SPECTATOH, 


Feh 7, 171142. 


I AM a Young Man about eighteen Years of Age, and 
have been in Love with a young Woman of the 
same Age about this half Year. I go to see her six 
Days in the Week, ^but never could have tlie Happiness 
of being with her alone. If any of her Friends are at 
home, she will see me in their Company ? but if they 
be not in the Way, she flies to her Chamber. I can 
discover no Signs of her Aversion? but, either a Fear 
of falling into the Toils of Matrimony, or a childish 

Timidity 
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TiiiMty, deprives us of m Interview a^part, and^ drives 
us upon tlie Difficulty of languishing out our Lives in 
fruitless Expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if you think 
us ripe for Oeconomy, perswade the dear Creature, that 
to pine away into Barrenness and Deformity under a 
Mo^er^s SWe, is not so honourable, nor does she 
appear so amiable, as she would in full Bloom. 

[There is a great deal left out before he concludes^] 
Mr, Spectator, 

Your humble Servant^ 

Bob Harmless.’' 

If this Gentleman be really no more than Eighteen, 
I must do him the Justice to say he is the most knowing 
hidant I have yet met with. He does not, I fear, yet 
understand, that all he thinks of is another Woman? 
therefore, till he has given a further Account of himself, 
the young Lady is hereby directed to keep close to her 
Mother. 

The Spectator. 

I cannot comply with the Request in Mr. Trotfs Letter ? 
but let it go Just as it came to my Hands, for' feeing so.- 
familiar with, the. old Gentleman, as rough as he is 
him. Since Mr. Trott has an Ambition to make him 
:■ his. Father/^mAaw, '' he ought to treat him... .with more.-. 
Respect ? besides, his Stile to me might have been more 
distant than he has thought fit to aSord mes Moreover, 
his Mistress shall continue in her Confinement, til! 
he has found out which Word in his Letter is not 
writely spelt 

Spectator, 

I shall ever own myself your obliged humble Servant 
for the Advice you gave me concerning Dancing ? 
which unluckily came too lates For, as I said, I would 
not leave oS Capering till I had your Opinion of the 
Matter? was at our famous Assembly the Day before 
I received your Papers, and there was observed by an 
old Gentleman, who was informed I had a Respect for 
his Daughter, told me I was an insignificant little Fellow, 

and 
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and said that fof the future he would take Care of his 
Child, so that he did not doubt but to crosse my amemus 
Inclinations, The Lady is confined to her Chamber, J 7 J 2 , ' 

and for my Part, I am ready to hang my self with the 
Thoughts that I have danced my self out of 
with her Father. I hope you will pardon the Trouble 
I give? but shall take it for a mighty Favour, if you will 
give me a little more of your Advice to put me in a 
write Way to cheat the old Dragon and obtain my 
Mistress. I am once more, 

■ Sir/ ■ ■■ 

Ycrjtf Feh 23, Four* obliged humble Servmtt 

171142. John Trott 

Let me desire you to make what Alterations you 
please, and insert tliis as soon as possible. Pardon 
Mistake fay Haste/ 

r never do pardon Mistakes by Haste. 

The Spectator- 

*Sif, Feh 27 f 171142. 

Pray be so kind as to let me know what you esteem 
to be the chief Qualification of a good Poet, especially of 
one who writes Plays ^ and you will very much oblige, 

Sitf Your rety humble Servantf 

KBl 

To be a very welhbrcd Man. 

The Spectator. 

Spectator, 

You are to know that I am naturally brave, and love 
Fighting as well as any Man in England^ This gallant 
Temper of mine makes me extremely delighted with 
Battles on the Stage. I give you this Trouble to com.' 
plain to you, that Mco/m/ r^ to gratifie me in that 
Part of the Opera for which I have most Taste. I observe 
it's become a Custom, that whenever any Gentlemen 
are particularly pleased with a Song, at their crying out 
J?ncore or Aifro Vbifor obliging as 

to sing it over again. I was at the Opera the last time 
Hydaspes was performed. At that Part of it where 

the. 


No. 314/ the Hei^oe engages with the Lion, the graceful Manner 
Ffi^air, with whirh hpt tsnf that tewlhle^ Monster to Death i^ave 


moay, 

Fefc/29r 

1712. 


witli which he put that terrible) Monster to Death gave 
me so great a Pleasure, and at the same time so just a 
Sense of that Gentlcman^s Intrepidity and Conduct, that 
I could not forbear desiring a Repetition of it, by crying 
out Altfo Volto in a very audible Voice f and my Friends 
flatter me that I pronounced those Words with a tolerable 

f ood Accent, considering that was but the third^ Opera 
had ever seen in my Life. Yet, notwithstanding all 
tihis, there was so little Regard had to me, that the Lion 
was carried off, and went to Bed, without being killed 
any more that Night. Now, Sir, pray consider that I 
did not understand a Word of what Mr. Nkalhxs said to 
this cruel Creature i besides, I have no Ear for Musickj 
so that during the long Dispute between *tm, the whole 
Entertainment I had was from my Eye t Why then have 
not I as much Right to have a graceful Action repeated 
as another has a pleasing Sound, since he only hears, 
as I only see, and we neither of us know that there is 
any reasonable thing a doing? Pray, Sir, settle the 
Business of diis Claim in the Audience, and let us 
know when we may cry AItto VoltOf Anglke? again, 
agaiui for the future. I am an^ EngUshMm^ and expect 
some Reason or other to be given me, and perhaps an 
ordinary one may serve? but I expect your Answer. 

I am, 

Sit, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Toby Rentfree/ 

Spectator, Nov, 29. 

You must give me Leave, amongst the rest of your 
Female Correspondents, to address you about an Affair 
which has already given you many a Speculation? and 
which, I know I need not tell you, have had a very 
happy influence over the adult Part of our Sexs But as 
many of us are either too old to learn, or too obstinate 
in the Pursuit of the Vanities which have been bred up 
with us from our Infancy, and all of us quitting the 
Stage whilst you are prompting us to act our Part well? 
you ought, methinks, rather to turn your Instructions 

for 
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for ^ the Benefit of that Part of our Sex who are yet in No- 314. 


. ; lAiai Ai Aa i-iJLUCAI. 

a rart <rf yout Office to OYCfsee the Education of the 
Female Part of the Nation, as well as of the Male? and 
to conYince the Worid you a^e not partial pi^ay proceed 
to detect the Male ^Administration of GoTernesses as 
successmlly as you have exposM that of Pedagogues? and 
^cue our Sex from the Prejudice and Tyranny of 
hducation as well as that of your own, who without your 
seasonable Interposition are like to improve upon the 
Vices that are now in Vogue^ 

I who know Ae Dignity of your Post, as Spectatob, 
and me^Au&ority a skilful Eye ought to bear in the 
remale World, could not forbear consulting you, and beg 
^our Advice in so critical a Point, as is that of the Educa^ 
tion of young Gentlewomen! Having already provided 
my self with a very convenient House in a good Air, 
Im not without Hope but that you will promote this 
generous design. I must farther tell you, Sir, that all 
who shall be committed to my Conduct, beside the 
usual Acramplishments of the Needle, Dancing, and the 
rrench Tongue, shall not fail to be your constant 
headers, It is therefore my humble Petition, that you 
will enter^ the Town on this important Subiect, and 
so far oblige a Stranger, as to raise a Curiosity and 

AdvertLiMnr^ P»Wishing the fonowing 

I amt Sit, y 

Yout constant Admiret, 

M, W/ 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

The Boatding ^ School fot young Gentlewomen, 
which was htmetly kept on Mile-End-Green, being 
laid down, there is now one set up almost opposite 
to it at the two Golden^Balls, and much mote con-- 
vement m every Respect! where, beside the common 
Instructions ^ given to young Gentlewomen, they wilt 
be taught the whole Art of Pastrey and Preserving, 

with ' 
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Na 314* With whatever may render them accomplished,, Those 
wAo please to make trial of the Vigilance and Ability 
i7iZ ” Persons concernedf may enquire at the two 

Golden>*Ball$ on MUe^^End^^GreeB, near Stepney, where 
they will receive further Satisfaction* 

This is to give Notice, that the Spectator has taken 
upon him to be Visitant of all Boarding-Schools where 
young Women are educated i and designs to proceed 
in the said Office after the same Manner that the 
Visitants of Colleges do in the two famous Universities 
of this Land, 

All Lovers who write to the Spectator, are desired 
to forbear one Expression which is in most of the 
Letters to him, either out of Laziness or Want of 
Invention, and is true of not above two thousand 
Women in the whole Worlds viz* She has in her all 
that is valuable in Woman* T 

No* 315* 

[ADDISON*] Saturday, 'Marcli 1 

Nec dens nisi dtgnus vindke uodm 

Inclderit- Hor. ^ ■ 

H OSACB advises a Poet to considei^ thoroughly the 
'Nature .and Porce of.; his Genius*, seeihs- 

to have known, perfectly well, wherein his Strength 
lay, and has therefore chosen a Subject entirely con^^ 
formable to those Talents, of which he was Master* As 
his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, his 
Subject is the noblest that could have entered into the 
Thoughts of Man* Every Thing that is truly great 
and astonishing, has a Place in it The whole Systeme 
of the intellectual World j the Chaos, and the Creation f 
Heaven, Earth and HelT, enter into the Constitution of 
his Poem* 

Having in the First and Second Book represented the 
Infernal World with all its Horrours, the Thread of 
his Fable naturally leads him into the opposite Regions 
of Bliss and Glory* 

If Milton's Majesty forsakes him any where, it is in 
those Parts of his Poem, where the Divine Persons 

:are'' 
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are rntroduced as Speakei*s^ One may# I think, observe No. 315 # 
that tile Author proceeds with a Kind of Feai^ andSatwda’ 
IVembling, whilst he desci'ibes the Sentiments of the ™ 
Almighty^ He dares not give his Imagination its Mi ^ 

Play, but chases to confine himself to such Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the most Orthodox 
Divines, and to such Expressions as may be met with 
in Scripture# The Beauties, tlierefore, which we are 
to look for in these Speeches, are not of a poetical 
Nature, or so proper to fill the Mind with Sentiments 
of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotiom The 
Passions, which they are designed to raise, are a 
Divine Love and Religious Fear# The particular Beauty 
of the Speeches in the Third Book, consists in that 
Shortness and Perspicuity of Stile, in which the Poet 
has couched the greatest Mysteries of Christianity, and 
drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Dis^ 
pensation of Providence, with respect to Man# He has 
represented all the abstruse Doctrines of Predestination, 
Free-^Will and Grace, as also the great Points of Incar^ 
nation and Redemption (which naturally grow up In a 
Poem that treats of the Fall of Man), with great 
Energy of Expression, and in a clearer and stronger 
Light than I ever met with in any other Writer# As 
these Points are dry in themselves to the Generality 
of Readers, the concise and clear Manner in which he 
has treated them, is very much to be admired, as is 
likewise that particular Art which he has made Use 
of, in the interspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, 
which the Subject was capable of receiving# 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
Thing that is transacted in it, is a Prospect worthy of 
Omniscicncej and as much above that, in which Virgil 
has drawn his Jupitert as the Christian Idea of the 
Supream Being is more Rational and Sublime than 
that of the Heathens# The particular Objects on which 
he is described to have cast his Eye, are represented 
in die most beautiful and lively Manner s 

Now had th* Almighty Father from ahovct 

From, the pure Empyrean where he sits 

High throned above ah height^ hent down Ms Eye^ 
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Nq# 315^ owB Works and thctr Works at once to View# 

Saturday, About him all the Banctliies of Heaven 

March i, Stood thick as Stars, and from Ms Sight receiv'd 

1712# Beatitude past utterance $ On Ms JRl^t 

The radiant Image of Ms Glory sat. 

His only Son. f On earth he first beheld 
Our two first FarentSf yet the only two 
Of Mankind, in the happy Garden plac% 

Reaping immortal fruits of Joy and Love, 

Uninterrupted joy, imrivaVd Love, 

In blisful Solitude f he then survey'd 
Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the Wall of Heaven on tMs Side Night 
In the dun air sublime, and ready now 
To stoop with wearied Wings and willing Feet 
On the bare outside of this World, that seem'd 
Firm Land imbosom'd without firmament, 

Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air, 

Him God beholding from his prospect high, 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds, 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake, 

S&tafTB Approach to the Confines of the Creation, 
imaged 'in^ the -B^inning.; of .the %eec^^ 
immediately follows# The Effects of this Speech in 
the blessed Spirits, and in the divine Person to whom 
it was addressed, cannot but fill the Mind of the Reader 
with a secret Pleasure and Complacency# 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial Fragrance fill'd 
All Heav'n, and in the blessed Spirits elect 
, Sense of new Joy ineffable diffus'd s 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious f in Mm all his Father shone 
Substantially e:spre$$'df and in Ms Face 
Divine Compassion visibly appear'd, 

Love without End, and without Measure Grace, 

I need not Point out the Beauty of that Circumstance, 
wherein the whole Host of Angels are represented as 
standing mutei nor shew how proper the Occasion was 
to produce such a Silence in Heaven# The Close of this 
Divine Colloquy, with the Hymn of Angels that follows 
upon it, are so wonderfully beautiful and poetical, that 
I should not forbear inserting the whole Passage, if the 
Bounds of my Paper would give me leave# 

No 
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No sooner bad tb' Almighty ceas’d, but all 
1 he multitudes of Angels with a shout, 
baud as from Numbers without Number, siwef 
wv* Voices, utt'ring Joy, Hear'n rung 

With Jubilee, and loud Hosannas M'd 
Tb eternal Reghmf do, dc, 

s upon the Outside of the Universe, 

wiiich, at a Distance, appeared to him of a globular 
rorm, but, wpon his nearer Approach, looked lifee an 
unbounded Plain, is natural and noble As his Roanv 
mg upon the Frontiers of the Greation, between that 
Mass of Matter, which ^ ' 

that shapela 


N0.3IS 
Saturdaj 
I^srch If 

1712 , 


. , , , was wrought into a World, and 

that shapeless unformed Heap of Materials, which still 
lay^in Chaos and Confusion, strikes the Imagination 
wia something astonishingly great and wild, I have 
before spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the Poet 
outermost Surface of the Universe, and 
shaU here explain my self more at large on that, and 
other Parts of the Poem, which are of the same shadowy 
JM^aturen 

Aristotle observes, that the Fable of an Epic Poem 
should abound in Circumstances that are both credible 
and astonishing! or, as the French CA^cks chuse to 
phrase it, the Fable should be filled with the Probable 
and me Marvellous# This Rule is as fine and just as 
any in Aristotle's whole Art of Poetry, 

If the Fable is only probable, it differs Nothing Jfom 
a History! if it is only marvellous, it is no better 
man a KOmance, The great Se»et therefore of Heroiefc 
roe^, 3 to relate such Circumstances, as may produce 
m the Rrader at the same Time both Belief and Astonish,' 
ment This is brought to pass in a well chosen Fable, 
by the Account of such Things as have really happened, 
or at least of such Things as have happened according 
to the_ received Opinions of Mankind, Milton's Fable 
is a Master,'piece^of this Nature ! as the War in Heaven, 
the Condition of the fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, 
the Temptation of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, 
though they are very astonishing in themselves, are not 
only credible, but Actual Points of Faith, 

The next Method of reconciling Miracles with Credit 

bility 
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bilitYf is by a happy Iiwention of the Poet? as in paf^ 
ticular , when he introduces Agents of a superior Nature^ 
who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, and what 
is not to be met with in the ordinary Course of Things, 
Ulysses'' s Ship being turned into a Rock, and /Encash Fleet 
into a Shoal of Water Nymphs, though they are very 
surprising Accidents, are nevertheless probable, when 
we are told that they were the Gods who thus trans^' 
formed them^ It is this Kind of Machinery which fills 
the Poems both of Homer and Virgil with such Cir,^ 
cumstances as are wonderful, but not impossible, and 
so frequently produce in the Reader, the most pleasing 
Passion that can rise in the Mind of Man, which is 
Admiration, If there be any Instance in the /Eneh 
liable to Exception upon tliis Account, it is in the 
Beginning of the Third Book^ where JEneas is re^ 
Resented as tearing up the Myrtle that dro|^ed Blood. 
To qualifie this wonderful Circumstance, Polydorus tells 
a Story from the Root of the Myrtle, that die barbarous 
Inhabitants of the Country having pierced him with 
Spears and Arrows, the wood which was left in his 
Body took Root in his Wounds, and gave Birth to that 
bleeding Tree, This Circumstance seems to have the 
Marvellous without the Probable, because it is repre/ 
seated as proceeding from natural Causes, without the 
Interposition of any God, or other supernatural Power 
capable of producing it The Spears and Arrows grow 
of themselves, without so much as the modern Help 
of an Enchantment If we look into the Fiction of 
MiltoEs Fable, though we find it full of surprising 
Incidents, they are generally suited to our Notions of 
the Things and Persons described, and tempered with 
a due Measure of Probability, I must only make an 
Exception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his Episode of 
Sin and Death, and some of the imaginary Persons in 
his ChaoSf These Passages are astonishing, but not 
crediblej the Reader cannot so far impose upon himself 
as to see a Possibility in them? they are the Descrip,' 
tion of Dreams and Shadows, not of Things or Persons, 
I know that many Criticks look upon the Stories of 
C/rce, Polyphemet the SlrenSf nay the whole Odlssey 
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mi IlUad to be Allegories j but allowing this to be teie, No^ 315^ 
they are Fables, which considering the Opinions 
Mankind that prevailed in the Age of the Poet, niMit 

P ossibly have been according ’ to the Letter^ The 
ersons are such as might have acted what is ascribed 
to them, as the Circumstances, in which they are re^ 
presented, might possibly have been Truths and Realities.- 
This Appearance^ of Probability is so absolutely requisite 
in the greater Kinds of Poetry, that Aristotle observes 
the ancient tragick Writers made Use of the Names of 
such great Men as had actually lived in the World, 
tho^ the Tragedy proceeded upon Adventures they 
were never engaged in, on Purpose to make the Subject 
more credible^ In a Word, besides the hidden Meaning 
of an Epic Allegory, the plain literal Sense ought to 
appear probabloi. The Story should be such as an 
ordinary Reader may acquiesce in, whatever natural, 
moral, or political Truth may be discovered in it by 
Men of greater Penetration 
Satan after having long wandred upon the Surface, 
or outmost Wall of the Universe, discovers at last a 
wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and is 
described as the Opening through which the Angels 
pass to and fro into the lower World, upon their 
Emnds to Mankind- His Sitting upon the Brink of 
this Passage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face 
of Nature, that appeared to him new and fresh in all 
its Beauties, with the Simile illustrating this Gircum-^ 
stance, fills the Mind of the Reader with as surprising 
and glorious an Idea as any that arises in the whole 
Poem- He looks down into that vast Hollow of the 
Universe with the Eye, or (as Milton calls it in his 
first Book) with the Kenn of an Angel He surveys 
all the Wonders in this immense Amphitheatre that 
lye between both the Poles of Heaven, and takes in 
at one View the whole Round of the Creation- 
His Flight between the several Worlds that shined 
on every Side of him, with the particular Description 
of the Sun, are set forth in all the Wantonness of 
a luxuriant Imagination- His Shape, Speech and 
Behaviour upon his transforming himself into an 

Angel 
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ABgel of L^H are touched with exquisite Beauty# 
The Poefs Thought of dhectitsg Satm to the Sun, 
which in the Vulgar Opin^^a of Maakiad is the most 
paspicuous Part of the Creation, and the placing in 
it an Angelf is a Circumstance very finely contrived, 
and the more adjusted to a poetical Probability, as it 
was a received Doctrine among the most famous 
Philosophers, that every Orb had its Intelligence \ and 
as an Apostle in sacred Writ is said to have seen 
such an Angel in the Sun# In the Answer which 
this Angel returns to the disguised Evil Spirit, there 
is such a becoming M^esty as is altogether suitable 
to a superior Being# The Part of it in which he 
represents himself as present at the Creation, is very 
noble in it self, and not only proper where it is intro/ 
duced, but requisite to prepare 4ie Reader for what 
follows in the Seventh &o£ 

I saw when 0t his Word the formless Mass, 

This WorJd^s Material Mould, came to a Heaps 
Confusion heard his Voice, and wUd uproar 
Stood fuVdf stood vast infinitude confined ^ 

TiM at Ms second Bidding Darkness fjedr 
Light shon, fx.c* 

In the following Part of- the Speech he points cut 
the Earth with such Circumstances, that the Reader 
can scarce forbear fancying himself employed on the 
same distant View of it 

Look downward on that Glohe whose hither Side 
With light from hence, tho* hut reflected, sMnes / 

That Place is Barth, the Seat of Man, that light 
His day, Ac, 

I must not conclude my Reflections upon this third 
Book of Paradise Lost, without taking Notice of that 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deserves all the Praises that have 
been given it j tho^ as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an Excrescence, than as an 
essential Part of the Poem# The same Observation 
might be applied to that beautiful Digression upon 
Hypocrisie, in the same Book# L 
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No# 316* . 

[HUGHES*] Monday, Marcln 3# 

Liheftas i qme sera iamen respexit tneriem, — Virg* EcL i* 
*Mr* SPECTATORf 

I F you eYCf read a Letter, wbicli is sent, witli the mos^e 
Pleasure for the Keality of its Complaints, this may 
have Reason to hope fot* a faYoutable Acceptance | and 
if Time be the most hi’etrieya'ble Loss, the Regrets 
which follow will be thoughtr l hope, the most justifi*^ 
able, The regaining of my Liberty from a long State 
of Indolence and Inactivity, and the Desire of resisting 
the farther Encroacliments of Idleness, make me a^y 
to youf and the Uneasiness with which I recollect 
the past Years, and the Apprehemons with which I 
expect the Future, soon determined me to it* 

Idleness is so general a Distemper, that I cannot 
but imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be of 
universal Use* There is hardly any one Person 
without some Allay of itf and thousands besides my 
self spend more lime in an idle Uncertainty which 
to begin first of two Affairs, than would have been 
sufficient to have ended them both* The Occasion of 
this seems to be the Want of some necessary Employe 
ment, to jput the Spirits in Motion, and awaken them 
out of tlicir Lethargy* If I had less Leisure, I should 
have more? for I should then find my Time dis*' 
tinguished into Portions, some for Business, and others 
for the indulging of Pleasuresr But now one Face of 
Indolence OTcr^'spreads the Whole, and I have no Land*^ 
mark to direct my self by* Were one^s Time a little 
straitned by Business, Uke Water inclosed in its Baris, 
it would have some determined Course ? but unless 
it be put into some Channel it has no Current, but 
becomes a Deluge without either Use or Motion* 

When Scanderbeg Vtmcz oi was dead, the 

Turkst who had but too often felt die Force of his Arm 
in the Battles he had won from them, that 

by wearing a Piece of his Bones near their Heart, they 
should be animated with a Vigour and Force like to that 
which inspired him when living* As I am like to be 

but 
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but of little Use whilst I live, I am resolved to do what 
Good I can after my Decease j and have accordingly 
ordered my Bones to be disposed of in this Manner for 
the Good of my Countrymen, who are troubled with 
too exorbitant a Degree of Fire. All FoxAunters upon 
wearing me, would in a short Time be brought to 
endure their Beds in a Morning, and perhaps even quit 
them with Regret at Ten? Instead of hurrying away 
to teaze a poor Animal, and run away from their own 
Thoughts, a Chair or a Chariot would be thought the 
most desirable Means of performing a Remove from 
one Place to another. I should be a Cure for the un.^ 
natural Desire of John Trott for Dancing, and a Specificfc 
to lessen the Inclination Mrs. Fidget has to Motion, 
and cause her always to give her Approbation to the 
present Place she is in. In fine, no Egyptian Mummy 
was ever half so useful in Physick, as I should be to 
these feaverish Constitutions, to repress the violent 
SaMks of Youth, and give each Action its proper Weight 
and Repose.^ 

I can stifle any violent Inclination, ' and oppose a 
Torrent of Anger, or the Sollicitatfons of Revenge, with 
Success. But Indolence is a Stream which Hows slowly 
on-, but yet undermines the Foundation of every Virtue. 
A Vice of a more lively Nature were a more desirable 
Tyrant than this Rust of the Mind, which gives a 
Tincture of its Nature to every Action of one's Life. 
It were as little Hazard to be lost in a Storm, as to 
lye thus perpetually becalmed i And it is to no Purpose 
to have within one the Seeds of a thousand good 
Qualities, if we want the Vigour and Resolution neces.-' 
sary for the exerting them. Death brings all Persons 
back to an Equality ? and this Image of it, this Slumber 
of the Mind, leaves no Difference between the greatest 
Genius apd the meanest Understanding « A Faculty of 
doing Things remarkably praise/worthy thus concealed, 
is of no more Use to the Owner, than a Heap of Gold 
to the Man who dares not use it. 

Tof^mopow is still the fatal Time when all is to 
be rectified s To morrow comes, it goes, and still I 
please my self with the Shadow, whilst I lose the 

Reality 
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Reality , uommdful that the pi-esent Time alone is 
oura, the future IS yet unborn, and the past is dead, 
and can only live (as Parents in their Children) in 
*e Actions, It has produced, 

The Time we live ought not to be computed by the 
Number of 'Years, but by the Use has been made of 
rt( thus tis not the Extent of Ground, but the yearly 
Rent which gives the Value to the Estate. Wretched 
and thoughtless Creatures, in the only Place where 
Covetousness were a Virtue we turn Prodigals! No.- 
, les upon our Hands with such Uneasiness, nor 
has there been so many Devices for any one Thing, as 
A 1 imperceptibly and to no Purpose, 

shall be hoarded up with Care, whilst that 
the Price of an Estate, is flung away 
with Disregard and Contempt, There is Nothing now-' 
ajdays so much avoided, as a soUicitous Improvement 

flQ r® Eeport must be shunned 

as one tenders the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, 


Thus 
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No, 316. 

Mat'ch 3< 

m2. 


Thus, Sk, you see how many Examples I i^ecal 
to Mind, and what Arguments I use with my self to 
regain my Liberty i But as I am afraid *tis no Ordinary 
Perswasion that will be of Semce, I shall expect your 
Thoughts on this Sub|ect with the greatest Impatience, 
especially since the Good will not be confined to me 
alone, but will be of uniyersal Use, For there is no 
Hopes of Amendment where Men are pleased with 
their Ruin, and whilst they think Laziness is a desirable 
Character? Whether it be that they like the State it 
self, or that they think it gives them a new Lustre 
when they do exert themselves, seemingly to be able 
to do that without Labour and Application, which others 
attain to but with the greatest Diligence^ 

I amt Sitf 

Your most obliged humble Setr 
'"Samuelvi 

* Clytander fa Cleone, 

Madamf 

■ .Permission to love you is all that I desire, to conquer 
all the Difficulties those about you place in my way 
to surmount, and acquire all those Qualifications you 
expect in him who pretends to the Honour of being, 
Madaixif 

Your most humble Servantf 
Z Clytander,^ 

No, 317, 

[ADDISON#] Tuesday, March 4* 

Pttfges comamete natl — Hor. 

A ugustus, a few Moments before his Death, 
asked his Friends who stood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his Part well? and upon receiving 
such an Answer as was due to his extraordinary 
Mmt, Let me then, says he, go off the Stage 
mtb your Applause, using the Expression with which 
the Roman Actoi^ made their Exit at the Conclusion 
of a dramatick Piece# I could wish that Men, while 
mey are in Health, would consider well the Nature of 
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the Part they are engaged in, and what Figure it will No. 3i7. 
make in the Minds of those they leave behind them? 
Whether it was worth coming into the World for, gl2 
whether it be suitable to a reasonable Being? 
short, whether it appears graceful in this Life, or will 
turn to an Advantage in the ne3:t Let the Sycophant, 
or Buffoon, the Satyrist, or the good Companion, con^ 
sider with himself, when his Body shall be laid in the 
Grave, and his Soul pass into another State of Existence, 
how much it will redound to his ^ to have it 

said of him, that no Man in eat better, that 

he had an admirable Talent at turning his Friends into 
Ridicule, that no Body out-'did him at an ill-natured Jest, 
or that he never went to Bed before he had dispatched 
his third Bottle# These are, however, very common 
hmcral Orations, and Blogiums on deceased Persons 
who have acted among Mankind with some Figure and 
Reputation# 

But if we look into the Bulk of our Species, they are 
such as are not likely to be remember'd a Moment after 
their Disappearance# They leave behind them no 
Traces of their Existence, but are forgotten as tho' they 
had never been# They are neither wanted by the Poor, 
regretted by the Rich, nor celebrated by the Learned# 

They are neither missed in the Common-wealth, nor 
lamented by private Persons# Their Actions are of no 
Significancy to Mankind, and might have been per- 
formed by Creatures of much less Dignity, than those 
who are distinguished by the Faculty of Reason# An 
eminent French Author speaks somewhere to the 
following Purpose? I have often seen from my Chamber- 
window two noble Creatures, both of them of an erect 
Countenance, and endowed with Reason# These two 
intellectual Beings are employed from Morning to Night, 
in rubbing two smooth Stones one upon anotheri that 
is, as the vulgar phrase it, in polishing Matble#^^ 

My Friend, Sir Andrew Fkeeport, as we were sitting 
in the Club last Night, gave us an Account of a sober 
Citizen, who died a few Days since# This honest Man 
being of greater Consequence in his own Thoughts, 
than in the Eye of the World, had for some Years past 

, , , kept 
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No. 317. kept a Journal of lii$ Life. Sir Andrew shewed us one 
Week of it. Since the Occui*rences set down in it matk 
out such a Eoad of Action as that I have been speaking of, 

I shall present my Reader with a faithful Copy of it? 
after having first informed him, that the deceased Person 
had in his Youth been bred to Trade, but finding him/ 
self not so well turned for Business, he had for several.': 
Years last past lived altogether upon a moderate Annuity. 

Monday, Eight a Clock I put on my Cloaths and 
walked into the Parlour. 

Nine a Clock ditto* Tied my Knee/strings, and 
washed my Hands. 

Hours Ten* Eleven and Twelve* Smoaked three Pipes 
of Vitginm* Read the Supplement and Daily Courant 
Things go ill in the North. Mr. Nhby^s Opinion there/ 
upon. 

One^ a Clock in the Afternoon* Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my Tobacco/Box. 

Two a Clock* Sat down to Dinner. Afem. Too 
many Plumbs, and no Sewet. 

From Three to Four* Took my Afternoon^s Nap. 

From Four to Six* Walked into the Fields. Wind, 

From Six to Ten* At the Club. Mr. Nisby^s Opinion 
about the Peace. 

Ten a Clock* Went to Bed, slept sound. 

Tuesday, Being Holiday, Eight a Clock* Rose as usual. ■: 

Nine a Clock* Washed Hands and Face, shaved, put 
on my double scaled Shoes. 

Jen, EleveUi Twelve* Took a walk to Islmgion* 

One* Took a Pot of Mother CoVs Mild. 

. Between two and three* Returned, dined on a Knuckle 
of Veal and Bacon. Mem* Sprouts wanting. 

Three* Nap as usual. 

From Four to Six* Coffee/house. Read the News. 

A Dish of Twist. Grand Vhkr strangled. 

From Six to Ten* At the Club. Mr. Ni$by% Account 
of the great Turk. 

Ten* Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken Sleep. 

Wednesday, Eight a Clock* Tongue of my Shoe/ 
Buckle broke. Sands, but not Face. 


/ ' 


Niae 



:::P 

Nine* Paid off the Butclier^s Bill Mem* To be No. 317. 
allowed for tlie last Leg of Muttoii. Tuesday, 

Ten, Eleven* At the Coffee-House. Mot‘e Work 
die Notth. Stfangef in a black Wigg asked me how 
Stocks went 

From Twelve to One* Walked in the Fields. Wind 
to the South. 

From One to Two* Smoaked a Pipe and a half. 

Two* Dined as usual Stomach good. 

Three* Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter-Disk 
Mem* Cook-maid in Love, and grown careless. 

From Four to Six* At the Coffee-house. Advice 
from Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first of all 
strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six a Clock in the Evening* Was half an Hour in 
the^ Club before any Body else came. Mr. Nisby of 
Opinion, that the Grand Vizier was not strangled the 
sixth Instant 

Ten at Night Went to Bed. Slept without waking 
till Nine next Morning. 

Thi^sday, Nine a Clock* Staid within till two a Clock 
for Sfr Timothy* Who did not bring me my Annuity 
according to his Promise. 

Two in the Afternoon* Sate down to Dinner. Loss 
of Appetite. Small Beer soure. Beef overcorned. 

Three* Could not take my Nap. 

^ Four and Five* Gave^ Ralph a Box on the Ear. 

Turned off my Cookmaid. Sent a Message to Sir 
Timothy* Mem* I did not go to the Club to Night 
Went to Bed at Nine a Clock. 

Friday. Passed the Morning in Meditation upon 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a Quarter before 
Twelve. 

Twelve a Clock Bought a new Head to my Cane, 
and a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a Glass of Purl 
to recover Appetite. 

Two and Three* Dined, and slept well. 

From Four to Six* Went to the Coffee-house. Met 
Mr. Nisby there. Smoaked several Pipes. Mr. Nhby 
of Opinion that laced Coffee is bad for the Head. 

Six a Clock* At the Club as Steward. Sat late. 

, . ' Twel^ 
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Twelve a Clock Went fo Bed, dreamt tl>=t t j , 
Small^-feecf with the Grand Vizier, 

WkdRE fields, 

m^selfr Returned home, and dryed 

TVo, Mr. Nhhy dined with me. First rrn.rc. 

cS 

TSree a Clock Oyer slept my sett 

cJZ Like to have feln into a 

Gutter. Grand Vizier certainly Dead, £c. 

kJa a *‘°u will be surprized to 

IfrwTtrAi 

a Sleeping. I do not suppose that 

a Man loses his Tme, who is not engaged in ntibliclc 
Affairs, or ^ fa. illustrious Course of Action, On the 
Oleary, I believe our Hours may very often be more 

Woild, than in such as are apt to draw 

ui>on them the Attention of Mankind. One nSy beSmT 
by several Methods of Employing one's ■ 
seif in Secrecy and Silence, and do what tV lf„^rw 
wi&out Noise or Ostentation. I wouH however > 
rommend to evwy one of my Readers? the keeS'n/ a 
Journal of their Lives for one ®spmg a 

p,..^y diei. whole fcri” ' 

Aem to coasid« seriously what they are about. One ' 
Day would rectffie the Omissions of another and imS ^ 

t^y are easily forgotten, must certainly be accounted * 

L 

' ' ^©feesday;: :;v'J 
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Wedoesdayr March St 
-iVbi2 omma possumus cmxxest — Virg, 


^ Mt * Spectator, 

A CERTAIN Vice which you have lately attacked, 


No, 318,: 
Wednea^ 
day, 

MirchB, 

1712, 


has not yet been considered by you as growing 
so deep in the Heart of Man, that the Affectation out^ 
lives the Practice of it You must have observed, that 
Men who have been bred in Arms, preserve to the 
most extreme and feeble old Age a certain Daring in 
their Aspect? In like Manner, they who have past 
their time in Gallantry and Adventure, keep up, as well 
as they can, the Appearance of it, and carry a petulant 
Inclination to their last Moments, Let this serve for 
a Preface to a Relation I am going to give you of an 
old Beau in Town, that has not only been amorous, 
and a Follower of Women in general, but also, in spite 
of the Admonition of grey Hairs, been, from his sixty 
third Year to his present seventieth, in an actual Pursuit 
of a young Lady, the Wife of his Friend, and a Man 
of Merit. The gay old Escalus has Wit, good Health, 
and is perfectly weU^bred? but from the Fashion and 
Manners of the Court when he was in his Bloom, has 
such a natural Tendency to amorous Adventure, that he 
thought it would be an endless Reproach to him to 
make no Use of a Familiarity he was allowed at a 
Gentleman^s House, whose good Humour and Confix 
dence exposed his Wife to the Addresses of any who 
should take in their Head to do him the good Office. 
It is not impossible that Escalus might also resent that 
the Husband was particularly negligent of him? and 
tho* he gave many Intimations of a Passion towards the 
Wife, the Husband either did not see them, or put him 
to the Contempt of overlooking them. In th^c mean 
Time /sabe/la, for so we shall call our Heroine, saw 
his Passion, and rejoyced in it as a Foundation for much 
Diversion, and an Opportunity of indulging her self in the 
dear Delight of being admired, addressed to, and flatter'd 
with no ill Consequence to her Reputation. This Lady 
is of a free and disengaged Behaviour, ever in good 

Humour 
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Humour, such as is the Image of Imiocence with those 
who are imiocent, aud aa Eacouragemcat to Vice with 
those who ate abaadoaed. From this Kiad of Cattiage, 
aad aa apparent Apptobatica of his Gallaatty, Escalm 
had ftequeat Oppottuaities of laying amorous Epistles 
in her Way, of fixing his Eyes attentiTely^ upon het 
Action, of petfotming a thousand little Offices which 
ate neglects by the Unconcerned, but ate so many 
Approaches towards Happiness with the Enamoured 
It was now, as is above hinted, almost the End of the 
seventh Year of his Passion, when Escalm from general 
Terms, and the ambiguous Respect which criminal 
Lovers retain in their Addresses, began to bewail that 
his Passion grew too violent for him to answer any 
longer for his Behaviour towards her ? and that he 
hoped she would have Consideration for his long and 
patient Respect, to excuse the Motions of a Heart now 
no longer under the Direction of the unhappy Owner 
of it. Such for some Months had been the Language 
of Escalm both in his Talk and his Letters to Isabella ? 
who returned all the Profusion of kind Things which 
had been the Collection of Fifty Years, with I mast not 
heat youf you will make me iotget that you ate a 
Gentleman ^ I would not willingly lose you as a 
Friend ! and the like Expressions, which the Skilful 
interpret to their own Advantage, as well knowing that 
a feeble Denial is a modest Assent. I should have told 
you, that Isabella^ during the whole Progress of thk, 
Amour, communicated it to her Husband? and that an 
Account of Escalm's Love was their usual Entertain.* 
meat after Half a Day^s Absences Isabella therefore, 
upon her Lover^s late more open Assaults, with a 
Smile told her Husband she could hold out no longer, 
but that his Fate was now come to a Crisis. After 
she had explained herself a little farther, with her 
Husband^s Approbation she proceeded in the following 
Manner. The next Time that Escalm was alone with 
her, and repeated his Importunity, the crafty Isabella 
looked on her Fan with an Air of great Attention, as 
considering of what Importance such a Secret was to 
her? and upon the Repetition of a warm, Expression, she 

looked: 
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fi»a<. Tme of Life which could make her ^e<laes.' 

® Lady's Favour ! then turned , - ' 
f a very well acted Confusion, 

H? ^8®*^ BscaJus. This ‘ 

^ of great Pleasantry to Isabella 

hpW? they had enfoyed it two days 

SfoUowli^^ 

■ Madam, ■ ■ 

“e a lively 

ima^e ^of theTnconsistency of humane Passions and 
■ pwsue what we are denied, and place 

01^ Affections on what is absent tW we neglected' It 
when present As long as you refused ■my LoYe, your ■ ' 

Ke^sai did so strongly excite my Passion, that I had 
not once the Leisure to tliink of recalling my Reason 
the Design upon your Virtue. But 
when that Virtue began to comply in my Favour, my 
Mason made an,. Effort over my Love, and let .m see 
the baseness^ of my Behaviour in attempting a Woman 
01 nonour. I _own to you, it was not without the most 
violent Struggle that I gained this Victory over my 
seltf nay I will confess my Shame, and acknowledge 
I could not have prevailed but by Flight However, 

Madam, I beg that you will believe a Moment^ Weak^ 
ness has not destroyed the Esteem I had for you, 
which was confirmed by so many Years of obstinate 
Virtue. You have Reason to rejoyce that this did not 
happen within the Observation of one of the young 
reilows, who would have exposed your Weakness, and 
gloried in his own brutish Inclinations. 

I anif Madams 

Your most deroted humble Servant/* ' 
Isabella, with the Help of her Husband, returned 
the following Answer. 


^ I cannot but account my self a very happy Woman, 
in having a Man for a Lover that can write so well, 

20 and 
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aad give so good a Turn to a Disappointmeat. Another 
hxceUence you have above all other Pretenders I ever 
heard of, on Occasions where the most reasonable Men 
^e all their Reason, you have yours most powerful. 
We are each of us to thank our Genius, that the Passion 
of one ab^ed Proportion as that of the other grew 
violent Does it not yet come into your Head, to 
^gine, that I knew my Compliance was the greatest 
Cruelty I could be guilty of towards you? In Return 
for your long and faithkil Passion, I must let you 
oM .enough to become a little more 
avityi but if you will leave me and coquet it anv 
where else, may your Mistress yield, ^ 

Isabella"’ 

No, 319, 

I^UDOaL] , 

Qw ieneam rultm mutantem Protea nodo /— Hojf. 

T Course of my Papers, to 

i ao Mtice to the Age, and have taken Care as much 

as possible to keep my self a Neuter between both Sexes, 
T the Ladies out of Complaisance, 

notwithstanding the 
sreat Integwfy with which I have acted in this Par,< 
tolar, I fi:^ ,wth an Inclination to favour 

® Pteld for Speculation, or 

whether they run more m my Head than the Men 
I cannot tell, but I shall set down the Charge as it is 
laid against me in the following Letter, 

Spectator, 

among a Company of young 
Females, who peruse your Speculations every Morning, 

I am at pteseat co^issioned, by our whole Assembly, 

to let you know, that we fear you are a little 

to be parfaal towards your own Sex, We must however 

Gratitude, that in some Cases 
you have givra us our Revenge on the Men, and done 
us JusUce, We could not easily have forgiven you 

several 
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sevefal Stfokes in the Dissection of the Coqtset's Heart, 
« you had not, much about the same Time, made a 
Samfice to m oi a Beau's Scull 
You may, howevef, Sir, please to femember, that not 
you attacked out* Hoods and Commodes in 
sucfi, Masinei*,^ as,- to use .your own' ■ EjpressioBi : made 
very many of m ashamed to shew our Heads. We 
mustf therefore^ beg Leave to represent to you# that 
we are m Hopes, if you would please to mate a due 
hnquiry, the Men in all Ages would be found to have 
been Me whimsk^^ in adorning that Part, than 
our selves. The different Forms of their Wiggs, together 

IT. Cocks of their Hats, aU flatter us in 

tms Opinion. 

, I had an humble Servant last Summer, who the first 
rime he declared himself, was in a FulI^Bottom Wigg^ 
but the Day to my no small Surprize, he accosted 
me in a tmn Natural one.;. ,, I' received' him, ■■at:^'t^^ .our-v 
second Interview, as a perfect Stranger, M was 
^eamly confounded, when his Speech discovered who 
he was. I resolved, therefore, to fk his : Face' in'^ m 
Memory for the future? but as I was walking in the 
ratk me same Evening, he appeared to me in one of 
mose Wiggs that I think you call a NigbPeapf which 
had altered him more effectually than before. He after.- 
wards played a Couple of Black Riding Wiggs upon me, 
with the same Success? and, in short, assumed a new 
Face almost every Dayin the first Month of his Courtship. 
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No, 3i9. "We the more earnestly beg that you would put a 
Stop to this Practice, since it has already lost us one* 
agreeable Members of our Society^ who after] 
’:'haraig refused se^erar good Estates, and two .TMesKWas 
lured from us last Week by a mixed Feather, 

I am ordered to present you the Respects of our 
whole Company, and axn, 

Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

©ORINDA, 

Note, The Person wearing the Feather, thd our 
Friend took him for an Officer in the Guards, has 
proved to be an arrant LinnemDraperl ' 

I am not now at Leisure to give my Opinion upon 
the Hat and Feather? however, to wipe off the present 
Imputation, and gratifie my Female Correspondent, I 
shall here print a Letter which I lately received from a ■ 
Man of Mode, who seems to have a very extraordinary ; 
Genius in his way/: ; 

' ’ ■ . ■ ^ 

^ presume i 'need not inform you,, that^among Men ■■/5| 
-/ Dress^it. is ;a' common Phrase' to . .say, Mi^:,Such^an^on^ 
a bold Stroke i hj which we understand, 
that he' is the first Man who has had Courage enough -I 
to lead up a Fashion, Accordingly, when our Taylors j 
take Measure of us, they always demand whether we ' 

will have a plain Suit, or strike a bold Stroke 1 I ; 

think I may without Vanity say, that I have sU^uck 
some of the boldest and most successful Strokes of any \ 

Man in Great Britain* I was the first that struck die ! 

long Pocket about two Years since? I was likewise die 
Audior of the frosted Button, which when I saw the 
Town came readily into, being resolved to strike while 
the Iron was hot, I produced much about Ae same ^ 

Tinie the Scollop Flap, the knotted Cravat, and made ^ 

a fair push for the Silv€r,^cIocfced Stocking, * 

A few Months after I brought up the modish Jacket, 
or the Coat with close Sleeves, I struck tins at first in ^ ^ 



iilil 

illili 
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a phtn Doily *f but that failing, I struck it a second Time No. 319. 
in ■ blue : Gamlet r and repeated tlie Stroke in, .seTcral 
Kinds of Cloth, till at last it took Effect There ^are two 
or: three young. Fellows at the., other End of the Town, 
who; have ' always , their Eye , .upon and' answer 
Stroke for .Stroke, I. was .once , so unwary , as to mention 
my Fancy in Relation to a new-fashioned 5cirtouf.' before . 

■one of, these; Gentlemen, who was disingenuous enough , , 
to steal my Thought, and by that Means preYcnted .my ^ ■ 
intended'.Stroke, ' ' ^ ' 

■ ■■ ■ I have a - Design tills Spring to ' make 'very consider- ■ , ' ■ ' ’ 
able Innovations in the Wastcoat, and have already 
begun ;with a Coup d'essai upon the Sleeves, . which, 
has succeeded very well 

I must further , inform you, , if you will ; promise to . 
encourage, or at least to connive at me, that it is my 
Design; to : strike such a. Stroke, the ' Beginning of the 
next ,Montii, „;as shall surprise the whole. Town, 

;■ I do not think .it .prudent, to, acquaint . you with all 
the Particulars : . of : my. , :intended ... Dress } ■ . .hut will only 
.tell you as a Sample of it, that ! shall very speedily 
appear at WJiiVs in a Chetry^cohuted Hat I took 
this Hint from the Ladies^ Hoods, wliich I look upon 
as the boldest , ■ Stroke ■ that Sex. has struck for these, 

. hundred :^Years' -last: pas ;■ 

Four most Obedient most humble Servantt 

WM Sprightiy/ 

I have not Time at present to make any Reflections 
on this Letter, but must not however omit, tliat having 
shewn it to Wiix Honbycomb, h^e desires to be acquainted 
with the Gentleman who writ ...it , , ■■ X , - 
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nr ptonuba Juno, 

JNqq HYmcnaeus adest^ non M Gtaiia Iccto, 
tumcmdes sirarete torum — 


Friday, March 7, 


Y‘ 


‘Mr, Spectator, 

''OU have given many Hmts in yow Papei's, to the 
Persons of your own Sex, who 
lay Plots upon Women, Among other hard Words 
you have published the Term MaVCoquets, and 
very severe upon such as give themselves Ae lS 
of a httle Dalliance of Heart, and playing fast and loose, 
between Love and Indifference, till perhaps an talk 
youn^ ^1 IS reduced to Sighs, Dreams and Tears ; and 
languishes away her Life for a careless Coxcomb, who 

wSf wonders at such an Effect from 

w^t in him was all but common Civility, Thus you 
have treated the Men who are irresolute m Marriage; 

to ofinnhflf' ® ^partial, pray be so honesties 
£tf «?•«!? I now give you, of a certain 

for the Matter, but 
With an high Hand matry whom tliey please to whom 
tiity please, As for my Part, I shotJld not hav^coS 
cerned my self with them, but that I understand I am 

H against my Will, 

fortune, Stf , very innocently to rejoice in a plentiful 
Fortune, of which I am Master, to bespeak a fine Chariot, 
to give Direction for two or three handsome Snuff^-Box^ 
^d as many Suits of fine Cloaths; but before anv of 
these w«e ready, I heard Reports of my being to be 
martied to two « three different young Women, UpM 

Sten ® Gentleman who is 

often in my Coi^any, he told me smiling, I was in 

+ f“^*^isition. You may believe I was not a little 
m^1fVL?K* he meant, ^d more so when he asked 
fi!.t 4 besiwke any Thing of late that was fine, 

I told him several; ^n which he produced a Descrip,* 
loa of my Person from the Tradesmen whom I had 
employed, and told me that they had certainly 

against 
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against me, Mr, Spectator, Whatever the World may No . 320. 
mmK ot me, I am more Coxcomb than Fool, and I Friday, 

^ Pleased 7 , 

7J!t- toU me, there were a 

ertain Sett of Women of Fashion, whereof the Number 

+^» f a Committee, who sat thrice a Week, under 

me 1 itle of^ the Inquisition on Maids and Batchelours. 

%*‘® comes such an unthinking 
^y Thing _as my self to Town, he must want all 
o*" put into the Inquisition 
SJ w tr employs, They have con/ 

stant Intelligence W1& Cane/shops, Perfumers, Toymen, 

Coachmakers, and China/Houses, From these several 
rlaces these Undertakers for Marriages have as eo ngffltit 
and regular Correspondence, as the funeral Men have 
with Vmtners and Apothecaries, All Batchelors are 
under their immediate Inspection, and my Friend pro/ 
duced to me a Report given in to their Board, wherein 
an old UnMe of mine, who came to Town with me, 
and my self, were inserted, and we stood thus; the 
Unkle smoaky, rotten, poorr the Nephew raw, but no 
Fool, sound at present, very rich- My Information did 
not ^d here, but my Friend's Advices are so good, 
that he could shew me a Copy of the Letter sent to 
the young Lady who is to have me; which I enclose 
to you, ^ 

"Madam, 

This is to let you know, that you are to be married 
to a Beau that comes out on Thursday six in the 
Evening Be at the Park'. You cannot but know a 
Virgi^Itop j they have a Mind to look saucy, but are 
out of Countenance, The Board has denied him to 
several good Families, I wish you Toy, 
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one! for the Lady,-Coiamissionei‘s have devoted him to 

anothcf than the Person against whom they have 
Miiployed their Agent his Friend to alarm him, The 
Plot IS laid so^ well about this young Gentleman, that 
he has no Friend to retire to, no Place to appear in, 
or Part oTthe Kingdom to fly into, but he must fall 
into the Notice, and be subject to the Power of the 
Inquisition, They have their Emissaries and Substitutes 
all Parts of this united Kingdom, The first Step 


. m 



7 7 - wzui ssome j-^omestiCK 

of the Batchelor ^(who is to be hunted into the Toils 

|iey_ have laid for fcm) what are his Manners, his 
ranmiarities, his good Qualities, or Vices ; not as the 
Good m him is a Recommendation, or the 111 a Dimintv 
toon, but as ^they affect or contribute to the main 
Enquiry, What Estate he has in him ? When this Point 
IS well reported to the Board, they can take in a wild 
roarinv Fox/honter, ® easily as a soft gentle young 
Fop of the Towm The Way is to make all Place! 
uneasie to him, but the Scenes in which they have 
allotted him to act His Brother Huntsmen,^ Bottle 
Companion, his Fraternity of Fops, shaU be brought 
into the Conspiracy against him. Then this Matter is 
4ac~' — 


^ M ^ / '*&^***«^ ******' AWM ims matter ts 

not laid in so^barc-faced a Manner before him, as to have 
it intinMted Mrs, Suclva,'one would make him a verv 
woper Wife; but by the Force of their Correspondence 
they shall make it (as Mr, Wa//e^ said of the Ma»iage 
of &e Dwarfe) as impracticable to have any Womfn 
besides her they design him, as it would have been in 
Adam to have refosed^Pve, The Man named by 

Commission for Mrs, Such,'a^onc, shaU neither be in 

Fashion, nor dare ever to appear in Company, should 

Determination, ^ ^ “ 

The female Sex wholly govern domestick Life, and 
by this Means, when they think fit they can sow 
Dissentions between the dearest Friends, nay make 
^th^ and Son irreconcilable Enemies, in spite of all 
Ae^Tip of ^atiti^e on one Part, and the Duty of 
ProtKtipn to be paid on the other. The Ladies of thO 
Inquisition understand this perfectly weU; and where 

Love 


m 
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Loyc is not a Motive to a Man's chusmg one whom No. 320 ^ 
me^r allot, they can, with veiy much Aft, insinuate 
Stofies to the Disadvantage of liis Honesty of Courage, 
mi the Creature is too much dispirited to bear up 
against a general^ ill Reception which he every where 
meets with, and in due Time falls into their appointed 
Wedlock for Shelter. I have a long Letter bearing 
i^ate the fourth Instant, which gives me a large 
Account of the Policies of this Court f and find there 
IS now before them a very refractory Person who has 
escaped all their Machinations for two Years last pasts 
But they have prevented two successive Matches which 
were^ of his own Inclination, the one, by a Report that 
his. Mistress was to be married, and the very Day 
appointed, Wedding ^ Clothes bought, and all things 
^ady: for; ^her being given to another? the. second 
Time, ^ by insinuating to .all his Mistress's. Friends and 
Acquaintance, that -he had been false .to .several other ■ 
Women, . and' ;ti The poor Man is now reduced ■ ■ 

to profess 'he . designs to lead'' a ■ single.' Ltfef, but :the ; 

Inquisition ^ give out to all his Acquaintance, that 
nothing is intended but the Gentleman's own Welfare 
and Happiness. When this is urged, he talks still more 
humbly,; and protests he' aims .: only at ..-a Life.-, without 
Pain /'m /'Reproach.?' ''Pleasure,, ' Honour " or '.. Riches, nre-' ■ 
Things for which he has no Taste. But notwlth^ 
standing all this and what else he may defend himself 
with, as tiiat the Lady is too old or too young, of a 
suitable Humour, or the quite contrary, and that it is 
impossible they can ever do other than wrangle from 
June to January^- tret j Body tells him all this is Spleen, 
and he must have a Wife ? while all the Members of 
the Inquisition are unanimous in a certain Woman for 
him, and they think they all together are better able to 
judge, than he or any other private person whatsoever. 


'Sir, , rempie,' March's, mi;",. 

Your Speculation this Day on the Subject of Idleness 
has employed me, ever since I read it, in sorrowful 
Reflections on my having loitered away the Term (or 
rather.' the 'Vacation) of ten Years, in . this Place, and 

unhappily 



No. 32a 
Friday, 
March 7 


unhappily suffered a good Chamber and Study to lye 
idle as longi My Books (except those I have taken to 
sleep upon) have been totally neglected, and my Lord 
■;\'<3^i'e';and other veneraMe.A^ slighted': 

in their Lives. I spend most of the Day at a neighbour/ 
ing Coffee/House, where we have wnat I may call a 
lazy Club. We generally come in Mght/Gowns, with 
our Stockings about our Heels, and sometimes but one 
om Our Salutation at Entrance is a Yawn and a Stretch, 
and then without more Ceremony we take our Place 
at the Lolling/Table f where our Discourse is, what I 
fear you would not read out, therefore shall not insert 
But I assure you, Sir, I heartily lament this Loss of 
Time, and am now resolved (if possible, with double 
Diligence) to retrieve it, being effectually awakened by 
the Arguments of Mr. Slack out of the senseless Stupidity 
that has so long possessed me. And to demonstrate, 
that Penitence accompanies my Confession, and Con/ 
stancy my Resolutions, I have locked my Door for a 
Year, and desire you would let my Companions know 
I am not within. I am with great Respect, 

Sitf 

Your most obedient Servantf 

kTv,;:' KBJ 

No. 321. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, March 3. 

Non satis cst pakhta esse poemata, duJch sunto* — Har. 

-^*"T^HOSE, who know how many Volumes have been 
A written on the Poems of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pardon the Length of my Discourse upon Milton* 
The Paradise Lost is looked upon, by the best Judges, 
as the greatest Production, or at least the noblest Work 
of Genius, in our Language, and therefore deserves to 
be set before an Engli^ Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reason, tho* I have endeavoured to give a general 
Idea of its Graces and Imperfections in my six first 
Papers, I thought my self obliged to bestow one upon 
every Book in particular. The Three first Books I 
have already dispatched, and am now eniring upon the 

Fourth 
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Foufth, ^ I need not acquaint my Reader, that there No, 321 
are Multitudes of Beauties in this ^eat Author, especi*^ 
ally in the descriptive Parts of this roem, which I have 
not touched upon? it being my Intention to point out 
those only, which appear to me the most exquisite, or 
those which are not so obvious to ordinary Readers, 

Every one that has read the Criticks, who have written 
upon the Od/ssy, the IHiad and the /EneMf knows 
very well, that though tliey agree in their Opinions of 
the great Beauties in those Poems, they have never,' 
theless each of them discovered several Master/Strokes, 
which have escaped the Observation of the rest In 
the same Manner, I question not, but any Writer, who 
shall treat of this Subject after me, may find several 
Beauties in Milton^ which I have not taken notice o£ 

I must likewise observe, that as the greatest Masters 
of critical Learning differ among one another, as to 
some particular Points in an Epic Poem, I have not 
bound my self scrupulously to the Rules which any one 
of them has laid down upon that Art, but have taken 
ffxe Liberty sometimes to Join with one, and sometimes 
with another, and sometimes to differ from all of them, 
when I have thought that the Reason of the Thing 
was on my side. 

We may consider the Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under three Heads, In the first are those Pictures of 
StiUi-Life, which we meet with in the Description of 
Bden, PatadhCf AJam's Bower, &, In the next are 
the Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and 
Behaviour of the good and bad Angels, In the last 
is the Conduct of Adam and Bve, who are the principal 
Actors in the Poem, 

In the Description of Paradise,' the Poet has observed 
Arhtotlds Rule of lavishing all the Ornaments of Diction 
on the weak unactive Parts of the Fable, which are not 
supported by the Beauty of Sentiments and Characters, 
Accordingly the Reader may observe, that the Expres,' 
sions are more florid and elaborate in these Descriptions, 
than in most other Parts of the Poem, I must further 
add, that tho^ the Drawings of Gardens, Rivers, Rainbows, 
and the like dead Pieces of Nature, are Justly censured in 
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aa heroic Poem, when they run out into an unneces^ 
sary Length | , ttie Description of Paradise would have 
feeen faulty, had not die ■ Poet ' been' very particular in it. 
not only , as it: is the Scene of the principal . Action, but 
as it is . requisite to ' give us . an . Idea of, that. Happiness 
from, which : our . 'first' Parents felt,"' The Plan,: of 'it is 
wonderfully, ,, beautiful,' and, iormed , upon., the, short- Sketch 
which, - we ' have,' of ' it,; la '.'.Holy 'Writ ' Miltoja^s '■ Exuber^' 
ance of . Imagination, has poured forth such a.. ,Redund/ 
ancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happiness and 
Innocence, that it would be endless to point out each 
Particular/'V 

I must not quit this Head, without further observing, 
that there is scarce a Speech of Adam or Fve in ^ the 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and Allusions 
are not taken from this their delight&il Habitation. The 
Reader, during their whole Course of Action, always 
finds himself in the Walks of Paradise, In short, as 
the Criticks have remarked, diat in those Poems, 
wherein Shepherds are Actors, the Thoughts ought 
always to take a Tincture from the Woods, Fields and 
Rivers f so we may observe, that our first Parents seldom 
lose Sight of their happy Station in any Thing they 
speak or do? and, if the Reader will give me Leave to 
use the Expression, that their Thoughts are always 
paradisiacal 

We are in the next Place to consider the Machines 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now within 
Prospect of Eden, and looking round upon the Glories 
of the Creation, is filled with Sentiments different 
from those which he discovered whilst he was in 
Hell The Place inspires him with Thoughts more 
adapted to itn He reflects upon the happy Condition 
from whence he fell, and breaks forth into a Speech 
that is softned with several transient Touches of Re^ 
morse and SeU^^Accusations But at length, he confirms 
himself in Impenitence, and in his Design of drawing 
Man into his own State of Guilt and Misery. This 
Conflict of Passions is raised with a great deal of Art, 
as the Opening of his Speech to the Sun is very bold 
and noble. 


a 
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O iJhotf that With sutpa$$mg Ghry cf own'd! No* 321* 

Look'at ham iUy sole Dommion like the God Saturday# 

0/ this new Worlds at whose Sight all the Stats March 8, 

Hide theh diminish'd HeadSt to thee I call I712» 

But with no ftiendly Voices and add thy Name 


OSunitoteBtheehowlhatethyBeain^ 

That Bring to my Bcmcmhrance from what State 
I iellt how ghfiouB ome above thy Sphere^ 

. This-Speecli . is, . I think, tlie finest that is ' ascribed, to. 
Satan in the whole Poem^ The Evil Spirit after*' 
wards proceeds to make his Discoveries concerning 
Dtjr first Parents, and to learn after what Manner they 
may be best attacked His bounding over the Walls 
of Farad/se} his sitting in the Shape of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which stood in the Center of it# 
and over/topped all the other Trees of the Garden? his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are so 
beautifully ■ ' represented ; as playing about , Adam and 
BvCi together with his transforming himself into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Conversation, are Cir^ 
cumstances that give an agreeable Surprise to the Reader, 
and^are devised.. with .great Art, to connect .that Series , 
of Adventures in which the Poet has engaged this 
Artificer of Fraud 

The Thought of Satads Transformation into ^ a 
Cormorant, and placing himself on the Tree of Life, 
seems raised upon that Passage in the ///ad, where two 
Deities are. described, ■ as perching on the Top; of . ;an, 
Gak in the Shape of Vulturs. 

His planting himself at the Ear ol Eve under the 
Form of a Toad, in order to produce vain Dreams and 
Imaginations, is a Circumstance of the same Nature i 
as his starting up in his own Form is wonderfully 
fine, both in tiie Literal Description, and in the Moral 
which is concealed under it His Answer upon his 
being discovered, and demanded to give an Acce ui , of 
himself, .is conformable to the Pride and .intrep|-,4t»of 
his Character* 




Zephon^s Refeuke# with the Influence it had on Safant 
fe exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel the chief of tlie guardian Angels, 
who kept Watch in Paradise* His disdainful Behayicur 
on this Occasion is so remarkable a Beauty, that the 
most ordinary Reader cannot but take Notice of it 
GahtieVs discovering his Approach at a Distance, is 
drawn with great Strength and Liveliness of Imagination. 

O Frlendsf J hear the tread 0/ aimhk Feet 
Hasfnisig this Way^ and now by glimps discern 
Ithui'iel and Zephon through the shade ; 

And with them comes a third of regal Port^ 

But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor seems the Prince of Hell 
Not likely to part hence without contest f 
Stand Frm, for in his look defiance lours* 

The Conference between Gabriel and Satan abounds 
with Sentiments proper for the Occasion, and suitable 
to the Persons of the two Speakers. -Satan's cloathing 
himself with Terror, when he prepares for the Combat, 
is truly sublime, and at least equal to HomePs> Descrip.^ 
tion of Discord celebrated by Longinust or to that of 
Fame in Virgil who are both represented with their 
Feet standing upon the Earth, and meir Heads reaching 
above the Clouds. 

White thus he spake* th* Angelic St^uadron bright 
Turned fiery red^ sharpning in mooned Horns 
Their Phalanx* and began to hem him round 
With ported Spearsi he. 

On thkther Side, Sataa alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might dilated stood 
Like Teaeriff or Atlas anremov'd. 

His Stature reach'd the Sky, and on hk Crest 
Sat horrour plum'd 

I must here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of Hints, and sometimes literal Translations, taken 
from the greatest of the Greek and Latin Poets. But this 
I may reserve for a Discourse by it self, because I would 
not break the Thread of these Speculations, that are 
designed for English Readers, with such Reflections as 
would be of no Use but to the Learned. 
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iJ this Place, that the bfeak. No 32 l 

£Llt G|Afe/aad by theslSy 

of the golden Scales in Heaven, is a March d, 
Refmefflent upon Hewer's Thought, who tells us 
before the Battle between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a Pair of Scales, The Reader 
w whole Passage in the 2 2d Iliad. 
jn ihFt ” decisive Combat, describes Jupiter 

and /bneas, Miltoa, though he fetched this beautiful 

CircunMtance from the ///ecf and VEne/J, does not onlv 

imert it as a poetical Embelhshment, like the AuthS 
above,'mentioned j but makes an artful Use of it for 

Sf and for the breakS 

off the Combat between the two Warriors, who were 

add TiSf mT To ffiis we may further 

add, that M, /ton IS the more justified in ^ to Passage, 
as we fmd the same noble Allegory in Holy Writ, 
wh«e a wicked Prince is said to have been weight 
m the S^ksf and to have been found wanting 

take Notice under the Head of the Machines, 
that tfrieis gliding^ down to the Earth upon a Sun,- 

w^f {«^t? 5®, Device to make him descend, as 

weU in his Return to the Sun, as in his coming from 
P^ettiness^ that might have been admired in a 

Me fenciful Poet, but seems below the Genius of Milton. 

The Description of the Host of armed Angels walking 

tlicxi^ nigmly Kound WL ^Pai*adisef, IS of SpiHt j 

^ sayingt on he led Ms fadiant Blesr 
jUazhng the Moon f 

as that Account of the Hymns which our first Parents 
- 1 * i®“‘ *^®®® their Midnight^Walks, 

ImagTiSto ‘“e^cpressibly amusing to the 

We are, in the last place, to consider the Parts which 
Acfam and Eve act in the fourth Book, The Description 
01 them as they first aooeared to fiatar, ,'e 
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Zephoa's Rebuke, with the Influence it 


No, 321. 

Sat#^at 


*w away TO ijraisneif tiie cMe 

cannot but take Notice If if 
Gabtiel's discovering his Apofoach at « 

<taw« wift g,.., S “ 

hSS VjL^ raff hy‘fLp,%,cem 

tlieai coffies a fA/W of regal Pott. 

But faded splcador waa, who by d g7t 

wiS“sSSS“p.^'fo tetL^ ^ 

» Uie Pmoo. of *rtwf sStSS £ 

Wmself with Teffof, when hrS;es^fo?X''r^*^“f 
is truly sublime, and at least eaWf w-fff » 

tion of Di^„d celebmtfdl^^^^^ 

Fame m Virg-i/, who are both fepi-esented with tLff 

„.d.4 

nfStlSXr “ 

~Ofl th'otherSldi, Satan a/a«ny, 

f?r $^S al/ ius jn/gAf diVaferf stood 
oT Atlas i/i3jf‘e/»orV/ 

fi.ll .lofiw, that MOtoa is every whew 

mil of Hmts, md sometimes literal Translate aZ 
from the greatest of tiie Greek and Jlak Kets Butthk 
I may reserve for a Discourse hir {+ o»if i. ‘® r 
not break the J ^^^.^’f^ause I would 
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Two of far nobler Shape erect and tall 
Godlike erect with native honour dad 
In naked Majesty seem'd lords of all. 

And worthy scemdf for in their looks Dir me 
The Image of their glorious Maker shon, 

Truthf Wisdom, Sanctitude severe and pure? 

Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac'd? 

For Contemplation he and valour form% 

For softness she and sweet attractive Grace? ■ 

He for God onlyi she for God in him / 

His fair large Fronft and Eye sublime declar'd 
Absolute Rule? and Hyacmthm Locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustringi hut not beneath his Shoulders broad? 

She as a Vail down to her slender Waste 
Her unadorned golden Tresses wore 
Dis'^shevel'df but in wanton Ringlets wav'd, 

So pass'd they naked on, nor shun'd the Sight 
Of God or Angel, for they Thought no Hit 
So Hand in Hand they pass'd, the loveliest Fair 
That ever since in love's Embraces met 

There is a ^ fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines which 
folloWf wherein they are descrifaecj as sitting on a Bed 
of Flowers by the Side of a Fountain, amidst a mixed 
Assembly of Animals. 

The Speeches of these two first LoYers flow equally 
from Passion and Sincerity. The Professions they make 
to one another are full of Warmth? but at the same 
Time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are the 
Gallantries of Paradise^ 

^ — - — When Adam Erst of Men — — 

Sole Partner ,and sole Part of all these Jays 

Dearer thy self than all? 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune those growing plants, and tend these fhv/ers, 
Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet, 

To whom thus Eve repli'd, O thou for whom 
And from whom / was form'd, Flesh of thy Flesh, 

And Without whom am to no end, my Guide 
And Head, what thou hast said is just and right 
For we to him indeed all Praises owe, 

And daily Thanks, I chiefly who enjoy 
So far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 
Fraseminent by so much odds, while thou ^ 

Like Consort to thy self canst no where find, 

The 
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The i^emalnmg Part of Eve's Speech, which she No, 32t 
gives aa Account of her self upon her ib&t. Creation, %t«f day, 

.Manner in which she. was htought to Arfaxd, ! 

IS I think as .beautiful .a. Passage An Miltonf or' ^ * ■! 

perhaps in ' any . other .Poet : whatsoever. ' ■ These Passages I 

are .all worked ' off with so much Art, that, they are ' -f 
. capable, of pleasing .the most delicate Reader,' without I 

offending the most severe. I 

That Day I oit remember, when from SJeepf | 

A Poet -of less Judgment and Invention than this great 
Author, would have found , it very ■ difficult to^' have .filled , , I 

: these tender Parts of .the Poem with Sentiments proper ■ ''I 

I for a State of Innocence | to have described the Warmth ' ■■^'T 

of Love, and the Professions of it,', witliout Artifice or ' I 

■ Hyperbole? to have made the Man'' speak the , most I 

endearing Things, without descending from his natural | 

! .Dignity, and the Woman receiving them, without De/ J 

i parting from the Modesty of her Character ? in a Word, I 

: to adjust the- Prerogatives of Wisdom and, Beauty, and . | 

! make each appear to the other in its , proper Force and . . ■ .. | 

Loveliness. This mutual Subordination of the two Sexes '' 1 

■is wonderfully kept up in the whole Poem, as particu/ 
larly in the Speech of Hve I have beforementioned, and t, 

upon the Conclusion of it in the following Lines? | 

' So spake our general Mother^ and with EyeS' . , ■ | 

Of conjugal Atfraciion unrepror'df I 

f And meek surrender^ hall embracing leaned J 

" On our first Father, half her swelling breast J 

Naked met his under the flowing Gold | 

Of her loose Tresses hid} he In Delight I 

! Both of her Beauty and submissirc Charms 

’ SmlTd with superior Lore ,—- — - 

The Poet adds, that the Devil turned away with Envy 
at the Sight of so much Happiness. . ' , "i 

; We have another View of our first Parents in their | 

' evening Discourses, which is full of pleasing Images, and I 

Sentiments suitable to their Condition ana Characters. J 

The Speech of Eve^ in particular, is dressed up in such | 

a soft and natural Turn of Words and Sentiments, as f 

cannot be sufficiently admired. J 

.ii:' ■ "n..' ' ' 2P 
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■ I' shall close my . Reflections upon this' Book, 
olbsef¥mg the Masterly Trasisltion which Poet makes, ' 
to.tlieir Eveamg Worship, m the following Lines. 

Thus at theif shadle lodge artlv% both stood^ 

■ Both md under opca Sky ador’d 

The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth and Hear’a 
Which they beheM, the E^oons resplendent Globe 
And Starry Poles Thou also mad'st the Night 
&ker Omnlpoteat, and thou the Day, 

Most of the modern heroick Poets have imitated .the ^ 
Ancients, in beginmng. a. Speech without premising, 
that the Person said thus or thus; bat as it Is 'easie to 
imitate the Ancients in the Omission of two , or three 
Words, it requires Judgment, to do it in such a Manner 
as they shall .not be missed,, and tliat the Speech 'may 
begin naturally without them. ,; There is a fine Instance 
of this Kind out of Horner^ in the Twenty Third Chapter 
oiLoMgmus*- ,■ L,' 


'’if I 


The End of the Fourth Volume* 
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f of Burlington, and nephewof tbe Dedka*- 

A? / ? ^ created Baron Carleton in Oct. 1714 tion/ 

' r- Q '‘calni sense” ui the 

Uv) introduces him in M?\ PFe/wme from 

See voL i. pp. 310-11. Jeremy Collier 
pleads foi the same general interpretation in the Preface to his 
(2nd edit 1697}. 

~~ J Lhi 0/ Si 46 scriders follows the Dedication. It contains over 
tour hundred names, chiefly those of noblemen or of weil-to-do 
mercnants, such as Thomas Brooke and John Ilellier (of the Spectator 
advertisements). Among the subscribers are Sir Richard Bla^more, 

T Clayton, Dr. Garth, Sir Godfrey Kneller 
bii Isaac Newton Mr. Pearce, Dr. Shadwell, John Vanbureh, Robert 
Walpole, and Christopher Wren. ^ ciucn 

PAGE 3, Motto, 'Texetic^^ ^ufzuokus, Li. 

—Advice to a Daughter, by George Savile, Marquis of Halifa’C, 
printed on pp. 1-84 of the 1700 edition of his Miscellanies, 

It IS one or the books m Leonora’s Libraif , ante i. p, 1 37 and 
note, 

PAGE 4. ^laedridts Reqttesi, Terence, Eunuckus, L ii, Ii 2 *is 6 . 

PAGE 5 * EcciesiasHcuSi IX, i. 

PAGE S. Ovid, vii. 826. 

j£* I. xih. x*8. In is added “part of which I 

find Translated to my Hand.” 

PAGE 10. Juvenal, Sat, vi. 209. 

PAGE^ II. Herod and Mariamne, Antiquities of ike 

Book XV. chaps, iii. and vii. 

This paper and the preceding are referred to in No, <sa7 
PAGE 13, Motto, Cicero, De Offiah, L xix. 

PAGE 14. Onmamante, See vol. ii. p. 227, 

PAGE X 7 * Motto, Ovid, Metam. v, 216-7, 

— Hfi a late Paper, See vol. ii. p. 2S9, 

PAGE iS. Dutch Painter, Of, vol. ii. p. ii. 

Miltons Deaifi, Par. Lost, ii. 846. Correctly, “horrible ” 

PAGE 20. Motto, Virgil, vii, 69. 

^^The old Poman Fable, as in Livy (//A/. II. xxxii.; Dec, I. ii. 

2}, Plutarch, and Annaeus Fioriis (1. xxiii,), but more familiar by 
Shakespeare s rendering in Gorioianus (I. i.). 

■ Carthaginian Faztli, ihet punica fides of the Roman historians, 

--- Landed and Trading interest. See ante, No. 69. Sir A ndrew 
Freeport’s defence of his class is that of Mr .1... 
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No, 178, 
No. 179, 

No, 160, 

No, 161, 
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PAGE 24. MoUff. Ovid^ /^emedia ylmoHSi 62$, 

PAGE 27. In a late Speculation. Vol. H. pp. I 35 “ 7 « 

PAGE 28. Button-malers. This is a reference to a statute of 1709^ in 
the interests of the many thousands of men, women, and children/* 
who depended “upon the making of silk, mohair, gimp, and 
thread buttons and button-holes with the needle.’* As early as 
1609 they had petitioned against “ the making and binding button- 
holes with cloth, serge, etc.” 

PAGE 28. Motto. Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. iv. 1 1 55* 

PAGE 32. Harington’s Oceana^ which appeared in 1656, was edited in 
1700, with Harington’s other works, by John Toknd (referred to in 
ii- P- 339 )- 

PAGE 32. Motto. Juvenal, Sai. xv. 140-2. 

— One of my last We&^s Papers* See vol. ii. No, 169, 

— Miikiness of Blood, 

Would I could share thy balmy, even temper, 

And miikiness of blood.*’ — Dryden’s I. i. 129-1.20. 

PAGE 35. See Sir Thomas Browne’.? Religio Medici^^ Part II. § xiii. 

— What / spenf^t etc, Percy refers to an epitaph which was to 
be found in St. George’s Church, Doncaster, thus : — 

“ How now, who is hearo f 
I, Robin of Doncastere, 

And Margaret my feare. 

That I spent, that I bad: 

That I gave, that I have; 

That I left, that I lost.” 

See also Camden’s (1674), p, 519, 

PAGE 37. Motto* Plorace, Epist* II. ii.* 133. 

PAGE 40, Motto* Horace, Ars Poet* 341-4. 

— This reference to the variety of subjects discussed in the 
Spedaior recalls, by way of contrast, Boswell’s plaint about the 
slow success of the Rambler^ because of the “uniformity in its 
texture ” (ed. Birkbeck Hill, i. 208). 

PAGE 41, Passage in Waller. From his verses “Upon the Earl of 
Roscommon’s Translation of Horace,” 11 . 41-3, correctly thus ; — 

“Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot.'* 

PAGE 42. Pickled^ Herring, See vol. i. p. 335, 

-•^CkildrendndkeA¥oQd* %^^^cA*\\,^.12i^* 

PAGE 44, Motto* Horace, Epist* I. ii. 14, 

— Philarithnius^ the writer of the letter, was said to be Plenry 
Martyn, who, among others, is thanked by Steele, in No. 555, for 
contributions to the Spectator* See also Cottilus^ vol. ii. p. 336. 
Further ingenuity has discovered in him the model, or one of the 
models, of Sir Andrew Freeport. 

— Louis XIV., the “hardened Sinner,” is the subject of an 
earlier attack in the Spectator, See No. 139 (vol. ii. p. 205). 

PAGE 47. The anecdotes will be found in Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus. 

PAGE 4S. Motto* Virgil, ii. 145. 

PAGE 49. Illustrated this kind^ etc. See Nos. X2o, 121. 
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sot his materia! from Bayle’s Dktiomiy M« ir) 
thecF^^^'r ^!’f pf_Eginhart is there transcribed frmn 
the Chromcon Laan^h<imensu Coenobn, as printed by the Heidelbertr 
awyer, Marquard Freher, in the first volume of his 

rcflemf™ ®^y,le Produces the story with the 

leflection that It desems the attention of authors, and especially of . 
such a story-teller as La Fontaine. . i *any uj 

the advertisemente at the end of this number (^) is 
in igr “ At Sam's Coffee-house 

I nn'en? ^ the Time of drawing the Million and Half 

ivotltry, wU-1 be kept a most correct Numerical Table (tho’ not 
exammd by a celebrated Mathematician, as is lately set forth bv 
some Ignorant Upstarts, to give Credit to their Undertaking 
where all Persons may know whether their Tickets are Benefit^ 
or Blanks, every half-hour, paying for every Benefit 2s. 6 d, and, 

A 7. notlnng, ^ In subsequent numbers there are rival 

advertisements by the Gross Keys and Bible in Cornhill (under the 

charge of Andrew Bell, Printer to the Hon. Commissioners of the 

Turk^s Head in Ironmonger^ 

Lant, the Guildhall, the Rainbow, the British, and others. 

PAGis 52. MoUg, Juvenal, .SVrr. vi. iSi. w fao 

PAGE ss. 

—Jothram^s \Jotham^s\ Fme. fudges ix. 8, etc. 

Nathar^s Fahk, 2 Samuel xii. i , etc. 

Fable of the Belly ^ ante^'^o. 174, note. 

— \ ‘<^This is somewhat curious, considering; that 

Boileau did not include the Fable in his Art Foitique iCkmii II ) 
and considering too that there are so few fables in his \vorks. 

Perhaps Addison was thmldng of the fable at the end of Epistle 
II., which, however, is mediocre and not to be compared with 
chef £mmre (A La Fontaine on the same subject ’’ imte sent 
hy Mr, D, Ntchol Smith), 

As for the Odissey, Cf, Le Bossu, I. xii.~-«Ce que 
lihade et lOdyssee ont de commun, c’est que Pune et Paiitre 
est une instruction morale, ddguisee sous les allegories dkine 

Action. C est ce qiP Horace y reconnoit j et par consequent Pune 

et I autre, au sentiment de ce Critique, est une F'able, telle que 
nous Pavons propos^e.” < 5 ^. also Bk. iv. , Jfemv 

etc. Xenophon’s ii. 

ihe Dutch issue of the Journal desS9avans of Nov. 1712 contained 

a paper by Lord Shaftesbup' on the Judgment of Hercules, after- 
wards published in English in the posthumous edition of his works. 

— Plato’s will be found in the § xo. 

PAGE Sf^^ Motto, Horace, Ars Poet 360. Cf No. 124 (^^ests NoH 84 . 

and Noddmg-places ’): also Quintilian, X. i. 

— The subject of the advertisement was one Nicholas Hart 
(see B, I,) and ‘ his Historiographer ’ (p. 60) was William Hill, 
sen., of Lincoln’s Inn (see 

PAGE 6i._ Lines 3, 4. Probably a reference to the session of Parliament 
at this time. 

— Juvenal, i. 55, etc. 

PAGE 62. Motto, Virgif, i 15. 


No. 165. 
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No. id 5 j PAGE 63. Ovid, Metanu vii. 20-1. 

No PAGE 66. Moito. Horace, Odes^ L iii. 3S. 

PAGE 69. r?//*’ is the motto of No. X12. 

— A Cock io MsculapiuSf from the ixvi. 

— Xenophon tells ns. Cyr^ptedla, viii. 7. 

No. I 67 i. page 69. Motto. Horace, 1 , V. I2>I3. 

PAGE 70. Scrutore, or scnitoire, the older (17th cent.) aphetic form 
of escritoire 

PAGE 73. M?\ Sl}>. See A /. 

Noy 1 S 8 # ^Motto, Adapted from Cicero, Episi. ad^ XV. vi. 1 ; 

“ Laetus sum kudari me, inqiiit Hector^ opinor apiid Naevium, 
abs tCj pater, a laudato viro.” See also V. xii. 7. 

<^ Thc Satyrist. Persius, iv. 51-2. 

“ ToUat sua raunera cerdo : 

Tecum habita.” 

PAGE 74. The Lacedistnonians. See Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. 

PAGE 75. Equally the objects of ridicule, Cf. The GuaiAiany No 4 
(March 16, 1713), in which Pope comments severely on “this 
prostitution of praise. ” 

— Butfmck^ in Brome’s Northern Lasse (1632), again referred 
to in No. 46S. ■ , ^ \ ■ 

—Phocion. See Plutarch’s Life. Cf. Bacon, Apophthegms^ 
291. “ Has any foolish thing dropped from me unawares ? ” 

No^ 189 # i‘age 76. Motto. Virgil, Ndtu is. 394 j x. 824.^ 

PAGE 77. Sir Sampson Legend^ the heavy father in Congreve’s comedy 
Lom jor Love. 

PAGE 78. Crudclis^ etc, Virgil, viii* 48-50. 

— Subject of my Paper. Ante, iio, iSi, 

PAGE 79. Father le Conte. See Part 11 . , Letter I,, of the Present 
State of China, an English translation of hk work which was 
published in London in 1697, 

— Herodotus, 1 . cxxxvii. 

No. 190 . t’AGE 79. Motto. Horace, I L viii. 18. 

On the .subject of this paper Ihe Guardian, No, 105, by 
Addison*.' . . , ■ ■ 

PAGE 82. dhe greatest politicians of the age. A supposed reference 
to Secretary St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. 

No. 191 . !‘AGE S3, iMotto. llomtt, Iliad, ii. €. 

— Mahomed s Binying Place. ACidlimn ^g&Xw makes use of 
Bayle. See article ‘ Mahomet. ’ 

PAGE 84. A Tacker — Number 134. In 1704 a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons against occasional conformity, and, 
that it might the more surely pass the Lords, was tacked to a 
Money Bill. A large majority, however, opposed this procedure, 
and the Bill was thrown out. The minority numbered 134. 
actuated. < 5 ^ No. 2S7 (first paragraph]* 

— Lottery. See note to No. 181. 

PAGE 86. reimburse. 

No 4 t 92 . J’AGE 87. Motto. Terence, Andria, I. i. 69-71. 

PAGE 89. The Cornelii. Identified by some with Francis Eyles, 
director of the East India Company, and afterwards created a 



baronet; his son, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1727 ; and 
his other son, Sir Joseph, Sheriff of London in 1725. 

PAGE 91. Motto. Virgil, 461-2. No» 

PAGE 92. Difference in the MUiiary and Civil List. The Duke of 
Marlborough had the reputation of receiving ew dLslidnlU. 
Steele may also hint at the Tory ministers Oxford and Ormond, 
the former the ‘dose* minister, the latter an ‘open -breasted* 
officer.,', 

PAGE 93. Line 2. 'A and the 17 12-3 edit., read ‘ Beauteous,’ which 
is probably a misprint 

VAG% The Satyrist says. Juvenal, ^S'drt viii. 73. 


‘ Rams enim ferme sensas communis in ilia 
Fortuna." 


PAGE 95. Motto. Horace, OdeSi l. xiii. 4. See also p, S of this No. 194 
volume, Previous editors have found in the first letter a direct 
reference by Steele to his relations with his wife ‘ Dear Priie, ’ 

PAGE 98. Motto, Works and Days ^W. ^Q- 1 . 

— Arabian Nights. See the “ liistory of the Greek King and 
Bonban, the Physician,” in the tale of Fisherman. 

PAGE 99, Diogenes. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Phiksophonim^ VI. 

' ii. 6. 

Sir William Templis axiom is his own. . . All excess 
is to be avoided, especially in the common use of wine ; whereof 
the first Glass may pass for Health, the second for good Humour, 
the third for our Friends: but the fourth is for our Enemies” 

{Essays, ‘ Of Health and Long vol. H. p. 428, ed. 1754). 

PAGE lor. Ancient Authors. Diogenes Laertius [Life of Socrates) % 

/Elian, Var.Hisi.'Sim. 2 ’j„ 

Luigi Coniaro’s 7 V£?//'a/’£? de la vita sobria appeared at Padua 
in 1558, and was the first of the Dtscorsi della vita sobHa (Milan, 

1627), Cornards Treatise of Tetnperance and SoFrieiie, translated 
by Master George Herbert (the poet), had appeared in 1634. The 
English version incorrectly referred to by Addison is 
certain Methods of attaining a long and healthful Life . . . made 
English by W. Jones. 2nd edit, London, 1764. It is advertised 
in No. 196 (Jl). Many re * issues followed from the London 
and provincial presses : the 55th appeared at Leeds in 1832. 

PAGE 102. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. xi. 30. No. 

page 104. The * Young Woman * at Hackney refers to the petition of 
Benjamin Easie in No. 134. 

PAGE 105. Motto. Horace, I. xviii. 15-20, No. 197 

PAGE 107, I. i. 69-70 (‘ Change 

PAGE no. Motto. Horace, IV. iv. 50-3. The original reads No. 198 , 

CVv/ff which Addison alters for his present purpose. 

--- See note, vol. i. p. 334. 

— Queen Emma, mother of Edward Confessor. Addison prob- 
ably refreshed his memory by the perusal of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
in which the tale is given. See article ‘ Emma,’ 

— Chamont, a young soldier of fortune in Otway’s tragedy of 
The lines are in Act ii. 
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No. 199 ^ ^ OYid, MennWeSf iv, lo. ^ 

— Oroondates. From Mile, de Scudery’s romance of 
m k Grand Cyrus etc.). 

No. 200 . PAGE 1T7. M^tto, Virgil, vi. 824 {^ Vincel amor patriae^}. 

— - * Philarithmus ’ himself, i.e, Henry Martyn {ante^ P* 47)> 
may have been the author of this furthei* politico-economic study. 

PAGiS 121. T/ie Sckoalmerds Ass i ante, 

— irXIor/, etc. See the motto of No. 195, p, 98. ■ 

’-^Sir Wzllimn Petty {162 His in FoHticm 

Arithmetic had been published in 1699 ^ and a new edition had 
just appeared (in 1711), 

No. 20 i PAGE 122. Aldus Gelliiis, IV. ix. ‘‘Nigidius 

Figulus, homo, ut ego arbitror, juxta M. Varronem doctissinius, 
in undecimo commentariorum grammaticorum versmn ex antiquo 
carmine refert, memoria hercle digiium : religentem esse oportet j 

religiosiim nefas. Cujus autem id carmen sit,' non scribit.” 

No^ 202 . PAGE 125. Motto, Horace, £pist, I. xviiL 25. 

PAGE 127. Make^Bates. See vol. ii. p. 335* 

No. 203 . PAGJS 129. Motto, Ovid, ii. 36-8. 

IMGE 130. Virgil, ii. So-2. 

PAGE 131. Addison takes tht Fragment of ApoUodorns from his 
Winterton {Foetae Mineres Graeci^ p. 485). ante, i. 339. 

No. 204 . PAGE 133. Motto, Horace, Odes, I. xix. 7 - 8 . 

PAGE 1 34. Sothades, This is Be^irlda^s Portuguese for the dictionary’ 
Saudades, Saudade signifies a ‘tender regard* or appreciation 
for something absent, combined with an earnest longing for its 
■ attainment 

PAGE 135. The JAvm in the Way of the World, See Congreve’s 
Comedy of PFay of the World, Act L sc. ii,, where Mirabell 
says of Millamant’s failings— “ I studied ’em, and got ’em by 
rote. . . . They are grown aS familiar to me as my own frailties j 
and in all probability, in a little time longer, I shall like ’em as 
■■■ welt” .. , 

PAGE 136. J? s, interpreted by the early editors as Rivers. 

No. 205 . PAGE 137. Motto, plorace, Ars Poet, 25. 

PAGE 139. Foalisk Foderigos, A reference to the character in Shake- 
speare’s Othelht 

PAGE 14X. Micolmi, See vol. i. p, 20, and B, I. 

— Hopkins and Sternhold, the metrical translators of the Psalms. 
— Sir I'Villiam. Temple, ante, p. 100. 

— Errata, Perhaps an intentional error, at the expense of Robin 
■Good-fellow. ■ ■ 

— This and subsequent numbers contain a long advertisement 
of ‘‘Proposals for Graving and Printing the GaHery of Raphael 
at Plainpton-coiirt.” Her Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to grant her Licence to Signor Nicola Dorigny (lately arrived 
from Rome) to copy and engrave these “the most valuable set 
of portable Pictures in the World,” the said Signor proposed to 
issue 8 plates (7 cartoons and a frontispiece), 19x30 and 19x25, 
at four guineas per set, “a modest price,” as the Undertaker 
“aims at Reptation rather than profit.” The nobility and 
gentry are reminded of Signor Dorigny’s %vork “after Raphael ” 
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NOTES 


during the past twenty years, Steele makes tliis proposal the No/ 205 * 
topic of No. 226 (p. 213), y. z-. 

PAGE 141. MM, Horace, in. xvi. 21-2, No* 206 * 

PA#E 145. MM, Juvenalj, Sai. x, 1-4. No* 207 * 

PAGE 147* Verses ou£ of Jlopier, Ih’ad, viiu 
bagE'.I4 K ts/hus. I/MdfY, 12*/, ■ ■* ■, 

PAGE 149. Other editions add the signature * L ’ to this paper. 

Motto, Ovid,\/?rj Amat, i. 99. The motto in A Spectaret No* 208 , 

populum ludis attentius ipsk--~-Hor,” 

PAGE 1 50- MacMetA tke ot/ier Played on Saturday, Oct. 20. 

— The Prude, See note vol. ii. p. 327. 

PAGE 153. Simonides (Amorginus), lamhicSy iii. (Ilepl No* 209 * 

YyvaiKwv), Addison derives his motto and his remarks about 
Simonides froni Winterton’s P&etae Min&res Graeci^' p. 442, The 
text from which he made his English version will be found on 
pp, 443^447. 

PAGE 154* Bicnsiance, See vol. ii. p. 33S, 

PAGE 157. Botkau ... his last Satyr, This is Satire X. (written 
in 1693)4 the last in the edition of 1694. 

The Satyr upon Man h {166^), 

— In 44 is printed the following advertisement, which is here 
quoted in further illustration of the note on p. 330 of vol. i, 

“ Hungary Water, right and fine, large half Pint (Flint) Bottles for 
I5d. at Strahan’s, Bookseller, against the Royal Exchange. . . 

Note, it is the same sort by which Isabella, Queen of Hungary, so 
long preserved her Life and Pleallh. She always poured a small 
quantity in the Water she washed her Hands and Pace withal.” 

She “used it with great success in old Pains and fehe Rheumatism ” 
and commended it especially for Pains in the Head and the Vapouns, 

It is to be taken in a morning draught of ale to aid digestion ; to be 
used by barbers, on their customers’ heads and faces after shaving, 
and by Bagnio keepers, “ who should pour some of these Bottles 
over the Gentlemen and Ladies when they came out of the Bath. ” 

Motto, Ci(:,QXOy Tusc, I>isj)ut, 1. XV, No* 210 . 

PAGE 158. Traveiler upo7t the Alps, The metaphor may have been 
suggested by the well-known lines in Pope’s Essay on Criticism 
(ii. 225-232), which, again, may be an echo of a passage 
in Hrummond of Hawthornden’s Hymn of the Fairest Fair m)\\^ 

Flowers of Zion, 

PAGE 160. Lord Cardinal etc. TI, Henry VI. , IV. hi. 27-9, 

' — The Signature in A and in the editions after the Svo of 
1 71 2-3 is Z, which here and elsewhere may stand for ‘John 
Plughes.’ The signature ‘T’ may mean that Steele, as editor, 
transcribed it. These considerations, however, recall Addison’s 
paragraphs in No. 221. 

PAGE 160. Motto, Phsednis, AhA i, ProL 7. No* 211 * 

PAGE 161. Horace has a thought. Odes xv\. 

— Lhyden, Pythagorean Philosophyi fro7n the Fifteenth 

Book of Ovids Metamorphoses y \\, 239-246, 254-259, Scott & 
Saintsbury’s text reads in 1 . 242. 

PAGE 162. Cofigreve m a Prologue to one of his Comedies, The 
passage is in the to Love for Love (U. 21-24). 
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PAGE 164, Motto. Horace, /ur 4 IL Tii. 91-2. 

PAGE 166. The passage from Tully will be found in the 
■ V. ii. 

— On this day Swift writes in his Journal to Sulla The 
Spectators are Hkewdse printing in a larger and smaller vpiimie, so 
I believe they are going to leave them off^ and indeed people grow 
weary of them, though they are often prettily written.’’ See' note 
to No. 226. 

PAGE 167. Motto. Virgil, Mn. i. 608. 

PAGE i6k Amtds Addison alludes to the 

Arnica Coliatio d& Vcritate . Reiig. Christ, -cum Erudiio Jtuiae,o^ 
by Philippe de Limborch, professor of Theology at Amsterdam, 
published in 1667. tiis opponent was the physician Isaac Orobio j 
not Uriel Acosta, the convert to Judaism, who died at Amsterdam 
as early as 1640. See Bayle. 

— Saint-Evremond’s Works, vol. iii. (“ Siir la Religion ”). 

PAGE 170, Erasmus, Apophthegms, lii, 

PAGE 171, Motto. Juvenal, Sat. iii. 124-5. ^ motto is— 

Dtilcis inexperiis ctdUira potent is amici ; 

Mxperius meiuii, — Hor. 

PAGE 174. Plato's Guardian Angels. See the 

— > Motto. Ovid, Ex Poftto^ II. ix. 47-8. 

PAGE 1 7 8. Motto. Terence, is I. i, 5-10. 

— Mr. Freeman^ ante i p. 167. 

PAGE 181. Afotto. Juvenal, vi. 327-8. 

PAGE 182. Demolish a Prude. See note, p. 317. 

PAGE 183. All over m a Sweat. The Vicar of Wakefield {i*p^C) \ioA 
a like complaint against the “ Two Ladies of Great Distinction ” 
at the ball. “One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments 
upon this occasion in a very" coarse manner, when she observed 
that, ‘ by the living jingo, she was all of a muck of sweat ’ ” 
(ch. ix,). 

PAGE 1S4. The Clergyman’s Wife refers to No. 209 {a 7 tte^ p. 156). 

AloUo. Horace, I. xviii. 68. The 17^2 edition prints 

* Caveto,'^ 

— Great Benefit Ticket, Cf. note, ante, p. 3135 also No. 

: 242. 

PAGE 1S7. Afotto. Ovid, xiii. 141. 

PAGE 189. Epictetus, Enchiridion, xxiii. 

PAGE 190, Wisdom of Solomon, s. 1-5 and 8-14. 

i»AGE 191. Motto, Virgil, ^n. xil. 228. The motto in Aids 

“ — — AlieHa^ugoiia centum 

Per caputi ei circa saliujit laitis, — Hor,** 

— The second ieller in this paper is said to be by John Hughes, 

PAGE 192. Stood upon one kg, Horace, Sat. I. iv. 9-10. 

— Accipe si visfPo. lOf-it. 

— German Wits, .Another of the Spectators hits at German 
Diilness. Cf vol. i. p. 225 and vol. ii. p. ii. 

— Ingenious Projecior. This is a reference to John Peter, 
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No< 225 # PAGE 210. Motto, Juvenalj Sat, x. 365, 

A Bewray e.i\EccUdastims,,v\, 9j xxviL 17. 

PAGE 213. Wisdom of Solomon^ vi. 12-16. 

No* 226 fl The Motto in A is ‘PicUira poesis erit.* See note 

to No. 5S (voi. i. p. 339). 

Swift writes on Nov. iS, in his Journal to Stella^ *M)o you read 
the Spectators ? I never do ; they never come in my way ? I go to 
no Coffee-houses. They say abundance of them are very pretty ; 
they are going to be printed in smail volumes; 111 bring them 
over with me.” Cf, note to No, 2x2. 

PAGE 214. Th& Cartons, See the advertisement in No. 205. Steele, 
it may be noted, resided at Hampton. See also No. 244» 

— Nicholas Dorigny (165S-1746). See £, L 
Theocritus, iii. 24-7, 

PAGE 319. The following advertisement, referring to the X 7x2-3 
edition, appears in A in this and subsequent numbers There is 
now Printing by Subscription two Volumes of the Spectators on 
a large Character in Octavo ; the price of the two Vols. well bound 
and Gilt two Guineas. Those who are inclined to Subscribe, are 
desired to make their first Payments to Jacob Tonson, Bookseller 
in the Strand ; the Books being so near finished, that they will be 
ready for the Subscribers at, or before Christmas next. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of the Lucctbrations of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq ; are ready to be delivered at the same Place. 

N.B, The Author desires that such Gentlemen %vho have not 
received their Books for which they have Sub^ribed, w'ould be 
pleased to signify the same to Mr. Tonson.” 

No* 226 * ’PAGE 220. Motto, Horace, Epist, L xviii. 69. 

PAGE 221. I am all face, C^. Montaigne’s Essayst translated by 
Florio, I, XXXV. ** K certaine man demanded of one our loytriug 
rogues, whom in the deep of frosty winter, he saw wandring up 
and downe with nothing but his shirt about him, and yet as blithe 
and lusty as an other that keepes himselfe muffled and wrapt in 
warme fur res up to the eares ; how he could have patience to go 
so. ‘And have not you, good Sir’ (replied he), * your face all 
bare? Imagine I am ail face.” 

PAGE 223. Plutarch. Lives of the Gracchi. 

PAGE 234. Bnckhy, See B, 2. and vol. i p. 319. 

No* 229 » 225. Motto, Horace, Odes IV. ix. 10-12. 

— The translations are — (i) by Catullus, Is. | (2) by Boileau, 
Translation of Longinus, viis. ; (3) by Ambrose Philij^s, reprinted 
in the collected edition of 1748, p. 146 (Cy. ante^ p. 319). 
Welsted’s Remarks on LongmuSi in a Letter to a Friend^ printed 
at the end of Welsted’s translation, London 1712, rather unblush- 
ingly reproduces the sentiments and references in this paper. 
Curiously enough, he refers to, among other things, his corre- 
spondent’s admiration of the ballad of Chevy Chace (‘‘your be- 
loved Chevy Chace”); but the correspondent cannot well be 
Addison, and Welsted’s letter cannot claim priority, for it refers 
to a criticism on Milton in the Spectator, which appeared in No, 335. 

' ' Plutarch, of Bematnus, 

No# 230 *' TAGS 22$, MoUa* Cicero ? 
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Nos 238 » PAGE 359. Precio'in' OmtmenL VII. i. 

.—A Colkction of Leticrs, h&^ e.g. in Tom Brown’s Works, 
Mr. H. Morley refers to Boyer’s on Wit ^ Pali licks ^ and 

Morality^ of Love and GaUafitry^ 

%vriUef{ in Greek by Aristemstm, with a Dedication to Eustace 
Budgell, who is there referred to as the ‘ X ’ of the Sfedutor, 

No. 239 « PACE 262. Motto, Virgil, vi. S6» 

PAGE 263. LogiC‘Lane (still so named) rims off the Irligh Street by 
University College. 

— Smigtesians^ the followers of ^.Iartin Smiglecius (d. i6iS}, a 
Polish Jesuit. His Logic praised by Rapin and Bayle, was re- 
printed at Oxford in 1658. 

-—E 7 'asmus, Probably in his Letters, 

—Grand Monarch, Louis XIV. (Le grand Moiiarque). 

— With one of the Roman Emperors y i,e, Adrian. Bacon’s 
ApophthegmSy in, 

—Mudibras 11 , i. 297. Cf No, 145, ii. 228 and note. 

—Author quoted by M, Bay le. And. Animonius. The saying 
is of Plenty VIIL's reign. 

No# 240 ii PAGE 266. Motto, Martial, I, xvi. 2. 

PAGE 26S. Philaster by Beaumont & Fletcher is advertised in A 
(No. 236) to be played on Friday Nov, 30. 

— Tnmk-?nakery antOyp, 247, 

Szde-boxesy ante, vq\, a, p* 323. 

— The Himting'^ Match \% in the 4th Act of Philaster \ The 
in the 5th. 

—Made it criminaL The playbills now read ‘‘By Pier 
Majesty’s Command no Person is to be admitted behind the 
Scenes,” 

Nor 24 b Virgil, iv. 466-8. 

* 270. Otway* s Mommiay in The Orphan, Act ii, 

■ PAGE 271. , 67 ;W«s, II. , vi, Set The- G'uardiaHy 115,' liq, 122.' 
PAGE 272. If ever this Invention should he , , , , put in Practice, 
What royaltyis clue to Strada and Addison on the Telegraph Patents? 
No. 242 # ■: , ■ —Motto, Horace, IL i. 168-9 ; *" ■■■ 

—A former paper yldc>,i’yz. ■■■ 

PAGE 273. Duellingy antOy i, p. 316, 

PAGE 274. Ticket in the present Lottery, Cf antCy p. 31S, 

No# 243 * page 276, Motto, Qivetxoty De Opicnsfi, $, 

PAGE 277. HwrocUs{ct^, Needham), p. 56. 

No. 244 # page 279. Motto, Horace, Sat, IL vii. loi. 

— The Cartons y ante 1^, yzo, 

PAGE 281. Simonides, ante y^, \^d^, 

— Chalmers is at some pains to correct the syntax and vocabulary 
of the 'Reserving” Constantia. 

PAGE 2S2. Comprehend all others, “Ingratum si disceris, omnia 
. dixeris,’ ’ ■ ■ 

No# 245 r — Motto, Horace, 33S. 

PAGE 283. Cordeliers, The Minorites (Franciscan), so-called from 
the knotted cord worn at the waist. 

— As Shakespear expresses, “So common-hackneyed in the 
eyesoi men,” I. Hen. IV.. III. i, 40. 
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NOTES 


TAGE 2S3. Hoi^Cocl'ies {Fr. La main chaude), a game in which the No# 245 # 
player shuts his eyes, puts his hand on his back, and is required 1,t> 
guess who strikes it. CJ\ Eugene Sue, 

— Qztestwns mid Commands, See vol. vii. p. 314. 

PAGE 284. Whish See i. p. 343. 

^ — Lanterlooy a card game in which the knave of chibs is (be 
highest card. Cf, 7h//(5r, No. 245. 

PAGE 286.^^ Joskim Barms{d. 1714), Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 

— Gneawt est, etc. A saying of .Franciscus Accursius, when 
he encountered a Greek quotation in bis Justinian. See Baykv 
— Motto. Homer, Iliad, xvk 33-5. No# 246 # 

— Equipage, of the I'eaFfaMc, See i p. 318, 

PAGE 290. Motto. He.siod. Theogonia., 11 . 39-40, Kg# 247 * 

— British Fishery ^ alias ‘ Billingsgated as in No, 451, and in 
the 7atkr, No, 79. 

PAGE 292. III. ii. 443. 

PAGE 293. MMfitan IFi/e of Bath. The ballad is given in extmso in 
Percy’s cd. Wheatley, hi. p. 336. 

— Ovid, vi. 556-560. 

— The Story of the Pippin lVoman» Gay in his Trivia (IL) 
refers to the loquacious dame who, when the Thames was frozen 
over, had her head cut off by the ice, 

*^The cracking Crystabyields, she sink's, she dyes ; 

Her Head chop! off, from her lost vShotilders flies ; 

Pippins she cry’ ds but Death her Yoke confounds, 

And Pip»Pip*Pip along the ice resounds.” , ' 

PAGE 294. Motto. CiciiYO i £>e OJiciiSi l. xv* No» 248 , 

PAGE 295. A City Romance. The ‘ eminent trader’ was a Mr. John 
Moreton, referred to again in No. 546 ; and the ‘generous 
merchant’ Sir William Scawen, the ‘W. S.’ of the letter. Cf 
Mo. 346. The initials at the end of the letter are ' 'W. PC, though 
a correction to * W, S.’ had been made in No. 252 of A. 

PAGE 296. It has been heretofore urged. ii%. 

— A IPadition^ etc. See Goldsmith’s Life of Richard Nash — 

"An instance of his humanity is told us in the Spectator, though 
his name is not mentioned. When he was to give in his accounts 
to the Masters of the Temple, among other articles, he charged 
‘For making one man happy, 10 etc. 

PAGE 297. Motto^ Taken from Winterton’s Poetae Minores Graea\ No, 249 . 
p. 507. 

PAGE 299. Burlesque , . . of two kinds. Addison here borrows from 
Boileau. See the Preface to the Lntnn. 

— 'The Dispjensary^ by Samuel Garth. 

PAGE 300. 71ic Coimtess of Carlisle in Mourning\ \. I'd* 

Horace, Odes., X. xxxiii,, IL viii. etc. 

Milton. 11, etc. 

PAGE 301. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. xvii. 3-5. No# 250 

PAGE 302. Pious Man. Night Th 

PAGE 303, Ardentisy eiQ. Vng\\i JEn. xn. 101-2^ 

‘T* B.' is said to be Mr. Golding. 4 

PAGE 304, Siarers, ante, i* p. 75, etc. 

Perspective*gictsses. Cf Tatler, No. 77 * 
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PAGE 305. Virgil, VI. 625-6 {Si ceMium 

sint^ etc.). 

PAGE 306. Card-makkes, See vol. i. p. 328^ 

PAGE 307. Coiiy-MoifV’Piiff. ^^This little man was but just able to 
support the basket of pastry which he carried on his head, an<l sung 
in a very peculiar lone the cant "woiTb which passed into his name 
Colly-MoHy-Piifr. There is a half slieet print of him ki the Set of 
I.ondon Cries, M. Lauron deL P. Tempest, car.’*— Graingers 
Bk^-ra^/ika/ Hiskry^ quoted by Chalmers. 
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NOTES TO VOL. iV 


mm Ko, 252 * 

PAGE 5. The last letter i$ by John Hughes. 

■■—She keeps a SgtmreL Cf, Steele’s or , Grief a-ia- 

Mode^Sh^ iii. See also vol. i. of this editicuij p. 330 (note to p. 

137). T ' 

VA.G% 6 . Moiio. Horace, II. i. 76- 77. No« 253 * 

PAGE 7, Line 5, ^ single Product.’ PJl.*: 

— The Aji of Criticism. The £?« 6>7V^V7'ivw. had been 

advertised in the 65th (vol i. p. 341). Pope was grate- 

ful for this favourable critique, and, imagining Steele to have 
been the author, WTOte to him ten days later, — -‘I have passed 
part of this Christmas with some honest country gentlemen, who 
have wit enough to be good-natured, but no manner of relish for 
criticism or polite writing, as you may easily conclude when I tell 
you they never read the Sputaior. This was the reason I did 
not see that of the 2bth till yesterday at my return home, wherein, 
though it be the highest satisfaction to find oneself commended 
by a person whom all the world commends, yet I am not more 
obliged to you for that, than for your candour and frankness in 
acquainting me with the error I have been guilty of in speaking 
too freely of my brother moderns. It is indeed the common 
method of all counterfeits in wit, as well as in physic, to begin 
with warning us of other's cheats, in order to inake the more 
way for their own. But if ever this Essay be thought worth a 
second edition, I shall be very glad to strike out ail such strokes 
which you shall be so kind as to point out to me, I shall really 
be proud of being corrected. . . . Some of the faults of that 
book I have myself fovmd, and more, I am confident, others have, 
-—enough at least to have made me very humble, had you not 
given this public approbation of it, which I can look upon only as the 
eifect of that benevolence you have ever been so ready to show 
to any who but malce it their endeavour to do well. . . . Moderate 
praise encourages a young writer, but a great deal may injure 
him ; and you have been so lavish in this point, that I almost 
hope — not to call in question your judgment in the piece — that 
it was some particular partiaT inclination to the author which 
carried you so far ' (Letters, ed. Elwdn, i. p. 38S). Wartoii in 
his Essay on the Genius of Pope hints that the young author did 
not see *'a small mixture of ill-nature " in the words, “ the 
observations » . are some of them uncommon.” But the 
young author w^as too delighted with this counterblast to the 
cavillings of Dennis to consider such a subtlety, and might well 
rest pleased with the appreciation of the opinion that 

“ True wit is nature to advantage dressed. 

What oft w.xs thought, but ne'er so well expressed." 

■ ■■ 303 ':., 
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No* 253. Pope probably did not think so well of the Spectators 

benevolence in its puffs of the volumes of Ambrose Philips. 
The advertisement of the re*appears opportunely in No, 263. 

PAGES. Boikau, “ Un bon mot nW bon mot V|u’eii ce qu’il dit 
une chose que chaciin pensait, et qii’il la dit dhme maniere vive, 
fines et noiivelle^’ (Preface to the edition of 1701}. • 

PACiE 9. These equal syllables^ etc. Essay mi Criticism, 11 . 344-7. 
A needless A lexaiuirim^ etc,, II. 356*7. ^Tis ml etc., 

■■ ■ ■ ■ db'364“373- ■ ■■ ; ■ 

— Kal etc. Odyssey, si. 593“^* 

PAGE 10. by the Eai 1 of Roscommon, 

1681. 7 y^<? by the Duke of Buckingham (Earl 

of Mulgrave), 1682. 

No* 254 * — Afotto. Phocylldes, 1 . 62, Winteiton’s Poeks Alinores 

Gnsci, p. 411. ■ . ' 

— Madam in her Grogram Goxvn^ an echo from Swift's Bauch 
and Philemon 

“ Her petticoat, transformed apace, 

Became black satin flounc’d with lace. 

‘Plain Goody' would no longer down; 

'Twas ‘Madam,’ in her grogram gown,’ 

Will Honeycomb confesses, in the S30th Spectator^ that his 
huaable-bom wife “did more execution upon me in Grogram, 
than the greatest Beauty in Town or Court had ever done in 
Brocade.” 

PAGE I r. The Ring, See i. 335, 

No* 255 * PAGE 13. Motto, Plorace, EpisL I. i. 36-7. 

PAGE 15. Sallust, “ Quo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis ilium 
adsequebatiir.” [Bell. Caiilin, Ivii.) 

No* 256 * PAGE 17. Motto, Hesiod, Works and Days^ ii. 379-80. 

PAGE 21. Cicero, Oratio pro M. Marcello ^ viii, 

PAGE 22. ^ A ' adds, at the end, “ I shall conclude this Subject in my 

next Paper.” . . 

No* 257 * — Adoito, Stobseus, Anth, I. iii. 9, 

No* 258 * TAGE 26. Motto, ? 

PAGE 27. As the Latin has it, Horace, Ars Poet, 334. 

PAGE 2S. Kitt Crotchet, Christopher Rich. See vol. i, p. 314. 

— Rope-dancers^ etc. “But he {i,e. Rich) having no Under- 
standing in this polite Way, brought in upon us, to get in his 
Money, Ladder-dancers, Rope-dancers, Jugglers, and Montebanks, 
to strut in the Place of Shakespears Heroes, and Johnson's Humour- 
ists ” No. 12). 

PAGE 29. The lYunk-maker, See vol, iii. p. 247. 

— Mr. Clayton. See vol. i. p. 322, and B, L For Idicalino 
Haym and Charles Dieuparty see B. /. Clayton and his friends 
started the Concert-room at York-buiklings, Strand, after Handel 
had ousted them from the theatres. Steele was interested in their 
venture, and wrote to Pope “to know whether you are at leisure 
/ , , to help Mr. Clayton, that is me, to some words for music against 

winter (July 26, 1711),” Pope, writing on August 2 to Caryll, 
^ ; refers to Steele’s request in behalf of Clayton “whose interest he 

- ; ‘ ■ (Steele) espouses with great zeal. His expression is Pray oblige 
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NOTES 


gratify 'Mr°Sl:eae^ h'^ f ° ^ No, 258. 

pemSTohn of.” -Steele had"al.so 

a musical itting by Clayton^'^*'’^ Dryden’s AU.xa7:.der' : Femt for 

PAGE 30 . _ 'CkariesLm.te*s. See vol i d 

I'AGB 31 Gicero, Z)r 0 ^ic% i- '27.'’ No, 259 , 

reierence to the Spectator’s “ odd ; 

ptrr 11. ii. 55. No, 2(i0. 

Gaps.94wrffel,%7^^^^ Mr. Dobson adds from , 


2U ^i I/{>^.Cocl\'es once I laid i«e down, 

And felt the weighty Hand of many a Clown j 

^ufmta g&ve a gentle Tap, and I 

ymek rose, and read soft Mischief in her Eye.*' 


PAGE ,do Mmander, Mottos/. 102 (Winterton, p. 505). 

jrAGE 40. AM/o, Ovid, Tristia'ii, j;66. ■ v 3, 

PAGE 41 A Ma,t. ty. No. i. Steele “ was, in fact, what in 

6 'to/.‘^xhiiT* ‘’^ 5 ?=’' (Dohson’s Si/ec(ims/rm» 

i * • John Denms made pointed reference to his 
periwi/ Pepys always calls I 

PAGE 42. y Holitiess had taken place annually on 

Oue// “ “““emoration of the accession of 

noh^bfo^n?!^ F “ WS P>=^VS, 

?67o^!^r^n A® CEdipus. A print of the ceremmy'in 

1 Scott and Saintsbury’s edition of his Works 

‘ processions were the occasion of much party- 

s«Te ‘ planned on an elaborate 

*^0 ent however intervened, and seized the 

VI XT episode in his Sfelia, Nov, 

17 and Nov. 26, 1711. See also T/ie Rclaiimi of the Facts and 

A’zW, written at Swift's request : and 
Fhe ATarch of the Chevalier de St, Georpo, or fh* 


No. 26L 
No, 262. 


vTtr r V rviiVLCJij a,t owiu 5 request : anci 

nie March ike Chevalier de Si. George, or an Acemni of the 
Mode Frocesstm .^ . . intended . . . on 17th Nov. nil (adver- 

ttsed in No. 271 of the / r tauver 

Probably suggested by Swift’s recent book, Ae Tale 

of a Tub (1704}* 

TAGE 43. Crdicjsm upon his Paradise lost. See note in vol. i. p. 

3 1 9 ; to which we may add that,: in the 6th Toiler, Steele's SaMAo 

discourses enthusiastically on Milton. 

3 letter ty Trebonius to Cicero, in the A*'.* No, 263 , 

ad Fam. xii. i6. 

PAGE nZ. Heads. Cf. p, 54 (!. 3) ; also vol. ii. pp. 328-9. 

—Motto. Horace, AtJAa I. xviii. 103. No, 264 . 

PAGE SI. Long-lane, a mart for cast-oflF clothes in West Smithfield. / 

Hung with tatters, like a Long-lane penthouse” (Congreve, 

Way of the Worlds ^ ' 

-rv.,S^, yb/ 5 « St, John’s Street, Clerkenweil. 
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No» 264 ^ PAGE 52. The Biimpcr Tavern, Richard Estcourty of the Beefsteak 
Club vol. 1. p. 317), had advertised in Mos. 260, 261, and 
263 of the Spectator that he woiikl on Jan. 1 open the Bumper 
ThW;?. in James Street, Coven t Garden, where the best wines, 
from Brook and Hellier, w^ould be de1i%'ered by trusty Anthony” 
in “the same natural purity that he receives it from the said 
merchants.” • 

page 53. Sly was a tobacconist, as w^ell as a haber- 

dasher of hats. See No. 526. 

No^ 265 # .--Motto, DeArie Jhnai.m,*], 

PAGE 54. Agood Thad, p. ,48 (note). 

■—Impmvement of their fetticoats. See vol. ii. p* 333. 

— Philomot (hlemot), a corruption of * feuillemorte/ the colour 
of a dead or faded leaf. 

PAGE 56. TwatKi, etc, Menander, Monosi. 92. (Winterton, p. 
507). Meineke reads ou rd xpv0*Ca. Cf, Spectator tSo, 271. 

Me# 266 - PAGE 57. Motto. Terence, V. iv, 8-1 1. 

—The Man of the Bumper. “Trusty Anthony”; probably 
Anthony Aston, as Genest suggests. See p. 52* 

PAGE 58. FhicheB s Humorous Lieutenant, Steele quotes XI, iii, 

■ 1.5-26. ' , ■ ' ’ . 

PAGE 59. An Inn in the City. We are reminded of the first plate 
of Hogarth's Harlofs Progress (1731), which may have been 
inspired by this paper. 

PACiE 60. Dedication to the Plain Dealer, Wycherley's^ play was 
dedicated “To IMy Lady B[ennet]/* in the form of a billet-doux. 
Cf. Diary, May 30, 1668 Globe Edition/ p, 636 mte). 

No# 26Z —Motto. Propertius, Elegies, III, xxvi, (34), line 65. 

— Addison's papers on Milton’s Paradise Lost, of which this 
is the first, %yere reprinted in 1719, under the title qI Notes on the 
■ TweJve. Books of Paradise Lost, Collected from the Speetat&r, For 
the bibliography of later issues, see Arher’s Reprint, p. S.' 

Gildon, in his Laivs of Poetry (1721), endeavoured to conliwert 
Addison's application of “the rules of epopaia.” Gottsched 
having in his Critiseke Dichtkunst (i 73 ®) expressed the dislike ol 
the French school of critics to Milton's Epic, Bodmer was prompted 
to reply, in 1732, with a prose translation of Paradise Lost, in the 
preface of which he gives Addison the honour of having aroused 
the eighteenth-century writers to an interest in Milton. In 1740 
Bodmer published his Critiseke Ahhandlung j mm dem i Wundcr- 
hare 7 i j inder Poesie j und dessen Verldmdmig fftit deift / Wahrsekein- 
lichen / In einer Vertheidigung des Gedichtes / Joh, Miltons vo 7 t 
detn vcilaJirneji Pat^adiese ; / Der beygefiiget tsi f Joseph Addisons / 
Abhaftdlung j von den Schbnheifen in demselben j Gedichte, His 
friend Breitinger, also of the opposing Zurich School, supported 
the same views in his Critiseke Diehikunst (1740). 

— I shall therefore examine it by the Pules of Epic Poetry, 
Though the Spectator pokes fun at the English critics who earn 
their reputation by the unacknowledged help of the Frendi, its 
editors can hardly escape the charge of having borrowed from 
the same quarter without acknowledgement. Addison is indebted 
in No. 70, to Le Bossu’s lyaiti du Pohne Eptqiie, 1673 (see 
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i. p. 342)5 and he must be suspected of another borrowing here in h 
his ‘‘Rules of Epic Poetry.” Addison’s ‘Aristotle,’ too, is at 
secondhand, from the translation and notes of Andre Dacier. 
Aristotle had said that “ Epic poetry , . is an imitation . . of 
characters of ahigher type (ch. 5); that “the Epic action has 
no lindts of (ch. 5); and that “it should have for its 

subject a single action, whole and complete, %vith a beginning, a 
middle, and an end ” (ch. 23). I.e Bossu formulated thisj as 
follows, L* action epique a quatre conditions. I^a premih't* 
estson la seconde, son IntegriU-f la troisieme, son hupart- 

ance\ Qt \^ quatrieine, sa ” (Book H. ch. 7). Addison’s 

“ one action,” “ entire action,” and “ great action ” correspond, 
and in the same order, with Le Bossii’s “Unite,” “ Integrite/’ 
and “Importance” : and though ‘Duration’ is not mentioned 
here, it is discussed, at considerable length, at the end of the 
paper. 

Likewise, when Addison remarks that “ Arisiofie himself allows 
that Homer nothing to boast of as to the Unity of his Fable, 
tho’ at the same Time this great Critick and l‘hilosopher endeavours 
to palliate this Imperfection in the Greek Poet, by imputing it in 
some Measure to the very Nature of an Epic Poem,” he is probably 
indebted to the sixth chapter, of the .second book of Le Bossii; 
and the remark, at the end of the paper, that " modern Criticks 
have collected from several Hints in the Iliad rEneid’^m Space 
of Time, which is taken up by the Action of each of those Poems,” 
maj" be a direct reference to the eighteenth chapter of the same 
’"book.,' ' 

PAGR 61. As. Horace has oherved. Ars Poet. 147* Cyi Vida, 

Poet, ii. 74-xoS ; Scaliger, Idea,: xcvi. } 

Spenser’s Ahmfi Quemey ; ‘ ‘ Letters of the Author’s. ” 

PAGE 63. The Spanish Prpar m The Dotihle Discovery y by Dryden 
{16S1). It is also praised by Johnson " for the happy coincidence 
and coalition of the two plots ” {Life of Dryden). 

PAGE 63 » Simile of tkaTop^ Hln. 'rii, 37 S“S 4 * 

The following SimiHttide. Poeiics^vii. 

P.AGK 65. liorace, .S’a/, L iii. 29-30. 

Mr, Wilks, His histrionic ^ skill” is praised in the 19th 
Taller \ and in the iSand Mr. Bickerstaff contrasts " his singular 
Talent in representing the Graces of Nature,” with that of 
Cibber in showing “ the Deformity in the affectation of them.” 
SeeiL L 

PAGE 66. James Easy, Ante, vol.i. pf 33d. 

PAGE 69. Motto, Ovid, De Arte Amat. i. 241-2. 

— Graf sTnu IValks, Gray’s-Inn Gardens are frequently 
mentioned in plays of this time as a hishionable resort or place 
of assignation. See the note in W. Henry YiiWds Poger de 
Coverleyyy). 21 1. 

--‘Prince Eugene had come to England (on 5th Jan, 1712) to 
endeavour to arrange for the active alliance of Austria and England 
against France, and also to reinstate the Duke of Marlborough. 
His visit caused intense excitement, especially among the Whigs, 
who welcomed him wdth enthusiasm. (See the advertisements in 
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^ Ay Nos* 279t 286, and 291.) He was received by the Queen • 
but failed in his mission. References to the visit will be found 
in *S>/4'5: {Jan, 13 and Feb. 10). The character 

of Prince Eugene is the subject of the 340th No. 471 

of the Spetiaior contains an advertisement of a Whig pamphletj 
. Prince Mngem not the jWaufou took him for ; or a AferryTa/e of' u 
Afodorn Bero. A doubtful tradition says that the Prince stood 
sponsor to Steele’s third soUj Eugeirie, (See Mr. Dobson’s J'igAir-* 
tmnsfromSieek^'^.cyf^.) 

PAGE- 69. lliirty Adarks, Le, £20. 

^ — -WiM had been btisie, Cyi vol ii. p. 96. 

— Moll White. See vol. ii. p. 129. 

PAGE 71. Late Act of Parliament, A Bill against Occasional Gob-; 
formity was passed without opposition in December 1711. 

— See p. 42. (note). 

PAGE 72. Baker s Chronicle. See vol. i. p. 330. 

— Squire's. See voL i. p. 336- It was noted for its coffecj and 
was frequented chietly by the Benchers and Students of Gray’s* 
inn. 

No# 270 . — Motto, Horace, II. i. 262-3. 

— The Scornful Lady, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

No# 27 L PAGE 76. Motto. iv. 701. 

, — -The Greek Verse. See ■ No. 265, ■ 

No# 272 * PAGE 79. Motto. Virgil i. 341-2. 

No# 273 . PAGE 82. Afotto. 'Box(\.ce, A rs Poet, J $ 6 , 

PAGE 83. Afore new. Dennis’s praise of Paradise Lost was founded 
on its originality. “ His Thoughts, his Images, and, by conse- 
quence too, his Spirit are actually new, and different from those of 
Homer and Virgil” {Grounds of Criticism in Poetry, 1704). 

PAGE 84. The Dispensary, by Sir' Samuel Garth (see vol. iii. page 
299) 5 Le Lttirin, by Boileau. 

— Admired by Aristotle, Poetics, and xxiv. 

PAGE 85. 'The Au^^els. . . , respect ive Characters, ^ Not in * Af 
PAGE 86. Observations out of Aristotle, Poetics, xiiu Le Bossu 
Du Poeme Epique, IT. xvii. 

No# 274 . PAGE 87. Afotto, Horace, Sat. I. ii, 37-S. 

No# 275 . PAGE 90. Afotto, Horace, Ars Poet. 300, 

No# 276 . PAGE 93. Afotto, Horace, Sat, L iii. 42. 

PAGE 94. The TeaAPable. See vol i. 313. 

PAGE 95, Scowrer, etc. See vols. i, p. 32S, ii. 329. i 
PAGE 97. Liken unto Tulips. Ante, No. 265. 

No# 277 # — Motto, Ovid, Metam. iv. 42S, 

— All their Fashions from thence, Cf. vol. ii. p. 339. 

PAGE 100. A/r. Powell, See vol. i, p. 319 ; also B, L 
No# 278 # PAGE loi. Motto. Horace, Epist. II. i, 250-1, 

PAGE 102. Ending a Paper in Greek, See No. 265. 

PAGE 103, Second Application, See No. 258. 

— << A neat Pocket Edition of the Spectator, in 2 vol. 12 ” is 
advertised in * .. 4 , ’ 

No# 279 . page 104. Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 316, 

, , ; .PAGE 105. The Criiicks , . * the times in which he lived. Cf Le 





PAGE Longinus. On the Sublime^ 

PAGE 107. Affect it. Addison continues thus in •' A — ** I remember 
but one Line in him which has been objected against, by the 
Criticks, as a point of Wit. It is in the ninth Book, where Juno, 
speaking of the Trojans, how they survived the Ruins of their 
City, expresses her self in the following Words ; V 

Num capti potuere capi, num incensa cremarunt Pergama ? 

Were ike Trojans taken even after they 'tvere CafiiveSy ar did Troy 
bnrnQvmwhenitwasinFIaraes?^''^ 

PAGE^ loS. Zoilusy * Homeromastk,’ frequently referred to Vjy Dryden, 

Swift, and Pope. Parneirs Life of Zoihts {vi if) was to" have 
been included in the first volume of Pope's Iliad. 

FerrauU. ^ Charles Perrault^s criticisms on Homer began in 
his Sihle de Louis le - Gfand (27th Jan. 16S7), aml were 

elaborated in the (1 688 *97). 

PACE 109. Mfotto. Horace, Mpist. L xvii, 35. , No 

PAGE 112. Motto. Virgil, v:£> 2. iv. 64. ' 

PAGE 113. Plume of Feathers. Cf.^.Z’ji. 

-r- Fringed gloves. ^22/4?, vol. i. p. 321. 

PAGE 1 16. Motto. Virgil, viii. 580. 

PAGE 119. Sat. Prologue, 10. 

— ** In his Auction of Philosophers” (li.Morley), 

PAGE 122. The familiar, but imaginary, tale concerning Rabelais is 
discussed in Louis Mo!and’s A’22^tf&?j, p. XX vi. 

PAGE 124. Motto. Virgil, vii, 17. In ‘ ’ the motto is that 

No, 54 of this edition. 

PAGE 128. Motto. Horae®, 237-230, 

— Both perspicuous and sublime. Aristotle, Poetics. x:m. i# 

— With Horace, Ars Poet. 351-3. 

PAGE 130. By the following Methods. Aristotle, 

PAGE Vfi. Discourse in Plutarch. “On the Life and Poetry of 
Homer, wTongly ascribed to Plutarch, Book I, § 16” (H. Morley). 

PAGE 133. Euclid. Aristotle, xxii. 5. 

— Plotio. Adapted from Tacitus, xiv. 21. ; No* 

PAGE 136. J. Cleveland in his included in his Poems 

published in 1653, upholds the brunette. John Bond wrote com- 
mentaries on limace and Persius. 

— Motto. Menander, Nauclerus ii, (Meineke, Fragmenia^ No* 
iv. 175)* It is quoted by Athenmus, iv. 166. 

— Acted, Cy. voL iii. p. 84 (and note), 

PAGE 141. Motto. Horace, I. vi. IG, No* 

PAGE 144. MoHeux {a 7 ite^ voL i. p. 322), the translator 

of Rabelais, and Bayle^s Dicimiary. 

— Motto. Horace, Ode's, I. iv. 15. ,, .No* 

PAGE 146. Dr. SherlocFs Discourse. A-nte, vol. i. p. 329. 

PAGE 147, Passage of A^itipha^ies. No. vi. in Winterton’s 
Gmrz (p. 482). 

— Sir John Chardin. The first (and only) volume of the 
translation, The Travels of Sir John Chardin into Persia and 
the East Indies, appeared in 1 686. 

PAGE 14S, Motto. Horace, 97. No* 290 



No, 290. 

No, 291, 


No, 292. 

No, 293, 

No, 294, 

No, 295, 
No, 296, 
No, 297, 
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PAGE 14S. J^isfressed Mother^ a ver^jiun of Racine’s Audromaque 
by Ambrose Philips, hr.st acted oxr March 17, 1712, and printed 
in 1713. Sir Roger de Coverley’s interest in the piece is the 
theme of No. 335. It could hardly escape the kind attentions of 
the Spectator^ lor Steele v/rote the Frologuej and Addison and 
Budgell the Epilogue, 

PAGE i!;r. Giorge Powell^ the actor. See vo!. i. p. 320 and 
B. /. ■ 

— Motto^ Horace, Ars Poe/, 351-3? referred to in No. 

PAGE .153. //rem'k Authors, Dryden has the credit of an early ap- 
preciation of French criticism. The illiterate writers” followed 
and compiled their critical essays from Rapin, Le Bossu, Bouhours, 
Boileau, Perrault, Fontenelle, and the Daciets. Much of this 
borrowed critical wisdom was unacknowledged by Grub Street — 
and by the more respectable Spectaior, 

— Errors like Straws, Dryden’s jill for Love, Prologue, 25-6» 

PAGE 154. Verhtwi ardcns. Cicero, Ad Marouni Brutum Orator, 

8, 27. Facile est enim verbum aliquod ardens (at ita dicam) 

notare.” 

— Long'inus, On the Sublime, acxxvk 

— Boccaiini, Plis Bagguagli di Parnasso was Englished in 
1656 under the title of Advertisements from Parnassus, It was 
reprinted in 1669, 1674, and IJOj., An edition, called Advices 
fro?n Parnasstis, by T. B., was revised by Hughes in 

PAGE 155. Motto, Tibullus, IV. ii. 7-8. 

PAGE 156. Letter of Pliny* s. Book VI., Letter xxxii, 

PAGE 158. So spake the Cherub, Paradise Lost, W, S44-9# 

— Me non procnmbat. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 833-4. 

PAGE 159. Motto, See Winterton’s Poeiae Minor&s Graeci, p. 537. 

-—The * little Book ’ is The CourikPs Oracle ; or the Art of 
Prudence, 1694 {also 1702 and 1705), a translation of Balthazar 
Gracian’s El Oraculo Manual, See Nos. 379 and 409* 

—The Persian Fable is derived from Chardin's Travels {a^ite, 
p. T47), The original version will be found in the Bnstan of 
Hafiz, 

PAGE 162. Motto, Cicero, Ad Ilercmiiutn 

PAGE 164. This Illustrious Day, Queen Anne’s Birthday. 

— Si, Bride's Church, etc. Cf, the Sexton’s Letter in No. 3S0. 

PAGE 165. Dr. Snapds Sermons were published, posthiunoiisly, in 
1745. He opposed Hoadly, in the Bangorian Controversy. 

PAGE 166. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 362-5. 

PAGE 170. Motto, Horace, Episi, L xix. 42. 

PAGE 173. Motto, Horace, Sat, I. vi. 66-7. 

— Simple or Implex, Aristotle’s Poetics, x. Addison borro\vs 
the term Hinplex’ from the French critics, and especially from 
. , Andre Dacier’s translation of Aristotle, Cf F. Brunetiere, Etudes 
critiques, IV, 18 1, Johnson uses the term, implex, in his Life of 
Cowley (ed, 1790, 1 . p. 87). 

PAGE 174. Most proper for Tragedy, Poetics, xi. 

— Mr, DrydetPs Reflection, Dedication of the Ain&is, (Works, 
ed. Scott and Saintsbury^ xiv. 144.) 



Mouihs of • • his principal Actofs. Poetics^ 

PAGE^ 176. Scahger^ as in the Poelicc; but the word occurs in the 
favourite Tiilly. 

PAGE 178. A Place zu his Pkelarich, 111 , xh 
PAGE 179. APack to the iMrboardP DxyAe-c^ ^ Mneis^ iii» C26*7. 

Milton, /*{ir. ii, 1019. 

— Moflo, Virgil, . it* 373, No* 

PAGE 1S2. Juvenal, < 5 ’^?A vi. 167-171. 

PAGE 183. Addison may, as the editors tell us, have had in mind a 
successful ironmonger, Crowley, afterwards Sir Ambrose Crawley ; 
but the satire will stand without this individual interest. 

-—Ckarfe Blanche,^ as our P/ews Papers call it, A hit at 
the foreign phrases in the continental newsdetters voL ii. 
p. 306). Addison %¥as almost the first to use the term ; he 
probably (against his intention) popularized it. » 

\\\G% lU. Motto. Horace, L xviii. 5. 

PAGE 189. The Folloimng four Lims„ The editor has failed to trace 
■ these. ' 

^Motto, I-Iorace, Odes. lY, xiii. 26-S. No. 301 . 

PAGE 193. Motto, Virgil, yfiw, v. 343-4. No. 

— Guessed at for Pmilta, Steele pokes fun at the commenta- 
tors if, vol. i, 310-1, etc.). The more popular ‘ guesses’ are 
**the mother of Mr. Ascham, of Conington, in Cambridgeshire, 
and grandmother of Lad^ Hatton," and “Anne, Countess of 
Coventry, " The authorship of the sketch has been claimed for 
Hughes [Letters, hi, 8), and also for Dr. Brome, the clergyman 
the parish in which the aforesaid Mrs. Ascham lived. The Bromius 
of this paper rather suggests the latter. If that be so, there may be 
some ‘ basis of fact ’ in Mrs. Ockley’s ascription to Mrs. Ascham, 

PAGE 19S. HoracejV^rr 363-4. 

PAGE 201.^ Paid to that Idol, Addison subsequently interpolated 
here lines 446-457 of Book I. of Paradise Lost, with a note on the 
same by the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell," taken fre 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, It will be found in the 
"the Notes upon ike Tmelve Books of Paradise Lost, 
separately in 1719. 

PAGE 202. What the French Critics call Marvellous, See Boileau, 
Reflexions sur Longin, 

PAGE 204. Perrault onh Boileau, Addison’s reference to Perrault’s 
phrase and his quotation from Boileau are taken from the Riflex^ 
ions sur Longinfve, The English translation of 77 ^^ 
of Mans, Boileau is advertised in No. 272 [A) as * just published.’ 

PAGE 205. Motto, Virgil, NIn, iv. 2. 

page 207. IVils Commonwealth, A. popular school-book, 

J. Bodenhara. 

„_This desire of ‘ Anthony Title-Page’ was realised in Charles 
Lillie’s two volumes, referred to vol. i. p. 335, 
page 208. , vol. ii. p. 328. 

page 213- Our Smyrna or St, James's, See vol. i. p. 310. 

^Ear I of Rochester. See vol. i. p. 311. 

-—Motto, Juvenal, to. vi. 1 7S-9. 


IP 



312 THE SPECTATOR if 

PAGE 213. Small- P(\\% It is difficult for us to understand ho%v terrible 
were the ravages of this disease in English Society at this time. 

Swift’s Jotintal to Siella is full of references to its havoc. Inocuk- 
tion was introduced by Lady Maiy Wortiey Montagu, after her 
return from Turkey in 172S. See Pope’s fetter to Erome, July 
16, 1721 (Elwin and Coiirthope, viii, 47), * *' 

PAGE 217. Good Nature will al’wa^s^ etc. Perhaps Goldsmith A 
was thinking of this paper when he wrote the little tale in A 
verse called The Double Transformation^ 1765, the heroine ol 
which is reformed by an attack of smaH-pos ; — 


‘No more presuminsc on her sway, 

She learns good nature every day J 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty, 

Jack finds his wife— a perfect bem IjV'* 



(Mr, Dobson’s Selections from Steele ^ p. 476). 

— Motto. Horace, 39-40. 

PAGE 218. The Examen dc Ingmios of Huarte is described in 
liayle. Budgell probably obtained his infonnatioi^ there. 

PAGE 219. Christopher Clavius, wffio carried out the reform of the 
Calendar by order of Gregory XI 11 . See Bayk. 

PAGE 222. Motto, Horace, Odes II. v. 15-16. 

PAGE 224. The BisioriaUi one of the numerous imitators of the 
Tatkr Spectator, 

PAGE 225. Brag* table. Brag was a game of cards, similar to the 
modern ‘ Poker. ’ ^ > 

--- Motto, Virgil, vi. 264-7. 

-‘-Addison’s Papers on are from ibis point of greater 

length. The type in '‘A* is closer, and there are, of necessity, 
very few advertisements. A larger sheet is sometimes used. 

PAGE 233. Motto. Virgil, Ndn, i. 77. 

PAGE 23?). Motto, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 138-9. 

PAGE 237. Siivcr frmged Gloves, Ante^ page 1 13 (note). 

^Irish' Man, Cf vol. i. p. 173. 

— Rosamond's Fond, Cf. Defoe’s Advice from the Scandalous 
: Cluhf No.' 45. ■ ■ ■ : 

PAGE 239. Side* Box. See vol. ii. p. 323, 

-‘--‘Hudibras, 1. iii. 311-2 

PAGE 240. Motto, Cicero, 'Tusc* Quaest, ii. 6. 

PAGE 242, Stoty after Fompey, Titsc, Quaest. ii. 25, 

PAGE 243. Devotion. A long passage in ‘ ’ is here omitted. 

— Motto. Juvenal, Sat. vii. 2^37-8. 

PAGE 244. Suetofiius , , . Mr, Locks, Of Education, §§ 69, 70. 

PAGE 245. Mr, Osburn, See vol. ii. p. 337 - 

PAGE 246. A Story very well known. The Master is the famous Pr. 
Busby. The ‘Gentleman whose life was preserv’d* has been 
identified as Col. Wake, father of William W’ake, then Bishop of 
Lincoln; but the Rev. Rashleigh Duke, Rector of Birlmgham, 
Pershore, is of opinion that the hero of the rent curtain was Col. 
Robert Duke of Wiltshire. “ Col. Duke was engaged with Pen- 
ruddocke and Grove and others in the rising in 1655, and was 

/ ; ^ taken prisoner and tried with them at Exeter, and with them 
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